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PREFACE 


TO 


THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


In  preparing  this  second  edition,  the  author  has  spared 
no  pains  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  favourable  reception 
which  was  bestowed  upon  the  first,  both  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  matter  of  importance,  and  by  the  cor- 
rection of  errors  which  existed  in  the  work  as  it  was 
first  published.  In  this  part  of  his  duty  he  has  derived 
assistance  from  the  criticisms  of  some  of  the  reviews 
which  noticed  his  labours  unfavourably  at  first;  and 
though  he  can  scarcely  hope,  that  in  a  work  of  such 
extent  he  has  escaped  all  errors,  he  trusts  that  an  honest 
desire,  and  unwearied  exertions  to  correct  them,  wher- 
ever they  could  be  found,  have  not  been  altogether  un- 
successful. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  remains  much  as  it  was 
before,  but  he  has  altered  the  arrangement  of  some  of 
the  articles,  by  bringing  together  notices  which  were 
formerly  disunited,  by  which  he  hopes  to  have  consulted 
the  convenience  of  the  reader.  He  has  also,  with  few 
exceptions,  given  the  formulae  of  the  three  Pharmaco- 
poeias separately,  instead  of  incorporating  those  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin  with  the  London  ones.     This  has 
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necessarily  increased  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  a  dis- 
advantage which  will,  however,  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  increased  convenience  of  reference.     One 
point  he  has  retained,  which  was  objected  to  by  the 
Edinburgh  Monthly  Review,  viz.,  the  addition  of  the 
letters  L,  D,  E,y  in  some  cases  in  which  no  such  name 
as  the  one  under  consideration  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Dublin  or  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.      For  example, 
Antimonii  Potassio  Tartras,  Z.  D,  E,  was  objected  to, 
because  no  such  name  is  used   in  either   Dublin   or 
Edinburgh.     But  his  object,  in  such  cases,  is  to  indicate 
that  some  such  preparation  is  contained  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia whose  initials  are  attached,  though  it  may  be 
under  a  different  title ;  and,  as  he  has  always  added  the 
name  really  employed,  and  the  formula  given  for  making 
the  substance,  he  trusts  that  no  error  will  arise  from 
this  source.     It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  the  enu- 
meration of  all  the  additions  which  have  swelled  the 
work  to  its  present  size;  but  the  most  important  of  them 
are  the  articles  on  Arnica,  Bael,  Cotyledon,  Collodion, 
Gold,  Ferri  Pulvis,  Manganese,  Phyllerine,  Quinidine, 
Santonine,  the  Sulphites  and  Sulphurous  Acid,  Sumbul, 
Zinci  lodidum,  and  the  Pyrogenic  Compounds  employed 
in   the  treatment   of  Pulmonary   diseases.      There   is 
scarcely  a  page  which  has   not   received   addition   or 
alteration,  and  in  every  part  he  trusts  that  improve- 
ment will  be  visible. 

In  conclusion,  he  tenders  his  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  journals,  whose  favourable  notices  of 
his  first  essay  in  the  field  of  medical  literature,  have 
proved  no  feeble  stimulus  in  inciting  him  to  use  every 
exertion  to  render  the  present  deserving  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  encouraging  support. 

25.  Oxford  Street,  Liverpool,  August,  1854. 
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X  translator's  preface. 

of  "  Characteristic  Effects,"  is  therefore  devoted  to  this 
point,  whenever  the  substance  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  deserve  particular  notice ;  and  the  student  finds  under 
this  head  in  tartar-emetic,  that  it  is  ^*  a  nauseating,  de- 
pressing emetic,  causing  long-continued  vomiting,  and 
often  acting  upon  the  bowels  at  the  same  time,  unsuited 
for  aged  people  or  prostrate  conditions  of  the  system ; " 
whilst  sulphate  of  zinc  causes  ^'  little  nausea,  acts  once 
or  twice  only,  and  does  not  leave  any  depression.**  Ipe- 
cacuanha ^^  sometimes  occasions  severe  spasmodic  asthma, 
but  is  generally  a  Siife  and  efficacious  emetic ; "  whilst 
squill,  '^  though  sometimes  acting  as  one,  is  so  uncertain, 
that  it  is  never  employed  with  this  intention." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  passed  over  the  botany 
and  zoology  of  various  substances  very  briefly  indeed ; 
in  many  cases  having  scarcely  alluded  to  them.  He 
has,  however,  been  careful  to  mention  everything 
which  is  necessary  for  students  in  preparing  for  their 
examinations,  and  more  than  this  his  experience  has 
taught  him  they  never  read,  even  if  provided.  His 
object  has  not  been  to  write  a  book  on  natural  history, 
but  upon  the  properties  and  uses  of  medicines,  to  which 
branch  of  his  subject  he  has  devoted  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  attention,  in  the  hope  that  not  only  the 
student  but  the  practitioner  also,  may  find  himself  in 
possession  of  a  complete  compendium  of  the  effects  and 
uses  of  medicines,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
extends. 

For  one  division  of  his  work  he  begs  indulgence,  viz. 
the  section  entitled  "  Leaves,  or  Roots,  &c.,  for  which 
the  matter  under  consideration  may  be  mistaken."  Some 
of  those  which  he  has  put  down  may  seem  quite  out  of 
the  question.  He  can  only  reply  that  he  has  not  men- 
tioned anything  which  he  has  not  known  to  cause  mis- 
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take  or  difficulty;  and  he  would  strongly  advise  the 
student,  whilst  engaged  upon  the  subject,  to  place  at 
the  same  time  on  the  tabic  before  him  the  different 
things  which  may  be  mistaken ;  by  which  plan  he  will 
fix  them  in  his  memory  more  effectually  than  by  any 
other  means  with  which  the  author  is  acquainted. 

In  constructing  the  chemical  diagrams  he  has  gene- 
rally omitted  everything  which  is  not  essential  for  under- 
standing the  chemical  changes  described.  The  arrows 
are  employed  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  result :  when 
pointing  upwards  they  imply  that  a  volatile  product 
is  obtained ;  and  when  directed  downwards  they  show 
that  a  precipitate  is  formed. 

The  arrangement  adopted  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  the  text  of  which  is  indicated 
throughout,  by  being  printed  in  large  type;  and  the 
several  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  have  been  de- 
scribed in  full  under  one  or  other  of  the  preparations, 
the  most  important  of  which  have  been  selected  as 
far  as  possible.  Thus  the  medicinal  properties  of  Opium 
have  been  described  under  the  head  of  Tinctura  Opii ; 
and  those  of  Cinchona  and  its  Alkalies,  under  the  title 
of  Quinse  Disulphas,  in  the  ^^  Alkalies."  The  author  has 
endeavoured  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  which  might 
arise  from  this  arbitrary  mode  of  arrangement,  by 
making  the  Index  so  complete,  that  every  requisite 
information  may  at  once  be  found  in  it. 

It  is  stated  in  the  title  page  that  the  work  contains 
the  new  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceiab :  a 
statement  which  requires  a  word  of  explanation.  Every 
formula  requisite  for  dispensing  a  prescription  contained 
in  either  of  them  has  been  carefully  introduced;  and 
whenever  the  pharmaceutical  directions  differ  in  any 
important  respect  from  those  of  the  London  College, 
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they  have  been  given  in  full ;  but  when  the  directions 
for  making  certain  articles  which  are  never  prepared 
except  by  the  wholesale  chemist,  differ  very  slightly 
from  those  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  he  has  not 
repeated  them,  but  has  contented  himself  with  the 
London  directions.  He  believes  that  nothing  of  any 
practical  importance  haa  been  omitted. 

The  author  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  his  obligation  to  the  valuable  works  of 
Christison,  Faraday,  Neligan,  Paris,  Pereira,  Phillips, 
Soyle,  Taylor,  and  Thompson.  He  has  endeavoured 
to  acknowledge  his  obligation  in  each  instance,  but  it  is 
possible  that  in  a  work  of  such  extent  references  may 
occasionally  have  been  overlooked.  He  has  never  in- 
tentionally omitted  to  acknowledge  the  source  from 
which  he  has  obtained  his  information. 


Liverpool,  1851. 
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As  nearly  fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  we  have 
corrected  and  improved  our  Pharmacopoeia,  there  are 
circumstances  which  have  induced  us  to  undertake  the 
work  anew.  If  we  have  in  any  degree  benefited  the 
public  at  large  by  completing  this  edition^  we  must 
render  our  thanks  for  it  to  our  forerunners  who  have 
formerly  bestowed  their  labour  upon  the  same  work ; 
since  we  have  been  stimulated  by  their  example,  and 
instructed  by  their  endeavours.  We  wish^  however, 
to  make  a  few  remarks  by  way  of  preface ;  and  this 
not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  whole 
matter  of  the  book,  as  for  distinctly  explaining,  and  if 
necessary  strengthening  by  argument,  whatever  new 
or  partially  ambiguous  matter  may  exist  in  it. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  remark,  that  we  have 
referred  many  drugs  to  the  first  part,  which  formerly 
were  placed  in  the  second ;  and  we  thought  it  would 
not  be  inexpedient  to  enumerate  and  describe  those 
drugs  which  are  prepared  with  very  great  care  and 
accuracy  by  the  wholesale  chemists,  rather  than  to 
explain  in  what  proportion  and  mode  each  must  be  com- 
pounded ;  inasmuch  as  they  so  far  serve  our  purpose  that 
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there  is  not  the  least  necessity  for  their  being  prepared 
by  ourselves.  There  are,  however,  some  drugs  manu- 
factured for  our  use  by  the  wholesale  chemists,  with 
just  as  much  care  as  the  former,  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion of  which  we  have  nevertheless  preferred  to  explain, 
as  in  the  case  of  chloride  and  bichloride  of  mercury. 
We  have  done  so  with  this  view,  that  no  one  may  be 
without  a  formula  for  preparing  remedies  of  such  a 
kind  as  are  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  strong  (and 
therefore  highly  dangerous),  and  also  by  no  means  diflS- 
cult  in  their  preparation;  and  this  especially  lest  it 
should  happen  that  any  one  might  either  be  unable 
to  obtain  those  remedies,  or  might  suspect  them  of 
being  adulterated.  But,  in  truth,  though  the  greatest 
care  and  diligence  we  could  possibly  bestow  have  been 
expended  in  rightly  compounding  these  and  certain 
other  drugs,  we  do  not,  nevertheless,  deny,  that  other 
persons  skilled  in  chemistry  may  possibly  prepare  them 
with  less  expense,  or  greater  convenience,  by  another 
mode.  As  regards  these  preparations,  when  made  by 
others,  we  have  only  deemed  it  requisite  that  the  same 
tests  should  be  used  for  examining  them  which  we 
have  laid  down  for  determining  the  purity  of  our  own ; 
and  that  these  tests  should  be  so  far  used,  that  all  drugs 
are  to  be  considered  as  prohibited,  which,  so  to  speak, 
cannot  be  weighed  in  our  balance. 

We  have  added  certain  new  medicines,  simple  as 
well  as  compound,  because  they  seem  to  have  approved 
themselves  by  a  long  course  of  trial.  Moreover,  if 
there  are  any  tests  which  have  not  been  previously  de- 
scribed in  our  Pharmacopoeia,  but  are  useful  for  testing 
the  purity  of  our  materials,  we  have  inserted  them 
along  with  the  other  characters,  immediately  beneath 
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the  places  where  each  article  eecms  most  appropriately 
to  be  placed. 

Although   the   structure   of  vegetables   is  so   very 
different  from  metals  that  it  is  more  difficult  briefly 
to  define    and    describe    those    vegetable    substances 
which   are   useful   for   medical   purposes,   than    those 
which   are  taken  from  the  metals,  we  have  thought, 
nevertheless,  that  we  should  by  no  means  shrink  from 
this  more  difficult  part   of  our  undertaking;    especi- 
ally as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  declare  with 
the  greatest  accuracy  what  is  the  meaning   of  every 
name  in  this  Pharmacopoeia,  for  fear  any  ambiguity 
might  remain  from  different  substances  being  included 
under  the  same  title. 

The  names  of  medicines  in  every-day  use  we  have 
been  unwilling  rashly  to  change,  inasmuch  as  for  the 
most  part  they  were  given  by  our  predecessors  either 
on  scientific  principles,  or  because  they  had  the  sanction  . 
of  a  certain  antiquity  of  usage.     We  have  not  how- 
ever been  ignorant  that  we  ought  to  include  in  our 
nomenclature  all  the  progress  which  scientific  know- 
ledge has  made:   only  care  must  be  taken  that  in  select- 
ing  or   making   titles,  we   do  not   take   anything   as 
certain  and  proved  which  is  still  doubtful ;  inasmuch  as 
we  ought  to  keep  pace  with  natural  history,  rather 
than  outstrip  its  advance.     Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have 
placed  the  old  names  side  by  side  with  the  new  ones, 
in  such  a  manner  that  what  has  been  left  unchanged 
may  be  manifest  to  every  one. 

To  conclude,  we  hope  it  may  turn  out  that  our 
Pharmacopoeia,  constructed  upon  these  principles,  may 
be  seen  to  contain  the  observations  of  past  ages  and 
recent  research,  so  far  as  to  be  welcome  to  those 
already  exercising  the  medical  profession,  and  at  the 
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same  time  to  assist  youth,  hj  teaching  them  what  ma- 
terials to  employ.  We  hope  also  that,  for  those  who 
make  a  profit  by  preparing  and  selling  medicines,  it 
may  lay  down  rules  both  convenient  and  distinct,  and 
confirm  those  which  have  been  already  imposed. 


TUB 
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contains 


'  Twelve  Ounces,  ^  xij. 

Eight  Drachms,  3  viij. 

Three  Scruples,  9    iij. 
^  Twenty  Grains,  gr  xx. 


WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  etc. 

As  two  kinds  of  weights  are  used  in  England,  bj  one 
of  which  gold  and  silver,  and  by  the  other  nearly  all 
other  kinds  of  merchandise  are  valued,  we  employ  the 
former,  which  is  also  called  Troy  Weight  ;  and  we 
divide  the  pound  thus,  viz. 

The  Pound    fc  1 

—  Ounce     5 

—  Drachm  3 

—  Scruple   9  ^ 

—  Grain     gr. 

We  have  affixed  the  signs  by  which  it  is  usual  to 
denote  each  weight. 

We  use  measures  of  liquids  derived  from  the  gallon 
defined  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom :  this  for  medicinal 
purposes  we  divide  thus,  viz. 

The  Gallon  C]  g  f  Eight  Pints,  O  viij. 

—  Pint  O  B      TwentyFluidounces,  f  5  XX. 

—  Fluidouncef^  2.'   Eight  Fluidrachms,  f  3  viij. 

—  Fluidrachm  f  3  J  »  I  Sixty  Minims,  tt\.1x. 

—  Minim         n| 

We  have  affixed  the  signs  by  which  we  denote  each 
measure. 

The  Dublin  College  has  discarded  troy  weight,  and  now  employs 
avoirdupois  weight :  — 

The  pound,    lb  =    16  ounces     =  7000        grains. 
The  ounce,     3=8  drachms   =     437  5 
The  drachm,  5=3  scruples   =       54'68 
The  scruple,  3    =  18-22 

The  difference  in  weight  is  so  small  as  to  be  of  trifling  im- 
portance. 
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Care  is  to  be  taken  that  medicines  do  not  acquire 
any  impurity  from  the  material  of  the  vessels  in  which 
they  are  either  prepared  or  kept,  on  which  account  we 
wish  glass  or  glazed  vessels  to  be  used,  unless  it  is 
otJierwise  directed ;  and  we  consider  those  to  be  pro- 
perly glazed,  which  are  commonly  called  porcelain  or 
stoneware.  But  extreme  care  is  to  be  taken  that  no 
vessels  are  employed  which  are  glazed  with  lead. 

All  acid,  or  alkaline,  or  metallic  preparations,  and 
salts  of  every  kind,  ought  to  be  kept  in  stopped  glass 
bottles.  For  some  preparations  it  is  proper  that  the 
glass  should  be  black  or  green. 

Wherever  the  saturation  of  acids  or  alkalies  is  men- 
tioned, we  wish  it  to  be  ascertained  whether  it  be  per- 
fect or  not,  by  means  of  litmus  and  turmeric,  in  the 
mode  adopted  by  chemists.  But  when  crystals  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  dissolved  in  water,  are  added  to  saturate 
any  acid,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  carbonic  acid  should 
be  first  expelled  by  the  aid  of  heat.  In  performing  ex- 
periments it  is  necessary  to  use  nothing  but  distilled 
water.  Unless  it  is  otherwise  ordered,  white  bibulous 
paper  is  to  be  used,  both  for  straining  liquids  and  drying 
crystals. 

When  crucibles  are  required,  we  direct  those  to  be 
employed  which  are  Hessian  or  Cornish. 

A  water  bath  is  that  by  which  any  substance  con- 
tained in  a  proper  vessel  is  exposed  either  to  hot  water 
itself,  or  to  the  vapour  of  boiling  water. 

A  sand  bath  is  made  of  sand,  to  be  gradually  heated, 
in  which  anything  is  placed,  contained  in  a  proper  vessel. 

Chloride  of  Zinc  Bath,  D.  —  The  addition  to  water  of  various 
saline  substances  raises  the  temperature  requisite  for  ebullition 
considerably  above  that  required  by  pure  water.  And  various 
saline  solutions  are  accordingly  employed,  when  a  uniform  tempe- 
rature somewhat  above  212°  F.  is  required.  The  Dublin  College 
employs  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  a  bath  from  which  some 
volatile  substances  are  to  be  distilled  which  require  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  212*^  F. 

Fusible  Meted  Bath,  E,  —  The  Ed.  Coll.  employe  a  bath  made 
of  fusible  metal  (^8  parts  tin,  4  lead,  3  bismuth),  with  a  similar  in- 
tention of  obtainmg  a  uniform  temperature  higher  than  212^  F. 
By  means  of  th'is  baUi  a  heat  of  320°  F.  can  be  maintained  steadily. 


F/g.l. 


/t\ 
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We  measure  the  degree  of  heat  by  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer. When  we  direct  a,  boiling  heat,  we  under- 
stand that  which  ia  marked  212°;  but  we  call  that  a 
gentle  heat  which  ia  marked  between  90°  and  100°. 

Sereral  kinds  of  thermometer  are  in  common  use  besides  Fobren- 
heit'^  and  tbej  are  constructeJ  of  various  materials. 
The  simplest  is  the  Air  thermometer,  or  Sanctorius's 
(fe-  1-) ;  in  which  air  is  contained  in  lie  bulb,  whilst 
the  long  tube  is  immersed  in  the  coloured  fluid,  bj 
which  it  is  also  partly  filled.  When  the  air  is  ex- 
panded bj  heat,  the  fluid  is  depressed  in  the  tube- 
Bat  this  Kirm  is  not  convenient;  because  the  enpan- 
sion  of  air  ia  so  considerable,  that  the  instrument 
must  be  very  large  to  admit  a  ran;;e  of  only  a  few 
degrees.  The  volume  of  air  in  (be  bulb  also  varies 
from  changes  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  independent 
-    .,  of  any  chan'^e  of  temperature, 

rj  ~  The  Spirit  thermometer  is  constructed  of  coloured 

1%  zi  alcohol  contained  in  a  common  thermometer  tube. 
■-  '  As  spirit  boils  at  a  temperature  of  176°  F.,  it  cannot 
be  used  for  measuring  high  degrees  of  heat;  but  it 
possesses  an  advantage  over  all  other  substances 
employed,  in  remaining  fluid  at  the  lowest  known 
temperatures.  Hence  it  is  used  in  experiments  upon 
freezing  mixtures,  and  in  cold  climates  ta  which  mer- 
cury is  often  tVoien. 

The  Mercurial  thermometer  is  the  one  most  com- 
monly employed,  and  is  applicable  to  a  lai^e  range  of 
temperature. 
Mercury  ia  solid  at  40°  or  44°  below  0°  F.,  and  volatilises  at 
660'  or  666°  F. ;  but  between  these  two  points  It  is  fluid,  and  thus 
has  a  ranee  of  700°.  Its  rate  of  expansion  is  nearly  equable,  as 
high  as  ttie  temperature  of  boiling  water ;  in  which  respect  it  is 
tu|ierior  to  all  other  fluids  employed  for  making  thermometers. 

Three  scales  are  used,  which  difler  much  from  one  another,  viz. 
Fahrenheit's  in  England,  Centigrade  in  France,  and  Reaumur's  in 
Ucnnany  and  Prussia.  In  the  Centigrade  (,fig.  2  C.)  and  in  Reau- 
mur's scales  (_fig.  2  R.)  the  freezing  point  of  water  is  made  0', 
whilst  in  Fahrenheit's  (Jig.  2.  F.)  0°  is  32°  below  the  freezing  point 
of  water.  In  the  Centigrade  scale  100°  marks  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  and  in  Reaumur's  S0°  marlis  the  same  point,  while  it  is 
indicated  in  Fahrenheit's  by  212°.  Hence  Iwtween  freezing  and 
bcnitng  there  arc  100°  in  the  C.  scale,  SO"  in  the  R.,  and  1H0°  in 
the  F.  scale. 

Fahrenheit's  zero  is  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  because  he 
took  ■  mixture  of  snow  and  gait,  which  he  believed  to  produce  an 
entire  absence  of  heat ;  and  he  therefore  called  it  zero.  He  then 
divided  bis  scale  into  212°.     If  the  degrees  of  one  scale  arc  to  be 
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reduced  into  those  of  another,  the  32°  belon  freeziDg  must  alwajs 
be  taken  into  account.  On  referring  to 
the  scale  it  irill  be  seen  that  180°  on 
the  F.  scale,  between  freezing  and  boil- 
ing, are  equal  to  100°  C.  or  to  80°  R,; 
or,  on  reducing  these  to  smaller  numbers, 
9°  F.  will  equal  5°  C.  or  4"  R.  Let  us 
now  find  the  temperature  on  the  C.  scale 
at  which  alcohol  boils.  This  point  is 
176°  F.j  but  Uiis  is  not  17^'^  above 
freezing,  at  which  the  C.  scale  com* 
mences,  but  176°  above  0°  of  F.  In 
order  to  compare  them,  we  must  there- 
fore see  how  manr  degrees  it  is  above 
freezing,  which  is  found  by  subtracting 
the  32°  below  the  freezing  point  This 
leaves  144'".  Consequent^,  alcohol  boila 
nt  144°  F.  above  (be  freezing  point.  If 
then  9°  F,  equal  5°  C,  bow  many  do 
144°  F.  equal? 

As9F.  :  3C.  ::  144  F.  :  80  C,  the 
temperature  on  the  C.  scale. 

If  it  be  desired  to  reduce  F.  to  R. 
we  must  proceed  in  the  same  way, 
but  4  must  be  substituted  for  B,  be- 
cause 9°  F.  equal  only  4°  R.  instead 
of  5°  C.  Ether  boils  at  about  98°  F., 
to  what  does  this  correspond  nn  R.'s 
scale?  This  is,  again,  not  98°  above 
freezing,  but  above  Eero;  and  to  find 
the  number  of  degrees  above  freezing 
we  must  subtract  the  32°  below  that 
point.  This  leaves  66°  F.  above  freez- 
ing, nt  which  ether  boils.  If,  then,  9°  F. 
equal  4°  R.,  how  many  degrees  do  66°  F. 
equal? 

As  S  F.  :  4  R.  ::  66°  F.  29  R.,  the 
temperature  on  the  R.  scale. 

But  if  degrees  of  C.  or  R.  are  to  be 
reduced  to  tne  F.  scale,  the  32°  must  be 
differently  treated.  Suppose  that  a  room 
were  to  be  kept  at  15°  C,  what  would 
th*s  be  on  the  P.  scale  P  Since  5°  C. 
equal  9°  F.,  how  many  will  13°  C. 
equal  ? 

,  As  3  C. :  9  F.  ::  15  C.  :  37  F.  But 
this  is  27°  above  the  freezing  point ;  and 
to  find  the  number  on  the  F.  scale  to 
which  this  corresponds,  we  must  find 
how  many  it  is  above  zero,  which  is 
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done  bj  adding  93°  to  Ihit  number.  Hence  27  +  32^39°,  the 
leoiperatuTe  od  Fshrenheit'a  scale. 

Ii  B  chemical  procen  is  to  be  conducted  at  32°  B ,  what  is  ihia 
on  the  F.  licalc  ? 

4'  R.  equiJ  9°  P.,  what  do  32°  R.  equal  f 

Aa  4  K.  :  9  F.  ::  32  R.  :  72  F.  But  this  is  72°  above  free- 
ing. To  find  how  man;  this  is  above  0°  F.  we  must  add  32°,  then 
72  +  32  =  104°  F.  the  required  temperature. 

RuUm.  —  The  rules,  therefore,  when  ghorllT  ezpreseed,  are  as 
fiJlow:  — 

To  reduce  degree*  of  P.  to  thoMt  of  C. — From  the  given  number 
of  dc^reea  subtract  32,  multiply  the  remainder  b;  5,  and  divide 
theproduct  by  9. 

To  reduce  degreei  nf  F.  to  thote  of  R. — From  the  given  number 
of  degrees  subtract  32°,  multiply  the  remainder  by  4,  and  divide 
the  product  by  9. 

To  reduce  degree*  of  C.  to  Hioie  of  F.  —  Multiplv  the  given 
number  of  degrees  by  9,  divide  the  product  by  3,  and  add  32°  to 
the  quotient 

To  reduce  degree/  of  R.  to  Ihote  of  F.  —  Multiply  the  given 
number  of  degrees  by  9,  divide  the  product  by  4,  and  add  32°  to 
the  qnotient. 

To  measure  Tcry  high  temperatures  solid  instruments  are  em- 
ployed, termed  pyrometers.  Of  these  the  oldest  is  Wedgwood's, 
which  consists  oi  a  graduated  wedge  of  clav,  made  to  puss  a  cer- 
tain depth  into  a  groove.  When  it  is  heated  in  a  furnace,  the  clay 
contracta,  owing  to  the  expulsion  of  moisture,  and  will  then  pass 
further  into  the  groove.  Tlie  temperature  is  estimated  by  the  de- 
gree of  contraction.  This  is  not,  however,  to  be  trusted ;  becajue 
it  contracts  as  much  if 
^ntly  heated  for  a  long 
time  aa  if  very  much 
heated  for  a  shorter  time. 
Daaiel's        pyromeler 


,  lodn,  Blln)  fnin '^j  nnd  moved 
bfdlCHFSnilim  nllhr  iHTi 


awo  0%'.  3.)  is  now  generally 

IMO  used.     It   consists   of   a 


black  lead  socket 
which  a  bar  of  soft  iron 
or  platinum  fits.  At  the 
end  of  this  bar  is  a  porce* 
lain  rod,  which  moves 
stiffly,  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  of  a  plati- 
num band  at  the  top  of 
the  socket.  When  the 
instrument  is  introduced 
into  the  furnace,  the  me- 
tallic bar  ex  pnnds,  length- 
ens, and  pushes  up  the 
porcelain     rod.       This 
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moves  an  index,  which  can  be  fitted  on  when  the  instrument 
is  cold.  The  porcelain  rod  is  prevented,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
platinum  band,  from  slipping  down  as  the  bar  of  metal  contracts 
on  cooling. 
Leslie*s  diflerential  thermometer  is  shown  at  fg.  4.  Both  the 
Fig,  4.  bulbs  contain  air,  and  the  connecting  tube 

contains  some  coloured  fluid.  If  any  heated 
body  is  brought  near  one  bulb,  the  air  ex* 
pands  and  depresses  the  fluid. 

This  does  not  indicate  an  increase  of  tem* 
perature  which  afiects  both  bulbs  equally; 
for  then  the  air  in  each  expands  eaualhr, 
and  there  will  be  no  alteration  in  the  neignt 
of  the  fluid. 

When  mention  is  made  of  specific 
gravity,  it  is  meant  that  the  sub- 
stance spoken  of  shall  be  heated  to 
62°. 

The  Ed.  Coll.  directs  60""  F.  as  the  proper 
temperature. 

When  mention  is  made  of  the 
weight  of  a  precipitate,  we  mean  the  material  by  means 
of  which  it  is  thrown  down,  to  be  added  in  excess,  and 
what  is  precipitated  to  be  well  washed  and  dried  at  a 
heat  of  212^  unless  otherwise  directed.  Care  must,  how- 
ever, be  taken,  lest,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  should  be 
again  dissolved,  when  too  much  of  the  precipitating 
agent  is  added. 

Specific  gravity  means  the  proportion  between  the  weight  of  any 
substance  and  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  some  other  substance  taken 
as  a  standard. 

Distilled  water  is  the  standard  taken  for  solids  and  fluids;  and 
atmospheric  air,  perfectly  dry  and  pure,  for  gases  and  vapours. 
Various  modes  are  necessarily  employed  to  ascertain  the  specific 
gravity  of  these  different  classes  of  bodies. 

Oases  or  vapours.  —  To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  these  bodies 
a  globe,  made  of  very  thin  glass,  and  capable  of  containing  a  known 
bulk  of  gas  (say  100  cubic  inches),  is  exhausted  by  means  of  an 
air-pump,  and  carefully  weighed.  It  is  then  filled  with  atmo- 
spheric air,  which  has  been  previously  deprived  of  all  moisture 
by  transmission  through  chloride  of  calcium,  and  again  weighed. 
Its  weight  will  have  increased  by  31  grains.  If  now  the  specific 
gravity  of  hydrogen  is  to  be  found,  exhaust  the  globe  a  second 
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time,  and  fill  it  with  dry  hjdrogen.  Its  weight  is  now  increased  by 
2-14  grains.  Here  the  air  weighs  31  grains,  whilst  the  same  bulk 
of  hjdrogen  weighs  onlj  2*1 4  grains.  As  the  weight  of  air  is  taken 
as  unity,  we  shall  find  the  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  thus  :  — 

Weight  of  100  cub.  io.        Weight  of  100  cub.  In.       Specific  gra*       Specific  gravity 
of  air.  of  hydrogen.  vityofair.  of  hydrogen. 

1         :         -069 


As  31  grs. 


2*14  grs. 


100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  are  found  to  weigh  34*1  gr^ns ;  its 
specific  gravity  is,  therefore, 

Specific  gra«       Specific  gravity 
vuy  of  air. 


Weight  of  100  cub.  in. 
of  air 


As  31  grs. 


Weight  of  100  cub.  In. 
of  oxygen. 

34- 1  grs. 


1 


of  oxygen. 
1*1 


In  all  these  cases  the  gas  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  temperature  of 
62**  F. 

Liquids. — The  specific  gravity  of  these  substances  b  found 
by  two  different  methods ;  viz.  by  weighing  them,  or  by  the  hydro- 
meter. 

First.  —  By  weighing  them.  A  thin 
bottle*  is  taken,  and  carefully  weighed 
when  dry.  It  is  then  filled  with  distilled 
water  to  a  mark  a,  and  is  again  weighed.  The 
water  is  found  to  weigh — suppose  400  grains. 
The  bottle  is  to  be  emptied,  carefully  dried, 
and  filled  to  the  same  mark  with  the  liquid, 
the  specific  cavity  of  which  is  required. 

Suppose  £is  is  found  to  weigh  380  grains. 
The  same  Wftof  distilled  water  (which  is  taken 
as  unity)  weighed  400  ^ains.  We  then  cal- 
culate the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  in  the 
following  manner :  — 

ii:J»K»  «#*!.«  .•••»  Weight  of  the  #fl»wr*iiJ*      S(«cl6c  gra-    Specific  gravity 

Weight  or  the  water.  •  ^f  ^j^^  fl^j ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^       *^  required. 


As  400  grs. 


380  grs. 


0-95 


If,  instead  of  weighing  380  grains,  it  had  weighed  600  grains, 
then, 

Wdght  of  water.         Weight  of  the  fluid.  ^^VSir.  ^'^niV£'" 

As  400  grs.        :        600  grs.         ::  1  :  1*5 

It  is  more  common,  however,  to  use  a  thin  stoppered  bottle, 
which  is  made  to  contain  exactly  1000  grains  of  distilled  water  at 
62^  F.  When  this  is  filled  with  the  liquid  under  examination,  the 
actual  weight  gives  the  specific  gravity. 

Thus,  iffilled  with  rectified  spirits,  such  a  bottleful  will  weigh 
838  grains,  the  specific  gravity  is  therefore  *838. 

*  Soch  a  botdc  may  be  obtained  for  one  or  two  shillings  from  any 
of  the  cheap  thermometer  makers. 
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For:  — 

Weight  of  the  water. 
As  1000  grs. 


Weight  of  the  fluid.       !SPSI^T. 
838  grs.       ::         1 


Specific  grmrltf 
required. 

•838 


Sometimes  1000  instead  of  1  is  taken  as  the  specific  gravitj  of 
water  when  liquids  are  under  examination ;  and  then  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  spirit  would  be  838  whole  figures,  instead  of  '838 
decimal  ones.  The  London  College  assumes  1  as  the  standard,  and 
in  it  spirit  is  said  to  be  sp.  gr.  *838.  The  Dublin  and  Edinburgh 
Colleges  take  1000,  and  tneir  figures  are,  therefore,  whole  ones  838. 
Nitric  acid  is  sp.  gr.  1*42  Ph.  L.  1380  to  1390  Ed.  and  1500  Dub. 
Secondly. — By  the  hydrometerj^^*.  6.  This  is  made  of  glass,  and 
into  the  lower  bulb  mercury  is  introduced,  to  make  the  instrument 
sink,  and  to  keep  it  upright  when  in  the  fluid.  The  lighter  any 
fluid  is,  the  deeper  will  the  hydrometer  sink  in  it ;  while  the  heavier 
the  fluid  is,  the  higher  will  it  float.  The  quantity  of  mercury  is  so 
adjusted,  that  when  the  instrument  is  put  into  distilled  water  it 
sinks  to  the  mark  1*0.  K  it  is  now  put  into  a  solution  of  salt, 
which  is  heavier  than  pure  water,  it  will  be  more  buoyed  up,  and 

will  not  sink  lower  than  1*1  or  1*2,  according  to  the 

density  of  the  fluid. 

If  it  be  put  into  alcohol,  or  proof  spirit,  which 

are  much  lighter  than  water,  it  will  sink  in  the  first 

to  *79,  or  in  the  second  to  •92. 

When  this  instrument  is  employed  for  ascertaining 

the  specific  gravity  of  urine,  it  is  called  a  Urino- 

meter. 

The  standard  temperature  for  spirit  is  fixed  by 

the  excise  laws  at  62*  F. 

Solids,  —  The  specific  gravity  of  these  bodies  also 

is  found  by  comparing  their  weight  with   that  of 

an   eqval  bulk   of  water.    But  as  their  figure  is 

often  irregular,  the  bulk  of  water  which  is  equal  to 

them    cannot    be  found  by 

putting  them  into  a  bottle,  as 

in  the  case  of  liquids,  and  a 

different    method   must    be 

adopted.  If  the  vessel  a  were 

perfectly  filled  with   water, 

and  any  irregular  solid,  &, 
were  immersed,  it  would  cause  as  much 
water  to  run  over  the  sides  as  would  be  exactly  equal  to  its  bulk. 
This  water  might  be  collected  and  carefully  weighed,  and  the  solid 
body  might  be  taken  out  and  weighed  also.  Suppose  it  weighed 
32  grains,  and  the  water  were  found  to  weigh  16  grains.  Here  the 
water  weighs  16  grains  and  the  same  bulk  of  the  solid  weighs  a^ 

grains.  ^^ 

Then,  as  water  is  taken  as  the  standardise  unity,  the  specific 

gravity  is  thus  found: —      ^  i  ^* 


-  11 

-  1-2 


Fig.  7. 
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Weight  of  water. 
As  16  grs. 


Weight  ofioUd. 

32  grs. 


Sp.  gr.  <^  water. 
1 


Sp.  gr.  of  solid. 
2 


But  this  plan  is  practically  inconvenient.,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
collect  the  wnole  of  the  water  that  has  run  over  the  sides. 

In  the  vessel  A  the  upper  stratum  of  water,  a,  is  prevented  from 
sinking  to  the  bottom  bj  the  upward  pressure  p-     g 

of  the  Tower  layer,  ft,  which  supports  it,  or  buojs  ^' 

it  up.  But  any  irregular-shaped  portion,  c,  of 
this  layer  is  buoyed  up  just  in  the  same  way. 
Suppose  that  this  irrepilar  portion  were  to 
become  solid,  without  m  the  least  altering  its 
weight,  it  would  still  be  similarly  supported. 
Now,  if  this  portion  could  be  tuien  out  and 
accurately  weighed,  and  were  found  to  weigh  lOO  grains,  in  this  case 
the  water  surrounding  and  below  it  woidd  be  supporting  a  weight 
of  100  grains.  Suppose,  however,  that,  instead  of  weighing  the 
same  as  the  water,  it  were  a  solid  weighing  twice  as  much,  or  200 
grains,  the  water  would  still  support  100  grains  of  its  weight,  but 
it  would  sink  to  the  bottom,  because  100  grains  would  be  unsup- 
ported. Agun :  if  a  solid  body  were  found  to  weigh  80  ^ains  in 
the  air,  and  were  then  put  into  water,  and  found  to  weigh,  whilst 
in  the  water,  only  60  grains — in  this  case  the  water  would  be  sup- 
porting 20  grains  of  its  weight,  or  the  weight  of  such  a  bulk  of 
water  as  u  equal  to  the  bmk  of  the  solid.  That  bulk  of  water 
then  weighs  20  grains,  whilst  the  same  bulk  of  the  solid  weighed 
80  grains. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  therefore  thus  found :  — 


Weight  of  water. 

As  20  grs. 


Weight  of  Mlid. 

80  grs. 


Specific  grarity 
of  water. 


Specific  graTltv  of 
solid  required. 


This  solid  body  is  therefore  four  times  as  heavy  as  the  same 
bulk  of  water,  which  is  all  that  is  implied  by  the  term  specific 

60^  F.  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  specific  gravity  of  solids  is 
generally  taken. 

To  ascertain  in  practice  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid,  it  must  be 
first  susp^ded  by  a  very  fine  thread  from  the  bottom  of  a  scale 
pan,  ana  carefully  weighed  in  the  air.  It  must  then  be  immersed 
m  distilled  water,  and  the  loss  of  weight  noted.  The  original 
weight  in  the  air  is  then  to  be  divided  b^  the  loss  of  weight  in  the 
water,  juid  the  result  is  the  specific  gravity  required. 

Suppose  the  weight  in  the  air  to  be  356  grains  and  the  weight  in 
the  water  313  grains.  The  loss  is  43  grains.  Then,  356  divided 
^iy  the  loss  equals  8*279,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body. 

If  the  solid  body  is  lighter  than  wat«r,  it  must  still  be  weighed  in 

the  air,  as  before,  and  Uien  immersed  in  the  water :  as,  however,  it 

will  not  sink,  weights  must  be  laid  upon  the  top  of  it,  until  it  is 

jmtt  over  head  in  the  water.    This  weight  must  be  added  to  that 
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in  the  air,  and  the  united  weight  being  divided  by  the.  weight  of 
the  body  in  the  air  gives  the  specific  gravity  required.  Thus,  if 
a  piece  of  wood  weighed  76  grains  in  the  air,  and  63  gnuns  were 
placed  upon  it  in  the  water  before  it  sunk  over  head,  76+63=139 
will  ec|ual  the  weight  which  the  water  has  buoyed  up,  that  is  — 
the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  solid.    Then 

Weight  of  water.         ^«»«»»^  °f ',^^«-*-^     .i^S^e^r,    '^SSS.'^ 

Asl39gr8.  :  76grs.         ::         1  :  -546 

Powders. — To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  powders  was  an  ope- 
ration of  considerable  difficulty  until  I  proposed  the  following  plan 
some  years  since.  (JMed,  Qaz,  1844.)  A  quantity  of  air  is  uways 
contained  between  the  particles  of  powders,  and  is  retained  so 
firmly  as  not  to  escape  when  put  into  water.  Owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance the  powder  appears  to  occup;^  more  space  than  it  really 
docs,  and  the  weight,  compared  with  this  apparent  bulk,  is  there- 
fore inaccurate. 

Take  a  specific  gravity  bottle  capable  of  containing,  say  1000 
grains  of  water ;  an^  having  counterpoised  it,  introdace  Uie  powder, 
first  weighed,  and  partially  fill  the  bottle  with  water.  Then  place 
the  bottle  and  its  contents  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and 
exhaust  the  air.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  air  which  was 
amongst  the  powder  escapes,  and  is  removed  by  continuing  the  ex- 
haustion. Then  re- admit  the  air,  and  fill  the  bottle  with  water  and 
weigh  it.  Suppose  it  weighs  1050  grains.  The  powder  itself 
weighed,  say  100  grains,  and  there  are  therefore  in  tne  bottle  950 
grains  of  water.  But  it  is  capable  of  holding  1000  grains  of 
water.  The  powder,  therefore,  occupies  the  space  of  50  grains  of 
water. 

The  weight  of  the  powder  is  thus  easily  compared  with  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  (See  Def.  ofSp,  Ora.p.  6.)  For 
it  weighed  100  grains,  and  the  same  bulk  of  water  weighs  only  50 
grains.    Therefore, 

Weight  of  water.  Weight  of  powder.         Specifi,^f;rltj       S^^c^jravity 

As50grs.  :  100  grs.         ::         1  :  2 

The  following  tables  arc  added,  though  not  contained  in  the 
Pharmacopoeias :  — 

TROT,  OE  APOTHEC ABIES*  WEIGHT. 


round.       Ounces.       Drachms.      Scrtiplcs. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

1     =      12     =     96     =     288     = 

5760 

^ 

372-96 

1     =       8     =       24     = 

480 

z^ 

31-08 

1     =         3     = 

60 

^z 

3-88 

1      = 

20 

ZIZ 

1-29 

1 

Z!Z 

•085 
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AVOIBDUPOI8  WEIGHT. 

Pound.        Ounces.       Drachmi.          Grains.  Grainnief. 

1  =  16  =  256  =  7000  =  453-26 

1  =   16  =   437*5  =  28-33 

1  =    27-344  =  1-77 

1  =  -065 


AP0THECABIE8  COMPABBD  WITH  AYOIBDUPOIS  WEIGHT. 


Ounces. 

Drachms. 

Grains. 

1  pound  (apoth.)     =     13 

2 

18    Avoirdupois. 

1  ounce      •         .    =       1 

1 

15 

1  drachm    .         .    = 

2 

5 

1  scruple    .        .     — 

20 

1  grain       •         .    = 

1 

AVOnfcDUPOIS  COMPABED  WITH  APOTHECARIES  WEIGHT. 

lb  3  3  9  Gr. 

1  pound  (avoird.)  =  12        4        2          0  Apothecaries. 

1  ounce        .         .  =  7        0  18 

1  drachm     .         .  =  1           7*3 

1  grain         .         .  =  1 

From  the  above  tables  it  is  evident,  that  the  apothecaries 
pound,  ounce,  and  drachm  differ  from  the  avoirdupois  weights  of 
the  same  name.  The  Dublin  College  uses  avoirdupois  weight 
alone;  and  therefore,  if  a  Dublin  prescription  is  dispensed  in 
England,  the  medicine  will  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  inten- 
tions of  the  writer.  This  may  occasion  a  suspicion  that  a  mistake 
has  been  made  bj  the  dispenser ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
material  harm  would  result  from  the  difierence  of  a  seventh  in  the 
dose.  The  tablespoons  by  which  doses  are  generally  measured, 
vary  more  than  this  amongst  themselves. 

The  French  gramme  is  here  introduced,  as  it  is  frequently  met 
with  in  the  wo»8  of  the  present  day.  For  rough  calculations  it 
will  suffice  to  multiply  any  given  number  of  grammes  by  15,  to 
find  the  corresponding  number  of  grains.  The  true  weight  of  the 
gramme  is  15*444  grams. 

IMPEBIAL  BfBASUBB. 


Iloa 

• 

Pint*.          Fluidounces.       Fluidrarhms. 

Minims. 

1 

=s 

8       =       160       =       1280       = 

76800 

1       =         20       =         160       = 

9600 

1       =             8       = 

480 

1       = 

60 

12 
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Weight  of  water  at  G20. 
Imperial  gallon  . 
Imperial  pint 
Imperial  lluidounce 
Imperial  fluidracbm 
Imperial  minim  . 


Aioir.  lb.  OS. 

Grains. 

Cubic  inches 

.     =      10     0     = 

70000 

=     277-274 

.     =        14     = 

8750 

=       34-659 

.=        01     = 

437-5 

=         1-733 

,      =r 

54-7 

=         0  216 

,      = 

•91 

=         0-004 

IMPERIAL  COMPARED  WITH  WINE  MEASURE. 


Gallon  (imp.) 

Pint 

Fluidounce 

Fluidrachm 

Minim 


Gallon.  Pint.       Fliiidos.  Fluldrach.  Minims. 

=     1  1  9  5  3    Wine. 

=  1  3  1  35 

=  7  38 

=  58 

=  0-96 


WINE  COMPARED  WITH  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 


Phitf. 

Fluidos. 

Fluldrach. 

Minims. 

Gallon  (wine) 

= 

6 

13 

2 

22     Imp. 

Pint 

r= 

16 

5 

17 

Fluidounce     . 

^x 

1 

0 

19 

Fluidrachm     . 

^^ 

1 

2-5 

Minim 

zin 

1-04 

One  cubic  inch  of  water  at  62°  F.  weighs  252-458  grdns. 

It  has  become  of  late  so  much  the  fasliion  to  use  French  mea- 
sures as  well  as  French  weights,  that  the  following  tables  havu 
been  introduced :  — 


FRENCH  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 


English  Inches. 

Millimetre 

=                0393 

Centimetre 

=               -8937 

Decimetre 

=            3-9371 

Miles. 

Fur. 

Yards. 

Feet.  Inches.* 

Metre 

=           39-3710  = 

0 

0 

1 

0         3-37 

Decametre 

=         393-7100  = 

0 

0 

10 

2         9-7 

Hecatometre 

=       3937-1000  = 

0 

0 

109 

1         1 

Kilometre 

=     39371-0000  = 

0 

4 

213 

1       10 

Myriametre 

=  3937100000  = 

6 

1 

156 

0        4 

*  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  close  correspondence  between  the 
French  standard  of  measure  (the  Metre)  and  our  own,  which  is  the  length 
of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  on  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  vacuo,  at  62°  F.  This  is  determined  by  Captain  Kater  to 
be  39*1393  inches,  differing  only  about  ^  of  an  inch  from  the  French 
standard,  which  was  obtained  by  accurately  measuring  the  length  of  a 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  taking  the  ten  millionth  part  of  this  as  their 
metre. 
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FBBUCH  MEA8UBB8  OP  CAPACITY. 


Centilitre 

Decilitre 

Litre 

Decalitre 

HecatoUtre 

Kilolitre 

Mjrialitre 


English  Cubic  In 

•06103 

•61028 

610280 

61  02800 

610*28000 

6102-80000 

61028-00000 

610280-00000 


ImperUI. 


In.    Tom. 

Hog.'cal. 

Pt. 

or 

= 

•035 
•35 

= 

2 
22 

1 
1 
0 

3-52 
15-2 
12 
0 

=      1 
=   10 

0     10 
2      5 

0 
6 

12-8 
14-4 

PART    I. 


MATERIA  MEDICA 

Embracing  animal,  vegetable,  and  chemical  bodiesi 
which  we  direct  to  be  employed,  either  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases, or  in  the  preparation  of  medicines;  whether  they 
are  produced  naturally,  or  are  prepared  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  or  are  sold  wholesale  in  other  places. 


Remarks,  —  The  pharmacopoeia  is  divided  into  two  principal 
sections :  — 

1st.  The  Materia  Medica.  2nd.  The  Preparations, 

In  the  first  section  are  placed  such  substances  as  are  employed  in 
their  natural  state,  or  are  made  on  a  large  scale  for  commercial 
purposes :  e.  g.  roots  and  barks,  which  are  produced  naturally,  and 
alum  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  are  only  made  by  the  whole- 
sale chemists.  In  the  second  section  are  placed  all  the  Preparations 
made  from  them.  Thus,  Cinchona  bark  is  placed  in  the  first  sec- 
tion, or  the  Materia  Medica,  because  it  is  simply  the  rough  mate- 
rial from  which  various  medicinal  preparations  are  to  be  made ;  but 
infusion  of  Cinchona  is  placed  in  the  second,  or  the  Preparations, 
because  it  is  a  definite  preparation  ordered  by  the  pharmacopceia. 
Alum  and  common  sulphate  of  iron  are  placed  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  for  they  are  manufactured  wholesale  for  other  than  simply 
medicinal  purposes ;  but  burnt  alum  and  purified  sulphate  of  iron 
are  placed  in  the  Preparations,  because  they  are  to  be  prepared  in 
a  special  manner  prescribed  in  the  pharmacopoeia;  for  though  the 
commercial  article  is  the  substance  from  which  the  purified  sulphate 
is  prepared,  it  is  not  pure  enou[^h  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  is, 
therefore,  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  the  purified  sul- 
phate in  the  Preparations.  In  former  editions  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, the  College  placed  several  substances  amongst  the  Prepa- 
rations, which  it  has  now  removed  into  the  Materia  Medica :  e.  g. 
disulphatc  of  quinine  and  the  salts  of  morphia ;  because  they  can 
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be  obtained  wholesale  by  several  different  processes,  and  it  is  im- 
luaterial  which  is  employed,  if  only  the  substance  is  pure  when  it 
is  obtained.  The  College,  therefore,  puts  these  substances  amongst 
the  wholesale  materials  contained  in  the  Materia  Medica ;  but  it 
places  the  liquor  morphia;  ocetatis,  and  the  tinctura  quinse  com- 
posita,  amongst  the  Preparations,  because  they  are  to  be  of  a  de- 
finite strength,  which  is  not  left  to  the  option  of  the  dispensing 
druggist. 

On  the  Collection  and  Preservation  of  Vegetables. 

Vegetable  substances  arc  to  be  collected  in  a  dry  sea- 
son, when  moistened  neither  by  showers  nor  dew.  They 
should  be  gathered  annually,  and  not  kept  beyond  a 
year. 

Most  Roots  and  Rhizomes  are  to  be  dug  up  when  the 
leaves  and  old  stems  have  fallen  off,  and  before  the  new 
ones  are  put  forth. 

Barks  ought  to  be  collected  at  that  season  in  which 
they  can  most  easily  be  separated  from  the  wood. 

Herbs  and  Leases  are  to  be  gathered  after  the  flowers 
have  blown,  and  l)efore  the  seeds  have  ripened. 

Flowers  are  to  be  plucked  when  freshly  blown. 

Fruits  and  Seeds  are  to  be  collected  when  ripe. 

Keep  the  parts  of  vegetables  dry  for  use,  unless 
otherwise  directed.  Those  which  you  wish  to  dry,  place 
soon  after  being  gathered,  in  very  shallow  wicker  trays, 
in  a  gentle  heat  in  a  current  of  air,  light  being  ex- 
cluded ;  then  as  the  moisture  evaporates,  increase  the 
heat  gently  to  150**,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  dried. 
Lastly,  keep  the  more  delicate  parts — viz.  the  flowers 
and  leaves,  in  black  glass  vessels  well  stoppered,  and  the 
others  in  suitable  vessels,  so  that  access  of  light  and 
moisture  may  be  excluded  from  them. 
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CATALOGUE  OF 


In  the  first  row  are  placed  short  names  of  the  articles,  such  for  the  most 
scriptions.  In  the  second,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  names  of  animals  are 
Chemical  substances  are  designated  by  their  more  modern  names. 


Nam*  for  PreacripUoiu. 


Abfinthium 
Wormwood. 


Acacia 
Gum  arable. 


Scientific  Name  or 
Docrlption. 


Acetum  Brltannicum 
Britith  Vinegar. 


Acetum  DettUlatum,  B. 

Aoetum  UalUcum*  B.  8c  D.     - 
French  vincRar. 

Acidum  Aceticum 
Acetic    acid    (of    com- 
merce, sp.  gr.  1048,  L.; 
Um,  E.\  1044.  D.) 

Acidoro  Arsenlosum 
Arsenious  acid. 


Acidum  Bonxoicum 
Benioic  acid. 


Aridum  Citrlcum 
Citric  acid. 


Acidum  Gallicum  - 
Gallic  acid. 

Acidum  Hydrochloricum. 
Hydrocliloric  acid.  sp.  gr. 
116,  L.;  118,  £. 

Acidum  Nitricum  • 
Nitric  acid,  ip.gr.  r42, 
Z,.;  1-38  to  1*39,  E. 


Artemisia  absinthium     • 
The  flowering  plant. 


Various  species  of  acacia. 
Gum  exuded  from  the 
bark,  and  dried  in  the 
air. 

Acetic  acid  (impure  and 
diluted,  prepared  by  fer- 
mentation from  infusion 
of  malt). 


Acid  prepared  from  wood 
bjr  fire,  and  purified. 


A  metallic  acid,  prepared 
by  sublimation. 


Acid  prepared  by  subli- 
mation from  Benioin. 
CrysUls. 

Citrus    Limonum,    and 
other  species. 
An  acia  prepared  firom 
the  juice  of  the  fhiit. 
CrysUls. 

Acid  prepared  from  galls. 
Crystals. 

Acid  prepared  from  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  (common 
salt). 

Acid  prepared  from  ni- 
trate of  potash  (salt- 
petre). 


Nat.  Order. 


Composite,      or 
Synantherdcete. 


LeguminosflB 
Sub.  Ord.  Mimo- 
se«. 


Linmnun  Claaa. 


Syngoiesia 


Polygamla 


UATKBIA   HBDICA. 
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put  as  are  sinople  and  in  common  use,  and  suitable  for  the  formulae  of  pre- 
qnoted,  as  usca  bv  Cuyier,  and  of  v^etables  by  Linnaeus  or  Dc  CandoUe. 


perSua. 


Wbnot  obuiiMd. 


lodigeooiu 


ArabU- 


PropcrtJck 


Arom.,  bitter, 
tonic,  authel* 
mintic. 

Demulcent     - 


Refrigerant. 


RcAifCfsni. 


Refrigerant  and 
cauftic. 


Violent     acrid 
poison.  Tonic 


Expectorant 
Refrigerant 


AetlTt  Prindpte. 


Prcpnatl-ins. 


Vol.    oil,     ex- 
tractlre. 


Arabin 


Astringent. 
Reflrigerant 


Refrigerant  and 
caiutlc 


None  officinal,  an  ext. 
is  kept. 


Conf.  amjrg..  Mist, 
acac,  M.  crot.,  M. 
ffuisc,  Piilr.  creL  co., 
P.  trag.  CO. 


(Synip  ac«ti,  E.). 


Liq.  potas.  arsen. 
Liq.  Arsen.  clil.    Liq. 

arsen.     et     hydrarg. 

hydroid.  D. 

Tr.  Camph.  co.     Tr. 
op.  caiuph.  D.  E. 


Pulr.  eff.  cit.  D.  Syrup, 
D. 


Acid,  hydrochl.  dil. 
'Acid,  nitric,  dil. 
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Name  tot  Pmcrlptloos. 


Acidum  PjrToIigneuin,  B 
" frolimecm at' ' 
Acid  Ac«Uc. 


Pyrol  igneous  ackd,  sp.  gt.  1031, 
■     d/ 


RctentlAc  Nam*  or 
Descriptioa. 


Acidum  Sulphuricam 
Sulphuric    acid    (oil    of 
▼itriol),  >p.  gr.  1*843, 


icrioi;,  >p 
,.;  1-84,  E. 


Acidum  Tannicum 
Tannic  acid. 

Acidum  Tartaricum 
Tartaric  acid. 


Aconiti  folium 
Aconite  learet. 
Monlitiiood. 

Aconiti  radix 
Aconite  root. 

Adeps 
Lard  (liog't). 

iEriigo 
Verdigris. 


Jilther  (JEth.  sulphuricus, 
Ph.  L.  1836). 
£tiicr.  «p.  gr.  '75,  L. ; 
•73A,  E. 

Alcohol,  B.     ' 
.VIcohol. 

Allium,  B.      • 
Uarhc. 

Aloe  Barbadentis  - 
Bart>adoe»  aloes. 


Aloo  Hepatica 
Hepatic  aloes. 


Aloe  Indica,  B. 
East  Indian  Aloes. 


Aloo  Socotrina 
Socotrine  aloes. 
(Aloe,  PA.  1836). 


Althsa 
Marslimallow. 

Alumen     - 
Alum. 


Acid  prepared  from  sul> 
pbur. 


Acid  prepared  from  galls 


Acid  prepared  from  bltar- 
trate  of  potash  (cream 
of  tartar) 
Crystals. 

Aconitum  Najpellui 
Fresh  and  dried  leaves. 


The  root 


Sus  scrofa 
The  fat  prepared. 

Diacetate  of  copper 


£ther  prepared  from  Al> 
cohol  by  the  aid  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 


Absolute  alcohol,  tp.  gr.  794*6. 


Allium  satiTum         - 
The  bulb. 

Aloe  Tulgaris 
The  inspissated  juice  of 
the  cut  leaf. 


Uncertain  species  of  aloe. 
Inspissatra  Juice  of  the 
leaf? 

Ditto. 


Uncertain  species  of  aloe. 
Juice  of  the  cut  leaf, 
hardened  in  the  air. 


Althaea  oflScinalis  > 
The  root  (andleares,  E.) 

Sulphate  of  Alumina  and 
potash. 
Crystalline. 


Nat.  Order. 


linosean  Claa. 


RanimcnUcew 


Polyandria 


II 


*• 


II 


*• 


Malvaceae 


Hcsandria 


t> 


n 


M 


It 


Monadelphia 
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KTBia 


lodlgeoofii? 


France* 


Barbadoet 


East  Indict     • 


Socotra 


Indigenooi 


Piopcftin* 


Refrigerant  and 
caustic. 


Astringent. 
Refiigerant 


Causes      local 
numbness. 


ActJTe  Prlndple. 


Emollient 


Tonic,  emetic  • 


Stimulant 


IixiUnt,  Ktbimlaat 

Purgatire,  em- 
menagogue. 


Demulcent 


Astringent 


PicpantloiM. 


Add.  Sulpb.  Arom. 


Aconitlne 


IPulr.  Efferr.  E. 
P.  Eflbr? .  Tart.  D. 


Ext. 


Acrid  vol.  oU 

Aloesin 
Resin. 


and 


Mucilage 


Tinct. 


Various  ointments. 


Lin.  iEruginls.  Erop. 
Canth.  CO.  E.  Ung. 
Cup.  Bubacet.  D. 

Sp.  ^th.  CO.  Tr.  Erg. 
iEth.  Tr.  Lob.  £th. 


Spizlu  sad  Ttnctnra. 
None. 

Dec.  al.  CO.  Enema  al. 
Ext.  al.  Ext.  al. 
aquos.  Pil.  al.  co. 
Pll.  al.  et  assaf. 

Pil.  al.  et  rerri.  PiL  al. 
et  myrrh.  Pil.  al.  c. 
sapon. 

PU.  camb.  eo.  Pil.  coloc.  co. 
Pll.  coloc.  at  byo».  Pll. 
rhd  CO. 

PuIt.  al.  CO.,  Tinct.  al. 
Tinct.  al.  CO.,  Tinct. 
al.  et  niyrrh,  Tr. 
Bens.  ro.  Tr.  rhei  et 
al.    Vin.  aloes. 


Mist.  £.    Syrup. 


Liq.   al.   CO.    Pul.  al. 
CO.  E, 


C  3 
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LONDON  PHABMACOPCEIA. 


Name  for  Pretcrtptioas. 


Ammonlacum 
Ammuniacum. 


Ammoniae    CartwnM,    E.     D. 
Carbonate  or  iMqulcarboiMit* 
of  ammonia. 

Ammonia  Hydro,  hloras. 
Hydrochlurate    of   am- 
monia (»al  ammoniac) 

Ammonias  Liquor,  sp.  gr, 
•96. 
Solution  of  ammonia. 

Ammonlie  Liquor  fortior. 
iStrong  tolution  of  am- 
monia, sp.  gr.  '882. 


Ammoniae  Sesquicarbonas 
Carbonate  or  aesquicar- 
bonate  of  ammonia. 

AmmonUe  tpliitiu,  f .  - 
Hpifit  of  ammonia. 

AroVudala  amara,  E. 
Bitter  Almonds. 


Amy'gdala       (Jordanica), 
(dulcis.  PA.  1836.) 
Jordan  (tweet)  almond. 


Amy'gdalae  oleum 
Oil  of  almonda. 


Amy'lura 
Starch. 


An^'hum  -  •  . 

Dill. 

Anethi  oletim 
Oil  of  dill. 

Anselieat  E.  - 
Arcbannel. 

Aniaum 
Aniae. 

Anisi  oleum 
Oilofaniae. 

Anthrrais  -  -  - 

Chamomile. 

Anthemidia  oleum,  (An- 
glicum). 
Oil       of      chamomile, 
(Eng.). 


Sctentlfic  Nam*  or 
Deacrlption. 


Dorema      ammonlacum, 
(Don). 
Gum.reain  exudlngfrom 
the  atem  and  ataika, 
hardened  in  the  air. 

AnunoniaB  maniikailwiiiM 


Ammoniae  hjdrochloraa 
Cryatalline. 


Ammonias    aeaquicarbo- 
naa. 
Cry  atal  line. 


Amvidaliu  oommonia  fvar.  a. 
lie  Candolle). 
Thekemcla. 

Amrff.   commim.    (Tar. 
aulcis). 
The  kemela. 


Amyg.  com.  (Tar.  bitter 
and  awe«^}. 
The  oil  expreaaed  from 
the  kemela  of  either. 

Triticum  Tulgare   (Vil- 
lara). 

The    faecula    of    the 
aeeda. 

Anethura  grareolena 
The  fruit. 

The   oil   dlatilled    from 
the  fruit. 

ABoeUca  Archanicellca 
The  root 

Pimpioella  aniaum 
The  f^uit. 

The  oil  distilled  from  the 
fruit. 

Anthcmia  nobllla 
The  flowera  (aingle). 

The   oil   diatilled   from 
the  flowera. 


Nat.Ordar. 


Umlielliferae 


AmjRdalMB 


II 


*t 


Gramineae 


Umbellifem 


t» 


Compoaltae 
Corymbiferae. 


Ltamaan  Claa. 


Pentandria 


looaandria 


t» 


Triandria 


Pentandria 


Sjngeneala 
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XXoqU 


WiMBca 


Persia 


Dlg}uia 


DlgjnU 


PbljgnBte   fo- 


8««thaf  Borapc 


CuIiiTated 


Indigenouf    - 


Ef7Pi,Sptin 


lodigenow 


nopOTliM* 


Stim.,  expect., 
emmen. 


Stiiinilantf  dlipli<i 


Refrig.,  altera- 
tire. 


SthD.,  rubefac., 
antacid. 


Caustic,  rabe- 
fac 


Stim.,    diaph., 
enet. 


Stinnilttst. 
8«lallt«. 

Demalcent 
Emol.,  purg. 


Nutritive,  de- 
mul. 


Aromatic 


Anoatlc,  toale        VoL  oU. 


Actlv*  Priadptaw 


Resin  - 


Amysdalln 
•moJala. 


EiDuIsin 


Vol.  on 


CarminatlTe 


Emetic,      sto- 
machic. 

Stim.,  carm. 


c  3 


tt 


I^W|MnitiOM> 


Rmpl.  am.,  Rmp.  am. 
et  hjdrarg.,  Mist.,  Pll. 
ipecac,  et  scii.,  Pil. 
scil.co. 


Un.  np.  sin.  sroiii.,  8|i.  un. 


ilii.  8p< 

fcfHni 


Lin.,  Lin.  hjdr.  et  Lin. 

CO. 


Lin.  aro.co.,  Lin.  camp. 
CO.,  Sp.  am.  arom.  D., 
Sp.   am.   foetid.  I)., 


?",•. 


am.  CO. 


Liq.  am.  sesq.  Lin.  am. 
sesq. 


Conf.  et  Mitt.,  et  Hist, 
acaciae.  et  Hist.camph. 
E. 


Decoct.,  Enema  opii. 


Aqua. 


Vol.  on,  Un< 
nin. 


Sp.   aoisi   (Ess.    D.), 
Tr.  camph.  co. 

(Est.  B.),  Inf. 
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LONDON  PHABMAOOPCBIA. 


NanMt  for  PrMcriptioni. 


Antimonii  caQrdam,  B. 
Sctqulozlde  of  anttinany. 

Antimonii  tulphureium,  E. 
Sulphuret  oi  antimony. 
Seeantim.,  tersulph. 

Antimonii  sulpliuretum 
aureum,  E. 

Golden  tulphuret  of  anti' 
mony. 

Aiitlmonli  Tenulphure- 
tiiro,  (tesqulRulpiiure- 
tum,  Ph.  1830). 
Tertulphuret     (setqui- 
sulph.  of  antimony). 

Aqua  dUtillata    - 
Distilled  water. 

SilYcr. 

Argenti  Nltras    - 
Nitrate  of  ailver. 

Aznica         ... 

Arraoracia 
Horseradish. 

Assafcetlda  • 

Assafoetida. 


Atropia    - 
Atropla. 


Arena 
Groats. 


Aarantii  cortex 
Orange  peel. 


Aurantii  floris  aqua 
Orange  water. 


Annintil  oleam,  E. 
OUofneroU. 

Axnnfria,  O.  R. 
HoK'a  lard. 

Bael,  B«1f,  or  Bdn 
Not  omclnal. 


B«lnnium  TanadcnM,  R 
Cvnada  bala«m. 


Sctentiflc  Nunc< 
Dctcrtption. 


Argenti  nitraa    - 
Fused. 

Amica  Hontma 


Cochlearia  armoracia  • 
The  fresh  root. 

Narthex   (ferula)    assa- 
foetida (Falconer). 
The     gum-resin      ex- 
uded from  the  sliced 
root. 

Atropa  belladona 
Alkali   prepared    flrom 
the  root.    Crystals. 

Arena  sativa 
The   seeds  freed  from 
the  husks. 

Citrus  bigaradia(Risso). 
The  outer  rind  of  the 
fruit.    To  be  dried  in 
Feb.  March,  or  April. 

Citrus  bigaradia  (Rissn). 
and  C.  aurantium  ( De 
CandoUe). 

Water    dlftilled    from 
the  flower. 

The    oil  dtttllled    from    the 
flowcn  of  C.  valg.  and  C.  uir. 

Sut  ccrofh    ... 
IVeparcdfkt. 

^le  nuunnelot  or  CrataTa 
marmdot. 
Th«  unripo  fruit. 

Abin  halaamea 
Fluid  rcainoiu  esndatioa. 


Nat.(Mcr. 


Llnaaan  Claaa. 


Ceasporita 
CoiTin  btfcns. 

Cradfem 


Umbellifene 


Solanaoea 


Gramlnesi 


Aurantiacec     - 


Aumtlacca 


CooiAns 


Tetradynamia 
Pentandrta 


Peotandria 


Triandria 


Polyaddphia     - 


MOBOBCi 
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FtlTcnrfa 


SiUcalosa 
Digfnia 


Monofjnla 

Difyola 

Pdjandiia 


Freportia*. 


DUi*., 


Not  used  medi- 

CiDalljr. 


DUph.      alter 
ritiTe. 


Not  used  me- 
(fldnally. 


Inert  Tehicle. 


Actif*  Principle. 


Pwpf  riont. 


Indigenoot 
Persia. 


lodigenoiu 


Cultivated    in 
England. 

South   of  Eu- 
rope. 


France 


IlMnlM]f 


Canada 


Caustic,  tonic. 


Acrid  iUm. 


Acrid     stim., 
sialag. 

Stiin.,  ein.t  an« 
tispasmodic 


Acrid  narcotic 


Demulcent 


Arom.,    bitter 
tonic. 


Aromatic 


EbmIUmM. 
Attrinnant 

Sdmnlant  * 


Vol.aaAralclna- 


Vol.  Oil 


Vol.  oil,  resin 


Starch,  gluten. 


Vol.  oil 


Vol.  oil,  acetic 
add. 


Tannin.   Eh.  oil 


Vol.  ofl,  balaan. 


Tinct.  (not  olT.) 


Inf.  ar.  co.,  Sp.  ar.  ca 


Emp.  ass.  E.  Enema, 
P.  nib.  CO.,  8p.  am. 
foetid.,  Tinct.  assaf. 


Atrop.  sulph. 


Conf.,  Inf.,  Inf.  gent. 
CO.,  Sp.  ant.  CO.,  Syr., 
Tinct.,  Tr.  cinch,  co.* 
Tr.  gent.  co. 


Ccnfcctlon,  Decoct. 


C  4 
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I.Oin>OK  PHABHACOP<EIA. 


Name  for  PmcripUons. 


BaUamum  Perurlanum  - 
Peruvian  balsam. 


Balaam  um  Tolutanum   - 
Tolu  balsam. 


Bimn  Carboniu.  B.  D. 
.CiirtMnate  of  tMiytm. 
T  Withnlte. 

BarrUB  MotUi,  B. 
u.  Muriate  of  banrtea. 

Bavytae  Sulphaiu  D.  B. 
Sulphate  of  bvytes. 
Heavy  >par. 

Bchccrina  (not  ofllclnal) 
fietxerine. 


Belladonna 
Deadly. nightshade. 


Benz5inum 
Benzoin. 


Bemunotae  oleum « E. 
Oil  of  BcTgamot. 


Biimathum. 
Bismuth.  Sp.  gr    9*8. 1 

Borax 
Borax. 

Buchu  (Diosma,  Pk.  1836). 
Buchu.; 


Cajupdti    . 
C<Oupiit. 


Calamina  nrseparata 
Prepared  calamine. 


Calamus  aromaticna,  B. 
Sweet  flag. 

Calcii  chlorldum  - 
Chloride  or  calcium. 

Calumba 
Calumba. 


Calx 
Lime.  (Quicklime.) 


Scientific  Name  or 
Description. 


Mjrospermi   (myroxyli). 
Species  uncertain. 
The     balsam      which 
ooxes    from    the  cut 
trunk. 

Myrospermum     toluife- 
rum. 

Solidified  balsam,  which 
has  oozed  firom  the  cut 
trunk. 


Nat.  Onl«r. 


Legtiminosae 
Papilionacec 


t( 


Nectandra  Rodlel  -     .^  - 

Bebccni,  or  green-heart.  The 
bwk. 

AiropA  belladonna 
The  leATes,  fresh   and 
dried. 

Styrax  benzoin    - 
The      balsam,     which 
oozps  from    the    cut 
bark,  dried  In  the  air. 

Citrua  Limetta  (Riaio) 
The  oli  diUilied  tram  the  rind 
oftbeflmit. 


Sodae  bib6ras 
Biborateofsoda. 

Barosma  serratifolia 

(Wiild),  B.  crenuUta 
(W.).  and  B.  crenaU 
(Eckl.). 
The  leaves. 

Melaleuca  minor 
The   oil  distilled  iVom 
the  leaves. 

Zinci  carbonas 
Native,  burnt,  ground  to 
a  very   fine   powder, 
and  levigated. 

Aoonu  ealamu* 
The  Rbiaomc. 


Cocculus  palmatus 
The  root. 


Lime,   freshly    prepared 
from  ekaik* 


Lannetm 


Solanaceft 


Styracea 


Aunotiaoea 


Linnean  ClaM. 


Decandria 


*t 


Rutaceae 


Myrtace« 


Dodecandrla 


Pentandria 


Decandria 


Poliadriphia 


Pentandria 


Polyadelphla 


Aooraccae 


Menispermaceft  ■ 


Hcxandrla 


Dioecia    . 
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Peru    - 


Cartha^coa 


MooofjnU 


looModria 


BritMk  GviMia 


Indigcooiu 


Sumatra,  Jara 


Soatb 


Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 


Moluccas 


Stim.,  and  ex- 
pect. 


M 


Not  VMd  modlci' 
lully. 


Andpcriodlct  tonic 


Acrid  narcotic 


Stim.,  expect. 


Hexaodria 


Shores  of  the 
Mosambique. 


Cinnamomic 
acid. 


n 


Alk.  (BcMcnM) 


Atropia 


Bensoicacid  - 


Detergent,  eni> 
menagogue? 

Arom.,tonicIn 
urinary  dis. 
eases. 


Stim.,  sodorl- 
flc,  antispas- 
modic. 

Alworbent 


Aion.,  tonle 

AlteratiTe*  de- 
obstraent. 

Arom.,  tonic  • 


Caustic,      de- 
odorising. 


Vol.  on,  bluer 
extract. 


Syrup., Tinct.  bens.co., 
Tinct.  tolut. 


Lio.  B«U  Chkr.  D. 
M.  Bm.  Marl.  S. 


Bnlph. 


Bmp.,     Ext.,     Tinct., 
■Ung. 


Tinct.  bens.  co. 


Mel. 


Inftis.  (Tinct.  D.  E.) 


Vol.  oil,  rada  est. 


Vol.  oil,  ca- 
lumbln.  No 
tannin. 


Ceratum. 


Nona  ottcinal. 


Calc.  Chlor.  Liq.  D. 
Calc.  Murl.  Sol.  E. 

Infus^     TInci.     Mist, 
ferri  arom.  D. 


Linlm.  Liquor. 
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Name  fbr  PKKrlptl«ns. 


Calx  chlorinaU    - 
Chlorinated  lime. 

Cambogia  • 
Garol>oge. 


Camphora 
Camphor. 


Canella 
Caaella. 

Canna,  D.  B. 
Tous-let-mois. 

Cannabta,  O. 
Indian  bctnp. 


Cantharit 
Spanish  fly. 


Capiicum  (Gulneente) 
Capsicum,  cayenne  pep- 
per. 

Carbo   (cartM)  ligni,  Ph. 
1836). 
Wood  charcoaL 

Carbo  animalls 
Animal  charcoal. 
Ivory  black,  D. 

Carbo  animalU  parifieatiu.  B. 
Purified  animal  rharcoal. 
PuTltled  Ivorj  Uack. 

Cardam6mum 
Cardamoms. 


Carota  (daucl  radix,  PA. 
1836). 
Carrots. 

Cam!  .  .  . 

Caraway. 


Carui  oleum 
Oil  of  caraway. 


CarTOphyllum 
CloTes. 


Caryophylli  oleum 
Oil  of  cloTM. 


Scicntiflc  Name  or 
DcMaripUoo. 


Oarcenic  (undetermined 
species). 
The  gum-resin. 

Camphora  offlcinarum 
(Nees). 

(Laurus  camphora),  a 
concrete  substance, 
prepared  from  the  wood 
by  heat,  and  purified. 

Canella  alba 
The  bark. 

Canna  edulia  ? 
Fcculaoftbeioot. 

CannabU  Indica 
The  extract. 


Cantharis  resicatoria 
LatreiUe. 

Capsicum  fastigiatum 
(Blume) 
The  fruit. 

Charcoal,  prepared  from 
wood  by  fire. 


Charcoal  prepared  from 
ox  blood  (and  flesh 
and  bones)  by  fire. 


Elettaria     cardamomum 
(Maton)  ( Alpinla  Card. 
Roxb.) 
The  seeds. 


Daucus      carota     (Tar. 
sativa) 
The  fresh  root. 

Carura  carui 
The  Aruit. 


Oil   dUtUled    from    the 
fruit. 


Caryophvllus  aromaticus. 
The  (dried)  undeTeloped 
flowers. 


The  oil  distilled  from  the 
undeveloped  flowers. 


Nat.OrdM'. 


Guttifern 


Lauracee 


Ltamaaa  Claai. 


MoncBcia 


Bnneandria 


Guttlfene 


Maiantae— 


Urticaeea 


Dodecandria 

Monasdrta 

DIaeda 


Solanaceae 


Zingiberacec 


Pentandria 


Monandria 


Umbelliferc 


Pentandria 


ti 


Myrtaceae 


•I 


Icosandria 
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MooofTiila 


Mooogynla 


lfofx>g7iiia 


MonogynU 


Digynia 


MoDogTDia 


PropOTtlst. 


Slam    - 


Eut  IndfM,  Ja- 
pnn,  &  China. 


West  Indiet 


Spain  and  Italy 


S.  America  and 
Africa  and 
West  Indiet. 


Malabar      and 
East  Indies. 


Indigenoot 


South  of  Eng- 
land. 


Molucca  islands 


Deodorising    - 


Hydragogue, 
cathartic. 


Anodyne  ? 
stim.  ? 


Arom>t    tonic* 
and  stim. 

NnttftlTS  ■ 


Vesicant 


Stim.,  acrid   - 


Aram*,  stim.  • 


Stimulant 


Aromatic 


I* 


Aroro.,  stim.  • 


Activ*  Piinelple. 


Liquor,  D. 


Oambogic  add    PU.  camb.  co. 
(Resin). 


Pivpantioni. 


tt 


Vol.  oU,  bitter 
extract. 


Rarin 


Cantharidin    - 


Capsidn  (acrid 
oil.)  - 


Vol.  oil 


Vol.  oU 


Vol.  oil 


Vol.  oil,  Cary- 
ophyllin. 
Tannin. 


Mist.,  Cer.  plum,  oo., 
Lin.  am.  co.,Lin.  et  co. 
et  Lin  hydr.,  Lin.  up, 
Lin.  tereb.,  L-opii^A. 
Sph.  Camph.,  Tr. 
Camph.,  Tr.  Campb. 
CO.,  Tr.  Op.  Camph.  J?. 

Vin.  aloes,  Vin.  gent. 
E.,  \in.  rhei,  D.  E. 


Est.  and  Tinctiu«i  D, 


Cerat.,  Empl.,  Empl.,  C. 
CO.  Tlnct.,  Ung.Lin.  D, 

Tinct. 


Cataplasm. 


Conf.  aroro.,  P.  coloc. 
CO.  Pul.  arom.  E. 
Pul.  cln.  CO.,  Tr.  card. 
CO.,  Tr.  cin.  co.,  Tr. 
sen.  CO. 

Oitaplasm  not  oflT. 


Cont  opil,  Con.  rutse, 
Emp.  cumini,  Sp.  Car, 
^.jun.  CO.  X>.  E, 


Con.  scam.  Ess.  D,  P. 
al.  CO.,  P.  rhei.  co., 
Sp.  carui,I^Jun.  ca 

(Tonf.  arom.,  C.  icamv, 
Inf.  aurant.  co..  Inf. 
car.,  Sp.  am.  arom.  Sp. 
laT.  CO.  A*.,  Vin.  opil. 
Mist  ferri  arom.  D. 
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LONDOK  PHABHACOPtEIA. 


Name  for  PraKripdoM. 


Catcarilla  - 
Cascarilla. 


Cassia 
Cassia. 

CaMte  eortcs,  X. 
CwalalMrk. 

CaMliBot««m 

Cast6reum 
Castor. 


Catechu     • 
Catechu. 


Cantmarlam,  E,  • 

Ontaniy. 

Cera  (cera  flara,  D.  E.) 
Wax. 

Cera  alba    - 
White  wax. 

Cererlcise  fennentum 
Yeast  or  barm. 

Cetaceum  - 
Spermaceti. 


Cetraria     - 
Iceland  moss. 


Chimaphila 
Pyrola,  or  winter  green. 


ChlnftU. 

ChlorfaMi  aqaaf  E,       • 
ChlariiM  w«i«r. 

CindMiM  eliMna«  E. 
Gxaj  iMrk,  8Uv«r  bark. 

Clncbaaa  oaranB,  X.  • 

CitcwB  biffk. 
Mm  Ciacli.  PidUda. 

Cinchona  flava  (regia)  (C. 
cordifolla,  PA.  1836). 
Yellow  bark. 

Cinchona  pallida  (de  Loxa) 
(C.     landfoUa,     Pk 
1836). 
Pale  or  quill  bark. 


Scimtlfic  Nam*  < 
DocriptkA. 


Croton  eleuteria 
(SwarU.)    The  bark. 


Cassia  fistula 
The  fruit. 


Clnnamomum 
Thcbwk. 


TlWTolatlteoU  oTdic  btfk. 

Casitor  fiber 
The  follicles  of  the  pre- 
puce, filled  with  a  pe- 
culiar secretion. 

Acacia  catechu     - 
Extract  from  the  Inner 
wood,  or 

Uncaria  gambir  • 
Extract  flrom  the  leaves. 


iMntauriam 
I  flowCTlng  bcwU. 


Enthi 
TiicC 

Apis  melliflca 
Prepared  honeycomb. 

The  same  bleached. 


Phjseter  macrocephalus 
A  concrete  prepared  firom 
the  oily  matter  in  the 
head. 

Cetraria  Islandica 
(Achar.) 


Chimaphila  umbellata  (C. 
corymbosa,  Pursh). 
The  plant. 

AnihoCM  chbajta 
Harb  and  not. 


dnchona  mierantba  - 
TlMbwrk. 

QnchonaCoadamhiaa 


Cinchona  calisaya 
(Weddell)  the  bark. 


C.  Condaminea  (Wed.) 
The  bark. 


Nat.  Ord*. 


Euphorbiacese  - 


Legumlnosse 
Csesalpineac. 


Legumlnosse 
MimosMB. 


Cinch  onaceai 
Oant 


Lichenes 


Pyrolaoes 


Limisaii  Claa. 


Monoecla 


Decandria 


Polygamia 


Pantaadila 


Cryptogamla 


Decandria 


Pantandria 


PcntaDdria 
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WhenetobUteid. 


BfonaJelphia 


IfoDOBCU 


Lkbenci 


Mooogynia 


BConotonia 


Bahama  islands 


East  and  West 
Indies. 

Ctyloo adJura  - 


Hadsoa*s  Bay, 
Canada,  and 
Russia. 


East  Indies  and 
Jamaica. 


Malacca 

IndHgtnoat 

America     and 
Africa. 


Propcrtk*. 


Arom.,   bitter, 
not  astrin. 


Mild,  griping, 
laxatire. 

Aroni.,i«im.,  Bad 
aitiinipnt. 

Arom.,  stiiniilaat, 


Antispasmodic 


Astringent 


Active  Prind  pic. 


Vol.  Oil,  Bitter 
resin,  Casca- 
rillina. 

Sugar  and  gum 


Vol.aU, 


Vol.   oil,    and 
resin. 


Catechine   and 
tannic  acid. 


It 


Daris*  Straits 


Iceland       and 
Norway. 

North  America 


EaM  Indies 


Ttn 


Febrtftuft, 
imrobltlcr. 

Emollient 


and 


Stimulant 


Emollient 


Bitter,  demul- 
cent, tonic, 
uot  astring. 

Diuretic,  tonic 


Bitter,  tatdCf  tto- 
machle. 


Fcbrlfbge,  tonic 


Bittar  «stnetiT« 


StarchfCetrarin 
(bitter  pria.) 

Bitter  ext.  resin 


Pnparaiioiu. 


Inf.,  Tinct. 


Conf.  cas..  Con.  sennse. 


Tlnet.  Aq.  Mp.  E. 


Tinct.    Tr.   cast.   am. 
E. 


Elect,  cat.  K,  Inf.,  cat. 
CO.,  Tr.  cat.  ca  Pul. 
cat.  CO.  D. 


None 
Cerates. 


Bitter  «xt. 


Cinchonie. 


tt 


t> 


Catapl.  fermentl. 


Cerat.  and  Ung. 


Decoct. 


Decoct  um. 


In£  D.  E.,  Tinct.  O. 


Quina 


Cinchonia 


Dec.,  Ext.,  lur,  et  Inf. 
cin.  spissat.,  Tinct. 

DetT.,  Ext.,  Inf.,  et  Inf. 
cin.  pal.  spistat.,  Tr. 
cinch.  CO.,  Tr.  cinch, 
pal.,  Milt  fer.  arom. 


I 
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Nam*  fbr  PrwatptioM. 


Cinchona  rubra  (C  ob< 
longifolia,  Pk.  1836). 
Red  bark. 

ClmMbarU,  X. 
Cbmabar  or  TcnnUifla. 

Cianamomi  oleum 
Oil  of  cinnamon. 

Cinnamomum 
Cinnamon. 


Coccus     . 
Cochineal. 

CocculuB  Indictu,  B. 
Coccoltu  Indiciis. 


Colchici  cormuf  - 
Cormus  of  meadow  saf- 
fron. 


Colchici  semen    . 
Seeds  of  meadow  saf- 
fron. 

Colocjnthis 
Colocjmth,  bitter  apple. 


Coniura    • 
Hemlock. 


Copait>a    . 
Copaiba. 


Copaibae  oleum    • 
The  oil  of  copaiba. 

Coriandrum 
Coriander. 

Comu 
Hartshorn. 

Comu  ustum       -  • 
Burnt  bom. 


Bdcntific  NaiM  or 
DMcriptioo. 


CiDcbonaoea 


Cinchona  (undetermined 
species.) 
The  bark. 

HjdniiBrii  Mwlpaantain 


The  oil  distilled  from  the    Laurace* 
bark. 


Cinnamomum,  Zejiandi- 
cum   (Nea)  (Launis 
cinnamomum). 
The  bark. 


NakCMcr. 


Llim— n  CUws. 


POitaDdria 


Coccus  cacti 


Anamlftft  euociuas 
ThefhiU. 


Colchicum  autumnale     - 
The  fk-esh  and  dried  cor- 
mus of  the  wild  plant. 

The  seeds 


Citrullus  (cucumis)  colo- 
cjmthis,  (ScArad) 
The  decorticated  (rult. 

Conlum  maculatum 
The    f^esh    and    dried 
leaTes    of   the    wild 
plant. 

Copaifera  multijuga 

{Hayiu)     and    other 
species. 
The   oleo-resin,  which 
flows  flrom    the   cut 
trunk. 

The  oil  distilled  flrom  the 
oleo-resin. 

Coriandrum  sativum 
The  fruit. 

Cenrus  elaphus    - 
The  horn. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  pre- 
pared from  horn  by 
ttte. 


Enneandria 


Ifelanthacen 


Cucurbitacese     - 


Umbelliferse 


Leguminosi 
Ccsalpino 


UmlMlliferse 


Monoeda 


Hexandria 


MoncBcia 


Pentandria 


Decandria 


tt 


Pentandria 
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MoDogjuia      - 


Mooogjiiia 


TrigynJa 


ngynU 


MaootjnU      - 


DlfynU 


Peru     - 


PiopwtlM. 


FebriAige,  tonic 


Ceylon  and  Jara 


t» 


AetlTt  Princiiile 


Quia  la  and  dQ- 
chonU. 


Pwparatfant. 


Dec,  Ext. 


Stlni'y  aroni.  * 


Stiin*,    aroin., 
astrfaag. 


Vol.    oil,    and 
tannin. 


Mexico  and  East 
ladies. 


Indigmoot 
Hamburg. 


Spain,  Sjnia, 
Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Indigenous     - 


BrasU 


Colouring  agent 


NaieoUc 
chMlT 
mail}. 


Acrid  oath., 
sedatiTe,  diu- 
retic, nau- 
seant. 


Drastic  cathar- 
tic. 


Narcotic,  af- 
fecting chiefly 
the  motor 
nerves. 

Stim.,  diapho- 
retic. 


Cultirated     in    Arom.,  atim. 
Essex. 

Kutritlre 


PkrotokJa  (cmtal. 
blmr). 


Colchidna 


Colocynthin    • 


Conia        (vol. 
liquid.) 


Vol.   oil,    and 
resin. 


(Ess,  D.)  Sp.  win.  (Sp. 
am.  arom.  :j.), 

Conf.  arom.  (Dec  h«m. 
E.t  Elect,  cat.  £.). 
Put  al.  CO.  fPul.arom. 
D,  E.,  Piu.  catech. 
CO.  D.),  Pul.  cin. 
CO.,  Pul.  cinch.  CO., 
Pul.  kin.  CO.  (Sp. 
cin.  £.\  Sp.  am.  arom., 
Tr.  card,  co.,  Tr. 
catech.  co.,  Tr.  dn. 
ec  CO.,  Tr.  lavand.  co., 
Vin.  opil. 

Syrup,  Tlnct.  J>. 


(Unsont,  E.) 


Acet.,  Ext.  et  Ext.  acet 
Vinum. 


Tinct.  et  Tr.  co. 


Enema,  Ext.,  PU.  col. 

CO. 


CatApl.,  Ext.,  PiU  con. 
CO.,  Tinct.,  Ung. 


Vol.  oU 
Gelatine. 


Cou.  sen.  (Inf.  gent.  £.) 


Pulv.  Antiro.  co. 
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Name  for  Pracrtptioiu. 


Sdcntifle   Nam*  or 
Description. 


Amnaoniacum 
Ainmouiacum. 


Ammoniae    CarbonaSt    B.     D. 
Cmrbonat*  or  iMqalcarboiuite 
of  ammonU. 

Ammonia  Hydrovhlorai. 
Hydrochlurate    of    am- 
monia (Mil  ammoniac). 

Ammoniae  Liquor,  sp.  gr. 
•96. 
Solution  of  ammonia. 

Ammonic  Liquor  fortior. 
Strong  solution  of  am- 
monia, sp.  gr.  '882. 


Ammnniae  Sesquicarbonas 
C-arbonate  or  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  ammonia. 

Ammonia  ipiitau,  E,  - 
Hpiiit  of  ammonia. 

ArnVgdala  amara,  B. 
Bitter  Almonda. 


Amy'ffdala       (Jordanica). 
(dulcis.  PA.  1836.) 
Jonian  (sweet)  almond. 


Amv'gdalc  oleum 
Oil  of  almondi. 


Amjr'lum  - 
SUrch. 


Au^'hum  - 
Dill. 

Anethi  oletim       • 
OU  of  dill. 

Anird lea*  K.  - 
ArcfaanKei. 

Anisimi 
Anise. 

Anisi  oleum 
Oil  of  anise. 

Anthemis  - 
Chamomile. 

Anthemidis  oleum,  (An 
elicum). 
Oil       of      chamomile, 
(£ng.). 


Dorema      ammoniacum, 
(Don). 
Gum  .resin  exuding  from 
the  stem  and  stalks, 
hardened  in  the  air. 

Ammonia  MKialcarbaiUM 


Ainmonlc  lijdrochloras 
Crystalline. 


Ammoniae    sesquicarbo- 
nas. 
Crystalline* 


Amrfdaliu  commtmic  (w.  a. 
I)e  Candolle}. 
Thekamela. 

Amjg.   commun.    (var. 
dulcis). 
The  kernels. 


Amyg.  com.  (rar.  bitter 

and  sweet). 
The  oil  expressed  from 
the  kernels  of  either. 

Triticum  vulgare   (Vil- 
lars). 

The    fsKula    of    the 
seeds. 

Anethum  grareolens 
The  fruit. 

The  oil  disUlled   firom 
the  fruit. 


Aanl 


[ica  ArchanitdUca 


Pimpinella  anisum 
The  fruit. 

The  oil  distilled  from  the 
fruit. 

Anthemis  nobilis     . 
The  flowers  (single). 

The   oil   distilled   fiom 
the  flowers. 


Nat.  Order. 


Umltellifcrc 


Amyndalea 


t» 


Graminese 


Umbelliferc 


ti 


Linnaan  Clan. 


Pentandria 


looaandria 


•I 


»» 


Trlandria 


Pentandria 


ti 


Compositse 
Corymbifera}. 


Syngenesia 
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LioMnmOnlOT. 

Wbcnot  obUiiMd. 

PropcnlM. 

Acttve  Principle. 

Pnparationt. 

DigynU 

PercU  - 

Stim.,  expect., 
emmen. 

Resin  • 

et  hjdrarg..  Mist..  Pit. 
ipecac,  et    sell.,   Pil. 

SCil.  CO. 

m                                • 

•                      • 

SdnralsBt,  dlafih., 
emct. 

•                       • 

Un.  Rp.  am.  aitim.,  Bp.  am. 

m                     m 

- 

Refrig.,  altera- 
tiTe. 

- 

- 

Stlm.,  rubefac., 
antacid. 

m                    • 

Lin.,  Lin.  hjdr.  et  Lin. 

CO. 

m                         m 

•                     • 

CauftiCt  rube- 
fac. 

•                     • 

Lin.  am. CO.,  Lin.  camp. 
CO.,  Sp.  am.  arom.  D., 
Sp.  am.  fcetid.  D., 
Tr.  am.  co. 

- 

• 

Stim.,    diaph., 
einet. 

Liq.  am.  sesq.  Lin.  am. 
sesq. 

- 

•                      • 

Stimulant. 

MoMRpila 

SonUi  of  Earoiit  - 

K«iUtlT«- 

AmjRdaUn      and 
•muliin. 

** 

H 

Demulcent     • 

Einulsin 

Conf.  et  Mist.,  et  Mist, 
acaclse.  et  Mist,  camph. 
E, 

• 

•» 

Emol.,  purg. 

Digjcia 

CultiTftted      • 

Kutritive,  d«. 
mul. 

•                     m 

Decoct.,  Enema  opII« 

Digjala 

Indigenous    - 

Aromatic 

Voi.oa 

Aqua. 

••  . 

fi 

«♦ 

m 

*• 

Aromatic,  tonic 

VoLoU. 

M 

Egjpt,  Spain  - 

CarminatiTe  - 

•> 

w 

»* 

«f 

«            • 

Sp.  anisi  (Ess.  D.), 
Tr.  camph.  co. 

FolyfamU   ni- 
perlua. 

IixUgenoiM     • 

Rmetir,      sto- 
machic. 

Vol.  on,   Un- 
nln. 

(Rat.  B.\  Inf. 

*• 

»* 

Stim.,  carm. 

• 

c  3 
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NuM  Ibr  PrMcripcioas. 


Enpaorinttnif  a» 
Eaphorbiam. 


Farina 
Flour. 


Fcrrt  UmAtnm,  B.     • 
Iron  filinitt. 

FcTrt  oxldam  ratanun,  E, 
lUdosidcof  iron. 

Ferrl  tulphai  renalii 
Commercial     sulphate 
of  iron  (copperas). 

Fcrri  nlphiuvtBiUt  S. 
SolpborKoriroB. 

Femim  in  flla  tractum. 
Iron  wire. 

FIcus        .  -  - 

Figs. 

Flliz,  B.       • 
Male  Fom. 

Fcraicnlum 
Fennel. 


Fomlcull  oleum  - 
Oil  of  fennel. 


Galbanum 
Galbanum. 


Galla 
GalU. 


Gentiana  - 
Gentian. 

Ghrccitaa,  D. 
OlyccrtiM. 


GlTcrrrhlia 


m 


iquorlce. 


QunypluiUt  o.  * 

Cottonwool. 

Granaii  radix 
Pomegranate  root. 

Granatum 
Pomegranate. 

GulacI  lignum     • 
Guiacam  wood. 


Sdcnttfle  N4m«  ( 
DcKrlptlon. 


EufhattUtt      undolcnnliMd 
tin. 
guiU'Witn 


Tboi 


Tritlcum   Tulgare  (Vil- 
lars). 
The  flour  of  the  seeds. 


Fcni  Mtqalosldnm    • 

Ferrt   sulphas  (impura) 
Crystals. 


FIcus  carica 
The  prepared  fhiit. 

Nnhrodiam  fills  mat. 
Tb«  rbtBome. 

Fomlculum  dulce 
The  fruit. 


The  oil  distilled  from  the 
fruit. 


Galbanum  oiBcinale 
Don  f  The  gum- resin. 


Quercus  infectoria 
A     swelling     on    the 
twigs,     caused     by 
the     Cynips     gallae 
tinctorise. 

Gentiana  lutea    - 
The  root. 

A  iwotc  pftncipl*.  ptodncad 
dntiM  nponlflration.,  wo,  gr. 
IMO. 

Glycyrrhisa  glabra 
The  fresh   and  dried 
root. 


UoMfplaRi  herbaomm 
Haln  attacbod  to  the 

Punica  granatinn 
Bark  of  the  root. 


The  rind  of  the  fruit 


Guiacum  oiBcinale 
The  wood. 


Nat.  Oidv. 


EnphorUaecai 


Graminea 


Urticacea 

FiUeca 
Umbellifene 

ft 
Cupuliferse 


Gcntianacese     - 


LecuminoesB 
Papilionacese. 

Malracaa- 
Granatec 

•I 

Zygophyllacec  • 


LfalBI 


ClaH. 


Moocecia 


Triandrla 


Polygamia 
CvTptQgamla 
Pentandria 


Monoeda 


Pentandria 


Diadelphia 

Mooaddphia 
Icoeandria 

Decandria 
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fliwM  Otd«r. 

Wh«Bc«  obCaisMd. 

Tfw.         Wl^ll 

ActiTe  Principle. 

Vk__                 .  ■ 

rropertlM. 

Pivparationi. 

M— Biiri> 

AtUft   Mooatalna, 
Africa. 

Vtelcm     irritant, 
vrhlnc. 

Rnin. 

Di^jnU 

Europe,  &c.    - 

Nutrient 

Starch,  gluten. 

• 

• 

- 

- 

(Mi»t.  ftm  tram.  D.) 

- 

• 

- 

*                     • 

Empi.  fienri. 

*                      * 

" 

Tonic  - 

•                     • 

Pil.  ferri  co. 

Dkcda    or 
Trkeda. 

South   of  Eu> 
rupe. 

Lazatire 

Sugar  - 

Con.  sen.,  Dec.  hord. co 

raion  . 

IndlROMM 

\^ol.oil. 

DigTsia 

>t 

Arom.,  stim.  - 

Vol.  oil 

(Aaua,  E.),  Conf.  pip. 
(Sp.  jun.  CO.  D,  £.)t 
Syr.  sen. 

M 

t* 

It 

- 

Sp.  junip.  CO.  (Em.  fcen. 
D.). 

•9 

Persia - 

Difcutient,  an- 
tiipas.,    em- 
men. 

Vol.  oil 

Empl.  galb.  (Emp. 
assaf.  £.),  Pil.  galb. 

CO. 

PbljauidrU     - 

Aleppo,  Smyrna 

Astringent     . 

Tannic       and 
gallic  acids  • 

Decoct.,  TInct.,  Ung. 
gall.  CO. 

Digynla 

Alps    - 

Bitter     tonic, 
not  astring. 

Vol.  oil,  bitter 
prin. 

Ext.,  Infus.,  Mist.,  Tr. 
gent.  CO.  (Vln.  K.), 

• 

•                      • 

SoothinffcmoUiant. 

DecandrU 

Eng.  and  South, 
of  Europe. 

Demulcent     . 

Glyryrrhine.un- 
cry  rtallisat  le 
sugar. 

Con.  sen.,  Dec.  hord. 
CO.,  Ext. 

Potyndrto 

America,  &c. 

MoDogjnU     - 

Europe      aod 
Asia. 

Anthelmintic  - 

UndlscoTercd  - 

Decoct,  gran.  rad. 

t» 

tf 

Astringent     - 

Tannin 

Decoct,  granat. 

•* 

Jamaica 

Stim.,  diapho- 
rct. 

Resin  - 

(Drc  guiac.  co.  E.), 
Dec.  sars.  co..  Tin  :t. 

1 

gU.  CO. 

D2 
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Nam*  fiir  PcewripClona. 


GuiacHin  (O.  retina.  Ph. 
1836.) 
Resin  of  G. 

Hvmatoxylum    • 
Log  wood. 


Helleboros 
Hellebore. 


Hamldciiniu,  D, 
Indian  unaparilla* 

Hirudo 
The  leech. 


Hordeum   - 
(Pearl)  barlejr. 


Hydrargynun 
Mercury,  quickillrer. 


Hyoscyamus 


yoscjramui 
HeniMuie. 


Jdlapa 
Jalap. 


Inula 
Elecampane. 

lodinlum   - 
Iodine. 

Ipecacuanha 
Ipecacuanha. 


Jnntperf  encomlna,  E. 
Juniper  tepk 

Junlpenu  • 
Juniper. 


Junlperl    oleum    (Angli- 
ctmi). 
Oil    of    Juniper    (En- 
glith). 

Kino  (Indicum)    - 
Indian  Kino. 


KeoaM  (not  in   any   Phann.) 

KottlMK 

Krameria  •  •  • 

Rhatany.  * 


Sdantifie  Nam*  or 
Dnchptlon. 


The  retin,  prepared 
from  the  wood  by 
fire. 

Haematoxylon       campe- 
chianum. 
The  wood. 

Helleborus  niger 
The     rhizome      and 
root. 

Hemldeunu  Indlcna 
TiMroot. 

Sanguicuga  (IIirudo,(7tf9.) 
medicinali*  eC  offici- 
nalis {Saoignif), 

Hordeum  dUtlchon 
The  seeds  freed  from 
the  husks. 


Hydrargyrum 
(Strained). 


coUUum 


Hvoscyamus  niger 
The   fresh    and    dried 
stem    leaves   of   the 
second  year's  plant. 

Ezogonium  purga 
iBenik) 
The  tuber. 

Inula  helenium    •> 
The  root. 

Iodine  Crjrstalline 


Cephaelis  ipecacuanha    • 
The  root. 


Jwiipcnu  eoaununia 
Tbetopk 

The  fruit  - 


The  oil  distilled  from  the 
fruit. 


Pterocarpus    marsupium 

The  juice  which  oozes 

from   the   cut  bark, 

hardened  in  the  sun. 

BniTcra  anthelmintica 
Tnaflowanu 

Krameria  triandra 
The  root. 


Nat.  Order. 


Zygophyll 


Leguminosse 
Ccsalpines. 


Ranunculacese 


Aiclcpiadaocae 


Gramineae 


Solanaceie 


ConTolTulaceK  • 


Compoiitse 
Asteroidese 


CinchonacesB 


ConillenB 


»> 


LeguminossD 
rapilionacese. 


RotacMB 


Polygalese 


Luuuaan  Claia. 


Decandria 


Polyandria 


Pcntandria 


Triandria 


Pentandria 


Syngenesla 


Pentandria 


Di<Bcia 


f* 


Diadelphia 

Dioeda 

Tetrandria 
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Cjnis 


gJDU 


Wbcne*  obuinad. 


Jamaica 


Honduras  and 
W.  Indies. 


Gennanj 


B.Iiidtai 


imla 


w«yni* 


famla     so- 
irflua. 


logTBia 


Germany. 


Britain 


Spain  and  Ca- 
lifornia, and 
China. 

Indigenoos     - 


BraxQ  - 


Indigenous 


I'ropatic*. 


Slim.,dlaphoret. 


Astringent 


Drastic   cath., 
emmen. 


Dmnt,,  diaph. 


Nutrient,    de- 
mulcent. 


BraiU  . 


France  and  GeT' 
many. 


»« 


»» 


Anodyne,  nar- 
cotic. 


Hydragogue  ca- 
thartic. 


Arom.,    tonic, 
diapb. 


Emetic,      dia- 
plioretic. 


LMnratlc 


Actirc  Principl*. 


Hsematin,  tan- 
nin. 


Acrid  Tol.  oil 


SmUafpcrie  add  • 


Starcli,  sugar  - 


aodria 


MgynU 


East      Indies, 
Africa. 


AbyarinU 


Peru    - 


Astringent 


Anthdmintlc 


Astringent 


Hyoscyamia 


Resin  (jalapin) 


Helenin,    inu- 
lin. 


Emetina 


Voi.oa    - 


»• 


Prcparmiion. 


Mist..  Pil.liyd.chLco., 
Pul.  al.  CO. 


Decoct,  Ext. 


Tinct, 


Syrap. 


Decoct,  et  Dec.  h.  co. 
(MUt.  £.,  Mucil.D.}. 


Tannin 


Unknovn. 


Tannin 


Ext.,  Tinct. 


Ext.,  PuIt.  Jalap,  co., 
Pii  It.  scam .  co.,Tinct. 
jal. 

Conf.  pip.  nigr. 
Tinct.  iodin.  co. 


Fil.conti.  CO.,  Pil.spec. 
c.  sell.,  Pul.  inec.  CO. 
(Syrup.  E.)t  Vmum. 

Dec.  toopartl,  S. 

Dec  scop.  CO.  (Tnf.  D., 
Mist,  creosot.  £.,  Sp. 
jun.  CO.  D.E.), 

Sp.  Jun.  CO. 


(Elect,  catechu,  J?.), 
Pul.  kino  CO.  (Ptti. 
alum.  CO.  £.,  Pul. 
cat.  CO.  D), Tinct. 


(Ext.  £.).  Inf.  (Tr.  D.). 
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Nunc  Cmt  PrcKriptlom. 

8cienU6c  Name  or 
Dcacription. 

Nat.  Older. 

UnnMoiCIaaa. 

Laemu,  B.    - 
Lttenm. 

Roeoella  HnctoriA 
Peculiar  coUmrinc  ramttcr  pre. 
pared  from  ttieUfdiea. 

LkhcDca      • 

Lactoc       ... 
Garden  Lettuce. 

Lactuca  sativa     - 
The  fresh  plant 

(^mposita 
CichoraceK. 

Syngenetia 

Lactnea  TiroM,  O. 
Acrid  Icctuoe. 

L.  Tinea 
The  froh  ptanc 

>• 

»* 

Lactttcariom,  B.  D. 
Lactncariiun,  or  Icttoo*  epiiun. 

L.  latlTa  et  Tina* 
The  in»pi««atfd  Joloe. 

M 

M 

Lavandulae   oleum   (An- 
glic). 
English  oil  of  lavender. 

Lavandula  vera  (L.  tpica 
var.  a  Linn.). 
The  oil  distilled   from 
the  flowers. 

Labiate  - 

Didynamia 

Lauras       ... 
Bay  berries. 

Laurus  nobilit     - 
The  fhiit. 

Lauraceae 

Enneandria 

CbernrUunl. 

Pmiraa  lauRxcrasm  • 
The  leavca. 

AmTfdalea- 

Icoeandria    • 

Umonet,  B.  D.  - 
Lamona. 

Citnu  Umonom   et   nedlcani 
(Riaao).    TbcfiiUt. 

AurantiaocB 

PolTddphU  • 

Limonum  cortex  - 
Lemon  peel. 

The  fresh  and  dried  ex- 
ternal    rind    of   the 
nruit. 

** 

•» 

Limonum  oleum  . 
Oil  of  lemons. 

The  volatile  oil  expressed 
from  the  rind  of  the 
fhiit. 

*i 

>( 

Limonum  succui  - 
Lemon  Juice. 

The  Juice  of  the  fruit 

*t 

>* 

Ltnl  fiolna,  B.- 
LloM-dmed. 

Ltaum  luitatiaalmnin    - 

Meal  or  the  weda  deprlTed  of 
ttieoU  bycxprcukn. 

r.lnaw 

Pentandrla  • 

Lini  oleum 
Linseed  oil. 

The  oil  expressed  flrom 
the  seeds. 

M 

tt 

Lini  semen 
Linseed. 

The  seeds- 

tt 

*• 

Unam  eathaitlcmn,  B. 
Purcingflas. 

linnin  catharUcam     - 
The  hob. 

*• 

»• 

Llthargynim,  B. 
LiUuusa. 

Pltunbl  pcoCoxidmn     > 

.           • 

.            • 

LobelU       . 
Indian  tobacco. 

Lobelia  inflata     - 
The  flovrering  plant. 

Lobeliacen 

Pentandria 

Lupulus     .          .          . 
Hops. 

Humulus  lupulus 
The  amentum  or  cat- 
kin. 

Urticacese 

DIoecia   - 

LupoHna,  D.     • 
£npttUn«. 

Yellow  powder,  aeparated  from 
hop  strobilet  bj  rubbing  and 
ftiKlng                   ^^ 

f* 

»* 

LjTtta,  D. 

(see  Cantharis.) 

Magnesle  sulphas  - 
Sulphate    of    magnesia 
(Epsom  salts). 

Magnesia  sulphas 
Crystals. 

.          .. 

- 
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qaalU. 


WhcnecobtafaMd. 


Europe 


oogynia 


MItebaza,  Smr- 
rey,  and 
France. 


Soatb  of  Eu- 
rope. 

ColtlTatad  fat  Eag' 


Soalh  of  Earopc 


TOOgjniM      - 


ntaadrU 


t» 


»♦ 


InAlfgmom 


n 


Pvopcvus* 


Totfaraddi. 


Puretedative 


M 


8Uni.,antitpaf. 


Stim.,  narcot., 
einet* 


RcMa.. 
bode. 

Grateful  flaTOur 

Fragrant  odour 

Refrigerant     • 
EmolUiit. 


North.    States 
of  America. 


IndJgeoouf 


ActlTe  Prindpl*. 


Lactiuin   (bit- 
ter). 


Vol.  oil 


Fixed  and  toI. 
oils. 

Hydroejanlc  add. 


Citric 
Vol.  Oil 


Citric  acid 


Prapantioiu. 


Ext. 


Tliict  (Troeh.  JC.). 


(Sp.  lav.  CO.  £.),  Tr. 
am.  CO.,  Tr.  lav.  co. 


Conf.  rutc,  Empl.  CU' 
mini. 


Tincl 


(Sp.  am.  arom.  D.E.) 


Sjrup. 


CMhMtio 


Kaoseant.emet., 
rxpect.,  antl- 
«paa. 

Tonic  hjpnoUc 


«> 


Fixed  oil 


Unkmmn. 


Cathartic 


Vol.  acrid  oil? 
lobelina. 


Vol.  oil,  lupu- 
line. 


Lin.  Calcit,  B, 


Catapl.    (Dec.  liui  co. 
D.).  Inf. 


PiMtcn. 


Tinct.  et.  Tr.  lob.  oth. 


Ext.,  Inf.,  Tinct. 


Enema  oath.  E.,   Ful. 
salln.  £• 
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Name  fiir  Prwcrlptioos. 


Malva,  B.         -  -  . 

MftUow. 

Manganetii  binoxidum     - 
Binozide  of  manganefe. 

Manna        .  .  . 

Manna. 


Miraiita   - 
Arrow-root. 

Marmor  allmmi  E.  D, 
Marble. 

&lastlche  - 
Mastlck. 


Matico,  D. 
Matico. 


Mel 
Honey. 


McliMa,X. 
Balm. 


Mentha  piperita 
Peppermint. 


Menthae  piperlte  oleum 
OH  of  peppermint. 

Mentlia  viridi*     - 
Spearmint. 


Menthc  virldls  oleum 
Oil  of  Spearmint. 

Mcnyuithfla,  S. 
Buckbean. 

Mecereum 
Metereon. 

Mori  luccui 
Mulberry  juice. 

Morphitt  acetai   • 
Acetate  of  morphia. 


Morphls  hydrochlorai  • 
Hydroctilorate  of  mor- 
phia. 

MorrhuK  oleum  • 
Cod's  liver  oil. 


Motchua  - 
Muik. 


Scientific  Name  or 
Dctcii|>Uoa. 


M  alva  lylTertrb 
TfachflKb. 


Frazinui  rotundifolia  et 
F.  omuf.? 
The  juice  which  flows 
fk-om    the   cut   bark, 
hardened  in  the  air. 

Maranta  arundinacea 
The  fccula  of  the  tuber 

Manivc  cryitalUiM  carbonate 
ofliine. 

Pistachia  lentiscus 

(var.  Chia.).  The 
resin  which  flows  from 
the  cut  l>ark. 

Artanthc  doafiata     - 
The  leavea. 

Apis  mellifica 
Juice  of  flowers,  depo- 
sited   in    honeycomb 
and  purified. 

MdicM  offidnalla     - 
The  herb. 

Mentha  piperita  - 
The    Iresh    and    dried 
flowering  plant. 

The  oil  distilled  Arom  the 
flowering  plant. 

Mentha  viridis     - 
The   fresh     and   dried 
flowering  plant. 

The  oil  distilled  (irom  the 
flowering  plant. 

Mniyanthca  trUbliata 
The  leavee. 

Daphne  mezercum 
The  bark  of  the  root. 

M>ru«  nigra 
The  juice  of  the  fruit. 

Salt  prepared  from  optunn. 
Crystals. 


Nat.  Order. 


Mai 


01eaceae,tub.ord. 
fraxinea 


MarantaceaB 


Terebinthacea  - 


t* 


Ditto 


Gaduf  morrhua  • 
The  oil  prepared  from 
the  liver. 

Moschus  moschiferus     - 
Concrete  found  in  the 
follicles   of  the  pre- 
puce. 


>• 


UentianaccB 


Thymelaceae 


Urticacese 


Limuaan  ClaM. 


Monaddpbla 


Diandria 


Bionandria 


DicKia  - 


Diandria    • 


Didynamia 


*t 


*i 


Pentandria* 
Octandria 

Monoecla 
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Sicfly.CaUbrU 


West  IndiM 


Pfntandria 


•• 


M«iaorni« 


TeCraodrla 


Lerant 


Indigenous 


(America) 


(* 


(I 


South  of  Eu- 
rope. 


Newfooodtmnd 


Sfonntalnous 
regions  of  Asia. 


Dainulc«at 

Not  used  medi- 
cinallj. 

Laxative.When 
quite  firesh, 
nutritive. 


Nutrient 


Fragrant  (as  a 
masticatory). 


AltZiBf«Bl 


Demulcent,  lax- 
atlre. 


IHs|4i.|  cmiuin. 


Carminative   - 


«» 


DiBMtie,  tonic 


Diaph.,  acrid  • 


Reflrigerant 
laxative. 

Narcotic 


etlvt  Principle. 


Modlsge 


Mannite 
(sugar). 


Starch  (tecula). 


Vol.  oil,  resin 


TmniB 


VoLoU. 


Vol.  Oil 


Vol.  oil 


Bitter  atractlTC 

Acrid      resin, 
daphnin. 

Tartaric  acid  - 


Tonic. 


Antispasmodic 


Preparations. 


DtcocMnot  off*)' 


Conf.  cas.,  Syr.  sennse. 


Tinct.  am.  co. 


Inf.,  Tinct.  D. 


Mel   boracis.  M.    rosse 
Oxyme),  Ox.  scillc. 


Aqtu. 


Sp.  men.  pip.  (Ess.  D.) 


Aqua  (Inf.  D.). 


Sp.  men.vlr.  (Ess.D.). 


Dec.  sars.  co.    (Dec. 

mes.  £.). 

Syrup. 


Ltq.morph.acet.,  Syrup. 
D.  lAq.  mor.hydroch., 
Sol.  mor.  mur.  E, 

Syrup.  D.,  Troch.  et 
Troch.  roor.  et  ipec. 
E. 
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W«n<  for  PrworlpUow. 


Mucuna    • 
Cowhage. 

Mrrictlca  - 
Nutmeg. 


Myrlatic«    oleam     (ad- 
ept, E.). 

(Concrete)  oil  of  nut- 
meg. 

Myrlities  oleum  (^ol.), 
E. 
VoUtUe    oil    of   nut- 
meg. 


Mrrrha    • 
Mjr 


[yrrh* 


Nux  vomica 
Nux  Tomica. 


OliTS  oleum 
Olive  oil. 


Opium  (Turcicum) 
Turkey  opium. 


Oricannm,  S, 
Mujonun. 

Ovi  albumen 
White  of  egg. 


Ovi  vitellus 
Yolk  of  egg. 


Fanis 
Bread. 

Fapaver   • 
Poppj  (heads) 


Farelra    -  -  - 

Pareira  (veWet  leaf,  O.). 


SdMitifle  Nunc  or 
DMciiption. 


Mucuna  pruriens 
The  hairs  of  the  fhiit. 

Mjrristica   officinalis  (M. 
moschata.  Plumb.) 
The  seed  deprived  of  its 
corering. 


Concrete  oil,   expressed 
from  the  seed. 


Oil  distilled  f^om  the  fruit. 


Balsamodendron 
myrrha  (Nees). 
Gum-resin  exuded  from 
the  bark. 


Strychnos  nux-vomtca 
Tne  seeds. 


Olea  Europi 
The  oil  expressed  fVom 
the  fruit. 

Fapaver  somniferum 
The  Juice  exuded  fVom 
the  unripe  fruit  when 
cut,  haraened  in  the 
air. 


(var. 


Nat.Onkr. 


Orlctnnin  Tiilnrt 
Ttehdb. 

Oallus     Bankiva 
domesticus). 
The  albumen. 

The  yolk  - 


Fanis  (triticea)   - 
Wheaten  bread. 

Fapaver  somniferum 
Tne  ripe  fruit  (capsules), 
(not  quite  ripe,  Ed. 
Ph.). 

Cissampelos  Fareira 
The  root. 


Leguminossi 
Papilionacec. 

Myristacese 


»t 


>* 


Terebinthacess 


ApocjmacesD 


ipocjma 
Logani. 


Oleacese 


Fapaveraoese 


LabUte 


UmMMUl  CllH. 


Diadelphia 
Oloecia  - 


Octandria 


Fentandria 


Dlandria 


Folyandria 


Dtdjnamia 


Fapaveraces 


Folyandria 


Menispermlaoese     Dioecla 
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»* 


MooogjoU     ' 


Mooadclpbla 


West  Indies 
Moluccas 


•* 


M 


Arabia  and  B.I. 


East      Indies, 
Cejlon. 


South  of  Eu- 
rope. 


Turkey      and 
EgjpC 


Cultivated    In 
England. 


We<t  Indies  . 


Antlidinint'e. 
Aromatic 


Rubefiuient    - 


Aromatic 


Expect.*    em- 
men. 


Tonic,  exci- 
tant of  motor 
oenres. 

Laxatire 


Narcotic 


AcUt*  Prtoctptai 


Vol.  oil 


Sttan.,     inthpi' 


Used  chiefly  as 
a  vehicle. 


Used  chieflj 
a  vehicle. 


Used  chiefly 
a  vehicle. 

Narcotic 


Vol.  oil,  resin 


Strychnia 


Morphia 


Vol-oiU 


Morphia 


Tonic  to  mu-    Cissampelin 
cous    mem> 
branes.  I 


Conf.  arom.  (Elect,  cat. 
E.,  Pul.  cret.  oo.  D. 
E.t  Pul.  arom.  D., 
Pul.  cat.  CO.  D.)t  Sp. 
amm.  co.,  Sp.  myr., 
Tr.  lav.  CO. 

Emp.  picis. 


(Sp.   am.  arom.    D., 
Esfl.  D.). 


Dec.  al.  CO.  (Decoct. 
D.),  M.  ferri  co., 
PH.  al.  c.  myr.,  Pil. 
ferri  co.,  P.  gaib.  co., 
Pil.  rhei  co.,  Tr.  al. 
CO.,  Tr.  myr. 


Ext. 


(Enema  cath.  E.)  and 
various  ointments. 


Conf.  op.  (Elect,  cat. 
E.t  Elect.,  op.  £•), 
Emp.  opii,  ckiema, 
Ext.  op.,  Vln.  op., 
PH.  tap.  CO.,  Pil.  styr. 
CO.  (Pil.  plumb,  op. 
£ ),  Pul.  ipec.  CO., 
Pul.  iLino  CO.,  Tr. 
cam.  CO.,  Tr.  op.  (Tr. 
op.  am.,  TrocD.  EX 
Vin.,  Ung. 


Decoct.,  Ext.  (Inf.  £.). 
Syrup. 


Decoct.,  Ext.  Inf.  D.  E, 
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Nam*  for  PraeripUoni. 


Petroleum 
Barbadoet  Uur.    Petro- 
leum. 


Phoiphorut 
Phosphorui. 

PimenU     - 
PimenU  (albpice). 

PimenUe  oleum 
Oil  of  pimenta. 

Piper  longum 
Long  pepper. 

Piper  nigrum 
Black  pepper. 

Pix  (pix  nigra,  Pk.  1836). 
Pitch. 

Pix  Burgundica    - 
Burgundy  pitch. 


Pix  liquida 
Tar. 


Plumbi  acetai 
Acetate  (lugar)  of  lead. 


Sdcntlfle  Num 


Nat.  Order. 


PlumU  carbonat,  R.  D. 
CaifaooataofUad. 


A  blatk  liquid  bitumen 
sprinffing  sponta- 
neously from  the 
earth. 


Eugenia     (myrtus)     pi- 
menta. 
The  unripe  ihiit. 

The  oil  distilled  from  the 
fruit. 

Piper  longum 
The  unripe  fruit. 

Piper  nigrum 
The  unripe  fruit. 

Dnr    bitumen    prepared 
from  liquid  pitch. 

Abies  eicelsa 
Impure  resin,  prepared 
from  turpenUne. 

Pinus  sjWestris,and  other 
species. 
Liquid   bittunen,   pre- 
ared  from  the  wood 


Myrtacev 


linmaan  Claa. 


Icosandria 


tt 


Pi.  eraceK 


»t 


e; 


Are. 


Plumbi  acetaa 
Crystals. 


Plcmbl  nluaa,  S. 
Nltrataoricad. 


Plumbi  oxydum    - 
Oxide   of  lead,   or   li- 
tharge. 

Phmnbi  oxtdnm  nbmiii.  X«    • 
iUdlcad. 


Potam*  aqua  •flbrmeans,  E. 
Kail  water. 


Potasse  bicarbonas 
Bicarbonate  of  potash. 


Potaa«aB  blchronuM,  D. 
Blchromata  ofpeUMh. 


Conifers 


ti 


Diandria 


Monoeda 


Plumbi  oxydum  - 
(Semivitrified). 


A  compound  of  pratoslda 
Mooslde  of  1«m! 


andl 


'1«mL 


Potassse  bicarbonas 
Crystals. 


Potaaw  bUuIphaa,  S. 
Btailphatc  of  potath. 

Potassse  bitartras  - 
Blurt  rate  of  potash. 
Cream  of  tartar. 


Potasse  carbonas  - 
Carbonate  of  potash 
(pearl  ashes). 


Potasse  bitartras 
Crystalline. 
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Tk^fDla 


t* 


MoDaddpbia 


EastlndiM 


»» 

Sweden  and 
Ameriea. 

Northern  coun- 
tries of  Eu- 
rope. 

Northern  coun- 
tries of  Eu- 
rope. 


Acrid  and  sti- 
mulant. 

Acrid  and  stt- 
mulanL 

Detergent 


RubefiKlent 


Detergent 


Acid,  photp.  dil. 


VoL     oil,    pi- 
perin. 

Vol.    oil,    pi- 
perin. 


Astringent 

CooUng  Mtrinf .  • 
Not  uMd  in  nwL 
Cooling  astring 


Not  UMd    iiMdicI' 
nally. 


AnUcid. 


Trieste       and 
Marseilles. 


America 


8*Idom   UMd    in 
tenaUj. 

AddpuriiatiTe. 


Diuretic 
Refrig  aper. 

Atitadd. 


Aqua  (Spr.  E.\  Syr. 
rtiamni. 


Sp.  (Ess.  D.) 


Conf.  opii,  Pul.  cin.  co., 
Pul.  cret.  CO. 

Conf.  pip.,  Conf.  rut» 
(Emp.  cantli.  co.  E.) 

Ung.  picis. 


Emp.cumin.,  Emp.piris. 


Ung.  picis  liquid. 


Cerat.  (Fil.  plumb,  op. 
E.). 

Ung.  plamb.  carb. 


Cer.  sapon.  ro.,  various 
plasters. 


(Pul.efferr.D.-E). 


(Conf.  sulph.  D.,  Dec 
scop.£.),  Put.  jalap,  co. 
(Pul.  scam.  CO.  £.). 

Dec.  al.  CO. 
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Name  fbr  PnKflptiaos. 


FotasMB  chloral    - 
Chlorate  of  potash. 

Potasse  nitrat 
Nitrate  of  potash  (salt' 
petre). 

PotftSMB  sulphas    * 
Sulphate  of  potash. 


Sdantlflo  Name  ( 
DMoriptlon* 


Nat.  Order. 


Potasm  mlphawnilphiinr,  B. 
Natara  nndatarmuicd. 

Potassse  tartras     - 
Tartrate  of  potash. 


PotassH  ferrocjanidum. 
Ferrocjanide  of  potas- 
sium, or  prussiate  of 
potash. 

PotassH  iodidom  - 
Iodide  of  potassium. 


Potassii  sulphuretum 
Sulphuret  of  potassium. 

Prunum     -  -  - 

Prunes. 

PmniM  lanro-canraa,  D. 
Cticrr;  laurel. 

Pterocarpus 
Red  sandal  wood. 

Pulegium  (mentha  pule- 
gium,  Ph.  1836). 
Pennyroyal. 

Pulegii  oleum  (Menthae 
pulegii  oleum,  PA.1836  j. 
Oil  of  pennyroyal. 

Pyrethrum  -  - 

Pellltory  of  Spain. 


Pyrola,  S.  D. 

Quasiia      - 
Quassia. 


Quercut     - 
Oak  bark. 


Quina     disulphas     (suU 
phas,  E.). 
Disulphate  of  quinine. 

Reslna 
Resin. 


Rhamnl  baeeie,  B, 
Bucktham  barrtr** 


Potassse  chloras 
CrysUls. 

Potassse  ultras 
Crystals. 


Potassa  sulphas 
Crystals. 


Cla 


Potassse  tartras    - 


Potassii  ferrocyanidum 
Crystals. 


Potassii  lodidum  - 
Crystals. 


Prunus  domestica 
The  prepared  fhiit. 


Pterocarpus  santalinus   - 
The  wood. 

Mentha  pulegium 
The   fresh   and  dried 
floweriug  plant. 

The   oil   diitllled    {torn 
the  flowering  plant 


Anacyclus      (anthemis), 
pyrethrum. 
The  root. 

Sm  Chiroaphila 

Picrsena     (quassia)     ex- 
celsa  (Dndl.). 
The  wood. 

Querent        pedunculata 
(VViUd.). 
ThelMrk. 

A  salt  prepared  flrom  yir/. 
tow  cinchona  bark. 
CrysUls. 

The  residue  of  turpen- 
tine, after  the  oil  has 
been  distilled. 

Rharomu  cathaiticus 
Tba  fruit. 


Rosacea 
Amygdalese. 


Leguminosse 
f^pllionacese 

Labiatse  - 


Icosandrla 


Dladelphla 
Didynamla 


tt 


Compositae 
Corymbifera. 


Slmarubiaceae 
Cupulifera 


it 


Syngenesia 


Decandria 
Moncecia 


Rhamnaoaa 


Pantandxia  . 
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Ovd^. 


WlMBOtObUilMd. 


Bastlsdiei 


MooosjnU     - 


Gymnocpcnnlm 


France 


Scim.     Mldom 
used  intern. 

Sedative  dinreL 


LuuUive 


Aott  opoB  tlw  ■kin. 

Not  lued  inter, 
nallj. 

Inert.,  not  used 
internally. 


Alterative,  Ac. 


Irritant,  seldom 
used  intemallj. 

Laxative 


AcChrtPriiidpl« 


Ung.  solpb.  CO. 


Pul.ipec.  CO.  (Pttl. 
lis.  ^.)* 


Sugar  • 


Polyipni&U  fo- 
perfloa. 


CeyloQ  •    Fine  red  colour 


Indigenous     -  I  Emmenagogue 


•t 


Levant 


Monogjnia 


Poljandria 


Jamaica 


lodigenoos 


Colouring  prin 
Vol.  oil 


Bmp.  pot.  iodid..Tlnct. 
iod.  CO.,  Una.  (od.  co., 
Ung.  pot.  iod.,  Liq. 
p<.t.  iod  CO.  D. 


Con. sen. 


AqiM,^. 


Sialogogue 


Bitter  tonic, 
n  't  astrin> 
gpnt. 


Pjrethrin. 
(acrid  resin) 


(Sp.  lav.  CO.  £.),  Tr. 
ca 


lav. 
Aqua. 


Spt.  (Est.  men.  p.  D.) 


Bitter  prin.,  vol. 
oil,  no  tannin. 


Sweden      and 
America. 


Aitringent      -    Tannin 


Frbrifijge,  tonic. 


Rubefacient 


Decoct. 

(Ext.  E.),  Inf.  (Tinct 
el.  Tr.  CO.  E.). 


Decoct. 


CMfcvtlc 


Pnnr.    pilii. 
Iwlj  known. 


Cerat.  Em|l. 
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Nam*  far  PiwcHpUoBt. 

ScianUflc  Nam*  or 
DaMriptioo. 

Nat.Oidar. 

UmMean  CfaM. 

Rhamnt  •uccus     - 
Buckthorn  juice. 

The  juice  of  the  (hiit     - 

Rhamnacesi 

Pentandria 

Rheum  (tineoM)  - 
Rhubarb. 

Uncertain     ipedet      of 
rheum. 
The  root. 

Polygonacese 

Bnneandria 

Rhoas        ... 
Red  poppy. 

Papaver  rhcsas     > 
The  fresh  petals. 

Pi^MTeracee 

Polyandria 

Ricini  oleum 
Castor  oil. 

Ricinus  communis 
The  oil  prepared  from 
the  seed  by  heat  or 
pressure. 

Buphorbiacese    - 

Monoeda 

Rosa  canina 
Dog  roee. 

Rosa  canina 
The  tmh  fruit  (hips). 

RosacesB 

Icosandria 

Rosa  centifolia 
(Damask,  E.)    cabbage 
rose. 

R.  centifolia 
The  fresh  petals. 

1* 

•> 

Rosa  Gallicm 
Red  rose. 

R.  Galllca 
The  fresh  and  dried  un- 
blown petals. 

tt 

•f 

Rom*  elcwn,  B.D.- 
Attar  of  roMt. 

R.  ecntifUU 
VotatU*  oU  from  tha  petab. 

•« 

M 

Ronnarlnvt,  8.  D.     • 
noMroafj. 

Ronnaitmit  oOkinalis 

TlMtO|N. 

Laoiawa 

Diandria    . 

Rosmarini  oleum 
(Anglic).  EnglUh  on  of 
rosemary. 

The  oil  distilled  tnm  the 
flowering  top*. 

tt 

tt 

Ruti          ... 
Rue. 

Ruta  graveolens  . 
Theleares. 

Rutacec- 

Decandria 

Ruta  oleum 
Oil  of  rue. 

The  oil  distilled  fh>m  the 
flowering  plant. 

tf 

»• 

SabaAWa,  S. 
arradUia. 

V'aratnim  uibadUla.    HckolM 
oArlnalta.     ami     fi^bMy 
other  MelaaU^acaa.. 
ThafhUt. 

Mrteothaooa 

Hcnndiia 

Sablna       ... 
Savlne. 

Juntperus  sabina 
The    fr«sh    and    dried 
tops. 

Conifers  > 

DioBda    . 

Sablnse  oleum 
Oil  of  saTine. 

The  oil  distilled  from  the 
tops. 

tt 

M 

Sacchartim 
Sugar  (wh(tr). 

Saccharum  ofllclnarum  • 
The  juice  of  the  stem, 
prepared,  purtfled,  and 
crystallised. 

Graminese 

Triandria 

Sarcharl  (mx 
Treacle  or  molassee. 

The     impure     prepareil 
juice. 

•« 

n 

lt«iar  afmUli. 

•KMpMUm 

iMtpenuni. 

Tnknovn  plant    • 
Oum.rrsin. 

UrobeUifers?    > 

- 

X.     •  • 

Sagus  l»vls(  ffHMia)  and 
prt>bably  other  spevWe 
ofpahns. 

TIm  ^eula  of  the  ttees. 

Palms*    . 

MoDcecia- 
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MoDOgynU    - 


» 


MooaddphU  - 


PolTfToia 


f* 


MooaddphU 


ft 


Dlgjola 


Hezandria 


iDdlgaooat    - 


Confines  of 
Chliw,  Eatt 
Iiidia»,Raaa(|L 

Indlgnoof     - 


Eaat  and  Wast 
ladies. 


IfMUfeaoas     - 


Asia,  coltlTated 
in  Surrey. 


South  of  Barope 
andSurrfj. 


Gaidn  barb 


Garden  herb 


MnieowVanCnu 


Cttltirated    in 
England. 


East  and  West 
Indies. 


LeTant 


East  Indies 


Acdv*  Prlaelpl*. 


Cathartic  ' 

Pttrgatlre,  as- 
tringent. 

Red  colour    • 

PorgatlTe 


Refrig.,  astring. 


Odoriferous, 
laxatiTe. 


ToniCa  astrtng. 


Slim.  twHUiH. 


Stim.,     narc., 
antispas. . 


▲old  hbcocIo  . 


Pnrg.  prin.,  not 
rally  known. 

Rhabarberic  - 
acid  (purs, 
prin  ),  tannin. 


Citric  and  mm- 
Ug  acids. 

Vol.   oU     and 
lax.  prin. 

Tannic  add    - 


VoLoQ    . 


Irritant 
men. 


em- 


NntriUre 


Laxative. 


Antispasmodic 


Nutrient. 


Vol.  oil,  bitter 
ext. 


VmaixiM. 


Vol.  Oil 


Vol.  oil 


Syrap* 

Ext*,  Inf.,  Ptl.  rhel.  eo. 

(Pul.  rhei.  CO.  D.B,}, 

Tr.rhel.  co.  ( Vin.^.). 

Syrup. 

Pil.  cal.  CO.  X>. 


Con(l 
Aqua,  Syrup. 


Conf.  Inf.,  Mel.  (Syrup. 


Sp.  B,  I 

Sp.  (Bss.  D.,  Sp.  am. 
arom.  if.,  Sp.  lar.  co. 
if.). 

Conf. 


Uog. 


Syrups. 


Conf,  rutas,  Pil.  galb. 

CO. 


£ 
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SalteU  cortex,  S. 
Witlow  btf k. 

Sambucus 
Elder. 

Sapo  (dunit  B.) 
Soup  (CaatUe.or  Spanteh 

Sapo  mollia 


Nunc  for  FrMerlptlani. 


apomc 
Soft  ( 


tweet)  toap. 


Sana  ( Jamalcentii) 
Jamaica  sanaparilla. 


Sassafras    - 
SassaAas. 


Scammoniam 
Scammonj. 


SclUa 
Squill. 


Scoparlus 
Broom. 


Senega       -  • 

Senega. 

Senna  Alexandrlna 
Alexandrian  senna. 


Senna  Indica 
Indian  senna. 


Serpentarla 
Serpentary. 

Sevum 
Suet  (mutton). 


SdcntiBc  Namt  or 

PMCfipUHB. 


Silex  coBtritus 
Powdered  flint. 


Slmarubn,  IT.  D. 
Simarnb*,  Mimiitalndimtan. 

Sinapis       .  .  . 

Mustard. 


*»?»  squ*  •ffbrrMcant,  E, 
Doda  vatcr. 


Sodv  bibona,  D. 
Boras. 


Thtbvk. 

Sambucus  nigra 
The  flreth  flowers. 

Soap  made  from  olive  oil 
and  soda. 

Soap  made  from  olive  oil 
and  potash. 

Smilax  officinalis 
(Kunth?) 
The  root. 

Sassafras  officinale 

(Nees),   (lauros  sas- 
safras). 
The  root. 

CoDTolTutos  seammonla. 
The  gum>resin  emit- 
ted lW>m  the  sliced 
root. 

Urglnea     sdlla    (Stein), 
(scilla  maritima). 
The  fresh  bulb. 

Cvtisus  scoparlus 
The  fresh     and  dried 
tops. 

Polygala  senega  - 
The  root. 

Cassia  officinalis  ?  (senna 
off.  Roxb.),  et  C.  obo- 
Tata. 
The  leares. 

Cassia  officinalis   (senna 
off.,  Roxb.). 
The  leares. 

Aristolochia  serpentaria. 
The  root. 

Orisaries    -       • 
The  prepared  fat. 


Slmambo  aman 
Tbo  bark  of  tho  root. 

Sinapis  nigra,  et  S.  alba. 
The  seeds. 


Nai.(M«. 


Q^foliaoeA    - 


Smilacess 


PeotandrU 


ConvolTulacese 


LUiacesB 


Leguminosse 
Papiliooaoese. 


Poljgalen 

Legumtnosese 
CaesalpinesB. 


ft 


Aristolochiaoett 


Cradfene 


DioecU   - 


Enneandite 


Pentandria 


Hexandria 


DladelphU 


Decandria 


Gynaadrta 


Daondrla 
Tetradynamla 
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Trisynia 


HnuodrU 


Mooogjnia 


Decandrla 

Octandria 
MoQogjniA 


Hexandria 


Manafyaia 
SilfquoM 


WbcBoe  obCakMd. 


Indtgwoot      - 

France       and 
Spain. 


West     lodiet. 
Brain. 


S.  States  of 
America,  Hon- 
darai. 


Aleppo 


Shores  of  the 
Mediterranean 


Indigenous     • 


United    States 
of  America. 

Alexandria     - 


East  Indies 


Virginia     and 
Pennsylrania. 


tinlana  and  J»- 

Indigenous     . 


Fwbftitufit 

Sodorifle,  diu- 
ret.,  aperient. 

Detergent,  ant. 
add,  laxative. 

n  A  Irritant  • 

Alteratire 


Stim.,  sudorific 


Cathartic 


Expect.,    diu- 
retic. 


Acttwe  PzSac^. 


SalkdB. 


Vol.  oil 


Diuretic 


Stim.  and  ex. 
pect.,  diaph. 

Purgative 


M 


Stim..      tonic, 
and  diaph. 

Emollient 


Only   used    in 
pharmacy. 


Tonic,  ■oaMCliD«s 
cmeUc. 

Acrid  stim., 
emetic,  rube- 
lacient. 

Antacid. 


Drlcrgmt. 


Prepantioni. 


Unknown  ? 
Smilacin. 


Vol.  oU 


Resin  - 


Sclllitin 


Concrete  vol. 
oil,  salts  of 
potash  &  lime. 

Poljgalic  acid 


Cathartin 


Vol.  oil,  bitter 
prin. 


Qaanite,  bitter 
rasin,  vol.  oil. 

Peculiar  prin. 
forming  vol. 
oii&  fixed  oil. 


Aqua,  Ung. 
Various  pills. 


Enema  Colocynth,  Ung. 
Sulph.  CO. 

Decoct,  et  Dec.  sar.  co., 
Ext  sar.,  LJq.,  Syrup. 

Decoct,  san.  co.  (Dec. 
guiac.  CO.  E.). 


Conf.  (Miit.  1?.),  Pil. 
coloc.  CO.,  Pul.  scam. 

CO. 


Oxymel.,  Pil.  Ipec.  co., 
Pil.  scil.  CO.  (Syrup, 
D.^.),  Tinct. 

Decoct,  sc.  CO. 


(Elect,  op.  E.\  Decoct 
(Inf.  E.). 

(^nf.  sennse.  Inf..  Mitt, 
gent.  CO.,  Syrup,  Tr. 
sen.  CO. 


Int.  Tinct. 


Various  ointments. 


Extemporaneous  pre. 
paration  of  dbtllled 
waters. 

Inf. 


Catapl.    (Emp.   canth. 
ca  £.),  Ii.f.  arm.  co. 


Uelboracis. 
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Nam*  Car  PTHCilpUoat. 


SdmUflc  Nam*  «r 
Dctcriptkn. 


SodK  bicarbonu  (S.  ser- 
quicarboDM.  Ph.  1836; 
Bicarbonate  of  mkU. 

Sodae  carbonai 
Carbonate  of  toda. 

SotUe  phocplia*     - 
Phosphate  of  toda. 

Sodae  potaitio-tartrai 
Poiantio  -  tartrate       of 
wxU. 

Sodae  sulphas 
Sulphate  of  loda. 
Glauber  salts. 

Sodii  chloridum    - 
Chloride     of     sodium 
(common  salt). 

IndiAD  pink. 

Splrttas  psTosfUoti*  O.  q^  gr. 
816. 
PymlUe  tpMt. 

Sptrltut  rectlflcatns 
Rectified  spirit   (spirit 
of  vine). 

Splrltus  tenuior    • 
Proof  spirit. 

Spiritus  Tint  Oallld 
Brandy  (French). 


Sodacarbonas 
Crystals. 

Sodae  phosphas 
Crystals. 


SodK  potassio-tartras 
Crystals. 


Sodse  sulphas 
CrytUls. 

Sodii  chloridum 
Crystals. 


Sptedta  marfiandica 
Tbarooc 


Nat.  Oidv. 


Claat. 


Alcohol  (diluted) 
Sp.  gr.  *838. 


Alcohol   (more  diluted) 
Sp.  gr.  -920.  CSia,  £.) 


9uiin«ia»  X.  O. 
Tin. 

Staph 'sagria 
Stavfsacre. 

Stramonii  folium  - 
Stramonium  or  thorn- 
apple. 

Stramonii  semen  - 
Stramonium  seeds. 

Stnrchnia  •  • 

Strychnine. 


Stjrax 
Storax. 

Sttcdnnin,  IX 
Amber. 

flarrtnl  n'nim,  D. 
Oil  of  ambA. 


Spirit      disUUed 
French  wine. 


firom 


Delphinium  staphlsagria. 
The  seeds. 

Datura  stramonium 
The  leaTes. 


The  seeds 


An  alkali  prepared  from 
nux  Yomicau 
CrysUls. 

Plant  doubtftil     - 
Liquid  balsam. 


Sulphur     - 
milpbtir  (Aowers  oO 


Oil  oliuliMd  by  Its  dartfuetivc 
dIttUUtlon. 

Sulphur  (Sublimatnm)  - 


Ranunculaoec    - 


Solanacesi 


»» 


Apocynaoese 
Loganiacflss 


StyraccM? 


Polyandria 
Penlandria 


f> 


Decandria? 
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oTA 


ftea. 


r- 


Trifjnift 
Monofynla 


MoBogjola?   - 


Germaanj    and 
S.  of  Europe. 

fodifanoQi     - 


Antacid 

Antadd. 
Laxative. 
»t 

Cathartic. 


Laxative    dle- 
tttdc. 


8CiflB»» 


Stimulant. 


t. 


*f 


4^fT*'"fP*'^- 


Acrid  narcotic 


Narcotic 


AeUv*  Principle. 


mttar 


PrapandoiM. 


(Pul.  eilbnr.  E.), 


(Pul.  lalin.  E.) 


Baatlndlea, 
Cejion. 


LcTant,8jria 


tttmOk 


Excitant  of  tike 
motor  nenres. 


8tim.i  expect. 


Scinahnt. 


Laxative,  dia- 
plioret. 


Delphinia. 


Daturia,  empv- 
rcumatlc  oil. 


Ext. 


(TlDct.  D.) 


Clnnamic  acid 


Strychnia  muriaa,  D. 


(Ext  K.),  Pll.  ityr.  co., 
Tr.  beni.  co. 


^Conf.  lulph.  D.)t 
Sulph.  lodid.,  Uog. 
et  ung.  CO. 
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Nam*  fir  PicMiipdaiM. 


Salphur     prccipiUtoin  . 
Precipitated  tulphur,  or 
milk  of  salphur. 

Boialml  (DOC  ofT.) 

Tabacura   .  .  . 

Tobacco. 

Tamarindut 
Tamarind. 


Sdcntlfle  Nam*  i 
DMCTipCiaa. 


L>plOO» 


B.D. 


Taraxacum 
Dandelion. 


Terebinlhina        (Ameri- 
cana)    (Tereb.     yuI. 
garis.  PA.  1836). 
(Common   turpentine.) 


Terebinthina  CThia 
Chio  turpentine. 


TerebtothiDa  Vciwta,  8. 
Venice  tarpcntine. 

TerebintbinK  oleum 
Oil  or  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine. 

TlMrtaca,IX 
Tiwde. 

Thai  .  .  . 

Frankincense. 


Tigtii  oleum 
CroConoU. 


Tormentitla 
Tormentilla. 

Tragacantha 
Tragacanth. 


Valeriana  - 
Valerian. 


Veratria    - 
Veratria. 


Solphurpreclpitated  from 
sulphuret  of  calcium 
by  hydrochloric  acid. 


Nicotiana  tabacum 
The  leares. 

Tamarindus  Indica 
The  pulp  of  the  fhiit. 


Janipba  manJhot 
Toe  ftMiila  of  Um  noL 

Taraxacum  Dens-leonis. 
(Leontodon    taraxa- 
cum). 
The  fk-esh  root. 

PInus  palustris  et  P. 
tseda. 
An  oleo-resin  which 
flows  from  the  trunk 
when  the  bark  is  re- 
moTed. 

Pistachia  terebinthas 
An    oleo. resin    which 
flows   firom   the  cut 
trunk. 


AMcilarlx 
Liqiuid 


czadation. 


Nat.  Oidv. 


UmMUCme? 
Solanacese 


LennninossB 
Cesalpinese. 


Composltae 
Cichorese. 


ConifersB 


lAnxummkClmm. 


Pentandria 
BfonadelphU 


Syngenetia 


MoQOBcia 


Oil   distiUed   fh>ro    tur- 
pentine and  rectifled. 


Abies   excelsa  et   plnus 
palostris. 
Turpentine  which  ex- 
udes from  the  bark, 
hardened  in  the  air. 

Croton  tiglium    - 
The  oil  expressed  fhmi 
the  seeds. 

Potentilla  tormentilla     - 
The  rhixome. 

Astragalus  verus. 
A  juice  which  exudes 
from  the   bark    har> 
d^ned  in  the  air. 


Euphorbiaee«    - 


•t 


Valeriana  oAcinalis 
Tbe    root  of  the 
plant. 


riki 


AsagrsM  officinalis 
(LindU       An 
preoared 
lecds. 


alkali 
the 


LogumlnoMe 
nplUooacec. 


foosandrfai 
DiaddpliU 

Triandiia 
Pulygamla 
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Titendria 


?    - 


WMtlndiet 


Polyganfai 
■quattA. 


Mooadelpliia  - 


PolyfTnla 


ladlfenoQi     - 


M.  Ameriet    - 


SftiM,  Orwce. 


Italy 


Canada 


East  lodlM,    - 
CejIoQ. 

IndlgcfDOCU     - 


Sajma,     Le- 
vant 


IndiceDOOi 


Alps,  Pyrcncei 


LaiEative. 


Narcotte,  eme- 
tleyMdativo. 

ReIHg.     laxa- 
tiva. 


Nattfani 

Lasutlve,  dlo- 
ratlc. 


Stias.  diuredc 


Sdn.  nibefac. 


Rubefacient, 
discutlent. 


Diuretic,  catb. 


Astringent 


Demulcent 


Antispas.    em. 
men. 


Acrid  narcotic. 


AtHin  PiiadplM. 


VoLnU. 

Vol.  oil,  nico. 
tina. 

Tartaric  citric, 
■Mile  adds; 
sugar. 

Amy  lam. 

Salts  of  potash, 
bitter  matter. 


Vol.  oil,  resin. 


M 


Ib£  TkMl.  (MttlMroft) 
Enema  (Vln.  E.). 

Conf.  cas..  Con.  sen. 


Decoct,    taraz.,   Dec. 
scop.  CO.,  Ext. 


(Empl.  eaada.  oo.  B.) 


Conf.  D.  Enema. 


Tannin 


Tragacanthin 
(bassorin). 


Valerianic  acid 


Emp.  galb.,  Bmp.  opH, 
Emp.  picis,  Emp.  pot. 
iod. 


Lin.  crotonis,  D. 


Decoct.,  Pul.  cret.  co. 


Conf.  opii  (Mucil.  B.), 
Pul.  trag.  CO. 


Inf.,  Tinct.  et  co* 


a4 
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te  PiMMriiiCkMis. 


Veratnim  • 
White  hellebore. 


Viaum  Xericam  • 
V.  album  HUpan!cu9,  2) 
Sherry  wine. 

VioU         .  .  . 

Violet. 

Ulmut       .  •  . 

Elm  berk. 

Uva  .  .  . 

Utib  pafs«,  D.  E. 
lUisiiu. 

Uvaurti   •  .  . 

Bearberrj. 


Zind  lulphm 
SulptuZte  of  line. 

Zincum. 
Zinc. 


Zingiber  - 
Ginger. 


Sdcmifle  Nam*  or 
DMcripttoo. 


Veratmm  album 
The  rhixome. 


Viola  odorata 
The  ft^h  petali. 

Ulmua  caapettria 


Inner 


aapett 
bait. 


N«t.Oidar. 


Melanthaceg     • 


Vitla  Tinifera       . 
Prepared  fruit. 


Aretoitaphylof  Uva  urti 
The  leavea . 


Zinci  sulphas 
talt. 


Cryst 


Zingiber  officinale 

{Roicoe). 

The  rhixome. 


ViolacMB 
Ulmaoea 
Vltacea  - 

Ericaceae. 


Polygamia 


Pentandria 


Octandria 


Zingtberaeas    • 


Mooaadrla 
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Dtgynla 


Mooogjnla      - 


Alps,  Fyrrneet 


IndigOMNM 


Sootb   of  Bo- 
rope. 

IndigcfDOCU     - 


East  and  West 

Indies. 


Ttopmtkm. 


Acrid  narcotic 


Laxative 


Demulcent,  to- 
nic. 

HeMg.,    laxa- 
tive. 


Attrlng.  to  uri- 
nary organs. 

Emetic. 


Stim.,  mbefiiH 
dent. 


Acd««  Prinoipto, 


. 


Veratrin 


Violtne 


Tannic  acid, 
mucilage. 

Sugar  - 


Tannic  and  gal. 
Ucacidf. 


Vol.    oil,    soft 
resin. 


Prapantiom. 


Vlnum,  Ung.  sulpb.  oo. 
Medicated  wines. 

Sjnip. 
Decoct. 
Dec.  bord.  co. 

Decoct.,  Ext. 


Conf.  oplL,  C.  scam.. 
Inf.  sennsi  ca,  Pil. 
sciI.co.,Pul.cln.co., 
Pul.  jaL  ca,  Pul. 
scam.  CO.  (PuL  arom. 
E.»  Pul.  rhei  eo.  B. 
D.),  Sit.  rhamni.  Sy- 
rup, Tr.  rhei  co., 
Tinct.  sing. 


PART    11. 


PREPARATIONS  AND  COMPOUNDS. 


See  Remarks  on  **  Materia  lifedica,*'  p.  14. 


TESTS. 

The  following  tests  are  employed  in  ascertaining  the  nature  or 
purit J  of  chemical  bodies. 

AcinuM  Htdbosulfhubicum  (Hjdrosulphuric  Acid,  Sulph« 
hydric  Acid  or  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  HS)  is  obtained  by  heating 
Bulphuret  of  antimony  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  acting  upon 
sulphuret  of  iron  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  without  the  aid  of 
heat.  It  is  used  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  metallic  substances. 
With  a  solution  of 

Arsenic  (acid  or  neutral)  it  produces  a  yeUow  precipitate. 
Antimony  (alk.  or  neut.)  „  orange 

Bismuth,  copper,  lead, )  „  brown  or  black 

Mercury,  silver,  tin,     3  »  «» 

Iron  „  no  effect 

Zinc  (alk.  or  neut.)  „  white 

Alkaline  and  earthy  metals       „  no  efiect. 

Ammonusb  Htdrosulphuretum  or  Ammonii  Sulphubstux 
(Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia,  or  Sulphuret  of  Ammonium,  or 
Sulphide  of  Ammonium  :  Am  HS,  or  NH»,HS ;  or  NH*,S)  is  ob- 
tained by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  a  solution  of  am- 
monia, it  has,  at  first,  a  pale-yellow  or  brownish  colour,  which 
becomes  darker  on  keeping.  It  soon  spoils.  It  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  but  in  testing  for  arsenic, 
the  solution  under  examination  must  be  rendered  slightly  acid, 
for  no  precipitate  will  form  in  an  alkaline  liquid,  even  if  arsenic  is 
present.  H^rdrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  differs  from  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  its  effect  upon  the  salts  of  iron,  with  which  it  forms  a 
black  precipitate,  though  the  gas  produces  no  effect. 
Ammohls  Oxalas  (Oxalate  of  Ammonia) ;  obtained  by  neutra- 
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fisui^  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  oxalic  acid,  and  evaporating  the 
solution.  It  fonns  colourless  silky  needle-shaped  crrstds,  which 
are  easilj  soluble  in  water.  Usea  chieflj  as  a  test  for  Ume^  in  a 
nemtral  solution  of  which  it  produces  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Abqehti  AmcoifiATi  Solutio,  E,  (Solution  of  Ammoniated 
Silver,  or  Anunonio-nitrate  of  Silver)  is  prepared  by  adding  Uq. 
ammoniA  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  mstilled  water  (gr.  44 
in  one  fluid  ounce)  until  the  precipitate  at  first  formed  is  nearly,  but 
not  ouite,  re^dissolved.  It  is  us^  as  a  test  for  arsenious  acid,  with 
whicn  it  forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  ni^c  acid. 

Amomm  Nit&as  (Nitrate  of  Silver).  A  solution  of  one  drachm 
of  freshly  prepared  nitrate  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  Z.  (gr.  40 
in  1600,  E.')  18  used  as  a  test  for  chlorine  and  all  soluble  chlorides, 
with  which  it  forms  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  soluble  in  solution  of 
ammonia,  but  insoluble  in  nitric  or  any  other  acid.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  test  for  hydrocyanic  acid. 

ABGKrruM  (Silver  Leaf)  is  used  as  a  test  for  nitric  acid  in 
Tin^i^. 

AtTXVif  (Gold  Leaf)  is  used  as  a  test  for  hydrochloric  acid  ioi 
nitric  acid. 

Babh  CHLOKmuM  (liTiTBAS,  E.\  Nitrate  or  Chloride  of  Barium, 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  barytes  in  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  till  slender  colourless 
crvstals  are  left.  A  solution  of  a  drachm  in  an  ounce  (Z.)  of  dis- 
tilled water  (gr.  40  in  800,  E.)  is  used  as  a  test  for  sulphuric  acid 
or  sulphates,  with  which  it  produces  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  any  known  menstruum. 

CurmuM  (Copper)  is  used  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  nitric  acid 
or  a  nitrate. 

CuFBi  AimoKio-suLPHAS  TAmmonio-sulphate  of  Copper). 
A  solution  made  by  dropping  liq.  ammonise  into  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  m  distilled  water,  until  the  precipitate  first 
formed  is  just  re-dissolved,  is  used  a  test  for  arsenious  acid ;  in 
a  colourless  neutral  solution  of  which  it  produces  a  green  preci- 
pitate, soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

CuacuMA  (Turmeric^  is  obtained  from  the  rhizome  of  the  Curcuma 
Longa,  which  is  a  species  of  ginger.  It  is  generally  seen  in  pieces 
one  or  two  inches  long,  somewhat  cylindrical,  and  without  root 
fibres.  Its  taste  is  aromatic,  and  its  colour  yellow,  which  it  readily 
imparts  to  spirit  or  water. 

Campotitum, — It  contains  volatile  oil,  curcumin  (resin)  or  thd 
ydlow  colouring  matter,  and  ffum. 

Properties, —  Aromatic,  ana  used  on  this  account,  as  well  as  for 
its  colour,  in  curry  powder.  It  is  only  introduced  into  the  phar- 
macopoeia as  a  test  for  alkdies,  which  bodies  change  the  yellow 
colour  to  a  reddish-brown.  This  is  not>,  however,  quite  distinctive 
of  alkalies,  for  the  vapour  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  drop  of  stroM 
flolphiirie  acid,  produces  a  similar  effect.    When  boracic  acid  is 
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added  to  tincture  of  turmeric,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  also 
converts  the  yellow  colour  into  a  brown. 

Turmeric  paper  is  prepared  by  dipping  unsized  or  bibulous 
paper  into  a  decoction  or  tincture  of  turmeric.  When  dry,  it  has 
a  bright  yellow  colour,  which  is  changed  to  brown  by  alkalies. 

IcHTHTOcoLLA  (Isiuglass)  IS  the  dried  and  prepared  swimming 
bladder  of  the  sturgeon  and  several  other  lands  of  fish.  It  is 
prepared  in  many  ways,  being  sometimes  cut  into  thin  narrow 
curled  fibres,  at  other  times  into  fiat  or  curled  ribands,  and  at 
others  not  being  cut  at  all,  but  resembling  a  dried  bladder  in  ap- 
pearance. It  consists  of  gelatine^  which  is  characterised  by  being 
soluble  in  boiling  water  and  forming  a  solid  jelly  on  cooling.  It 
forms  a  precipitate  (leather)  with  tannic  acid,  but  not  with  gallic 
acid,  and  it  is  introduced  into  the  Tests  by  the  London  Colleffe  in 
order  to  distingubh  these  two  acids.  Under  the  name  of  blanc- 
mange, &c.,  it  forms  favourite  articles  of  diet.  A  solution  of  it 
laid  upon  silk,  forms  "  court  plaster.** 

Lagm us  (Litmus)  is  obtained  from  the  lichen  Roccella  Tinctoria, 
which  grows  principally  in  the  Azores.  The  exact  method  of  pre- 
parinj;  it  is  kept  secret ;  but  the  general  principle  depends  upon  the 
combination  of  an  ammoniacal  compound  (sometimes  stale  urine) 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  licnen.  Litmus  is  sold  in  small 
cubical  cakes,  of  a  dirty  blue  colour. 

CompotiHon, — ^Very  complicated.  According  to  Kane,  it  consists 
of  three,  or  sometimes  four,  principles,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  termed  erythrolitmite,  and  azolitmiie.  These  are  combined  with 
lime,  potash,  and  ammonia. 

Properties. — The  blue  colouring  matter  of  litmus  is  soluble  in 
both  water  and  alcohol.  Acids  change  the  colour  to  red,  (which  is 
the  natural  colour  of  litmus,)  by  combining  with  the  ammonia  by 
which  it  had  been  previously  converted  to  blue.  The  blue  colour 
is  restored  by  alkalies. 

Litmus  paper. — Litmus  is  only  introduced  into  the  pharma- 
copoeia as  a  test  for  acids.  The  paper  is  made  by  dipping  unsized 
or  bibulous  paper  into  an  infusion  of  litmus,  made  with  an  ounce 
and  a  hidf  of  litmus  to  a  pint  of  water.  When  dry,  it  has  a  blue 
colour,  which  is  changed  to  red  by  acids. 

LiQuoB  Chlobihu  (recens  j^eparatum),  ^  Freshly  prepared 
Solution  of  Chlorine.  This  is  simply  a  solution  of  cluonne  pre- 
pared by  transmitting  the  gas  into  cold  water,  which  dissolves  most 
of  it  as  it  passes.  It  is  used  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  the  salts 
of  morphia. 

Liquor  Indiqo  Sulphatis  (Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Indigo) 
is  prepared  by  boiling  powdered  indigo  in  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
Jt  forms  a  deep  blue  solution,  which,  when  diluted  with  water,  is 
used  as  a  test  ror  the  presence  of  free  chlorine  in  solution,  the  blue 
colour  being  removed  by  it. 

FLATua  BiCHLOBisuM  (Bichloride  of  Flatinum)  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  platinum  in  mixed  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  (Aqua 
Rbqia)  with  the  aid  of  heat.     It  b  a  light  brown  or  x^dish 
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lolatioii,  and  is  used  as  a  test  for  potash  and  ammonia,  either  of 
which  prodaces  aprecipitate  with  it. 

PoTABsn  BT  Htdrarotbi  Iodo-ctanidum  (lodo-cjanide  of 
Potassium  and  Mercury)  is  prepared  bj  adding  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  bicjanide  of  mercury  to  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
when  beautiful  white  pearly  crystals  are  deposited.  When  these 
are  diasolTed  in  water,  and  added  to  a  solution  of  any  acid  except 
hfdrocuamc^  they  are  decomposed  and  the  red  biniodide  of  mercury 
is  set  me.  This  test  is  used  in  the  pharmacopoeia  to  prove  the 
absence  of  any  other  acid  in  the  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  which,  if 
pure,  produces  no  change  upon  the  test. 

SoDJB  Phosphatis  Solutio,  E,  Phosphate  of  Soda  (free  of 
efflorescence),  175  grains;  distilled  water,  8  fluid  ounces.  This  solu- 
tion is  used  as  a  test  for  the  purity  of  litharee  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  which,  if  pure,  give  precipitates  of  a  certain  weight 
mentioned  under  these  respective  heads. 

Stahhi  PBOTocHix>au>UM  (Protochloride  of  Tin)  is  a  colourless 
solution  obtained  by  digesting  pure  grain  tin  with  heat,  in  hprdro- 
chloric  acid ;  and  is  used  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  with  which  it  causes  first  a  white,  and  then  a  black,  pre* 
cipitate. 
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ACID& 


ACETUM  (BRITANNICUM),   L.E. 

British  YmEGAB. 

TUmarkM, —  Vinegar  is  usually  prepared  in  this  country  by 
fermenting  an  infusion  of  malt,  and  is  called  tnak  vinegw,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  obtuned,  in  foreign  countries,  by  tne  renewed 
fermentation  of  wine.  Malt  vineffar  is  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid^U} 
which  its  sourness  is  owing ;  a  httle  alcohol  or  spirit;  a  peculiar 
organic  principle  called  mucilage;  colouring  matter,  and  ufoter.  The 
muer  is  allowed  to  add  y^  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid. 

This  addition  is  allowed  because  of  the  natural  presence  of 
sulphates  in  the  water  from  which  the  vinegar  is  made.  It  is  qmte 
possible  that  an  ounce  of  spring  water  may  contain  as  much  sul- 
phate of  lime  as  would  cause  a  precipitate  of  1*14  gr.  of  sulphate  of 
oarytes  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium.  If  the  law  required 
the  entire  absence  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  maker  must  use  distilled 
water,  which  would  add  materially  to  the  expense  of  the  vinegar. 

The  strongest  malt  vinegar  is  termed  No.  24.,  or  proof  vinegar j 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  5  per  cent,  of  real  acetic  acid :  but  or- 
dinary vinegar  does  not  contain  much  more  than  4*5  per  cent. 

Preparation. — When  a  solution  of  sugar  is  mixed  with  yeast, 
it  undergoes  a  certain  change,  termed  fermentation^  and  becomes 
converted  -into  alcohol.  (See  Spiritus.)  If  this  process  is  not 
checked  it  continues  to  proceed,  and  the  alcohol  is  converted 
into  acetic  acid  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  which 
combines  with  part  of  its  hydrogen  and  forms  water,  while  the 
remaining  constituents  of  the  alccmol  become  differently  combined 
and  form  acetic  acid. 

c.    R.   o.  f  these    are 
2  eqs.  alcohol     .4    6    2  I  different- 


com- 


4     eqs.     ox}rgen  <  \j 

(from  the  air)  .0     0    4  I  bined  and 

"4    g    6  L  form 


C.     H.     O. 

1  eq.  acetic  acid  4    3    3 
3  eqs.  water      .033 

4     6    6 


Methods  of  Vinegar-making, 
English  (common).— An  infusion  of  malt  is  fermented  as  in 
makmg  beer,  and  is  then  placed  in  large  vats  open  to  the  air. 

ticmo/I?.  ZV*'  !L?*?^  temperature,  and  by  the  gradual  absorp- 
tion  of  air  conUnued  lor  many  weeks,  the  change  fnto  acetic  acS 
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Fig.  9. 


is  alowljr  effected.  Before  the  end  of  the  process  the  liquor  is 
poured  mto  larger  tuns,  containing  in  the  bottom  the  reftise  from 
the  manufacture  of  British  wines,  which  consist  of  enisled  raisins 
and  other  fruits,  and^  is  technically  denominated  rape^  bjr  which 
the  acetous  fermentation  is  hastened  and  completed. 

Qtrmiati.  — A  much  quicker  method  has  bem  lately  invented  in 
Germany,  of  which,  howeyer,  the  principle  is  still  the  same.  The 
large  tub  (fl^Jig-  9.)  is  coyered  with  a  loosely  fitting  lid,  h;  and  near 
the  top  is  asbeu,  c,  pierced  by  numerous  holes,  which  are  filled  with 
bundles  of  thread  or  cotton  hanging  down  into  the  tub.    Tlie  shdf 

is  also  perforated  to  admit  a  number  of 
tubes  opening  aboye  the  surface  of  the 
alcoholic  liquid,  which  is  poured  upon  it 
till  it  rises  to  d.  The  middle  of  the  tub 
is  filled  with  chips  of  beech  or  some  hu4 
wood;  and  near  the  bottom  are  six  or 
eiffht  holes,  e,  in  the  sides  of  the  tub, 
which  admit  air  from  without.  The  al- 
coholic liquor  trickles  down  the  threads, 
and  then  falls  upon  the  chips,  bj  whidi 
means  an  extensiye  surface  is  exposed  to 
the  air.  This  enters  by  the  holes,  e;  and 
the  oxygen  combining  with  the  liquor 
forms  acetic  acid  and  water  as  aboye 
described,  which  collect  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  tub  aty.  The  conyersion  of  the 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid  is  accompanied 
with  a  great  evolution  of  heat,  which, 
expanding  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tub,  causes  it  to  rise  through  the 
tubes  in  the  shelf,  c,  and  to  escape  from  under  the  lid,  by  which 
means  there  is  a  constant  current  of  air  entering  at  the  holes,  e, 
and  thus  fumishins  an  abundant  supply  of  oxjgen.  By  this 
method  the  alcoholic  liauor  is  converted  into  ymegar  in  about 
thirty-six  hours,  insteaa  of  requiring  many  weeks  as  in  the  old 
way. 

Second  German  method, — ^This  is  essentially  different  in  arrange- 
ment from  the  last,  and  its  success  depends  upon  the  affinity  of 
alcoholic  yapour  and  air  for  perfectly  pure  platinum,  and  the  mu- 
tual affinity  of  the  first  two  for  each  other.  Plates  of  perfectly 
pure  platinum,  or  trays  containing  spongy  platinum,  are  suspendea 
in  a  close  vessel,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  the  alcoholic 
liquor.  This  rises  in  vapour,  on  the  application  of  heat ;  and  the 
yapour  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  platinum.  There  is  also  a 
stronff  affinity  between  the  air  in  the  vessel  and  the  platinum,  by 
which  its  oxyeen  is  brought  so  closely  in  contact  with  the  alcoholic 
yapour  that  tney  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  chemical 
affinities,  and  acetic  acid  and  water  are  formed,  and  drop  from  the 
platinum  into  the  yessel  below.  This  process  continues  until  the 
oxygen  in  the  vessel  is  exhausted,  when  it  must  be  opened,  and  a 
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fresh  sapplj  of  air  admitted.    The  combination  is  accompanied 
with  so  much  heat  that  the  platinum  firequentlj  becomes  red  hot. 

Characters  and  tests. — Yellowbh  colour^of  peculiar 
odour ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1*019.  A  fluid  ounce  of 
vinegar  is  neutralized  by  a  drachm  of  cnrstals  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  After  ten  minims  of  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium  (see  p.  59.)  have  been  added  to  a  fluid  ounce  of 
vinegar,  nothing  further  is  thrown  down,  if  more  of  the 
chloride  is  added  to  the  strained  vinegar ;  hydrosulphuric 
acid  being  transmitted,  the  colour  is  not  changed. 

The  specific  gravity  of  vinegar  is  not  a  sufficient  test  of  its 
strength,  owing  to  the  variable  quantity  of  mucilage  present ;  its 
saturating  power  is  therefore  added.  If  there  is  anj  precipitate 
on  the  second  addition  of  chloride  of  barium,  it  proves  that  there 
is  too  much  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  vinegar  has  been  kept  in  a 
metallic  vessel,  it  will  be  coloured  by  the  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

MefUcinal  properties  and  uses, — ^ee  Acbtum  Dbstillatum. 


ACETUM  DESTILLATUM,  L.  E. 

Distilled  Vinegar. 

Take  of  vinegar  a  gallon. 

Let  seven  pints  distil  from  a  sand-bath. 

Process, — By  distillation  the  vinegar  is  freed  from  its  colouring 
matter  and  most  of  the  mucilage,  and  from  the  sulphates  of  the 
water ;  but  it  acquires  a  slight  empyreumatic  flavour,  which  makes 
it  less  agreeable  than  common  vinegar.  It  consists  of  acetic  acid, 
a  little  alcohol  and  mucilage,  with  a  good  deal  of  water.  The 
worm  ought  never  to  be  made  of  metal,  whatever  the  body  of  the 
still  may  consist  of. 

Characters  and  tests. — Its  specific  gravity  is  1-0065 
(1*005,  E.).  A  fluid  ounce  is  neutralized  by  57  grains 
of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

These  tests  show  its  strength.  It  ouffht  not  to  produce  a  pre- 
cipitate with  chloride  of  barium,  or  to  be  c^oured  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid.  The  first  would  show  fraudulent  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the 
second  that  a  metallic  worm  had  been  used,  which  had  produced  a 
metallic  impregnation. 

Mediciwu  properties, — Common  or  distilled  vinegar  is  refri* 
geroMt^  sedative,  and  aUringent,    When  taken  in  small  quantities  it 
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promotes  digestion  during  health,  and  in  a  feverish  condition  of 
t>od^.  It  lowers  the  pulse  and  the  animal  heat.  When  taken 
habitually  in  large  quantities,  it  impairs  the  appetite  and  the  diges- 
tive powers,  and  causes  loss  of  flesh. 

Uses. — In  /ever J  as  a  refrigerant  drink  diluted  with  water.  In 
hntarrhiJ^eSf  both  intemallj,  to  reduce  the  circulation,  and  exter- 
nallj,  for  its  astringent  powers.  In  phthisis  it  allays  the  fever,  and 
checks  the  diarrhcea  and  sweating.  In  scurvy,  in  cases  of  phos^ 
fkatie  deposits  in  the  urine.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  vinegar 
u  much  less  frequently  used  than  the  stronger  mineral  acids.  It 
is  much  employed  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  narcotics,  to  relieve  the 
cerebral  symptoms.  The  stomach  should  always  be  first  emptied 
by  an  emetic.  In  poisoning  with  the  mineral  alkalies,  it  is  the  best 
and  safest  antidote. 

Externally  it  is  applied  as  an  astringent  to  bleeding  surfaces. 
In  fevers  and  some  of  the  exanthemata,  great  relief  is  afforded  by 
sponging  the  skin  with  vin^ar  diluted  with  tepid  water,  and  also 
in  the  profuse  sweating  which  sometimes  occurs  towards  the  close 
of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  It  forms  an  ingredient  in  many 
cold  lotions,  and  is  applied  undiluted  to  bruises,  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  swelling,  or  eccbymosis.  Largely  diluted,  it  is  used 
to  remove  particles  of  lime  which  may  be  in  the  eye. 

Pharmaceutical  uses.  —  Vinegar  is  an  excellent  solvent  of  the 
active  principles  in  many  plants,  and  is  used  as  the  menstruum  for 
their  extraction. 

Dose. — f  3jss  to  f5ij  or  fjss.  In  lotions,  f^  to  fjiij  in  the 
half-pint. 

Officinal  preparations, — None  in  the  Ph.  L.  (Acet.  Colch., 
A.  Opii,  A.  SciUae,  J^.). 

ACETUM  GALLICUM,  D.  E. 
French  Yineoab. 

Properties. — This  vinegar  is  prepared  from  wine,  and  has  a  finer 
flavour  and  odour  than  Britisn  vinegar :  it  is  generally  a  little 
stronger  also.  It  is  distinguished  from  British  by  producing,  first, 
a  slight  purple  muddiness,  and  slowly  a  purplish  precipitate,  when 
ammonia  is  added  in  excess.     {Ph.  £d.)    Sp.  gr.  1014  to  1022. 

Uses. — The  same  as  those  of  common  vinegar. 


ACETUM  CANTHARIDIS,  L.D.E.  {Epispasticum.) 

Vinegar  of  Cantharides.    {Epispastic.) 

Take  of  Cantharides,  rubbed  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
two  ounces ;  Acetic  acid,  a  pint. 
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Macerate  the  cantharides  with  the  acid  for  eight  days^ 
frequently  shaking.     Lastly,  press  and  strain. 

Hdin.    Canth.  ^iij.     Acid.  acet.  (sp.  gr.  1-063  to  1-068)  f  J  v. 
Pyrolig.  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*034)  f  Jxv.    Euphorbium^  Jsa. 
Macerate  7  days.     Strain,  express,  and  filter. 

Dub.    Canth.  Jiv.  (avoir.)     Acid.  acet.  (sp.  gr.  1*066),  f5iv. 

Acid.  acet.  of  commerce  (sp.  gr.  1044),  f^^^^i* 
Macerate  for  14  days.    Strain,  express,  and  filter. 

Remarks. — The  acetic  acid  dissolves  the  active  principle  of  the 
cantharides,  which  is  thus  obtained  in  a  concentrated  form.  When 
applied  to  the  skin  by  means  of  a  camcrs  hair  pencil,  it  raises  a 
blister  in  a  few  minutes,  and  is  useful  when  our  object  is  to  pro- 
duce vesication  as  quickly  as  possible,  or  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of 
a  plaster.  Thus,  in  mania,  when  the  patient  would  tear  off  the 
plaster,  or  in  cerebral  affections,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  retain  it 
upon  the  scalp,  this  preparation  is  valuable,  though  it  frequently 
fails  in  producing  the  desired  efiect.  Mr.  Redwood  {Pharm.  Jawr.) 
says,  that  acetic  acid  cannot  dissolve  cantharides,  and  that  the  pre- 
paration never  succeeds  if  made  of  the  pharmacopoeial  acid.  If 
made  of  the  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  Beaufoy's  strongest  acid,  it  will 
then  raise  a  blister ;  but  that  the  acid  produces  this  effect  by  itself, 
and  therefore  the  addition  of  the  cantharides  is  useless. 

In  order  to  test  this  statement,  Mr.  Abraham  has  carefully  pre- 
pared some  Acet.  Canth.  with  acid  of  the  Fharmacopceial  strength, 
and  it  has  never  failed  in  my  hands  to  produce  a  blister. 

ACETUM  COLCHICI,  Z.  D.  E. 
Vinegar  of  Meadow  Saffron. 

Take  of  Meadow  saffron  cormus,  dried^  three  drachms 
and  a  half. 
Dilute  acetic  acid,  a  pint. 
Proof  spirit,  a  fluid  ounce  and  a  half. 
Macerate  the  meadow  saffron  with  the  vinegar,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  for  three  days ;  afterwards  press  and  set 
it  by,  that  the  dregs   may  subside.     Lastly,  add   the 
spirit  to  the  strained  liquor. 

B.  Colchicum  bulbs,  dried  and  bruised,  Jj  (avoir.).    Acetic  acid 

^'    ^pS'pirt'fe.^'-"*'    ^'       ^"^'"^^    ''"''^'    '^^'''^ 
Macerate  in  the  vinegar  for  3  days ;  strain,  filter,  and  add  spirit. 
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In  the  last  Pharmacopoeia  the  fresh  coi*mus  was  ordered,  but  in 
the  present  one  the  dried  is  du'ected,  by  which  means  a  preparation 
of  more  uniform  strength  is  obtained,  and  one  which  can  be  pre- 
pared at  any  period  of  the  year.  The  Quantity  now  ordered  cor- 
responds with  the  directions  in  the  old  Pharmacopoeia,  making 
allowance  for  the  loss  of  weight  by  drying. 

The  Edinburgh  preparation  is  the  same  strength  as  that  of  Lon- 
don, makinff  allowance  for  the  employment  of  the  fresh  cormus 
instead  of  Uie  dry :  httt  the  Dublin  preparation  is  three  times  the 
strength. 

This  preparation  soon  deposits  a  sediment,  which  does  not  appear 
to  contain  any  active  principles.  The  proof  spirit  is  employed  to 
present  decomposition.  Sir  C.  Scuuamore  considers  this  the 
mildest  and  most  efficient  preparation  for  gout.  It  should  be  com- 
bined with  magnesia  or  the  carbonate,  which  neutralises  the  acid, 
and  forms  at  the  same  time  a  laxative  salt.  The  colchicum  exists 
as  an  acetate  in  this  preparation. 

/lose. — fjss  to  f^if  or  one  third  this  dose  of  the  Dublin  prepara- 
tion. 


COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE. 
MsaDOw  Saitbon.     (Melanthacefe ;  Hcxandria,  Trigynia.) 

Description. — The  cormus  (bulb,  E.)  of  meadow  saffron  is  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  an  inch  thick ;  round  on  one  side,  and 
flattened  on  the  other,  with  a  slight  longitudinal  groove  down  itii 
flat  side.  It  is  roundish  inferiorly,  but  tapers  slightly  towards  the 
top,  from  which  the  stem  arises.  It  is  brown  externally,  but  white 
internally,  and  is  solid,  and  not  composed  of  rings  like  the  onion. 
The  leaves  appear  in  spring,  and  generally  die  betbre  the  flower  is 
developed,  which  takes  place  in  July  or  August,  at  which  time  the 
cormus  is  fully  formed,  and  should  be  collected,  as  Its  medicinal 
properties  sre  most  active,  before  being  exhausted  by  the  flower- 
ingof  the  plant,  and  the  ripening  of  the  seed. 

The  seeas  are  small,  brown,  hard,  and  numerous,  about  the  size 
of  black  mustard,  and  intensely  bitter.  They  are  ripened  under 
ground,  in  a  seed-vessel,  which  is  some  inches  below  the  surface ; 
the  flower  appearing  in  autumn,  and  the  seeds  being  ripe  the 
following  sprmg  or  summer. 

Ph.L.  —  The  cormus  is  to  be  dug  up  in  the  month  of 
July,  or  before  the  autumnal  bulb  has  swollen.  Cut  it 
transversely  into  thin  slices,  the  dry  rind  being  taken 
off;  and  dry  it  by  a  heat,  gentle  at  first,  but  afterwanltf 
slowly  increased  to  150^ 
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BuU/s  and  Seeds  for  which  Colchicum  may  he  mistaken. 

Bulbs, — Onions^  or  yery  small  Squills,  Colchicum  is  distinguished 
from  these  by  being  solid  when  cut  transyersely,  and  not  com- 
posed of  rings  or  scales ;  and  by  haying  a  slight  notch  on  one  side 
when  dried.  Seeds.  Black  Mustard  and  Digitalis,  Their  bitter- 
ness distinguishes  colchicum  from  the  former,  and  they  are  three  or 
four  tiiues  the  size  of  the  latter. 

Composition,  —  Yeratria  (PeUetier  and  Caventou)  ;  Colchicia 
{Hesse  and  Oeiger),  Colchicia  somewhat  resembles  yeratria  in 
its  properties;  but  they  are  distinguished  by  the  following  cha- 
racters. Colchicia  is  crystalline ;  yeratria  is  not.  Colchicia  is 
soluble  in  water ;  yeratria  is  not.  Colchicia  does  not  cause  sneez- 
ing when  applied  to  the  mucnus  membrane  of  the  nose ;  but  yera- 
tria causes  tne  most  uncontrollable  sneezing,  when  applied  even  in 
the  smallest  quantity. 

The  seeds  have  not  been  examined  with  care ;  but  they  contain 
more  of  the  active  principles  of  the  plant,  and  are  more  uniform 
than  the  dried  or  fresh  cormus.  The  active  principle  resides  in 
the  husk  of  the  seeds,  and  these  should  therefore  be  employed 
whole  and  uncrushed,  for  preparing  the  tincture  {Dr,  A,  T, 
Thomson), 

Vinegar,  proof  spirit,  and  wine  extract  the  active  properties;  and 
there  are  officinal  preparations  made  with  each  of  these. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Diuretic^  cathartic^  sedative,  and  acrid 
narcotic.  When  taken  in  poisonous  doses  colchicum  causes  great 
prostration,  violent  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  purging,  and  vo- 
miting ;  sometimes  suppression  of  urine,  and  headache,  stupor,  and 
death.  These  latter  symptoms  are  not  uniformly  noticed.  In  one 
case  mentioned  by  Henderson,  nearly  all  the  joints  became  acutely 
painful,  being  extremely  sensitive  to  the  slightest  pressure,  com- 
oined  with  which  was  acrid  sweat,  thus  closely  resembling  an  attack 
of  rheumatic  fever.* 

In  medicinal  doses  it  generally,  but  not  always,  lowers  the  pulse, 
causes  great  depression,  nausea,  and  sometimes  severe  vomiting ; 
frequent  purging,  the  stools  being  liquid  and  green,  and  re- 
sembling m  appearance  green  pea-soup ;  diuresis,  and  frequently 
sweating ;  with  pain  in  the  forenead  or  throughout  the  head.  It  is 
said  to  cause  an  increased  quantity  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  ;  but 
this  is  not  uniformly  the  case,  as  it  is  sometimes  considerably  dimi- 
nished. It  acts  in  some  cases  as  an  anodyne,  allaying  very  speedily 
the  intense  pain  of  a  gouty  paroxysm. 

i/ses. — In  gout  colchicum  has  been  considered  specific';  but  though 
it  allays  the  pain,  and  produces  temporary  benefit,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
in  only  a  few  is  a  permanent  cure  effected  (Scudamore),  It  is 
said  to  increase  the  liability  to  more  severe  attacks ;  but  there  is  not 
much  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  is  beneficially 
combined  with  saline  purgatives  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease : 


•  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  763 
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and  freanently  affords  the  most  speedy  and  remarkable  allevia- 
tion  of  toe  pain.  In  acttte  rheumatism  it  is  very  generally  employed, 
but  its  good  effects  are  not  so  certain  as  in  gout.  It  is  principally 
useful  in  that  form  which  attacks  the  synovial  membranes ;  andf, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  physicians,  it  does  not  produce  its  curative 
effects  until  its  action  upon  the  bowels  is  freely  established.  It  is 
more  efficacious  in  proportion  as  there  is  more  of  a  gouty  diathesis 
combined  with  the  rheumatism;  and  it  is  hence  of  much  greater 
service  in  the  acute  rheumatism  of  London  draymen,  brewers*  ser- 
vants, and  navigators,  than  of  people  who  have  lived  in  the  coun- 
try, and  taken  little  beer  or  spirits.  Dr.  Wi^an  considers  it 
almost  infallible,  if  given  in  the  dose  of  eight  grams  of  the  pow- 
dered cormus  every  one  or  two  hours,  until  me  stomach  cannot 
possibly  retain  any  more.  It  then  excites  the  most  distressing 
vomiting  and  pui^ging  for  a  few  hours,  which  are  followed  by 
sweating  and  irresistible  sleepiness ;  from  which  the  patient  wakes 
free  firom  pain.  The  desirable  result  is  generally  obtamed  in  about 
thirty-six  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  treatment.  ^ 
Craigie  advises  the  combination  of  TT^xv,  or  Tl^xx,  of  liq.  opii 
sedativ.  with  ITj^xxx  or  TT\xl  of  the  wine  of  colchicum,  everj 
three  or  four  hours.  This  generally  prevents  sickness,  and  is 
equally  efficacious  in  allaying  the  pain.  In  chronic  rheumatism^ 
except  so  far  as  there  is  a  gouty  complication,  it  frequently  disap- 
points our  expectations.  In  acute  synovitis  it  is  beneficially  em- 
ployed. In  tne  first  stage  of  acute  gonorrhcea  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Key,  in  doses  of  TTJ^xxx,  or  V\x\,  of  the  tincture 
of  the  seeds.f  In  chordee^  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  found  much  benefit 
from  f^iss  of  the  tincture. |  In  dropsies^  especially  hydrothorax^  it 
has  been  used,  and  is  still  employed  on  the  Continent ;  but  in  iK\s 
country  it  is  superseded  in  these  diseases  by  other  diuretics,  which 
are  more  uniform  in  their  effects.  In  humoral  asthma  and  other 
chromic  bronchial  affections,  especially  if  accompanied  with  anasarca, 
Pereira  has  found  it  of  much  use.§  Dr.  Laycock,  of  York,  advises 
the  external  application  of  the  undiluted  tincture  as  a  liniment, 
in  rheumatism  and  lumbago.) 

Dose  and  administration,  —  Of  the  dried  and  powdered  cormus 
gr.  ij  to  gr.  viii  (  Wigan),  Its  effects  must  be  very  carefully^  watched 
when  given  in  such  doses.  Of  the  vinegar,  f58S  to  f5j  ;  of  the 
tincture^  Tl^xxx  to  fjj  or  f5iss.  Of  the  wine,  lT\.xxx  to  f  5  j.  Of  the 
extract,  gr*  j  to  gr.  lij. 

Officinal  preparations  of  colchicum,  —  Acetum  Col.  Z.  S,  D, 
Ext.  Col.  L,  Ext.  Col.  Acet.  L.  E.  D.  Tinct.  Col.  Z.  E.  D, 
Tinct.  Col.  Co.  Z.    Vin.  Col.  Z.  E. 


*  Med.  Gaz.  Jane  30.  1838.  f  ^3*  Lectures. 

{  I^Ancet,  1838-9,  vol  ii.p.  337.  §  Mat  Med.  vol  ii.  p.  947. 

I  Med.  Qaz.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  899. 
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ACETUM  OPII,  E.  D, 
ViNEOAR  OF  Opium. 

2).    Opium  Jiss  (avoir.) ;  Acid.  Acet.  Dil.  Oj. 

E,  Opium,  Jiv ;  Distilled  vinegar,  f  Jxvi* 
Macerate  for  seven  days  in  a  closed  vessel,  occasionall/  agitating 
it.    Strain,  express,  and  filter. 

Remarks,  —  This  is  a  valuable  form  of  opium,  which  appears  to 
affect  the  head  less  than  some  other  preparations.  It  can  some- 
times be  borne  in  fever,  when  the  tincture  occasions  feverishness 
and  headache,  which  prevent  its  use. 

Dose, — The  proportions  of  opium  and  acid  in  the  Dublin  Acetum 
Opii  are  the  same  as  those  of  opium  and  spirit  in  the  London  Tinc- 
tura  Opii,  and  the  dose  b  the  same,  11\,ii  to  1T\,xxx  or  5if  according 
to  the  object  with  which  it  is  given. 

The  Edinburgh  preparation  is  more  than  three  times  as  strong, 
and  the  dose  wiu  therefore  differ  in  proportion. 


ACETUM  SCILL^,  L.D.E. 

Vinegar  of  Squill. 

Take  of  Squill^  freshly  dried  and  bruised^  two  ounces 
and  a  half. 
Dilute  acetic  acid,  a  pint. 
Proof  spirit,  a  fluid  ounce  and  a  half. 
Macerate  the  squill  in  the  acid  with  a  gentle  heat  in 
a  closed  vessel  for  three  days ;  then  press  and  set  aside, 
that  the  dregs  may  subside.     Lastly,  add  the  spirit  to 
the  strained  liquor. 

Ed,  Dried  squill,  5v.    Distilled  vinegar,  Oij.    Proof  spirit,  f  Siij. 
Macerate  for  seven  days  in  the  vinegar.    Strain  and  express  the  liquid. 
Add  the  spirit  and  filter. 

Dub,  Squill,  dried  and  braised,  3ij*  (avoir.)    Acetic  acid  of  commerce 

(sp.  gr.  1044),  f  5iv.     Distilled  water,  f  5xil 
Mix  the  acid  and  water.    Macerate  for  seven  dajs.    Press,  strain,  and 

filter. 

Description^  medicinal  properties,  and  uses, — See  Oxtmel  Scux^. 

Remarks,  —  Vinegar  dissolves  the  active  principle  of  the  squill. 
This  is  a  ^ood  form  for  the  administration  of  this  drug,  for  it  is 
generally  desirable  to  avoid  giving  a  stimulant  whilst  prescribing 
squill,  and  the  acetic  acid  in  some  degree  aids  its  medicmal  effects. 

It  should  not  be  kept  in  very  large  quantities,  as  it  is  liable  to 
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decompose  and  deposit  a  copious  sediment  if  long  kept.  The 
addition  of  the  proof  sjnnt  is  intended  to  prevent  this.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  direction  to  use  recently  dried  squill  should  be 
attended  to,  as  it  so  quickly  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  that  a 
quantitj  much  less  than  that  required  might  be  used  if  the  damp, 
and  consequently  heavier  bulb  were  taken  instead  of  the  dry.  If 
it  has  become  oamp,  a  short  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  cool  oven 
will  dry  it,  and  make  it  fit  for  use. 

Dose.  —  H^zx  to  11\,xl.  The  throe  Pharmacopoeias  agree  in 
ttreoffth* 

Offieimd preparation. — Ozjmel  Scillae. 


ACmUM  ACETICUM,  L.  D.  E. 

Acetic  Acid. 

Syjun^me. — Acid  :  Acet  e  Ligno  Ycnalc,  Purified.     P^oligneons 

Acid,  J). 

No  directions  are  given  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  acid,  the  College  being  content  with  indicating 
its  proper  strength.  By  the  distillation  of  wood,  especially  hard 
woods,  such  as  beech  and  oak,  a  strong  acetic  acid  is  obtained, 
called  PyroligneouB  acid.  As  obtained  from  this  source  it  is,  how- 
ever, very  impure,  containing  creosote,  picamar,  and  a  variety  of 
empyreumatic  products,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  compli- 
cated series  of  evaporations  and  neutralisations.  The  acid  which 
remains  is  combined  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  forms  an  impure 
acetate,  which  is  purified  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystallisations. 
This  acetate  is  not  used  medicinally,  and  is  only  employed  as  the 
source  from  which  pure  concentrated  acetic  acid  may  be  obtained. 
It  is  a  colourless  salt,  usually  in  small  crystals,  the  primary  form 
of  which  is  an  obHque  rhombic  prism.    It  has  a  sweetish  taste. 

Compoiition. — Acetate  of  soda  consists  of — 

1  eq.  soda,  32;  1  eq.  acetic  acid,  51 ;  6  eqs.  water,  9x6,  54; 
=  NaO,A(C*H»0'),  6  HO,  eq.  137. 

Process. — When  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  in  contact  with 
acetate  of  soda,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  and  the  acetic  acid,  being 
volatile,  is  driven  off  along  with  the  water,  whilst  the  sulphuric 
acid  combines  with  the  soda,  and  forms  sulphate  of  soda,  which 
remains  dry  in  the  retort. 

AceUte  of  soda  {  ^fo  acid.     Acetic  acid  f  • 

Sulphuric  acid "^Sulphate  of  soda. 

The  heat  at  the  close  of  the  process  must  be  moderate,  lest  the 
latter  portions  of  the  acetic  acid  should  be  decomposed,  and  empy- 
reumatic oompoonds  obtained  instead  of  the  nure  acid. 
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Characters  and  tests, — Free  from  colour,  of  a  very 
pungent  odour.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1"048  (1'044  D.,  1*063  to 
1*068 '5  E.)\  it  flies  off  by  heat  in  vapour.  Nothing 
is  precipitated  from  it  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver^ 
or  chloride  of  barium.  Silver  leaf  being  digested  in  it^ 
and  hydrochloric  acid  afterwards  dro[)ped  in,  nothing  is 
precipitated.  Its  colour  is  not  changed  by  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid,  or  ammonia,  or  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
added  after  the  ammonia.  100  grains  of  this  acid  are 
neutralised  by  87  grains  of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

(100  minims  neutralise  at  least  216  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Impurities, — This  acid  maj  be  too  weak ;  it  maj  be  fraudulently 
adulterated  with  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  nitric  acid ;  or  it  maj  have 
become  impregnatea  with  some  metal,  by  standing  in  a  metallic 
vessel,  or  by  the  use  of  a  metallic  worm.  The  first  is  euarded 
against  by  the  exact  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  requisite  for 
neutralisation  being  eiven ;  the  second  by  the  absence  of  precipi- 
tate from  chloride  of  barium ;  and  muriatic  acid,  if  present,  would 
produce  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  intended  to 
guard  against  nitric  acid  by  directing  silver  leaf  to  be  digested  in 
It,  which  it  is  supposed  will  be  dissolyed,  and  form  nitrate  of  silver, 
if  any  nitric  acid  is  present.  The  subsequent  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  would  then  produce  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver. 
I  find,  however,  that  when  silver  leaf  is  digested  for  some  days  in 
acetic  acid  containing  even  3  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid,  none  of  the 
silver  is  dissolved.  The  same  acid  however  instantly  showed  the 
presence  of  nitric  acid  on  using  Berthemot*s  test  of  brucia.  (See 
KiTBic  Acid,  Tests.)  If  copper  were  accidentally  present  from  the 
worm,  &c.  hydrosulphuric  acid  would  cause  a  brown  colour,  am- 
monia a  blue  one,  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  a  brown  one. 

Composition, — Anhydrous  acetic  acid  consists  of 

4  cq.  carbons=24:  3  eq.  hydrogen=3;  3  eq.  oxygen=24:s>A, 

or  C*H»0»,  eq.  51. 

Acetic  acid  cannot  exist  unless  combined  with  water  or  a  base. 
The  strongest  acid  that  can  be  obtained  is  termed  f'^octoZ  acetic 
acid,  from  becoming  solid  and  crystalline  at  about  40*' F.  It  con- 
sists of  1  eq.  of  acetic  acid  and  1  eq.  of  water :  A-f  HO,  eq.  60. 

One  hundred  grains  of  the  pharmacopoeia!  acid  neutralise  87 
grains  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda,  which  require  30*8  grains 
of  anhydrous  acetic  acid.  This  acid,  therefore,  consists  of  an- 
Jyydrous  acetic  acid,  30-8 ;  water,  69*2=100. 

The  sp.  gr.  is  stated  to  be  1*048,  and  is  intended  as  an  index 
of  its  strength.  In  the  case  of  this  acid,  however,  the  sp.  gr.  is  not 
a  true  measure  of  the  amount  of  anhydrous  acid  present,  sinoe 
condensation  takes  place  in  unequal  degrees,  on  mixing  various 
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proportions  of  acetic  acid  and  water.  It  is,  however,  in  some 
degree  an  indication  of  its  strength,  as  it  continues  to  rise,  though 
not  with  perfect  uniformity  to  a  certain  point ;  after  which  it  again 
dinuniahes,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  by  Dr.  Thomson  * : 


Add. 

Water.    Sp.  Gr.  at  BOP  F. 

Add. 

Water.    Sp.  Gr.  at  60P  F 

1  eq. 

+ 

1  eq.         1-06296 

1   eq. 

-f 

6  eq.       1-06820 

1     n 

+ 

2    „          1-07060 

1    „ 

-f 

6    „         1-06708 

1     n 

+ 

8    „           1  07080 

1    „ 

+ 

7    „         1-06349 

I     „ 

+ 

4    „          1-07132 

and  with  increasing  dilution  the  sp.  gr.  continues  to  fall. 

The  only  accurate  measure  of  tne  strength  of  the  acid  is,  there- 
fore, its  saturating  power,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  the  notes. 

llie  Acetic  acid  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaeopceia  is  obtained 
from  acetate  of  lead,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  the  pure 
gi.d.1  «5id.  being  about  three  times  as  strong  as  the  London 
acetic  acid. 

Medicitud  properties, — Strong  acetic  acid  is  seldom  given  inter- 
nally, but  it  may  be  used,  when  properly  diluted,  in  the  cases  men- 
taooed  under  Acbtum  dbstiu^atum.  When  applied  externally  it  is 
an  active  counter-irritant ;  and,  in  a  somewhat  more  concentrated 
form  than  that  directed  by  the  Pharmacopceia,  it  even  causes  ve- 
sication. It  is  a  solvent  of  the  active  principles  of  manv  medicinal 
substances,  and  is  frequently  used  for  this  purpose.  The  acid  of 
the  pharmacopoeia!  strength  never  raises  a  blister. 

Usee. — Acetic  acid  is  sometimes  applied  with  a  sponge  for  the 
core  of  ringworm,  in  which  case  it  causes  acute  but  temporary 
pain,  and  produces  a  superficial  destruction  of  the  diseased  parts. 
Its  curative  effects  are  sometimes  speedy.  Dr.  Stokes  and  Dr. 
'Hughes  speak  very  highly  of  a  liniment  composed  of  this  acid  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  as  a  counter-irritant  in  the  earlv  stages  of  phthy- 
sis  pulmonalis.  They  remark  that  much  more  benefit  is  derived 
from  its  employment  than  can  be  ascribed  to  the  counter-irritation 
alone,  and  imagine  that  it  renders  the  patient  less  susceptible  of 
atmospheric  changes.  The  proportions  may  be  one  part  of  acetic 
acid  and  two  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Officimd  preparations. — ^Acid.  Acet.  Camph.  J?.,  Acid.  Acet.  dilut., 
Acet.  CantL 


ACIDUM  ACETICUM  CAMPHORATUM,  E.  D. 

Camphobatbd  Acetic  Acm. 

Ed,    Take  of  Camphor,  Jss. 

Acetic  acid,  f  Jviss. 
Rectified  spirit,  q.  s. 

Dub,    Camph  ^  (avoir.).  Acid.  Acet.  Forte  (sp.  gr.  1066)  f^x., 
Rectifiedspirit,  f^j. 

"  Qooted  by  Tomer,  Chem.  5th  Ed.  p.  797. 
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FuWerise  the  camphor  with  the  aid  of  the  Bplrit,  and  then  difl- 
solve  it  in  the  acid. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  A  stimulating  embrocation  for 
brubes  and  chronic  swellings. 


ACIDUM  ACETICUM  DILUTUM,  L.  D. 

Dilute  Acetic  Acid. 

Take  of  Acetic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-048),  twenty-three  fluid 
drams. 
Distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Add  sufficient  of  the  water  to  the  acid,  that  the  mixture 
may  measure  a  pint. 

Dub,    Acet.  Acid  of  commerce  (sp.  gr.  1*044),  Oj. 
Distilled  water,  OviL    Mix. 

The  specific  gravity  is  1-008  (1-006,  D.)-  ^  A^^ 
ounce  is  neutralised  by  57  grains  of  crystallised  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

'    This  is  intended  to  correspond  in  strength  with  distilled  vinegar* 
The  London  acid  is  a  little  stronger  than  that  of  Dublin. 

Officinal  preparations,  —  Liq.  Am.  Acet.  L,  D,  Acet.  Opii,  D. 
Empl.  Ammomaci,  L, 


ACIDUM  ACETICUM  FORTE,  D, 
See  AcinuM  Aceticum,  p.  71. 

Take  of  Glacial  Acetic  Acid,  fjvi ;  Distilled  water,  fjiv.    Mix. 
Sp.  gr.  1066.  »    o     »  10 


ACIDUM  ACETICUM  GLACIALE,  D. 
Glacial  Acetic  Acid.     See  Acibum  Aceticum,  p.  71. 

ria^'aSid^g^^^^^^  acetate  of  lead  by  dry  mu- 

making  the^l^etic  t^id  h"'^^^  r     P'^^."^     ^^  '^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^"^ 
is  too  troublesome  a^d  *.^^  ^  •  ^'""S  it  with  water,  and  the  process 
esome  and  expensive  to  be  adopted  in  practice. 
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ACIDUM  BENZOICUM,  JL  D.  E. 

Benzoic  Acid. 

Sywmjpwt,    Flores  Benzoini 

The  present  Pharmacopoeia  does  not  give  any  directions  for  its 
preparation,  and  the  following  are  taken  from  the  old  edition. 

Take  of  Benzoin  a  pound. 

Put  the  benzoin  into  a  proper  vessel  placed  in  sand, 
and  the  heat  being  gradually  raised,  sublime  until  no- 
thing more  rises.  Press  what  is  sublimed,  wrapped 
ki  bibulous  paper,  and  separate  it  from  the  oily  part ; 
afterwards  again  sublime  it. 

Remarks,  —  Benzoin  is  elsewhere  described.  (See  Timctuba 
BxHzona  composita.) 

PhfcesM.  —  Benzoin  consists  of  Resin,  and  some  unimportant 
ingredients,  and  Benzoic  acid.  This  acid  may  be  separated  ei- 
ther, as  here  directed,  by  simple  heat,  or  by  boiling  it  with  lime. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  sublimed  in  beautiful  white  silky  crystals  ; 
in  the  latter,  it  combines  with  the  lime,  and  forms  benzoate  of 
lime,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  the  addition  of  hy- 
drochloric acid.  This  dissolves  tne  lime,  and  the  benzoic  acid  is 
left  free. 

It  is  probable  that  the  whole  quantity  of  acid  which  is  obtained 
by  heat  from  benzoin  does  not  naturally  exist  in  a  free  state  in  the 
balsam ;  for  if  boiled  with  lime  or  soda  until  no  more  acid  is  sepa- 
rated, the  remaining  balsam,  when  dried  and  heated,  yields  a  further 
supply.  From  this  it  is  probable  that  the  acid  is  partly  formed  in 
consequence  of  a  different  combination  of  the  elements  of  the  ben- 
zoin, occasioned  by  the  influence  of  heat.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  acid  is  sublimed,  a  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil  is  also  volati- 
lised, and  adheres  to  it,  rendering  it  impure.  To  separate  this  oil, 
the  acid  was  formerly  wrapped  in  bibulous  paper,  which  absorbs 
it.  A  more  elegant  and  eflicacious  plan  is,  to  tie  a  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper  oyer  the  mouth  of  the  crucible,  and  place  a  paper  cone  above 
this,  in  which  the  acid  may  be  collected.  Whilst  in  a  state  of 
vapour,  it  passes  through  the  bibulous  paper,  and  the  adhering  oil 
is  thus  entirely  separated,  and  the  acid  forms  beautiful  long, 
slender,  nlky,  needle-shaped  crystals,  in  the  paper  cone.  The  ex- 
periment may  be  performed  with  the  utmost  ease,  by  putting  a 
small  piece  of  benzoin  into  the  bowl  of  a  common  tobacco  pipe, 
tying  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  over  the  mouth,  covering  this  with 
a  small  cone  of  paper,  luid  placing  the  whole  for  a  few  minutes 
over  a  gas  lamp. 
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Composition,  •—  Benzoic  acid  consists  of 

14  eqs.  carbon,  84 ;  5  eqs.  hydrogen,  5  ;  8  eqs.  oxygen,  24; 

1  eq.  water,  9  ;=B;  or  C»*  H*  0»+H0,  eq.  122. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  a  base  termed 
benzule  —  C**  H*  O';  and  there  are  many  curious  hypothetical 
speculations  respecting  it ;  but  they  have  so  little  connection  with 
medicine,  as  to  require  no  further  notice  in  this  place. 

Characters  and  tests. — Benzoic  acid  is  white  of 
nearly  so.  It  flies  off  on  the  cautious  application  of 
heat|  exhaling  its  peculiar  odour.  It  dissolves  sparingly 
in  water  (I  part  in  200),  but  abundantly  in  rectified 
spirit  It  is  also  dissolved  by  ammoniay  or  solution  of 
potash,  soda,  or  lime,  from  which  it  is  thrown  down  by 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  When  taken  internally,  it  acts  as  a  sti- 
mulant to  the  mucous  membranes,  promoting  the  expectoration, 
and  diminishing  the  secretion  of  mucus.  Whilst  passing  throug^h 
the  digestive  and  circulating  systems  it  is  converted  into  hippuric 
acid,  and  b  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  this  form.  It  was  at  one 
time  supposed  that  it  might  be  useful  in  diseases,  such  as  gout,  uric 
acid  ^avel,  and  rheumatism,  in  which  there  is  an  undue  secretion 
of  uric  acid  in  the  system ;  but  experience  has  shown  tliat  the 
quantity  of  uric  acid  remains  unaffected  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
ministration of  benzoic  acid,  and  it  is  no  longer  used  in  these  cases. 

Uses. — Benzoic  acid  is  seldom  or  never  used  alone.  The  chief  pre- 
paration into  which  it  enters  is  the  compound  tincture  of  Camphor* 

Dose,  —  If  used  alone,  gr.  ij  to  gr.  v. 

Officinalpreparations.  —  Tinct.  Camph.  co.  L.  Tr.  Opii  Am- 
momata,  £.    Tr.  Opii  Camph.  E.  D. 

ACIDUM  CITRICUM,  L.D.E. 

Citric  Acid. 

.  ^^^  present  Pharmacopoeia  gives  no  directions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  acid ;  the  old  ones  are  therefore  repeated  in  the  pre- 
■ent  instance.  *^ 

Take  of  Lemon  Juice,  four  pints. 

Prepared  chalk,  four  ounces  and  a  half. 
-Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  twenty-seven  fluid 

ounces  and  a  half. 
Distilled  water,  two  pints. 
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Add  the  chalk  gradually  to  the  lemon  juice  made 
hot,  and  mix.  Set  by,  that  the  powder  may  subside ; 
afterwards  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor.  Wash  the 
citrate  of  lime  frequently  with  warm  water.  Then 
pour  upon  it  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  the  distilled 
water,  and  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Press  the 
liquor  strongly  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  strain  it. 
Evaporate  the  strained  [liquor]  with  a  gentle  heat,  and 
set  it  by,  that  crystals  may  be  formed. 

Dissolve  the  crystals,  that  they  may  be  pure,  again 
and  again  in  water,  and  as  often  strain,  boil  down,  and 
0et  aside. 

LemanM  contain  a  large  quantity  of  citric  acid  dissolved  in  their 
juice,  to  which  are  owing  their  refrigerant  properties  and  agreeable 
acid  flarour.  The  rind  contains  an  aromatic  volatile  oil,  which 
commonicates  its  flavour  to  water  or  spirit  in  which  it  is  macerated. 
The  oil  18  used  chiefly  on  account  of  its  odour.  Lemons  themselves 
are  more  frequently  used  in  cookery  than  in  medicine ;  but  the 
properties  which  have  been  named  render  the  juice  an  agreeable  re- 
fir^erant  when  added  to  barley  water,  or  other  bland  fluids,  in  iever. 
The  oil  is  considered  to  be  a  good  anthelmintic  for  tape-worm. 

Lenumjuice  is  by  far  the  most  important  portion  of  the  lemon, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  citric  acid  and  mucilage  dissolved  in  coloured 
water.  This  mucilage  prevents  the  acid  from  crystallising,  even 
when  the  juice  has  been  evaporated  to  a  sufficient  degree.  One 
important  object,  therefore,  in  the  process  for  obtaining  the  acid, 
is  the  separation  of  the  mucilage  and  colouring  matter. 

Proce«f. ^-Chalk  consists  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime.  When  added 
to  hot  lemon  juice,  it  is  decomposed ;  the  carbonic  acid  flies  ofi* 
with  eflervescence,  and  the  lime  combines  with  the  citric  acid  of 
the  juice,  forming  an  insoluble  citrate  of  lime,  which  gradually 
falls  to  the  bottom.  It  carries  down  with  it  some  of  the  mucilage 
and  colouring  matter,  and  is  therefore  not  quite  pure;  but  the 
greater  portion  remains  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  is  removed 
by  pouring  off"  the  liquid  from  the  precipitate.  In  order  to  purify 
the  citrate  of  lime,  it  is  frequently  washed  with  warm  water,  which 
removes  all  the  adhering  mucilage  and  colouring  matter,  and  leaves 
the  salt  pure  and  nearly  white. 

p,  ,,  _  C  Carbonic  acid Carbonic  acid  gas  / . 

-        '  I  Lime 

,  .  .         C  Citric  acid — ^  Citrate  of  lime/. 

L«mon  juice  -  |  ^^^^  ^^^  mucilage Water  and  mucilage. 

Whilst  this  citrate  of  lime  is  still  moist,  it  is  easily  decomposed 
when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  witn  the 
lime,  and  forms  the  almost  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime.     The  citric 
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acid  remains  dissolved  in  the  water,  and,  being  poured  off,  is  eva- 
porated until  crystals  begin  to  form.  They  are  at  first  not  quite 
colourless,  but  become  so  bpr  the  repeated  solutions  and  evapora- 
tions directed  for  their  purincation. 

Citrate  of  lime  V^  '^^ Citric  add. 


Lime- 
Sulphuric  acid ■ "      Sulphate  of  lime  t . 

When  prepared  in  this  manner  a  good  deal  of  mucilage  and 
colouring  matter  is  carried  down  with  the  precipitated  citrate  of 
lime,  and  is  separated  with  difficulty,  requiring  repeated  crystallis- 
ations and  re-solutions.  Dr.  Price  has  proposea  a  plan  which  is 
said  to  render  the  separation  of  these  impurities  more  easy  and 
complete.  It  is  described  at  great  length  in  the  Ph.  Jour.*,  but 
the  general  outline  of  the  plan  is  the  following.  A  soluble  salt 
of  citric  acid  is  formed  in  the  first  instance  by  saturating  the  lemon 
juice  with  ammonia  from  gas  liquor,  afler  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  impurities  may  be  separated  by  filtration.  This  citrate  of 
ammonia  is  then  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium ; 
citrate  of  lime  being  precipitated,  and  a  further  quantity  of  muci- 
lage and  colouring  matter  \e(t  behind  in  solution.  This  citrate  of 
lime  is  then  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  as  before. 

Properties.  — Citric  acid  is  colourless,  very  sour,  but  without  any 
flavour  of  lemon  juice,  and  without  odour.  The  nrimartf  form  of 
the  crystals  is  a  right  rhombic  prism.  The  usual  appearance  of 
a  perfect  crystal  is  similar  to  the  drawing,  and  the  small 
diamond-flhaped  surface  may  generally  be  seen  in  common 
well-made  crystals.  They  are  very  soluble  in  water,  re- 
quiring less  than  their  own  weight  of  cold,  and  only 
half  their  weight  of  boiling  water  for  solution.  They  also 
absorb  moisture  slightly  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  and  from  this 
circumstance  soon  lose  their  sharp  angles,  and  assume  a  generally 
rounded  character. 

Composition. —  Citric  acid  consists  of 

4  eqs.  carbon,  24  ;  2  eqs.  hydrogen,  2 ;  4  eqs.  oxygen,  32  ;  =  C, 

The  crystals  contain  water  of  crystallisation,  and  usually  consist  of 
3  eqs.  citric  acid  -f  4  eqs.  water ;  =  C  -f  f  HO ;  eq.  70. 

5xJ88  of  the  crystals,  dissolved  in  Oj  of  water,  is  about  equal  to  a 
pint  of  lemon  juice.  One  drachm  of  the  crystals  saturates  nearly 
two  drachms  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda.  In  the  following 
table  are  shown  the  c[uantitie8  of  acid  required  to  neutralise  a 
scruple  of  the  respective  alkalies. 

♦  Ph.  Jour.  Jan.  1854. 
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A  Scrapie  of 

Lemon  Juice. 

citric  Acid. 

Bkarbonate  of  potash 

fjiijss 

gr.U. 

Bicaibonate  of  soda 

f3iij 

gr.  12. 

Sesqoicarbonate  of  ammonia 

fSvj 

gr.24. 

Characters  and  tests. — Citric  acid  is  colourless,  and 
disappears  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  in  the  fire  (if 
air  has  free  access  to  the  acid).  It  is  dissolved  by  water 
and  by  spirit.  What  is  thrown  down  from  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid.  No  salt 
of  potash,  except  the  tartrate,  precipitates  anything. 
Added  in  small  quantities  to  cold  lime-water,  it  does 
not  make  it  turbid.  100  grains  dissolved  in  water  are 
neutralised  by  205*7  grains  of  crystals  of  carbonate 
of  soda. 

Kdbu  A  solution  in  four  parts  of  water  is  not  precipitated  by 
carbonmte  of  potash.  When  incinerated  with  the  aid  of  red  oxide 
of  mercury,  no  ash  is  left,  or  a  mere  trace. 

Adtdteration*. — Citric  acid  b  frequently  adulterated  with  tartaric 
add,  and  sometimes  with  sulphuric  acid.  If  any  tartaric  acid  is 
present,  a  precipitate,  which  is  bitartrate  of  potash,  is  formed  on  the 
addition  of  chloride  of  potassium  to  a  strong  solution  of  the  acid. 
If  no  tartaric  acid  is  present,  there  is  no  precipitate.  If  sulphuric 
acid  is  present,  a  white  precipitate  is  thrown  down  on  the  addition 
of  acetate  of  lead,  which  is  not  redissolved  by  nitric  acid.  Citric 
acid  itself  forms  a  precipitate  with  the  acetate,  but  this  is  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid.  The  entire  destruction  by  heat  shows  the  absence 
of  lime  derived  from  careless  preparation. 

Crystals  which  may  he  mistaken  for  citric  acid. —  Tartaric  acid. 

The  crystals  of  T  are  loneery  and  not  so  transparent :  their  fracture 
is  more  like  that  of  broxen  glass,  and  their  edges  are  generally 
sharper.    The  test  above  mentioned  distinguishes  them  enectually. 

Aiedicinal  properties  of  lemon  juice,  —  Refrigerant  and  anti' 
scorbmtic.  It  is  liable  to  spoil  if  long  kept  exposed  to  the  air ; 
and  is  therefore  mixed  with  about  a  tenth  of  its  weight  of  brandy, 
in  order  to  preserve  it  for  use  in  the  navy. 

Uses,  —  Id  fever ^  and  most  febrile  affections,  lemon  juice  is  used 
as  a  pleasant  refrigerant  addition  to  diluent  drinks,  and  to  make 
effervescing  draughts.    Its  chief  value  is  in  the  prevention  and 
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cure  of  scurvy^  and  it  is  supplied  to  all  ships,  when  bound  on  long 
voj^ages,  in  lar^e  quantities.  One  or  two  ounces  of  the  juice, 
twice  or  three  times  a  week,  is  a  preventiTe  dose,  and  four  or  six 
ounces  daily  will  cure  the  disease  when  it  has  appeared.  Lime 
juice  is  frecjuently  substituted  for  lemon  juice.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  citric  acid  is  as  efficacious  as  the  fresh  juice ;  and  scurry 
is  now  so  rare  a  disease  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  experiments 
which  will  prove  it.  A  most  important  application  of  lemon  juice 
is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Owen  Rees  for  the  treatment  of  acute 
rheumatism  and  gout,  I  shall  describe  it  in  his  own  words  : — '*  It 
is  principally  owing  to  the  very  surprising  effects  which  I  hare 
observed  from  the  use  of  lemon  juice  m  the  treatment  of  rheumatic 

fout,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  notice  this  case  (case  reported), 
have  been  now  for  several  months  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  the 
remedy  with  such  marked,  and  I  may  add  rapid  benefit,  that  1  am 
unwillmg  to  delay  brin^g  it  before  the  notice  of  practitioners. 
The  early  relief  from  pain  was  such,  that  had  any  one  unacquainted 
with  the  remedy  in  use  watched  the  case,  they  would  almost  in- 
evitably have  concluded  that  sedatives  had  been  resort-ed  to. 

**  I  m*st  had  recourse  to  lemon  juice  for  the  cure  of  rheumatic 
gout,  from  a  belief  that  the  vegetable  acids  (probably  owing  to  the 
excessive  quantity  of  oxygen  entering  into  their  composition)  con- 
tributed to  effect  the  transformation  of  the  tissues  generally,  and 
because  lemon  juice  was  the  most  palatable  form  m  which  such 
class  of  remedies  could  be  applied.  Moreover,  it  appeared  probable 
that  thesupemitrate  contained  in  the  juice,  though  m  small  quantity, 
was  a  form  of  alkaline  salt  likely  to  contribute  to  the  alkalinity  of 
the  blood  in  its  transformation  ;  knowing,  as  we  do,  from  the  exa* 
mination  of  urine,  that  such  organic  compounds  become  converted 
into  carbonates  during  digestion  and  circulation.*** 

In  numerous  cases  related  by  Dr.  Rees,  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  remedy  confirmed  his  first  impression ;  but  the  urine  did  not 
become  alkaline.  On  the  contrary,  in  one,  it  became  acid,  having 
been  alkaline  previous  to  the  use  of  the  lemon  juice-t  After  ex- 
perimenting upon  it  still  further.  Dr.  Babington  records  that  *'the 
juice  produces  no  very  decided  effect  upon  the  kidneys,  merely 
tending  by  its  quantity  to  promote  the  secretion.  It  somewhat 
increases  cutaneous  action.  The  only  unequivocal  effect  which 
uniformly  takes  place  is  a  diminution  in  the  number  and  power  of 
the  pulse,  and  of  the  heart's  action."  J  In  six  cases  of  acute  rheu' 
matism  recorded  by  Dr.  Babington,  one  got  well  in  three  days,another 
in  five,  two  in  eight,  one  in  nine,  and  one  in  sixteen  days.§  The 
remedy,  however,  having  proved  less  successful  in  the  hands  of 
some  other  persons,  and  some  cases  under  his  own  care  having 
failed,  Dr.  Rees  gives  the  following  as  his  more  matured  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  cases  in  which  benefit  is  to  be  expected,  and  those 

♦  Med.  Gaz.  Jan.  1849,  p.  156.  §  lb.  vol  xxv.  p.  27. 

t  Braith.  Rctrosp.  voL  xx.  p.  32. 
X  Wk  voL  xxv.  p.  22. 
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in  which  it  will  probably  fail.    It  will  probably  fail  in  cases  of 
awmtd/  rheomatism,  chiefly  seen  in  the  form  in  which  the  swelling 
and  redness  are  not  strongly  marked.    The  patient  is  probably 
anoemic^  and  has  perhaps  had  much  mental  or  bodily  sufiering, 
slun  perspirable,  pulse  weak  and  rapid,  pain  very  serere,  and  occa- 
nonally  partaking  of  the  neuralgic  character.    In  such  cases  he 
has  fonna  the  greatest  benefit  from  opium.  It  also  fails  in  svphilUic 
rkeMMmHsm,  and  in  cases  iimulating  rheumatism,  but  really  con- 
nected with  ordinary  dyspepsia,  or  with  Bri^^ht^s  disease.     '*  With 
these  exceptions  very  contmued  experience  has  but  the  more  per- 
suaded me  of  the  great  value  of  lemon  Juice  as  a  remedy  for  roeu- 
mattsm.**    At  the  same  time  he  mentions  another  form  which  is 
remarkably  benefited  hj  it, — ^viz.  rheumatism  partaking  more  of  a 
gouty  diaracter,  afi*ectmg  the  smaller  joints,  and  connected  with 
oepoeits  of  liUiate  of  soda,  which  latter  sometimes  disappear  under 
its  employment  after  having  resisted  all  other  plans  of  treatment.* 
Dote. — In  acute  rheumatism,  Dr.  Rces  beean  with  Jss  to  Ji 
three  times  a  day,  but  he  soon  found  that  "^  to  Jii  was  a  more 
efficient  dose ;  and  Dr.  Babin^n  usually  prescribes  Jiii,  and  some- 
times eren  Jvi  three  times  daily.  As  much  as  half  a  pint !  has  been 
taken  thrice  daily  with  benefit.t    It  may  be  taken  by  itself,  or 
mixed  with  sugar  and  water ;  and  so  far  from  producing  diarrhoea, 
as  miffht  be  expected,  these  large  doses  frequently  occasion  con- 
stipation, but  sJdom  piping. 

In  eewrtnfy  f  Ji  tof  Jii  twice  or  three  times  a  week  as  a  preventive, 
or  twice  or  thnee  times  a  day  for  a  cure. 

Of  the  01^  irt  T  to  n|.  X,  as  a  flavouring  substance;  f5i  to  f 5ii 
as  an  anthelmintic. 

:    Officimdpreparationi  of  citric  acid, —  Liq.  Am.  Citratis,  £.  Ferri 
Ammon.  Citras,  L,  D, 

ACIDUM  GALLICUM,  L.D. 
Gallic  Acid. 

This  acid  is  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica  by  the  London  Cul- 
lej^e.  The  following  directions  are  taken  from  the  Dublin  Pharma- 
oopceia: 

Take  of  Galls,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound ; 

Distilled  water,  as  much  as  may  be  necessary. 

Having  placed  the  galls  in  a  porcelain  dish,  pour  on  as  much 
water  as  will  convert  them  into  a  thick  paste,  and  keep  them  in 
this  moistened  condition  for  six  weeks  at  n  temperature  of  between 
60®  and  70**,  adding  water  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  supply  what 
b  loft  by  evaporation.     Let  the  residue  be  boiled  for  twenty  mi- 

*  Braith  Retrosp.  voL  xxiiL  p.  60.  Farther  information  on  this  subject 
and  detailed  cases  are  contained  in  voL  xix.  xx.  xxii.  xxiii.  xxiv.  xxv. 
and  xxviL  of  the  Retrosp.,  which  contains  some  cases  of  failure,  but  upon 
the  whole  most  satisfactory  evidence  in  its  favour. 

t  Braith  Betrosp.  voL  xxv.  p.  27. 
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nutefl,  with  fortj-fire  ounces  of  water,  and  then  placed  on  a  calico 
filter.  The  filtered  solution,  on  cooling,  will  afford  a  copious  pre- 
cipitate. Let  this  be  drained  on  a  calico  filter,  then  sunjected  to 
strong  expression,  after  having  been  first  enveloped  in  blotting-pii^r, 
and  agun  dissolved  in  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water.  When,  upon 
ceasing  to  apply  heat,  the  solution  has  co^ed  down  to  80^,  pour 
it  off  from  the  crystals  which  have  formed,  and,  having  washed  these 
with  three  ounces  of  ice-cold  water,  dry  them,  first  on  blotting- 
paper,  and  finally  by  a  steam  or  water  heat. 

By  boiling  the  undissolved  portion  of  the  galls  with  forty-five 
additional  ounces  of  water,  filtering  into  a  capsule  containing  the 
liquor  decanted  from  the  crystals  formed  in  the  preceding  process, 
evaporating  down  to  the  bulk  of  ten  ounces,  and  cooling  to  80%  an 
additional  quantity  of  the  crj^stallised  acid  will  be  obtained. 

ExpUmaium, — This  acid  is  in  minute  colourless  crystals.  Though 
obtained  from  galls,  it  does  not  exist  naturally  in  them,  or  at  anv 
rate  is  in  very  small  proportion;  but  the  tannic  acid  of  whi<m 
they  consist  alMorbs  oxygen  during  the  long  exposure  to  air  whilst 
in  a  moistened  state,  and  is  converted  into  gallic  acid,  water,  and 
carbonic  acid,  which  latter  slowly  esc^>es. 

1  eq.  tannic  ac.  +  8  eq.  oxyg.  =  2  eqs.  gallic  ac.  4*  4  eqs.  carb. 

ac.  -f  2  eqs.  water. 

Composition. — Gallic  acid  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen ;  but  its  composition  is  variously  stated,  according  to  the 
view  taken  of  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen exist  in  the  compound.  They  are  supposed  by  some  che- 
mists to  be  combined  in  the  form  of  water,  and  the  quantity  so 
combined  is  variously  estimated. 

The  ordinanr  crystals  consist  of  C^  O',  H*  -f  HO,  but  when 
dried  at  212°  they  consist  of  C^  0^  H^  without  the  additional  eq. 
of  water.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  even  then  there  is  an  atom 
of  water,  the  real  composition  being  C%  O*,  H*  -f  HO.    Brande. 

Characters  and  tests. — It  is  colourless,  and  is  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  It  is  totally  dissolved  by  water  and  by 
rectified  spirit.  It  produces  a  bluish-black  colour  with 
the  preparations  of  sesquiozide  of  iron  when  dissolved 
in  water,  but  it  throws  down  nothing  from  a  solution  of 
isinglass. 

The  freedom  from  colour  shows  that  it  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared ;  and  the  absence  of  anv  precipitate  with  isinglass  proves 
the  absence  of  tannic  acid  whicn  is  the  most  likely  accidental  im- 
purity, and  which  does  cause  a  precipitate  with  it.  The  other 
characters  are  sufficient  for  recognising  it,  but  are  not  employed 
to  indicate  its  purity. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — Gallic  acid  is  a  pure  and  power- 
ful astringent,  and  has  been  used  with  advantage  to  check  tne  pro- 
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fiue  sweating  and  diarrhoea  of  phthjsifi.  It  has  also  been  employed 
in  hemorrhage  from  the  boweu,  lungs,  stomach  and  kidneys,  and 
in  menorrhagia.  In  albumnuria^  especially  when  the  urine  is  deeply 
eoloured,  and  exhibits  the  presence  of  blood,  the  acid  is  sometimes 
of  remarkable  service,  which  I  shaU  illustrate  by  the  following  case 
imder  the  care  of  Dr.  Turnbull,  of  Liverpool ;  a  detailed  case 
being  of  far  more  value  in  illustrating  the  worth  of  a  medicine 
than  the  mere  naked  statement  that  such  and  such  a  remedy  has 
been  used  in  such  or  such  a  disease : — **  February  30.  Pale  and  weak ; 
dcin  cool ;  urine  scantv,  sometimes  dark  in  colour  and  turbid.  It 
was  albuminous,  and  the  microscope  showed  that  it  contained  a  very 
huve  quantity  of  blood  globules  and  casts  of  the  tubes.  I  pre- 
senbed  for  him  grs.  x  of  gallic  acid  three  times  daily.  Under  its  use 
he  npidlj  improved ;  the  urine  became  clear,  it  lost  its  red  appear- 
aiiee,  and  increased  in  quantity.  March  5. — Hardly  any  swelling 
of  the  legs,  and  the  urine  showcKl  only  a  trace  of  albumen,  and  was  al- 
most perfectly  free  from  blood  globules.  On  the  8th  be  felt  so  much 
better  that  he  wished  to  become  an  out-patient.  I  have  used  this 
remedy  in  several  other  cases  of  albuminuria  with  good  effect,  and  I 
consider  it  a  valuable  one.  In  this  case,  however,  it  has  been  pe- 
culiarly efficacious,  and  I  must  not  lead  you  to  expect  the  same 
amount  of  good  from  it  in  ordinary  cases  of  albuminuria.**  * 

Dose. — Gr.  iij  to  gr.  x  in  pill  or  solution,  several  times  dally.  It 
does  not  dissolve  very  readily  in  water,  requiring  100  parts  of 
cold  or  3  of  boiling  water.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
sparingly  so  in  ether. 

ACIDUM  HYDROCHLORICUM,  Z.  D.  E. 

Htdbochlobic  Acid,  HCl.  —  Muriatic  Acid.  —  Spirit 

OP  Salt. 

Symmyme,    Acidnm  Muriaticam,  E.    Acid.  Mar.  venale,  D,    Chlor- 

hydric  Acid. 

No  directions  are  given  in  the  London  Pharmacopisia  for  the 
formation  of  this  acid,  which  is  manufactured  on  the  large  scale, 
as  is  described  in  the  following  article. 


ACIDUM  MURIATICUM  PURUM,  D.  E. 
Pubs  Mubiatig  Acid. 

• 

Take  equal  weights  of  purified  salt,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
water.  **^ut  the  salt  into  a  glass  retort,  and  add  the  acid,  pre- 
viously diluted  with  a  third  part  of  the  water  and  allowed  to  cool. 
Fit  on  a  receiver  containing  the  rest  of  the  water.    Distil  with  a 

♦  Clin.  Lcct.  reported  in  the  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  Vol,  26.  p.  55. 
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gentle  heat  by  means  of  a  sand  bath  or  naked  gas  flame,  so  long  as 
any  liquid  passes  over,  preserring  the  receiver  constantly  cool  by 
snow,  or  a  stream  of  cold  water/*    Ph.  E. 

Description  and  composition. — Hydrochloric  acid,  as  usuaUy  seen, 
is  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  when  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  1*16,  as  directed  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
it  consists  of  nearly  34  per  cent,  of  acid  dissolved  in  66  per  cent, 
of  water. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  a  compound  of  1  eq.  of  hydrogen,  1 ; 
and  1  eq.  of  chlorine,  36 ;  or  of  one  volume  of  each  gas.  When 
•these  are  mixed  and  exposed  to  ordinary  daylight^  they  slowly 
combine  and  form  the  acid  gas ;  but  if  they  are  exposed  to  a 
bright  sunbeam,  or  an  electric  spark  is  sent  throueh  the  mixture, 
or  heat  is  applied,  they  combine  with  a  loud  explosion,  and  the 
acid  gas  is  formed  as  before.  The  gas  occupies  the  same  space 
after  explosion  as  the  mixture  did  before ;  and  its  specific  gravity 
and  eq.  may  be  thus  calculated  :  — 


1  eq.  H,  1  +1  eq.  CI,  36  =  1  eq.  HCl,  37. 


1  vol. 
sp.gr. 


H 

•069 

+ 

CI 
2-5 

1  vol. 
8p.gr. 


2  vols. 
HCl 


HCl 

HCl 

The  specific  gravity  of  which  is  therefore  the  means  of  the  com- 
ponent gases,  or  0  069  +  25  =  2569  •*-  2  =  1*284. 

Properties  of  hydrochloric  acid  ecu. — It  is  colourless,  pungent 
and  suffocating,  and  capable  of  bemg  liquefied  by  the  pressure  of 
40  atmospheres.  It  is  instantly  absorbed  by  cold  water,  which 
dissolves  480  (^Davy)  times  its  own  volume,  and  gives  it  off  un- 
changed, on  the  application  of  heat.  Tiie  condensation  is  accom- 
panied by  great  evolution  of  heat.  When  the  fumes  of  ammonia 
are  brought  in  contact  with  those  of  this  acid,  they  combine  and 
form  dense  white  fumes  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 

Changes  produced  in  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid. — W^hen 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  is  heated  along  with  aqueous 
sulphuric  acid,  the  salt  and  some  of  the  water  are  decomposed.  The 
oxygen  of  the  water  combines  with  the  sodium,  and  forms  soda, 
which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  forms  sulphate  of 
soda,  which  remains  in  the  retort;  and  the  hydrogen  combines 
with  the  chlorine,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  which  is  driven 
off  by  the  heat,  and  is  condensed  by  being  conducted  into  cold 
water. 


CUoride  of  sodium  [  gj?™« 


Water 
Balphoric  acid 


{Hydrogen 
Oxygen 


, —  Hydrochloric  acid  / . 


—   Sulphate  of  soda. 


The  gu  as  it  flies  off  is  niuallj  collected  and  condensed  bj  ir 
of  a  Wonlfe's  apparatus,  as  here  shoirii. 


r,  pCH  for  c«T^ni  tilt  gu  to 

jr.  A  btpm  to  CODTBf  uij  unnDdmiH  ni  Into 
*.  aUlile  itmllu  to  ^ 

/ioai.i^rtjiAjia,lncnt  the  g«  thouwVn™ 


and  the  Ur^  t£e  proportion  of  the  acid  dissolved  in  the  water, 
the  greater  la  its  specilic  gravitj,  irhiuh  may  therefore  be  emplojred 
as  a  prelt;  accurate  measure  of  its  strength.  The  most  certain 
method  of  estimatina  it  ]a,  however,  to  find  its  aaturatiiiD  power, 
and  calculate  the  acid  from  this.  When  pure  it  is  colourless,  but 
it  is  generallj  yellow  from  the  presence  of  b  small  quantity  of 
iron,  which  gires  it  this  colour.  Though  this  is  a  cheiniciil  im- 
puritj,  it  does  not  interfere  with  Its  value  for  medicinal  purposes, 
bat  it  render*  it  unfit  for  the  preparation  of  such  of  the  veeetable 
alkalies  as  are  formed  into  salts  with  this  ocid.  It  is  voktue,  and 
the  odour  is  peculiar  and.pungcnL  It  is  an  active  acid,  and  neu- 
tralises alkalies ;  but  it  is  not  so  powerful  a  caustic  as  sulphuric  or 
nitric  acid,  and  seldom  produces  a  slough  when  applied  to  the  skin. 
It  acta  upon  and  dissolves  several  metals,  as  xinc,  and  combines 
with  alkalies,  and  various  other  metallic  compounds,  producing  a 
dass  of  salts  termed  haloid  salts.  As  its  action  upon  these  sub- 
stances is  different  in  many  respects  Irom  that  of  acids  containing 
otygen,  it  may  be  well  to  exhibit  the  diSercnces  in  this  place. 

If  this  acid  acts  upon  a  metal,  as  zinci  it  is  decomposed.  The 
chlorine  combines  with  the  metal,  forming  a  chloride  of  the  metal, 
and  the  bydrogen  escapes. 

nji^w,^^  {g^a° ''''^'•°'- 

Zinc ——  Chloride  of  line. 

IT  tbe  acid  acU  upon  a  metallic  oxide,  as  oxide  of  sine  or  of 
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sodium  (soda),  no  gas  is  evolved,  though  the  acid  is  still  decom- 

Eosed.     Its  chlorine  combines  with  the  metallic  base  as  before; 
ut  the  hydrogen,  instead  of  flying  off,  combines  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  oxide  and  forms  water. 

Hydrochloric  acid    {^l^ 
Soda    - 


^  r  Oxygen 
\  Sodium 


Water. 


Chloride  of  sodium. 


If  then  a  metallic  chloride  is  dissolved  in  water,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  chloride  of  the  metal,  simply  dissolved  in  water ;  or  it 
may  be  conceived  that  the  water  is  decomposed,  and  the  metal 
oxidated  by  the  oxygen,  whilst  the  hydrogen  converts  the  chlorine 
into  hydrochloric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  oxide,  forming  a 
hydrochlorate  of  the  metallic  oxide.  The  former  view  is  the  one 
which  is  now  universally  adopted  by  chemists. 

If  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  vegetable  alkali,  it  is  supposed 
to  combine  as  hydrochloric  acid,  for  there  is  no  oxygen  to  combine 
with  the  hydrogen.     Thus 

Morphia      -         -• __ 

Hydrochloric  acid Hydrochlorate  of  morphia. 

The  same  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  case  when  this  acid  is  added 
to  ammonia.     Thus 


Ammonia  - 
Hydrochloric  acid 


Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 


But  for  some  views  respecting  ammonia  and  its  compounds,  see 
Ammonium. 

Characters  and  tests.  —  Colourless.  Specific  gravity 
M6  (M7,  Ph.  D.;  M8,  com.;  M7,  pure,  E.).  Itemits 
very  pungent  white  fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
is  totally  driven  off  in  vapour  by 'heat.  When  mixed 
with  water,  it  throws  down  nothing  on  the  addition  of 
chloride  of  barium,  or  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. It  produces  no  effect  upon  gold  leaf,  even  when 
o^w  i'""  r  ''-'^''^  ''^^^  ^^  ^'^'•ow  down  any  thing,  if  proto- 
tKf  ^^  *i^  ^«  afterwards  added.  It  does  not  remove 
o^inTnT!^  from  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo.     132 

precfpiUte  wUh^niLlte  or  ^Jj^^rides  produce  a  dense  curdu  white 
nitric  acid,  but  is  rSvi- **^''^'i  "^^'^^  '«  insoluble  in 'boiling 
light  the  precipitate  hecomerWn  orTS^     ^°  exposure  to 
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Hydrochloric  acid  is  not  liable  to  intentional  adulterations.  It 
sometimes  contains  a  little  iron,  to  which  its  yellow  colour  is  sup- 
posed to  be  owing ;  and  it  often  contains  a  little  free  chlorine, 
which  is  detected  by  its  bleaching  solution  of  indigo,  or  by  dis- 
aolring  sufficient  gold  leaf  to  produce  a  dark  precipitate  on  the 
subsequent  addition  of  chloriae  of  tin.  If  sulphuric  acid  has 
spirted  oyer  during  the  process  of  manufacture,  it  will  be  detected 
by  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  on  adding  chloride  of  barium. 

Medtemal  properties.  —  Tonic,  refrigerant.  When  given  in 
small  doses  it  abates  febrile  heat  and  Siirst,  and  sometunes  acts 
slightly  upon  the  bowels.  When  applied  in  its  concentrated  form 
it  destroys  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes,  but  is  much 
less  powerful  than  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  consequently 
■eldom  used  as  a  caustic. 

Uses, — Considerably  diluted,  and  mixed  with  syrup,  it  is  a 
very  agreeable  febrifuge  in  searletina  and  in/cmtile  remittent  fever, 
and  indeed  in  most  cases  of  febrile  excitement  In  cases  ofphos^ 
pkatie  urinary  deposits,  it  acts  very  beneficially.  It  is  not  that  it 
renders  the  urine  acid,  and  so  dissolves  the  phosphates,  but  it 
changes  that  diseased  condition  of  the  system  which  gives  rise  to 
their  undue  formation. 

It  is  a  common  ingredient  in  gargles,  for  venereal  or  common 
ulcerated  or  relaxed  sore  throats;  and  in  a  more  concentrated 
form  it  has  been  applied  to  the  surface  of  unhealthy  ulcers,  and  to 
eancrum  oris.  Bretonneau  applies  it  in  a  concentrated  state  to  the 
throat,  to  remove  the  membranous  formation  in  diphtheriUs.  It 
produces  great  relief  if  the  strong  acid  is  quickly  and  lightly  ap- 
plied to  the  cheeks  and  gums  in  profuse  mercurial  salivation.  The 
tenderness,  swelling,  and  excessive  discharge  of  saliva  are  much 
diminished  by  it.  in  these  cases  the  acid  should  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  small  piece  of  sponge,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  touch 
the  teeth  as  little  as  possible.  After  a  free  purgative,  it  is  very 
valuable  in  the  removal  of  worms,  and  should  be  combined  with  a 
strong  infusion  of  quassia  (Parts).  There  is  no  application  for 
thmsh  in  children  more  efficacious  than  a  lotion  composed  of  five 
or  six  drops  of  this  aoid  in  an  ounce  of  water  sweetened  with 
syrup  of  red  po]ipy.  If  a  rag  is  soaked  in  this  and  put  into  the 
infant's  mouth,  it  sucks  it  eagerly,  and  the  aphthsB  are  effectually 
touched  with  it.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  it  too  strong,  so 
as  to  cause  much  pain. 

Antidotes. — If  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  swallowed  in  a  poison- 
ous dose,  carbonate  of  magnesia  or  of  lime  should  be  given,  and 
soap  as  an  emollient  emetic.  The  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash 
may  be  ffiven,  if  the  others  cannot  be  procured.  The  gastritis, 
which  wul  probably  be  produced,  must  be  treated  on  ordinary 
principles.  As  all  acid  gargles  or  medicines  injure  the  teeth,  it 
IS  sometimes  advised  to  suck  them  through  a  quill.  This  cannot 
be  done  in  the  case  of  a  gargle,  and  is  probably  an  unnecessary  re- 
finement at  any  time. 
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Doie, — 1?!^  iii  to  1?!^  vj  for  internal  administration.  For  garbles 
and  similar  purposes  the  proportion  to  each  ounce  of  the  vehicle 
used  maj  be  somewhat  greater.  The  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is, 
however,  generaJlj  prescribed,  as  the  dose  b  more  easily  apportioned. 

Officinal  preparations,  —  Acidum  Hydrochloricum  dilutum. 
Calcii  Chloridum.  Morphiae  Hjdrochforas.  Zinci  Chloridum. 
Tinctura  Ferri  Sesquichloridi. 


ACIDUM  HYDROCHLORICUM  DILUTUM,  L.D.E. 

Diluted  Htdrochloric  Acid. 

Synonyme,    Acidom  Moriaticum  dilutum,  D,  E, 

Take  of  Hydrochloric  acid,  five  fluid  ounces  (f  J  iv. 
D.  §•  E.). 
Distilled  water,  fifteen  fluid  ounces  (f  ^  xiii. 
J9.;  f^xii.  JF.). 
Mix.     The  sp.  gr.  of  this  acid  is  1-043  (1-045,  D. ; 
1*05,  E.),     A  fluid  ounce  of  this  acid  is  saturated  by 
168  grains  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  strength  of  the  Dublin  acid  is  a  trifle  less  than  that  of 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  acids,  which  are  alike ;  but  the  differ- 
ence is  so  small  as  not  to  be  appreciated  in  prescribing. 

Properties  and  uses,  —  See  Acid.  Htdbochi«ob,  p.  87. 

Dose, — rtl  XV  to  n\  XXV.  A  larger  dose  than  tnis  can  scarcely 
be  swallowed. 


ACIDUM  HYDROCYANICUM  DILUTUM,  L.D.E. 

Diluted  Htdroctanic  Acn>. 

Synonyme,    Acidum  Hydrocyanicum,  E.    Prussic  Acid.     Cyanhydric 

Acid. 

Take  of  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium,  two  ounces. 
Sulphuric  acid,  seven  fluid  drachms. 

Ti>r-    *u  ^^V^l®<^  water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 

Mix  the  acid  with  four  fluid  ounces  of  the  water ;  and 
to  these,  when  cooled  and  put  into  a  glass  retort,  add 
waf.r  T^'''''''\^''^  ^''^^o\yed  in  half  a  pint  of  the 
roled  r.^r'  ""^Sht  fluid  ounces  of  the  witer  into  a 
cooled  receiver ;  then  the  retort  being  fitted  on,  let  six 
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fluid  ounces  of  acid  pass  into  this  water,  distilled  with 
a  gentle  heat  in  a  Band-bath.  Lastly,  add  six  more 
fluid' ounces  of  water,  or  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient, 
that  12*59  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  dis- 
tilled water  may  be  accurately  saturated  by  100  grains 
of  this  acid* 

4  .'•    - 

D.  Ferrocyanide  ofpotas".  Jij ;  Com.  oil  of  vitriol,  fjj;  Water,  fjxij. 

^  Diflwlye  the  salt  in  f  Jviij  of  the  water,  and  dilute  the  oil  of 
vitriol  with  the  remaining  Jiv.  When  both  solutions  are  cold,  mix 
them  in  a  retor^  and  cUstil  f  ^viij  bv  a  gentle  heat,  and  add  as 
much  water  as  will  make  up  f  Jxvj.    Sp.  gr.  *997. 

E.  Ferrocyanide  of  potas".  jiij ;  Sulphuric  acid,  f  Jij ;  Water,  fjxvj. 

Dissolve  the  salt  in  f  Jxj  of  the  water,  and  put  the  solution  into 
a  mattrass  with  a  little  sand.  Add  the  acid,  previously  diluted 
with  f  Iv  of  the  water,  and  allowed  to  cool.  Distil  with  a  gentle 
heat  tm  f  Jxiv  pass  over,  or  the  residuum  begins  to  froUi  up. 
Dilute  the  product  with  distilled  water  till  it  measures  f  ^xvj. 

Remarkt. — This  acid  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1782,  and 
was  by  him  named  prussic  acid,  because  he  obtained  it  from  Prus- 
sian blue.  It  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  from  several  vegetable 
substances,  as  bitter  almonds,  the  leaves  of  the  cherrjr-laurel  and 
peach  tree ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  many  of  these  instances  the 
acid  does  not  previously  exist  in  the  organic  mass,  but  is  pro- 
duced by  a  new  arrangement  of  the  elements  present,  under  the 
influence  of  heat.  (See  Confectio  Amtodalje.)  In  some  of 
them  it  probably  does  exist  previous  to  the  application  of  heat. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  consists  of  hydrogen  and  cyanogen,  cyanogen 
being  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  carbon.  As  it  only  exists 
naturallv  in  very  small  quantities,  it  becomes  necessary  to  form  it 
artificially  from  some  substance  which  contains  nitrc^n  in  such  a 
state  that  it  can  easily  be  separated.  Most  animal  substances  con- 
tain both  nitrogen  and  carbon  in  large  quantities,  and  it  is  from 
such  substances  that  cyanogen  is  obtained.  Bfbod,  horn,  or  hoofs 
are  heated  to  redness  in  an  iron  pot,  into  which  pure  pearl-ash  has 
been  thrown.  Under  the  influence  of  the  heat  the  organic  matter 
is  decomposed,  and  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  combine  to  form 
cyanoffen,  which  combines  with  potassium  of  the  potash,  forming 
cyanide  of  potassium,  which  then  combines  with  some  of  the 
iron  of  the  pot,  or  of  the  ladles,  with  which  the  mixture  is  stirred. 
The  resulting  ferrocvanide  of  potassium  is  then  dissolved  in 
water,  and  allowed  slowly  to  crvstallise,  when  it  forms  beautiful 
large  yellow  crystals,  commonly  xnown  as  prussiate  of  potash. 

C&mponiion  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, — This  salt  consists  of 
8  eqs.  cyanogen  a  N-h2  C;  1  eq.  iron;  2  eqs.  potas".;  3 eqs.  water, 

which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  arranged  as  follows :  — 
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1  eq.  of  cyanide  of  iron       .      Cy  (26) +Fe  (28)=Fe  Cy,  eq.    54 

2  eqs.  of  cyanide  of  potassium  2  Cy  (52)-f  2  K  (80)=:2  KCy  132 

3  eqs.  of  water         .....       =3H0    27 
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Fe  Cy-l-2  KCy-f  3  HO;  eq.  213. 

Decampositiofu  in  making  hydrocyanic  add,  —  When  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  heated  witn  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the 
following  changes  take  place,  according  to  Mr.  Everett :  — 

2  equivalenta  of  the  salt,  3  eqs.  of  water,  and  6  eqs.  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  required.  As  each  equivalent  of  the  salt  contains  1  eq. 
of  cyanide  of  iron  and  2  eqs.  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  there  are  2 
eqs.  of  the  former  and  4  eqs.  of  the  latter  compound  present 
The  whole  of  the  cyanide  of  uron  combines  with  1  of  these  eqs.  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  forms  a  compound  termed  "  Everett's 
jellow  salt,  which  however  speedily  becomes  blue.  This  remiuns 
m  the  retort.  The  remaining  3  eqs.  of  cyanide  of  potassium  are 
decomposed  into  3  eqs.  of  cyanogen  and  3  eqs.  of  potassium,  and 
the  water  also  is  decomposed  into  3  eqs.  of  hydrogen  and  3  eqs.  of 
oxygen.  The  3  eqs.  of  cyanogen  and  the  3  eqs.  of  hydrogen  com- 
bine and  form  3  eqs.  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  whicn  are  distilled ;  and 
the  3  eqs.  of  potassium  and  the  3  eqs.  of  oxygen  combine  and  form 
3  eqs.  of  potash.  These  combine  with  the  6  eqs.  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  form  bisulphate  of  potash,  which  remains  in  the  retort. 

Inorkoiintb. 


2  eqs.  ferro- 
cyanide 
poUatlum 


ejankte  of  iron 
cyanide  poUfcium 


%  (2eqa.c] 

oi  Wleq.c, , 

W  8  eqa.  cyanide  potauiuro  [  j  JJJ]  ^SSSum 

is  eqs.  hydrogen Y 
3 


{Yellow  salt.  whi< 
comet  blue  o 
posure  to  the  < 


3  eqs.  water 

eqs.  oxygen 

6  eqs.  sulphuric  acid 


3eqs.potash 


eqs. 
add. 


hydrocy 


\ 


V 

C3  eqs.  biiulpha 
C     potash. 

By  the  above  process  the  acid  is  obtained  considerably  diluted 
with  water.  It  may  be  procured  in  a  concentrated  form,  by 
passing  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  over  bicyanide  of  mercury 
contained  in  a  glasq  tube,  until  the  whole  mass  has  become  black. 
The  mercurial  compound  is  decomposed,  the  cyanogen  unites  with 
the  hydrogen  of  tne  acid,  and  the  sulphur  comoines  widi  the 
mercury,  and  forms  bisulphuret  of  mercury. 

1  eq.  bicyanide  5  2  eqs.  cyanogen "^^^  ^9!^  hydrocyanic  acid  /, 


of  mercury     (  1  eq.  mercury 

eqs.hydro8ul-  (  2  eqs.  hydroge 

phnric  acid    (  2  eqs.  sulphur 


1  eq.  bisulphuret  of  mer- 
cury. 


Cotnposition. — Hydrocyanic  acid  consista  of 
1  eq.  cyanogen,  26 ;  1  eq.  hydrogen,  1  ;a=3HCy  or  H,  NC*,  eq.  27. 
It  consista,  by  volume,  of 


1vol. 
Cy  or  NC« 


Sp.Gra. 
1-8 


,  1  voL 
^    H 


Sp.6ra. 
0*069 


2  vols. 
•HCy 


Sp.Gra. 
0-98 


Sp.Gra. 
0*98 
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Strength  ofdihUe  Hydrocyanic  Acid  in  the  three  Pharmacopceias. 

The  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  con- 
tains 2  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  and  the  CoUej^e  makes  this  the 
standard  strength  to  which  the  acid  is  to  be  reduced,  in  whatever 
waj  it  may  be  prepared.  What  is  commonly  sold  as  Scheele*s 
add  contains  between  5  and  6  per  cent.,  and  is  therefore  about  3 
times  as  strong  as  that  of  the  I^harmacopoeia.  This  is  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance,  as  some  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
•ciibing  Scheele's,  without  indicating  which  acid  they  really  intend 
to  order.  As  Scheele*s  has  been  so  long  used,  and  is  so  well 
known,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  prescriber  should  always 
indicate  which  he  intends,  for  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  is 
thinking  of  the  pharmacopceial  preparation  when  he  simply  pre- 
scribes nydrocyanic  acid.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  of  the  £d.  Ph. 
it  not  cidled  **  diluted,"  and  contains  nearly  3*3  per  cent. ;  it  is 
therefore  about  half  as  strong  again  as  the  London  acid ;  and  that 
of  the  Dublin  Ph.  yaries  in  strength  from  1*7  per  cent,  to  2*5  per 
cent,  according  to  rariable  circumstances  of  care  and  the  heat 
employed,  &c.,  the  directions  of  the  College  being,  however,  fol- 
lowed in  every  instance.  The  Dublin  College  does  not  prescribe 
any  standard  of  strength,  and  this  want  of  uniformity  b  therefore 
irremediable. 

In  dispensing  this  acid,  therefore,  V\x  D.=Hlviii  ss.  to  1T\,xii  ss. 
Lond.,  and  iT\,x  £d.=lTlxvi  ss.  Loud. 

Characters,  tests,  and  adulterations.  —  It  is  colour- 
lessy  and  goes  off  in  vapour  by  heat,  exhaling  a  peculiar 
odour.  It  affects  litmus  with  a  slight,  but  transitory, 
red  colour.  It  is  not  reddened  by  the  iodocyanide  of 
potassium  and  mercury.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  being 
added,  it  is  not  coloured.  It  throws  down  nothing 
on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  bariumi  2  grains  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid  are  contained  in  100  gnuns  of  this 
diluted  acid. 

(Ed.  fiftj  minims  diluted  with  one  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water, 
agitated  with  390  minims  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (p.  69.) 
and  allowed  to  settle,  will  again  give  a  precipitate  with  forty 
minims  more  of  the  test ;  but  a  further  addition  of  the  test  afler 
agitation  and  rest  has  no  effect.  The  precipitate  entirely  disap- 
pears in  boiling  nitric  acid.) 

Dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  is  not  likelv  to  be  intentionally  adul- 
terated, but  it  is  liable  to  spontaneous  change  when  exposed  to  the 
light,  and  then  becomes  coloured.  If  good,  it  ought  to  be  colour- 
less. It  is  liable  to  contain  less  or  more  than  the  proper  proportion 
(2  per  cent)  of  real  acid,  which  may  be  ascertamea  by  weighing 
Uie  precipitate  from  nitrate  of  silver.  If  of  the  proper  strength, 
this  precipitate  from  100  grains  of  the  pharmacopoeia!  acid  ought 
to  weigh  9*93  grs.,  or  close  upon  10  grs.  The  remaining  tests  are 
to  prove  the  afiience  of  any  other  acid.    If  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
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acid  is  present,  the  red  stain  upon  litmus  would  be  permanent 
instead  of  transitory,  and  sulphuric  acid  would  cause  a  precipitate 
with  chloride  of  barium.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  the  only  acid  which 
does  not  separate  the  red  biniodide  of  mercury  from  the  iodocy- 
anide ;  and  therefore,  if  it  is  reddened,  some  other  acid  is  proved 
to  be  present.  If  prepared  from  bicyanide  of  mercury,  as  is  some- 
times done,  a  trace  of  that  metal  is  occasionally  present  in  the  acid, 
and  will  be  indicated  by  a  black  colour,  on  the  addition  of  hydro* 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  value  of  these  tests  is  much  lessened  by  the  fact  that  many 
makers  of  hydrocyanic  acid  purposely  add  a  small  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid,  to  make  it  less  liable  to  spontaneous  de- 
composition. Almost  all  the  tests  in  the  pharmacopoeia  proceed  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  presence  of  any  other  acid  is  fraudulent  or 
injurious,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case.  In  practice  everything 
must  be  left  to  the  honesty  of  the  manufacturer  of  this  acid,  which 
is  so  cheap  as  to  offer  little  or  no  inducement  for  fraudulent  im- 
purity. 

If  it  is  considered  desirable  to  emplov  any  test  at  all  for  the 
strength  of  this  acid,  that  in  the  Ph.  £d.  is  much  the  most  con- 
venient. It  will  not,  however,  indicate  exactly  the  quantity  of 
acid  present,  neither  is  it  intended  to  do  so ;  for  as  the  acid  loses 
strength  from  frequent  opening  of  the  bottle  and  other  accidental 
circumstances,  the  Ed.  Col.  allows  a  slight  degree  of  latitude,  and 
only  indicates  by  this  test  that  the  acid  is  about  the  right  strength. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Ed.  acid  ought  to 
contain  about  3*3  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  whilst  the  Lond.  acid  only 
contains  2  per  cent.,  and  also  that  the  Ed.  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  only  one-fiflh  as  strong  as  the  London  solution.  If  this 
test  is  applied  to  the  London  acid,  and  the  London  sol.  arg.  nitr.  is 
used,  the  quantities  requisite  will  be  48  minims  for  the  first  and  5 
minims  for  the  second  addition,  instead  of  390  for  the  first  and  40 
for  the  second  addition,  as  in  the  Ed.  Ph. 

Tests  and  chemical  properties,  —  As  prussic  acid  is  sometimes 
taken  as  a  poison,  the  tests  of  its  presence  are  very  important ; 
and  they  are  both  characteristic  and  delicate. 

The  concentrated  acid,  as  prepared  from  bicyanide  of  mercury 
by  the  method  above  described,  is  a  liquid  at  low  temperatures, 
but  so  exceedingly  volatile  that  it  boils  at  79°  F.,  and  evaporates 
rapidly  at  a  much  lower  degree  of  heat.  It  is  very  quickly  decom- 
posed, especially  when  exposed  to  the  light,  and  has  a  peculiar  and 
powerful  odour,  and  a  flavour  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds, 
and,  when  mixed  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  by 
absorbing  water  into  formic  acid  and  ammonia,  with  the  latter  of 
which  the  hydrochloric  acid  combines  (Pelouse).    Thus 


1  eq.  hydrocyanic  acid  C*,N,H 
8  eqs,  water     .    .    .  H",0» 

C«,N,H*,0» 


'  1  eq.  formic  acid  C«,0",     H 
1  cq.  ammonia   .  N,H* 

C«,0«,N,H« 
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The  dilute  acid  has  the  same  odour  and  flavour,  but  in  a  less 
degree,  and  is  likewise  decomposed  hy  light,  though  not  nearly  so 
readilj  as  is  sometimes  supposed.    It  should,  however,  be  kept 
either  in  a  coloured  bottle,  or  better  still  in  one  covered  with 
paper,  or  kept  in  a  dark  place.    When  added  to  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  it  forms  a  dense  whiie  precipitate,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  other  compounds  of  silver  by  being  tn- 
woiuhie  in  cold,  but  solnble  in  boihng  nitric  acid;  and  it  is  also 
floloble  in  a  large  excess  of  solution  of  potash,  if  some  free  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  present.    When  this  precipitate  has  been  washed 
and  dried,  it  may  be  heated  in  a  small  glass  tube,  when  it  will  be 
decomposed :  the  cyanogen,  which  escapes,  may  be  recognised  by 
the  blue  colour  of  its  flame  when  ignited ;  and  metallic  silver  will 
remain  in  the  tube.     If  the  quantity  is  very  small,  it  may  be 
healed  on  platinum  foil ;  the  colour  of  the  flame  will  not  be  per- 
ceptible, but  the  silver  will  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  with  a 
si^A/  sudden  explosion,  and  on  being  cut  with  a  knife  will  show  a 
metallic  lustre.      But  a  more  delicate  and  characteristic  test  is 
derived  from  its  action  upon  salts  of  iron.     If  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  DOtash  are  added  to  a  solution  of  green  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of^  iron,  and  any  hydrocyanic  acid  is  present,  the  liquid 
Decomes  blue  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue.   It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  haLYe  protoxide  of  iron;  as  Prussian  blue  consists  of  protocyanide 
and  sesquicyanidc  of  iron,  and  the  protoxide  is  necessary  u^r  the 
formation  of  the  protocyanide. 

The  formation  and  characters  of  Prussian  blue,  and  a  detailed 
explanation  of  this  test,  are  described  under  the  head  of  Ferri 

PxXCTAHIOUM. 

Tincture  of  guiacum  and  sulphate  of  copper  have  been  proposed 
as  a  test ;  but  they  are  fallacious,  as  they  produce  the  same  effect 
with  spirits  of  nitric  ether. 

LieUg^t  test,  —  This  is  highly  delicate,  and  easily  applied. 
Moisten  the  surface  of  a  watch-glass  with  a  solution  of  hydrosul- 
phate  of  ammonia,  and  expose  it  to  the  vapour  of  hydrocyanic 
acid.  When  they  come  together,  sulphocyanidc  of  ammonium  is 
formed.  Evaporate  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  until  this  remains  dry 
upon  the  glass.  Then  apply  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  any  persalt  of 
iron  (persulphate  or  sesquichloride,  or  draw  a  glass  rod  dipped  in 
either  of  them  over  the  dry  residuum,  and  a  deep  blood-red  stain 
of  sulphocvanide  of  iron  is  produced.  To  obtain  the  vapour  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  the  materials  supposed  to  contain  it  may  be 
very  gently  h oatod  (the  beat  of  the  hand  is  often  sufHcient),  and  the 
vapour  received  upon  the  moistened  watch-glass,  as  before  men- 
tioned. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  In  smaU  doses,  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid 
is  sedative  and  anodyne:  in  large  ones  an  irritaiU  poison,  pro- 
ducing its  fatal  effects  with  greater  rapidity  than  any  other  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  A  full  dose  causes  death  in  from  five 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  which  is  always  preceded  by  convulsions 
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in  the  lower  animals,  when  they  are  the  subjects  of  experiment ; 
and  this  is  frequently  the  case  in  num,  but  it  is  not  established  that 
they  always  occur  in  the  latter,  as  the  jpatient  is  generally  dead 
before  being  seen.  There  is  no  regularity  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  pupil,  out  the  cerebral  Teins  are  generaU^r  congested.  In 
medicinal  doses  it  is  generally  thought  to  allay  pain  when  depend- 
ent upon  nervous  irritability,  and  to  depress  the  circulation.  In 
long  continued  doses  it  sometimes  causes  headache  and  giddiness, 
nausea,  and  occasionally  salivation. 

Uses.  —  Dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  is  principally  used  in  gtw 
trodynia  and  pyrosis^  or  painful  affections  of  the  stomach,  com- 
mencing almost  immediately  afler  taking  food,  and  unaccompanied 
by  fever.  Fereira  observes  that  its  exhibition  is  either  attended 
with  immediate  benefit,  or  it  is  of  no  avail.  He  never  saw  a  case 
of  moderate  improvement  under  its  use.  It  has  been  employed  in 
many  forms  of  cough,  whether  dependent  upon  inflammation, 
or  merely  of  a  spasmodic  character,  and  in  phtnisis ;  but  its  good 
effects  are  by  no  means  uniform  in  these  cases.  It  has  often  been 
prescribed  in  hooping  cough,  and  sometimes  with  benefit.  It  is 
advantageously  combined  with  ipecacuanha  or  antimony.  In  this 
disease  there  is  great  tolerance  of  the  remedy,  and  children  will 
bear  much  larger  doses  than  would  be  safe  in  any  other  affection. 
In  palpitations  dependent  upon  functional  and  even  upon  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  especially  when  occasioned  by  indiges- 
tion, this  acid  frequently  produces  great  relief.  It  is  applied  in 
the  form  of  lotion,  to  allay  the  severe  itching  of  some  forms  of 
cutaneous  disease ;  but  it  is  not  uniformly  beneficial. 

It  is  applied  locally  in  the  form  of  vapour  with  great  advantage 
in  the  treatment  of  chronic  opacity  of  the  cornea^  a  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Neill.    A  single  minim  of  the  dilute  acid  combined  with 

9  minims  of  acetic  ether,  which  promotes  its  volatilization  and 
assists  its  action,  is  put  into  a  glass  of  peculiar  construction  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  kept  by  all  surgical  instrument  makers.  This 
glass  bemg  held  to  the  eye,  the  warmth  of  the  hand  generally  sur- 
fices  to  cause  the  volatilization  of  the  mixture,  and  the  combined  va- 
pours should  be  applied  to  the  open  eye  for  five  minutes  twice  a  day. 
If  more  heat  be  required  the  glass  may  be  warmed  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  mixture,  or  it  may  be  held  in  a  cloth  wrung  out 
of  hot  water.  The  action  of  the  vapour  produces  some  degree  of 
iMiin  and  irjection  of  the  conjunctival  vessels,  both  of  which  subside 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  beneficial  action  of  the  remedy  may  be  pro- 
moted by  the  subsequent  application  to  the  closed  eye  of  a  digntlr 
astringent  lotion.  (Zinc.  acet.  or  alum,  gr.  i  in  f  Ji  of  rose  water.) 
It  b  necessary  that  all  acute  inflammation  should  have  disappeared 
before  the  prussic  acid  is  used,  and  it  is  frequently  necessaryto 
continue  the  employment  of  the  remedy  for  many  months.  The 
cause  of  the  opacity  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much'  consequence  as 

10  the  rcfall>  but  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  if  it  is 
Otliitd  by  IIm  irritation  excited  by  gnuiular  lids,  no  benefit  can  be 
InkiA  Ibr^  unlcM  this  diacaacd  state  is  rectified.    We  may  indeed 
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employ  appropriate  remedies  for  the  granulationsf'and  use  the  acid 
for  the  opacitj  at  the  same  time ;  but,  the  kttcr  will  not  disappear 
permanently  unless  the  former  are  removed. 

Dose. —  111,  iii  to  1T\,  Tiii.  As  the  acid  varies  much  in  strength, 
the  dote  at  first  should  be  small.  One  or  two  minims  of  Scheele*s 
acid,  or  three  or  four  of  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  should  be  gradu- 
aUy  increased  until  its  {;ood  effects  are  manifest.  It  may  be  given 
with  any  light  bitter  infusion,  and  is  occasionally  added  to  an 
alkaline  mixture. 

Fatal  da$ej  and  period  of  death,  —  Smallest  fatal  dose  for  an 
an  adttlfe,  gr.  xlix.  Ph.  L.*  Largest  dose  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  recovery  5U't  Average  interval  between  swdlowine 
the  poison  and  death,  2  to  10  minutes.  Longest  recorded  interval 
45  minutes.} 

AMiidote,  —  It  is  seldom  that  antidotes  can  be  of  any  avail  in  a 
poison  so  rapidly  fatal  as  this  is.  The  inhalation  and  swallowing 
of  solution  of  ammonia,  or  of  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine,  have 
been  chiefly  relied  on  hitherto.  Dashing  with  cold  water  and  arti- 
ficial respiration  should  not  be  omitted.  An  antidote  has  been 
proposed  by  Messrs.  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  which  consists  of  hydrated 
protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron.  These  instantly  form  insoluble 
Prussian  blue,  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  They  are  prepared  by  the 
addition  of  liquor  potassas  to  solution  of  green  sulphate  of  iron.  The 
precipitate  at  first  is  protoxide,  but  in  a  few  minutes  part  of  it 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  peroxide.  The  precipitate  is  to  be 
washed,  and  Icept  in  a  bottle  of  distilled  water,  which  is  to  be  free 
from  air.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  might  be  useful  if  there  was 
time  for  using  it. 


ACIDUM  MURIATICUM,  Z).  JE?.  — See  Acid  IItdbo- 

CHLOBICUM,  p.  83. 

ACIDUM  NITRICUM,  Z.  2>.  J5:. 
Syntmyme.    Nitric  Acid.     Acidam  Nitrosnm.    Aqua  fortis. 


this 

nitrate 

the  acid  which  distils  over  in  a  cooled  receiver. 

Bemarkt. Nitrate  of  potash  consists  of  nitric  acid  and  potash 

in  single  equivalents,  uncombined  with  any  water  of  crystaUisation. 
When  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  it  is  decomposed  and  gives 

•  Taylor's  Med,  Jur.  4th  c<L  p.  157.     t  Lancet,  Jan.  1854,  p.  89. 
t  Taykw,  ut  supra,  p.  157. 
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off  part  of  its  oxy^n ;  but  when  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid  and 
heat,  the  nitric  acid,  being  volatile,  is  driven  on,  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  combines  with  the  potash. 

The  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  potash  is  102 ;  and  that  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  49.  As  eaual  weights  are  employed,  there  are  about  two 
eanivalents  of  acid  to  one  of  salt ;  and  what  remidns  in  the  retort, 
when  the  process  is  completed,  is  principally  bisulphate  of  potash. 
For  convenience  of  illustration,  I  shall  assume  tnat  exactly  two 
equivalents  of  acid  arc  used  to  one  of  salt. 


2  cqs.  nitrate  of  r  2  eqs.  nitric  acid 

.  2  eqs.  potash 


2  eqs.  hydrated   nitric 
acid;  2  NO* +8  HO. 


{2  eqs.  bisulphate  of  pot- 
ash 2  KO,  2  SO"  +  HO. 


potash  { 

rs  eqs.  water 
4  cqs.   hydrated  J  1  eq.  water 


cqs.    nyaratea  J  i  eq.  water  -^^..^^ 
sulphuric  acidj^  ^^  eulphuric  acid 


The  sulphuric  acid  generally  employed  contains  5  equivalents 
of  water  to  4  equivalents  of  acid  (PhiUips) ;  and  in  this  case 
another  equivalent  of  water  remains  in  tne  retort.  Twice  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  that  appears  necessary  is  employed, 
because  the  nitric  acid  requires  1^  equivalent  of  water  to  every 
equivalent  of  acid ;  and  therefore,  as  a  single  equivalent  of  sul- 
phuric acid  would  only  supply  one  equivalent  of  water,  an  excess 
of  this  acid  must  be  employed.  On  this  account  also,  double  eani- 
valents have  been  taken  in  the  diagram,  that  the  expression  of  naif 
an  equivalent  mieht  be  avoided.  Another  important  reason  is, 
that  it  one  eauivalent  only  were  used,  sulphate  of  potash  would  be 
formed,  which  is  a  very  hard  salt  and  not  easily  dissolved  by  water, 
whilst  by  employing  two  equivalents,  bisulphate  of  potash  is  formed, 
which  is  much  more  easily  dissolved,  and  there  is  therefore  less  risk 
of  breaking  the  glass  retort  in  removing  the  salt  which  remains 
after  the  distillation  of  the  acid. 

Properties,  —  Aqueous  nitric  acid,  commonly  called  nitric  acid, 
is  a  dense,  colourless  fluid,  which  emits  disagreeable  fumes,  having 
a  peculiar  characteristic  odour.  Its  taste  is  intensely  sour,  and 
the  skin  is  indelibly  tinged  of  a  yellow  colour  by  it.  When  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  attracts  water,  for  which  it  has  considerable  affinity ; 
and  when  they  are  suddenly  mixed,  heat  is  evolved. 

Nitric  acid  has  usually  a  yellowish  tinge,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  small  and  unimportant  quantity  of  nitrous  acid,  formed  by 
the  partial  decomposition  of  a  little  of  the  nitric  acid  during  its 
preparation.  If  the  coloured  nitric  acid  is  moderately  heated  in  a 
retort,  nitrous  acid  is  expelled,  and  it  is  rendered  colourless.  By 
exposure  to  the  light,  and  especially  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
nitric  acid  becomes  first  of  a  straw  colour,  and  then  of  a  deep 
orange ;  this  chan^^c  is  owing  to  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  and  the 
consequent  formation 'of  nitrous  acid.  If  concentrated,  it  does  not 
act  upon  the  metals  in  general  at  ordinary  temperatures,  nor  on 
some  of  them  even  when  boiled  in  it ;  but  when  a  little  water  is 
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added,  m(»t  of  them  decompose  a  portion  of  the  acid ;  and  the 
metals,  combimn^  with  the  oxygen,  are  oxidised,  and  afterwards 
converted  into  nitrates  bj  the  rest  of  the  nitric  acid  which  remains 
vndecomposed.  During  this  action,  nitric  oxide  gas  is  given  out, 
which,  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  forms  red  nitrous  acid 
gas.  Nitric  acid  is  decomposed  by  some  combustible  bodies  with 
great  rapidity,  as  by  charcoal,  phosphorus,  and  sugar. 

For  medicinal  purposes  the  colourless  acid  is  generally  prefeiTcd ; 
but  for  many  chemical  purposes  the  yellow  acid,  coloured  by  free 
nitrous  acid,  is  more  active.  All  the  salts  of  nitric  acid  are  soluble 
in  water ;  and  most  of  them  are  anhydrous. 

Composition,  —  Though  nitric  acid  has  been  obtained  by  M. 
DeyiUe  in  an  anhydrous  state*,  it  cannot  long  oe  kept  so.  Whea 
anhydrous,  or  as  it  exists  in  nitrate  of  potash,  it  consists  of 

I  eq.  of  nitrogen,  14;  5  eq.  of  oxygen,  40  =  NO^  or  N',  eq.  54. 

When  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*503,  it  consists,  according  to 
Mr.  PhiUips,  of 

1  eq.  nitric  acid,  54 ;  IJ  eq.  water,  13*5  =  NO',  IJ  HO,  eq.  67*5, 

The  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*42,  as  now  ordered,  contains 
60*37  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  and  consists  of 

1  eq.  nitric  acid,  54 ;  4  eq.  water,  36  =  NO*,  4  HO,  eq.  90. 

The  specific  gravity  falls  in  proportion  to  the  dilution  of  the 
acid,  ana  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  accurate  test  of  the  per-centage 
of  acid  present.  The  only  certain  proof,  however,  is  its  saturating 
power.- 

Characters  and  tests, —  It  la  colourless;  specific 
gravity,  1*42;  emits  very  acrid  fumes  when  exposed  to 
the  air;  and  it  is  entirely  dissipated  in  vapour  by  heat. 
When  diluted  with  three  parts  by  measure  of  water, 
it  throws  down  nothing  from  nitrate  of  silver  or  chlorido 
of  barium.  100  grains  of  this  acid  are  neutralised  by 
161  grains  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  nitric  acid  of  the 
present  and  of  the  last  Fharmacopceia,  the  present  being  only 
three-quarters  of  the  strength  of  the  former  acid ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  c^uantities  of  acid  directed  in  sundry  formulte, 
especially  the  dilute  nitric  acid,  have  been  materially  changed. 
Nitric  acid  is  seldom  adulterated,  but  it  is  liable  to  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  from  spirting  in  the  manufacture, 
and  of  hydrochloric  acid  from  common  salt  accidentally  present  in 
the  saltpetre.  The  first  is  guarded  against  by  the  chloride  of 
barium,  and  the  latter  by  the  nitrate  oif  silver,  which  would  pro* 

*  Gmclin*s  Handbook  of  Chemistry. 
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duce  precipitates  were  they  present.  The  specific  gravity  and  the 
saturating  power  indicate  the  sti'ength,  which  ought  to  he  about  60 
per  cent,  of  real  acid.  The  Ed.  Ph.  orders  two  acids, — the  pure, 
of  specific  gravity  1*5,  containing  about  80  per  cent,  of  acid ;  and 
the  commercial,  of  specific  gravity  1*38  to  1*39,  containing  about 
54  per  cent.  The  Dub.  rh.  simply  directs  commercial  acid 
without  indicating  its  strength;  and  pure  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*5; 
strength,  therefore,  80  per  cent. 

Nitric  acid,  when  combined  with  potash  and  evaporated  to 
dryness,  yields  delicate  six-sided,  needlelike  crystals,  which  are 
neither  efflorescent  nor  deliquescent,  but  which  deflagrate  when 
heated  with  charcoal  on  platinum  foil,  or  when  paper  is  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  them  and  then  dried  and  set  on  fire.  If  the 
quantity  of  acid  is  very  small,  the  crystals  thus  obtained  must 
be  put  into  a  small  test  tube  with  a  fragment  of  copper.  On 
the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  salt  is  de- 
composed and  nitnc  acid  set  free ;  and  this  acting  upon  the 
copper,  is  decomposed,  and  red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  appear  in  the 
tube.  This  is  so  delicate,  that  ^  of  a  grain  of  nitrate  of  potash 
is  sufficient  for  the  experiment.  M.  Berthemot  has  propoBcd  a 
test  of  singular  delicacy  and  facility  of  application.  A  few  drops 
of  the  suspected  fluid  are  to  be  mixed  with  a  drachm  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  a  minute  portion  of  brucia  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
mixture  on  the  end  of  n  glass  rod.  If  nitric  acid  is  present,  deli- 
cate red  streaks  immediately  proceed  from  the  brucia,  and  the 
Hquid  ultimately  becomes  yellow.  By  this  test  I  have  detected 
one  drop  of  nitric  acid  in  six  ounces  of  vinegar ;  and  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  nitrate  of  potash,  ^  of  a  grain  of  which  gave  most 
decided  evidence  of  its  presence.  Unfortunately,  iodic  and  chloric 
acids  are  similarly  aflfected  by  brucia  and  sulphuric  acid,  so  that 
the  test  does  not  distinguish  these  from  one  another ;  but  it  may 
be  usefully  employed  where  there  is  no  probability  of  the  presence 
of  the  last-named  acids.  There  arc  many  other  tests,  but  they 
do  not  equal  the  first  of  these  in  certainty,  nor  the  last  in  delicacy. 
If  the  quantity  of  acid  is  considerable, — say  a  few  drops,— a  small 

Eicce  of  copper  may  be  gently  heated  in  it,  when  it  will  speedily 
e  dissolvecl,  forming  a  blue  solution,  and  red  nitrous  acid  fumes 
will  be  evolved. 

Medicinal  properties. — Nitric  acid  possesses  in  a  high  dcCTce  the 
ionic  and  refrigerant  properties  of  the  mineral  acids  generally.  In 
a  concentrated  form  it  is  violently  corrosive^  destroys  all  organio 
textures  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  produces  death. 

Uses. — Strong  acid.  This  is  only  used  in  medicine,  externally; 
but  it  is  sometimes  taken  or  administered  internally,  as  a  poison. 
Externally,  it  is  applied  to  destroy  warts  and  arrest  the  progress 
of  phagedenic  ulceration.  Its  proper  application  forms  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  treatment.  A  piece  of  lint,  the  size  and  exact 
shape  of  the  ulcer,  is  to  be  moistened  with  the  acid,  and  then  laid 
firmly  upon  every  part  of  the  diseased  surface.  The  pain  at  the 
time  is  frequently  most  acute ;  but  the  subsequent  relief  is  very 
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great.  The  entire  sloixgliing  surface  is  destroyed,  and  also  a  very 
narrow  margin  of  skiuy  in  which  the  rapidly  ulcerating  process 
was  adyancing.  It  is  an  elegant  and  excellent  means  of  forming 
a  dough  for  an  issue,  and  the  pain  occasioned  by  it  is  not  so  great 
as  that  produced  by  the  application  of  potash.  As  the  mode  of 
its  application  is  very  important  as  regards  its  utility  or  conve- 
nience, it  is  worth  while  describing  it  fully.  A  piece  of  lint,  half 
the  diameter  of  the  intended  issue,  is  to  be  cut  round  and  laid 
upon  a  plate.  Sufficient  nitric  acid  is  to  be  dropped  upon  it, 
to  mmsten  the  whole ;  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  tio  superfittotis 
aeidf  press  it  gently  with  another  piece  of  dry  lint.  In  this  way 
the  wnole  surface  of  the  lint  is  wet  with  acid,  out  no  drops  remain 
to  ran  upon  the  skin  and  cause  an  undcsired  extension  of  the 
aloogh.  Lay  the  lint  upon  the  skin,  and  cover  it  with  lint  spread 
with  anV  simple  dressing,  and  fasten  over  the  whole  a  piece  of 
oiled  silk.  In  twelve  hours,  or  less,  the  lint  may  be  removed 
and  treated  like  a  common  issue.  The  slough  will  be  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  piece  of  lint.  Mr.  Houston  has  advised  its  applica- 
tion for  the  cure  of  arterial  hemorrhage  from  the  rectum,  or  from 
what  are  sometimes  termed  bleeding  piles ;  or,  as  he  describes 
them,  ^certain  bright,  red,  prominent,  smooth,  vascular,  straw- 
berry-like, bleeding  tumours  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  a 
prolapsed  rectum.  If  necessary  for  examination,  the  patient 
may  strain  until  they  are  brought  into  view.  He  **  rubs  the  acid 
well  upon  the  diseased  surface,  with  a  piece  of  sponge  upon  a 
stick,  and  then  smears  the  part  with  oil,  and  returns  it.**  In  all 
his  cases  the  pain  was  not  severe,  the  bleeding  ceased,  and  the 
patient  was  quickly  cured.*  This  acid  has  also  been  applied 
to  create  a  slough  in  the  vagina,  for  the  cure  of  prolapsus  uteri 
by  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix  ;  but  though  this  has  succeeded 
In  some  cases,  the  general  results  have  not  been  favourable.*)*  I 
have  seen  it  applied  with  the  best  results  in  several  cases  of  slough- 
ing vagina  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  when  the  mucous 
membrane  had  a  dark,  almost  black  appearance,  and  the  sloughing 
was  extending  rapidly.  In  these  cases,  the  strong  acid  was  freely 
applied  by  means  of  a  small  sponge.  It  is  also  applied  as  a  caustic 
to  the  wounds  caused  by  the  bite  of  mad  or  venomous  animals ;  in 
which  cases,  its  fluidity  is  a  great  recommendation  by  enabling  it 
to  act  upon  the  deepest  parts  of  the  wound. 

When  dibUed  it  is  used  externally  as  a  lotion  to  unhealthy,  languid 
or  sloughing  sores,  and  as  a  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore-throat.  For 
this  purpose,  T(\j\  or  Tl\l  of  the  strong  acid  may  be  mixed  with  one  or 
two  pints  of  water.  In  the  local  treatment  of  caries  of  bone,  there 
are  Jew  remedies  of  equal  value  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  acts 
chemically  upon  the  diseased  bone,  and  dissolving  the  earthy 
portions,  puts  a  stop  to  the  morbid  action,  and  leaves  the  still 
nealthy  portions  of  the  bone  free  from  the  carious  part.    After 

•  Dub.  Joum.  Med.  Science,  Sept.  1844, 
f  Churchiirs  **  Diseases  of  Women." 
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dividinff  the  fistulous  sinuses  wbich  communicate  with  the  diseased 
bone  below  and  freely  exposing  it,  and  applyin^^  a  lotion  of  dilute 
nitric  acid,  the  improvement  is  frequently  striking^  Intemallj  it 
is  used  as  a  refrigerant  in  fever.  In  the  phosphatic  acid  diathesis. 
In  chronic  hepatitis  it  has  been  strongly  advised  by  Mr.  Scott, 
of  Bombay,  and  it  "frequently  does  prove  very  usefiil,  even 
though  dropsy  should  ultimately  supervene**  (Thomson),  In 
syphilis  it  IS  not  capable  of  superseding  mercury;  but  it  is 
most  valuable  in  the  broken-down  constitution  produced  by 
repeated  courses  of  mercury  and  dissipation.  "  In  the  dropsy  of 
this  condition  it  is  very  valuable  when  combined  with  digitalis  ** 
(Thomson).  It  is  usually  prescribed  with  compound  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla.  In  long-continued,  obstinate  heartburn  it  often  gives 
far  more  permanent  relief  than  alkalies.  As  a  disinfectant^  the 
strong  acid  is  valuable  because  the  patient  need  not  be  removed 
from  the  room.  Equal  parts  of  saltpetre  and  sulphuric  acid  should 
be  placed  in  a  saucer  in  a  dish  of  sand  kept  hot.  Nitric  acid  fumes, 
dimised  through  the  air  in  this  way,  or  by  pouring  a  small  quantity 
of  the  liquid  acid  into  a  saucer,  have  proved  of  great  service  in 
checking  the  profuse  secretion  of  mucus,  or  of  pus  in  cases  of 
chronic  bronchitis  with  excessive  secretion,  and  even  in  cases  of 
phthisis;  and  the  cough  has  thereby  been  materially  diminished. 
The  remedy  is  easily  under  control,  and  can  be  removed  by  the 
patient  as  soon  as  he  finds  the  acid  is  beginning  to  produce  irrita- 
tion. 

Antidotes, — The  same  as  those  for  hydrochloric  acid,  or  for  acids 
generally. 

Z)Me.— See  Acid.  Nit.  dil. 

ACIDUM  NITRICUM  PURUM,  D,  E, 
Pure  Nitric  Acid. 

The  directions  arc  so  nearly  alike  in  both  Pharmacopoeias,  that  I 
only  give  the  Ed.  formula. 

"  Purify  nitrate  of  potash,  if  necessary,  by  two  or  more  crystallis- 
ations, till  nitrate  of  silver  does  not  act  on  its  solution  in  distilled 
water.  Put  into  a  glass  retort  equal  weights  of  this  purified  nitrate 
and  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  distil  into  a  cool  receiver  with  a  mode- 
rate heat,  from  a  sand-bath  or  naked  gas  flame,  so  long  as  the  fused 
material  continues  to  give  off  vapour.  The  pale  yellow  acid  thus 
obtained  may  be  rendered  colourless,  should  tnis  be  thou^t  neces- 
sary, by  heating  it  gently  in  a  retort.  **     Sp.  gr.  1*5,  D,E, 

IJseSj  ffc,  —  Same  as  nitric  acid  above. 

ACIDUM  NITRICUM  DILUTUM,  L.D.E. 
Diluted  Nitric  Acid. 

Take  of  Nitric  acid  (commercial)  three  fluid  ounces. 
Distilled  water,  seventeen  fluid  ounces. 
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Jhib.  Nitric  acid  (pure),  f  Jit.  ;  distilled  water,  f  ^xxix. 

Ed,  Nitric  acid  (pure),  8p.gr.  1*5,  f  Jj ;  water,  I'Jix.  Or,  Nitric 

adld  (commercial),  sp.  gr.  1*39,  (^  and  f  5v83;  water,  f^ix. 

Hie  apparent  strength  of  this  acid,  and  that  ordered  in  the  last 
Fharmacopceia,  is  very  different,  though  they  are  intended  to  be 
identicaL  The  difference  is  occasioned  by  the  College  having  or- 
dered the  commercial  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*42,  in  the  present  instance,  and 
an  acid  specially  prepared  of  sp.  gr.  1*5,  which  is  much  stronger,  in 
the  last.  The  measure  of  acid  ordered  is  therefore  greater  in  the 
present  Fharmacopoeiay  thoush  the  real  strength  of  the  diluted 
acid  remains  the  same.  The  £d.  Ph.  makes  the  diluted  acid  yery 
nearly  the  same  strength  as  the  London  one ;  but  the  Dublin  acid 
is  about  one-fifth  stronger  than  either  of  them.  Sp.  gr.  1*082,  X. ; 
1-092 />.;  1077, -K. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  See  Acu>.  Nitbicum. 

Dose,  —  ITl.x  to  TT|^xl.  The  patient's  palate  will  seldom  bear 
the  larger  dose.  Lotions  and  gargles  may  contain  about  V[jl\ 
to  the  ounce. 


ACIDUM  NITRO-MURIATICUM,  D. 
Sgmmtfme.  Nitro-mnriatic  Acid.  Nitro-hydrochloric  Acid.  Aqua  Begia 

Take  of  Pure  nitric  acid,  one  fluid  ounce. 

Pure  muriatic  acid,  two  fluid  ounces. 

^lix.  To  be  kept  in  a  green  glass  stoppered  bottle  in  a  cool 
place. 

Formation, — When  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  mixed, 
both  are  decomposed.  The  hydrogen  of  the  la^t..  combines  with 
1  eq.  of  oxygen  from  the  nitric  acid  and  fo  ms  water ;  nitrous 
acid  and  chlorine  are  thus  set  free,  and  a:e  dissolved  by  the 
water. 

Properties, — It  has  a  yellow  colour,  and  dissolves  gold  (the 
royal  metal,  whence  one  name  of  the  acid)  and  platinum.  It  forms 
a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver;  and  bleaches  indigo. 
All  these  properties  are  dependent  upon  the  free  chlorine.  If 
exposed  to  the  light,  it  becomes  spoiled,  as  the  chlorine  slowly 
decomposes  the  water,  and  re-forms  hydrochloric  acid. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — It  is  tonic  and  corrosive^  and 
agrees  in  properties  generally,  with  nitric  acid ;  but  it  is  thought 
to  be  particularly  useful  in  congestion  of  the  liver,  or  in  obstruc- 
tion to  the  secretion  or  excretion  of  the  bile.  It  is  also  used  even 
in  organic  diseases  of  the  liver.  It  is  used  internally,  and  ex- 
ternally idso  in  the  form  of  a  foot  or  hip  bath.  In  either  way,  it 
causes  a  tingling  sensation  in  the  skin,  an  increased  peristaltic  action 
of  the  bowels,  and  frequently  a  copious  flow  of  saliva.  It  is 
thought  by  some  persons  that  it  does  no  good  unless  it  produces 
all  these  symptoms. 
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Dose  and  adminislratian,  —  v\x  to  V\xx  lai^y  diluted.  For  a 
bath,  two  ounces  should  be  added  to  each  gallon  of  water  in  a 
wooden  vessel,  and  it  should  be  used  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hour.  Dr.  Scott  of  Bombay,  who  has  been  its  chief  adTOcate, 
speaks  in  most  glowing  terms  of  the  almost  instant  relief  which  it 
gives  during  the  passage  of  a  gall  stone  along  the  duct. 


ACIDUM  OXALICUM. 
Oxalic  Acid. 

Remarks.  —  Though  this  acid  is  not  officinal,  I  have  introduced 
it  in  consequence  of  the  importance  which  it  derives  from  its 
poisonous  qualities,  and  the  accidents  sometimes  occasioned  by  its 
similarity  to  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Preparation,  — '•  Oxalic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  sugar  or  starch,  as  modifications  of  which,  treacle  or 
potatoes  are  often  employed.  One  part  of  sugar  or  starch  is 
dif^csted  at  a  moderate  temperature,  with  five  parts  of  nitric  acid 
diluted  with  ten  parts  of  water,  until  acid  fumes  cease  to  be 
evolved.  (Liebig^  in  Turner's  Chemistry,)  Crystals  of  oxalic  acid 
are  then  obtained  on  evaporating  the  solution. 

Theory  of  formation,  —  Sugar  and  starch  consist  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  two  latter  being  in  the  proportions  to 
form  water.  Oxalic  acid  consists  of  carbon  with  a  larger  quantity 
of  oxygen.  Nitric  acid  readily  gives  oxygen  to  sugar  or  starch, 
and  forms  oxalic  acid  and  water.  Nitrous  acid  fumes  are  evolved. 
The  essential  changes  which  take  place,  are  the  combination  of 
18  eqs.  of  oxygen  with  1  eq.  of  sugar,  and  the  formation  of  6  eqs. 
of  oxalic  acid,  and  9  eqs.  of  water. 

C.     H.     O.  G.    H.    O. 

1  eq.  of  sugar      12     9     9 1  _  fS  eqs.  of  oxalic  acid  12     0  18 
1 8  eqs.  of  oxygen 18  J  ~  1 9  eqs.  of  water  9    9 

12     9  27  12     9  27 

There  are,  however,  some  other  changes  which  may  be  considered 
accidental ;  some  carbonic  and  acetic  acid  are  also  formed, 
nr  n  k"^^*"**"*?"^*^^^^  acid  cannot  exist  uncombined  with  water 
or  a  Dase.     As  it  exists  in  oxalate  of  lead,  it  consbts  of 

2  eqs.  of  carbon,  12 ;  8  eqs.  of  oxygen,  24=0,  eq.  86  :  or 
_  ,  CO+CO»,  eq.  86. 

The  crystals  of  this  acid  consist  of 

having  six  si'des  an?l  l-f '  Vr  ^°  ^^"»  colourless  crystals,  generally 
ance,%ut  being  aW  r^^^"?  «^^p!^^*«  «^  Taf^^\^  in  appear- 
crystals  of  this  salt     tV  ;.        ^^""^^  '^®  *^^®  ^^  ^^e  common  small 

salt.   It  la  a  powerful  acid,  and  is  soluble  in  water, 
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and  in  alcohol.  When  heated,  it  first  loses  2  ens.  of  water,  and  is 
then  sublimed,  part  of  it  being  decomposed.  >\lien  heated  with 
sn^huric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  and  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
^d  carbonic  oxide  gases.  Its  solution  forms  white  precipitates 
with  salts  of  lime,  and  of  silver,  which  arc  insoluble  in  water  or  in 
a  slu^ht  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  arc  quickljr  dissolved  by 
nitnc  acid. 

Tests.  —  These  are  very  important,  and  sufficiently  charac- 
teiistic.  As  it  b  often  mistaken  for  sulphate  of  magnesia,  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters. 


Tftste 

Action  upon  litmus 

LiqDor  potassffi 

Oxalic  Acid. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

Soar 

Keddens  it 
No  precipitate 

Not  sour.  Bitter,  nauseous. 
Does  not  redden  it. 
White  precipitate. 

CUoride  of  calcium^  or  lime  water,  causes  a  white  precipitate, 
issoiuble  in  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  readily  dis- 
solved by  nitric  acid  (delicate).  If  this  is  collected,  drie<i,  and 
burnt  on  platinum  foil,  it  yields  quick  lime. 

StdphaU  of  copper  causes  a  bluish- white  precipitate  (not  very 
delicate). 

NUraie  of  silver  causes  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  nitric 
•cid  (delicate).  If  this  is  washed,  thoroughly  dried,  and  heated  in  a 
flame,  it  detonates  slightly.  It  is  generally  said  that  the  whole 
pecipitate  is  dissipated  in  white  fumes.  I  have  found  that  if  it  is 
heated  on  platinum  foil,  the  silver  is  not  entirely  dissipated,  unless 
the  quantity  is  very  small,  but  remains  on  the  foil,  as  a  brown,  light, 
spongy  mass. 

If  the  oxalic  acid  is  combined  with  lime,  or  with  organic  matters, 
boil  for  two  hours  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  filter.  To  the  fil- 
tered liquid  add  acetate  of  lead ;  collect  and  wash  the  precipitate ; 
diffuse  it  through  fresh  water,  and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  it  for  an  hour ;  boil ;  let  the  sulphuret  of  lead  subside ;  and 
test  the  dear  solution  for  oxalic  acid,  as  above. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  rhubarb  contains  oxalate  of  lime ; 
and  some  vegetables,  as  oxalis  acetosella  and  rumex  acetosa  con- 
tain this  acid  combined  with  potash. 

Crystals  for  which  oxalic  acid  may  be  mistaJten,  —  Sulphate  of 
magnesia  (see  above).  Sulphate  of  zinc  and  bicyanide  of  mercury. 
If  either  of  these  is  dissolved  in  water  and  liquor  potasseD  is  added 
to  the  solution,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
oxalic  add.    The  weight,  dso,  of  the  bicyanide  of  mercury  would 
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dislinsuisli  it ;  and  sulphate  of  zinc  has  not  an  acid  taste,  or  action 
upon  litmus  paper. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  In  small  doses  and  properly  diluted  it  is 
refrigerant;  and  Dr.  Nardo  finds  that  in  doses  of  ^  or  j^  gr.  it 
allays  the  fever  and  pain  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  better  than  other  remedies.*  In  large 
doses  it  acts  as  a  powerful  and  rapidly  fatal  poison. 

Symptoms  of  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid,  —  Acute  piun  in  the 
stomach  ;  vomiting  of  dark  coloured  matters ;  great  prostration  of 
heart's  action,  and  feeble  pulse ;  loss  of  muscular  power ;  legs 
sometimes  drawn  up  from  the  extremity  of  the  pain  (^Taylor) ; 
unconsciousness  and  death  in  a  period  varying  from  ten  minutes 
to  an  hour.  If  death  does  not  take  place  so  soon,  the  patient  has 
the  usual  symptoms  of  inflammation,  extending  from  the  tongue 
to  the  rectum.  There  is  frequently  numbness  of  the  limbs,  for 
some  time  after  the  first  violence  of  the  symptoms  has  disappeared. 

Post-mortem  appearances,  —  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  sometimes  (JPereira)^  seldom  (Taylor\  inflamed.  It  is 
generally  pale,  thickened,  and  so  much  softened,  as  to  be  easily 
scraped  off  with  the  back  of  the  scalpel.  In  one  case,  it  and  the 
other  tissues  were  perforated  {Christisony,  The  sub-mucous  veins 
are  often  full  of  black  coagulated  blood,  which  appears  almost  as 
if  charred ;  and  the  stomach  often  contains  a  dark  brown  gela- 
tinous mucus.  The  mucous  membrane  is  sometimes  raised  in 
longitudinal  folds,  like  a  blistered  surface  (Peretra) ;  and  in  one 
ease  appeared  carbonised,  as  if  by  sulphuric  acid  {Taylor). 

Uses.  —  Except  in  the  case  mentioned  above,  by  Dr.  Nardo, 
oxalic  acid  is  not  used  medicinally  in  this  country.  It  is  employed 
to  clean  boot  tops,  to  take  out  ink  stains,  and  in  some  processes  in 
calico  printing. 

Antidotes.  —  Chalk  and  magnesia,  or  their  carbonates.  If  no 
other  supply  is  at  hand,  the  plaster  from  a  wall  will  answer  (C^im* 
tison),  Kemedies  should  be  given  as  quickly  as  possible.  Emetics 
are  not  of  much  use,  and  the  stomach  pump  probably  of  still  less, 
unless  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  has  been  swallowed  and  there  has 
been  little  vomiting.  The  alkaline  carbonates  must  be  avoided,  as 
the  salts  thus  formed  are  nearly  as  poisonous  as  the  acid  itself. 

Doses, — Dr.  Nardo  gives  gr.  |  or  gr.  i,  in  gum  water,  every 
few  hours.  The  smallest  fatal  dose  on  record  is  "^ss.  (  Taylor)^  but 
very  severe  symptoms  have  followed  much  smaller  quantities; 
though  death  has  been  averted  by  timely  treatment. 

Preparations,  —  There  are  not  anv  officinal  preparations;  but 
the  binoxalate  (Taylor)  or  quadroxalate  (Pereira)  of  potash,  com- 
monly called  salt  of  sorrel,  or  essential  salt  of  lemons,  is  sometimes 
taken  intentionally  or  accidentally  as  a  poison.  The  symptoms  and 
treatment  are  the  same  as  those  of  oxalic  acid. 


*  Br.  and  Fur.  Med.  Rev.  quoted  in  the  Med.  Gaz.  vol  xxix.*p.  126. 
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ACIDUM  PHOSPHORICUM  DILUTUM,  L, 
Diluted  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Take  of  Phosphorus^  six  drachms. 

Nitric  acid,  four  fluid  ounces. 

Distilled  water,  eight  fluid  ounces. 
Add  the  phosphorus  to  th^  acid  mixed  with  the  water 
in  a  (glass)  retort  placed  in  a  sand-bath ;  then  applj  heat, 
until  aix  fluid  ounces  are  distilled.  Put  these  again  into 
the  retort  that  six  fluid  ounces  may  again  distil,  which 
are  to  be  rejected.  Evaporate  the  remaining  liquor  in 
a  capsule  made  of  platinum,  until  of  the  whole  (only) 
two  ounces  remain.  Lastly,  add  to  the  acid,  when  it 
has  cooled,  as  much  distilled  water  as  may  be  sufficient, 
that  it  may  accurately  fill  a  pint  measure^  and  mix. 

"Remarki,  —  Phosphorus  (P ;  eq.  32)  is  a  well-known  elementary 
hodj,  which  combines  readily  with  oxygen  to  form  one  oxide  and 
tereral  acids.  Of  the  acids,  the  best  known  and  most  important 
is  the  phosphoric,  and  it  is  formed  when  phosphorus  is  burnt  in 
oxygen  gaa,  or  atmospheric  air.  When  united  with  bases  it  con- 
stitutes some  of  the  salts  of  the  animal  fluids,  and  combined  with 
lime  it  forms  phosphate  of  lime,  almost  the  whole  of  the  harder 
portion  of  bone. 

Phosphorus  is  obtained  from  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  burnt 
bones.  This  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  with 
part  of  the  lime,  forming  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime ;  and  the  phos- 
phoric acid  which  is  separated  from  this  portion,  combines  with 
the  remainder,  and  forms  a  soluble  biphosphate  of  lime.  This  is 
poured  off  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  It  is  then 
mixed  with  charcoal  and  exposed  in  a  retort  to  a  high  temperature, 
under  the  influence  of  whicn  the  carbon  combines  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  forms  carbonic  acid,  and  the  disengaged 
nihoaphorus  is  sublimed  by  the  heat,  and  condensed,  in  the  form  of 
drops,  in  water.  These  are  collected,  and  being  melted  at  a  low 
temperature,  are  poured  into  cylindrical  moulds,  forming  the  com- 
mon sticks  of  this  substance. 

Phosphorus  is  solid,  translucent,  and  nearly  colourless  when 
recently  made ;  but  it  soon  becomes  opaque  and  yellow  internally, 
and  dead  white  externally.  It  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  indented 
by  the  nail  and  very  easily  cut.  Its  specific  ^avity  is  1  *9.  It  fuses 
at  about  108^,  and  at  550^  it  is  vaporised  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water 
cnr  alcohol,  but  is  dissolved  by  ether  and  by  oils.  It  is  extremely 
inflammable;   and  on  this  account  is  always  kept  in  water.    It 
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undergoes  slow  combustion  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  hence 
is  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  it  emits  a  disagreeable  garlic-like 
smell. 

Process, — Nitric  acid  consists  of  1  eq.  of  nitrogen,  and  5  eqs.  of 
oxygen,  and  it  very  readily  gives  up  some  of  its  oxygen,  especially 
when  heated  with  certain  substances  which  have  a  strong  affinity 
for  this  gas,  of  which  phosphorus  is  one.  If  strong  nitric  acid  is 
added  to  it  and  heated,  they  burst  into  a  violent  flame.  The  nitric 
acid  is  rapidly  decomposed,  part  of  its  oxygen  combines  with  the 
phosphorus,  and  forms  phosphoric  acid,  whilst  2  eqs.  continue  in 
combination  with  the  nitrogen,  and  fly  ofi*  as  nitrous  gas.  When 
dilute  nitric  acid  is  employed,  as  is  directed  in  the  phanDBCopoeia, 
the  same  changes  take  place,  but  more  moderately  and  slowly. 


Nitric  acid  {N^^g^^Sffi^ 


-Nitrootgas/. 


Phosphorus — — ^-^==Phosphoric  acicL 

The  phosphoric  acid  remains  in  the  retort,  dissolved  by  the  water 
of  the  ailute  nitric  acid.  The  quantity  of  nitric  acid  employed  is 
rather  more  than  suflicient,  in  order  to  ensure  complete  oxidation 
of  the  phosphorus. 

Composition.  —  Phosphoric  acid  consists  of 

1  eq.  of  pliosphorus,  32  ;  5  eq.  of  oxygen,  8  x5=40=PO5,  eq.  72  ; 

but  the  dilute  acid  of  the  pharmacopccia  contains  only  13*8  per  cent, 
of  anhydrous  acid. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  remarkable  in  its  relations  to  water  and  to 
bases.    It  forms  three  definite  compounds  with  water. 

Phosphoric  acid  -  -  -  ,  P0«-|-3H0 
Pyro-phosphoric  acid  -  -  -  POH2HO 
Meta- phosphoric  acid        -        -        -    PO*-}-  HO 

The  second  of  these  is  obtained  by  heating  phosphoric  acid  to  a 
temperature  of  415®F.;  and  the  third  by  exposing  it  to  a  red  heat. 

Characters  and  tests. — Phosphoric  acid  is  colourless 
and  inodorous.  Sp.  gr.  1  '064.  It  throws  down  nothing 
on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  biirium  or  nitrate  of  silver. 
It  does  not  affect  copper  or  silver  leaf  in  any  degree, 
nor  is  it  coloured  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  either  before 
or  afterwards.  A  fluid  ounce  of  this  acid  is  saturated 
by  132  gmJins  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
nothing  is  thrown  down  from  it. 

Phosphoric,  though  a  powerful  acid,  never  acts  as  a  caustic  tQ 
the  skin.  It  causes  a  yellow  precipitate  with  ammonio-nitrate  of 
silver. 
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It  is  not  liable  to  fraudulent  adulteration,  and  the  above  teeti 
are  given  to  guard  against  accidental  mixture  with  nitric,  hydro- 
chloric, or  sulphuric  acid  from  the  process  of  manufacture.  If  nitric 
acid  were  present  it  would  act  upon  the  copper  or  silver  leaf,  and 
become  blackened  afterwards  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  Hydro- 
chlorjc  acid  would  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver,  and  sulphuric  acid 
diloride  of  barium. 

Medkimd  propertiet,  —  Phosphorus  acts  as  a  very  powerful  sti- 
mUant  to  the  whole  system,  and  is  an  active  aphrodisiac.  In  even 
■mall  doees,  it  sometimes  causes  severe  pain  m  the  stomach  and 
death.  The  influence  of  phosphoric  fumes  upon  persons  employed 
in  making  lucifer  matches  is  occasionally  brought  before  our  notice 
bj  the  occurrence  of  necrosis  in  the  jaws  in  such  persons.  It  forms 
the  subject  of  an  elaborate  and  very  interesting  article  in  the  Bri. 
&  For.  Aled.  Chir.  Rev.,  Ap.  1848,  p.  446,  which  well  repays  pe- 
rusal ;  but  the  general  results  arrived  at  are  the  following :  — 

The  influence  of  the  phosphorus  and  of  the  other  substances 
employed  is  not  generally  injurious  to  the  health,  many  of  the 
workpeople  on  the  contrary  having  improved  in  health  since  com- 
mencing their  occupation. 

When  injurious  eflbcts  are  produced  they  are  most  strikingly 
exhibited  upon  the  bones  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw ;  and  of  the 
two  the  lower  jaw  seems  most  liable  to  disease,  though  the  dif- 
ference is  so  snght  as  to  be  perhaps  accidental ;  no  other  bones 
have  been  afiectcd,  and  in  no  case  has  either  jaw  been  afiected 
unless  there  has  been  first  of  all  one  or  more  decayed  teeth. 

The  disease  commences  like  an  ordinary  attack  of  toothache, 
and  fre<^uently  continues  for  some  months  before  any  special  at- 
tention IS  paid  to  it.  The  affection  spreads  from  the  tooth  to  the 
periosteum  covering  the  jaw,  which  becomes  inflamed  and  softened, 
and  the  result  is  ultimate  necrosis  with  the  formation  of  new  bone 
after  the  death  of  the  old  one,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  necrosis. 

The  workmen  chiefly  afiected  are  those  employed  in  dipping  the 
matches  in  the  phosphorus,  and  those  who  separate  and  count  them 
after  being  dried ;  during  both  these  operations  copious  phosphoric 
fumes  are  evolved. 

These  bad  consequences  may  be  prevented  by  careful  attention 
to  ventilation  and  cleanliness ;  and  it  is  found  that  washing  the 
hands  in  a  solution  of  soda  is  the  most  efiectual  way  of  removing 
all  adherent  phosphoric  compounds.  The  dippers  generally  wear 
sponges  before  their  mouths. 

Puliative  treatment  and  scrupulous  cleanliness  are  evidently 
necessary  until  the  process  of  the  disease  has  stopped ;  previous  to 
which  removal  of  tne  jaw  is  out  of  the  question. 

Dr.  Letheby  has  observed  an  increased  quantity  of  phosphates  in 
the  urine  in  a  few  cases,  but  his  observations  are  at  present  the 
only  ones  which  we  possess.  See  also  Guy*s  Hosp.  Kep.  Ap.  1846, 
p.  163 ;  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  iv.,  N.  S.  p.  153. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  tonic  and  refrigerant.  It  may  be  used  in  all 
^e  cases  in  which  the  mineral  acids  are  employed,  and  it  pos- 
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Besses  an  adyantage  in  causing  less  disorder  of  the  system,  when  its 
emplo^rment  is  long  j>er8i8tea  in.  It  has  been  supposed  on  the- 
oretical grounds,  that  it  might  be  useful  in  cases  of  a  deficiency 
of  this  acid  in  some  of  the  structures  of  the  body,  as  in  rickets  and 
deposit  of  phosphates  in  the  urine ;  but  experience  does  not  con* 
firm  these  hypothetical  anticipations. 

Usei,  —  rhosphorus  is  so  seldom  used  in  this  country,  that 
nothing  need  be  said  about  it.  Phosphoric  acid  is  said  by  Dr. 
Paris  to  allay  the  thirst  of  diabetes  more  efiectually  than  any 
mineral  acid  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 

DoM, — X([7i  to  TI^xxx.  The  palate  can  scarcely  bear  the  larger 
dose. 


ACIDUM  TRUSSICUM,  2>.    Prussic  acid. 
See  Acn>.  Htdboctam.  dilut.  p.  88. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM,  L.D.E. 

Synonyme,    Sulphuric  Acid.    Oil  of  Vitriol. 

Tlemarhs,  —  This  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  being  ma« 
nufactured  only  on  the  large  scale.  No  directions,  therefore,  are 
giyen  for  its  preparation  in  any  of  the  Pharmaoopceias. 

Characters  and  tests.  —  Sulphuric  acid  is  free  from 
colour  and  smell.  Sp.  gr.  1*843  (1*84,  or  near  it;  the/mre 
acid  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*846,  D.,  1  845,  E.).  When  mixed  with 
an  equal  measure  of  water  it  generally  throws  down  a 
white  though  slight  precipitate  (only  a  scanty  muddiness,  E.\ 
and  it  gives  off  no  (orange,  E,)  fumes  of  nitrous  acid* 
Diluted  with  twelve  parts  of  water  it  throws  down 
nothing  yellow  on  the  transmission  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid  (but  causes  a  white  muddiness,  E,)  100  grains  of  this 
acid  are  saturated  by  285  grains  of  crystals  of  carbonate 
of  soda.     (If  pure,  dilution  with  water  causes  no  muddiness,  and 

solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  shows  no  reddening  at  the  line  of  con- 
tact, E.) 

If  the  specific  gravity  of  the  commercial  acid  exceeds  1*84  or 
1*843,  it  shows  fraudulent  or  careless  admixture  with  some  foreign 
body;  if  it  falls  below  it,  the  acid  is  too  weak.  There  is  generally 
a  tmaU  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead,  derived  from  the  chambers 
in  which  the  acid  b  maae,  but  it  ought  not  to  cause  more  than  i^ 
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tligfat  mnddineflB  on  being  mixed  with  water.    A  tmaU  quantity  of 
nitrons  acid  or  binoxide  of  nitro<^en  is  also  generdly  present,  from 
ihe  pfTOcess  of  manufacture.     If  it  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause 
an  escape  of  orange  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  when  mixed  with  an 
equal  measure  of  water,  there  is  too  much,  owing  to  carelessness. 
A  green  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  almost  always  reddened 
at  tbe  line  of  contact  when  poured  upon  the  commercial   acid, 
owing  to  the  peroxidation  of  tne  iron  hj  even  that  small  quantitj 
of  nitrous  acid,  and  therefore  this  test  is  only  to  be  applied  to  the 
pore  acid.      If  arsenic  is  present,  derived  from  the  iron  pyrites 
employed  in  the  manufacture,  it  is  shown  hj  a  yellow  colour  and 
precipitate  from  hydro-sulphuric  acid.    Owing  to  a  temporary  de- 
ficiency in  tbe  supply  of  sulphur  from  Siciljr  a  few  years  since,  it 
was  obtained  from  iron  pyrites  (sulphuret  of  iron),  which  generally 
contains  some  arsenic,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  manufactured  from 
it  contained  a  large  quantity  of  arsenious  acid, — as  much  as  from 
35  to  95  grains  in  a  pint.     It  is  now  generally  free  from  this  im« 
parity,  and  I  had  some  difficulty  lately  in  obtaining  any  which 
contained  arsenic.    Sulphate  of  potash  is  sometimes  added  to  in- 
crease its  specific  gravity,  and  therefore  its  apparent  strength.    It 
may  be  detected  by  neutralising  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, eraporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  then  expelling  all 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  by  a  gentle  red  heat.    The  sulphate  of 
potash  will  rem^n  in  the  crucible.    Sulphuric  acid  is  distinguished 
m>m  all  other  bodies  by  forming  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate 
of  barytes,  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  dilute  nitric  acid.    This 
precipitate,  when  washed  and  dried,  mixed  with  charcoal,   and 
heated  to  redness  for  some  time  in  an  iron  spoon  or  crucible,  is 
conrertcd  into  sulphuret  of  barium.     When  it  is  then  laid  upon 
moistened  silver  it  produces  a  black  stain  from  the  action  of  the 
tuldbnr  upon  the  metal. 

beMcription  and  varieties  of  sulphuric  acid.  —  Liquid  sulphurio 
acid,  sometimes  called  Oil  of  vitriol,  from  its  oily  appearance  and 
from  havinff  been  formerly  obtained  by  distilling  sulphate  of  iron 
(green  ritnoH,  is  the  kind  generally  used  in  this  country,  and  in- 
Tariably  employed  for  medicinal  purposes.  When  its  sp.  gr.  is 
l*8i,  or  1*843,  it  consists  of — 

4  eqs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  5  eqs.  of  water ;  eq.  51  (Phillips), 

And  contains  therefore  al)Out  77  per  cent,  of  real  acid.  Anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid  is  a  solid  crystalline  substance,  and  is  obtained  by 
distilling  crystallised  sulphate  of  iron.  At  first  ti  fuming  acid  cnlleu 
Nordhausen  acid,  from  the  place  of  its  manufacture,  is  distilled, 
which  contains  a  little  water  derived  from  the  water  of  crystallis- 
ation ;  on  re-distilling  this,  the  dry  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  ob- 
tained in  a  crystallised  form,  and  consists  of — 

1  eq.  sulphur,  16 ;  3  eqs.  oxygen,  8  X  3=24 ;  S0%  eq.  40. 

This  anhydrous  acid  scarcely  possesses  acid  properties ;  for  the 
development  of  which  it  appears  as  if  the  presence  of  water  was 
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necessary.  Ordinary  sulphuric  acid  acts  verj  slowly  upon  metals 
at  common  temperatures  ;  but  at  a  boiling  beat  it  is  decomposed 
by  several  of  them,  which  it  oxidises  with  the  escape  of  sulphurous 
acid.  It  has  a  very  strong  affinity  for  water,  which  it  attracts 
rapidly  from  the  air,  or  from  any  substance  containing  it.  When 
mixed  with  water,  the  volume  of  the  mixture  is  less  than  that  of 
the  ingredients  separately,  and  much  heat  is  evolved.  If  one  part 
of  water  at  60°  is  suddenly  mixed  with  four  parts  by  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid  at  50°,  condensation  takes  place,  and  the  tempera- 
ture rises  to  300°.  Sulphuric  acid  is  a  violent  caustic,  and  decom- 
poses all  animal  and  vegetable  substances  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  abstracting  the  water,  and  causing  a  black  or  brawn  ap- 
pearance from  the  carbon  which  is  thus  set  free.  When  it  touches 
the  skin,  it  has  a  soapy  feeling,  in  consequence  of  its  dissolving  the 
cuticle.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  readily  combines  with  such  metals 
as  are  capable  of  decomposing  water,  e,^.  iron  and  zinc.  The 
oxidized  metal  combines  with  tne  acid,  whilst  the  hydrogen  of  the 
decomposed  water  is  set  free  and  escapes  as  gas. 

Theory  of  the  process  of  the  formation  of  sulphuric  add.  —  A 
mixture  consisting  of  eight  parts  by  weight  of  sulphur,  and  one  of 
nitrate  of  potash  or  soda,  is  burnt  in  a  furnace  having  a  leaden 
chimney,  communicating  with  a  chamber  lined  with  lead,  which  is 
open  at  the  top  to  furnish  a  supply  of  atmospheric  air,  and  the 
bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  water,  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches.  The  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  potash  is  decomposed,  and 
the  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  or  nitrous  gas,  which  is  set  free,  passes 
along  the  chimney  into  the  leaden  chamber.  The  ^eater  part  of 
the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid  by  its  combustion 
in  the  oxygen  of  the  air  supplying  the  furnace,  and  this  also 
passes  along  the  chimney  into  the  chamber.  There  are  therefore, 
in  this  chamber,  sulphurous  acid  vapours,  binoxide  of  nitrogen, 
and  water. 

In  the  improved  method  now  adopted  in  some  places,  the  sulphur 
is  first  burnt  by  itself  in  a  furnace,  and  the  sulpnurous  acid  fumes 
conveyed  into  the  leaden  chamber.  Nitrate  of  potash  is  decom- 
posed by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  nitrous  acid  thus  formed 
IS  also  conveyed  into  the  same  chamber.  Lastly,  steam  is  also 
carried  thither  by  a  separate  pipe.  There  are  present,  therefore, 
sulphurous  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and  watery  vapour. 

The  changes  which  now  occur  are  very  complicated,  and  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  exact  nature,  though  all 
are  agreed  as  to  the  general  principle.  The  arguments  adduced 
by  Turner  *  seem  conclusive  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  following 
explanation.  Wlien  suphurous  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and  water  are 
present  together,  a  wliitc  crystalline  compound,  a,  is  formed, 
which  consists  of  sulphuric  acid,  SO^,  hyponitrous  acid,  NO',  and 


♦  Turner's  Chem.  6th  edit.  p.  308. 
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uotstarc.  The  nitrotts  acid  has  here  given  up  one  equivalent  of 
its  oxygen  to  the  sulphurous 
ictd,  which  has  been  thereby 
eooverted  into  sulphuric  acid. 
At  soon  as  this  crystalline  com- 
pound falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber,  and  comes  in  contact 
with  the  water,  it  is  decomposed. 
Hie  sulplinric  acid,  SO^,  is  dis- 
solved bj  ^e  water,  and  the 
hyponitrons  acid,  NC,  rises; 
but  98  it  cannot  exist  in  the 
free  state,  it  is  instantly  con- 
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verted  into  nitrous  acid  and 
binozide  of  nitroj?en,  or  nitrous 

gas  (2  NO»=NO*+NO^).  The  binoxide  of  nitroffen  rises  to  the 
top  of  the  chamber,  and  combining  with  two  equivalents  of  oxygen 
from  the  atmospheric  air,  is  reconverted  into  nitrous  acid.  jDiis 
eombines  with  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphurous  acid,  a  constant  supply 
of  which  is  kept  up  from  the  furnace  in  which  the  sulphur  is  burn- 
ing ;  the  crystalline  compound  is  formed,  and  again  decomposed, 
and  the  binoxide  of  nitrogen  again  liberated.  This  gas  acts  there- 
fore as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  to  convert  the  sulphurous 
into  sulphuric  acid. 

When  the  water  has  dissolved  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  acid, 
ft  is  drawn  oflf^  and  evaporated  to  a  proper  degree  of  concentration 
in  retorts  made  of  glass,  lead,  or  platinum.  The  concentrated 
acid  acts  but  very  slightly  upon  lead,  which  can  therefore  be  used 
jbr  this  purpose. 

Incompatihles. — ^The  only  incompatible  medicine  with  which  sul- 
phuric acid  is  likely  to  be  prescribed  is  acetate  of  lead,  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  hfemorrhages.  If  given  at  all  along  with  it, 
they  ought  to  be  in  totally  separate  compounds,  e.  g,  the  lead  in 
pills,  and  the  acid  in  a  mixture,  and  a  period  of  half  an  hour  or 
more  should  intervene  between  swallowing  the  one  and  the  other. 
It  is  often  prescribed  along  with  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Medicinal  properties, —  Corrosive \  tonic;  refrigerant;  astrin' 
gent  When  taken  in  its  concentrated  form,  sulphuric  acid  is  a 
violent  corrosive  poison,  destroying  every  thing  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact — the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  &c.  When  taken  in 
small  doses,  it  acts  like  the  mineral  acids  generally,  in  abating 
thirst  and  heat  of  skin,  in  reducing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
checking  profuse  sweating,  and  in  improving  the  appetite,  and  it 
exerts  a  beneficial  influence  in  suppressing  internal  haemorrhages. 
If  long  continued,  it  sometimes  causes  griping,  and  it  occasionally 
acts  as  a  diuretic  when  others  have  failed. 

Uses. — In  its  concentrated  form  it  has  been  used  as  a  caustic  in 
'entropion  and  ectropion,  in  order  to  destroy  the  skin  or  conjunctiva, 
that  the  disease  may  be  cured  by  the  contraction  of  the  subsequent 
cicatrix. 
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In  a  diluted  fonn,  it  is  exceedingly  efficacious  in  cbecking  coUi* 
quaJUve  sweatings  either  in  phthisis,  or  in  other  diseases.  In  fever, 
mixed  with  barley  water  and  sweetened  according  to  the  patient's 
taste,  it  is  refreshing  and  agreeable.  In  internal  hamarrhagee  and 
purpura  hemorrhagica  it  is  generally  used ;  but  its  effects  when 
given  alone  are  not  very  obvious.  In  the  laUer  stage  offeter^  it  is 
oflen  ^ven,  combined  with  bark  or  disulphate  of  quinine,  of  which 
alkaloid  it  is  the  usual  solvent.  Mr.  Benson  speaks  highly  of  its 
efficacy  as  a  prophylactic  medicine,  for  preventing  lead  cciie.  In 
some  extensive  works  in  which  this  disease  had  previously  been 
not  uncommon,  it  was  entirely  prevented  by  the  frequent  use  of 
small  quantities  of  this  acid  in  treacle  beer.*  In  phosphaHc  states 
of  the  urine,  and  in  pi/rosis,  it  is  preferable  to  hydrochloric  acid^  as 
its  continued  use  does  not  so  soon  disorder  the  stomach.  When 
taken  internally,  in  chronic  skin  diseases^  as  lichen,  prurigo,  and  es* 
pecially  nettle  rash,  it  is  superior  to  most  remedies  in  allaying  the 
troublesome  itching.  The  late  Dr.  Babington  used  to  jprescnbe  a 
drop  of  the  strong  acid  in  combination  with  a  few  grains  of  aloes 
in  lead  colic.  The  remedy  should  be  frequently  repeated,  and 
oflen  acts  very  bene6cially.  Dr.  Thomson  has  found  the  diluted 
acid,  when  given  to  the  extent  of  f  ^  daily,  successful  in  curing 
obstinate  scabies.'l' 

In  diarrhcea  accompanied  by  vomiting  and  cramps,  dilute  sul- 
huric  acid  has  lately  been  recommended  b}r  Mr.  Griffiths,  and 
as  been  used  with  remarkable  benefit,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  several  witnesses.  ^^  Countenance  anxious ;  doubled  up  with  pain 
in  the  belly,  and  legs  drawn  into  knots  by  cramp ;  features  pinched 
and  drawn ;  extremities  icy  cold ;  tongue  very  dirty,  dry  in 
centre ;  pulse  rapid,  small  and  weak ;  vomiting,  and  pale  watery 
purging  for  four  hours.     [^  Acid.  S.  Dil.  Tl^xx  every  hour. 

"vomited  the  first  draught,  not  the  second ;  no  further  purging, 
and  in  two  hours  quite  warm  and  free  from  pain ;  medicine  reduc^ 
in  frequency ;  gradual  steady  improvement." 

**  Vomiting,  purging,  and  cramps  for  36  hours,  gradually  in- 
creasing ;  on  admission,  features  collapsed ;  feet  icy  cold.  Incessant 
shivering  for  six  hours ;  vomiting  and  purging  incessant ;  dejections 
pale  and  watery ;  vomited  matters  acid  and  colourless ;  violent 
cramps  in  legs. 

9)  Acid.  S.  Dil.  Vl{xy  every  hour. 

"  In  two  hours  warm  and  almost  free  from  pain ;  yomiied  the  first 
dose,  a  second  was  immediately  given,  and  afler  it  there  was  no 
Tomiting,  purging,  or  cramp." 

"I  have  administered  it  to  27  patients  in  St.  George*s  Hospital, 
all  of  whom,  except  three,  derived  immediate  and  striking  benefit, 
the  sickness  speedily  abated,  the  purging  ceased,  and  the  pain  in 
the  abdomen  shortly  subsided.  I  have  given  doses  of  Xt[y.  to  a 
child  of  16  months  old  with  perfect  success,  and  I  have  known  it 
given  with  the  happiest  results  to  children  of  a  still  more  tender 
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♦  Lancet,  1841-2,  vol.  I  p.  435.  f  Dispensatory. 
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^  Wbat  claas  of  cases  arc  most  benefited  bj  it  P  Its  efTects  have 
tppeared  to  me  remarkable  in  proportion  to  the  suddenness  and 
Kterity  of  the  attack.  Attacks  sudden  without  previous  derange- 
ment of  Btomach,  accompanied  by  depression  and  seycre  cramp, 
tre  certainly  checked  more  rapidly  by  the  acid  than  by  any  other 
treatment,  however  active;  but  an  attack  of  ordinary  bilious 
vomiting  and  purging,  preceded  by  derangement  of  the  prinue  wVp, 
is  better  treated  by  calomel,  opium,  rhubarb,  &c.,  on  the  old  plan/* 
—Dr.  Fuller.* 

** In  my  first  experience  of  it  it  never  failed  to  relieve  immediately, 
bat  was  not  so  niagical  in  staging  the  disease  at  once ;  but  I  soon 
perceiTed  that  I  had  not  administered  it  in  sufficient  doses.  1  had 
given  V\xx  to  ITLzzx  at  repeated  intervals,  but  I  now  give  larger 
doses.  I  have  never  yet  found  it  fail,  nor  known  any  bad  con* 
seqoences  from  it.** — Mr.  Buxton.*)* 

**  In  the  bands  of  many  this  remedy  has  failed  to  realise  its  re- 
ported advantages  over  other  methods  of  treatment.  Why  ?  It 
has  been  nsed  in  wrong  cases.  Simple  bilious  diarrhGea,  with 
copious  and  feculent  stooLs,  slight  nausea  and  griping,  is  not  much 
benefited  by  it.  But  if  a  patient  previously  well,  and  not  having 
committed  any  error  of  diet,  is  seized  with  profuse  diarrhcea,  at 
first  fluid  and  ultimately  resembling  dirty  water,  with  little  if  any 
soHd  matter,  with  vomiting  of  large  quantities  of  fluid,  severe 
cramps  and  colic,  pulse  small  and  frequent,  skin  cold  and  clammy, 
and  countenance  anxious,  in  such  cases  I  have  found  the  sulphuric 
scid  a  most  valuable  remedy,  frequently  in  a  few  hours  restoring 
the  patient  from  a  condition  of  extreme  distress  to  one  of  compa- 
rative comfort.  I  usually  gave  TT^xxx  every  one,  two,  or  three 
hoars.** — Mr.  North.J 

As  a  local  tHmulant^  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  from  four  to 
eight  times  its  weight  of  lard,  is  a  useful  counter-irritant  in  chronic 
tveUing,  remaining  after  synovial  inflammation  of  the  joints ;  and 
is  a  m»eful  application  to  scabies.  The  lato  Mr.  Wildsmith  was  in 
the  habit  of  adding  V\xx  or  T1],>^xx  of  the  strong  acid  to  an 
ounce  of  the  tartar-emetic  ointment,  and  found  it  pr^uced  a  moro 
uniform  and  manageable  eruption,  than  the  ointment  alone. 

Dose, — Of  the  dilute  acid,  V\x  to  Tl],xxz.  It  may  sometimes 
be  siven  to  the  extent  of  f  ^i  in  the  day. 

Antidotes. — Chalk  and  magnesia,  or  their  carbonates,  and  the 
carbonated  alkalies,  and  soap.  Magnesia  and  the  carbonated  alka- 
lies are  not  so  good  as  chalk,  inasmuch  as  they  form  purgative, 
and  thereby  depressing  and  irritating  compounds.  If  necessary, 
the  plaster  from  a  wall  may  be  broken  down,  so  as  to  supply  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

Officinal  preparations. — All  the  sulphates,  and  there  used  to  be 
an  ointment  in  the  Ph.  D.  for  the  purpose  above  described. 

*  Braithwaite*8  Bctros.  vol  zxv.  p.  141,  e<  subs, 

t  Ditto,  p.  144.  X  Ditto,  voL  xxvlL  p.  94. 
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ACmUM  SULPHURICUM  PURUM,  D.  E. 
Pure  Sulphuric  Acm. 

The  commercial  acid  is  liable  to  contain  a  rerj  small  quantity  of 
nitrous  acid  and  sulphate  of  lead,  from  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture ;  and  sometimes  it  is  fraudulently  adulterated  with  snl|^ate 
of  potash,  to  increase  its  specific  gravity,  and  so  its  apparent 
strength.  It  also  sometimes  contains  arsenious  acid.  To  get  rid 
of  all  these  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  following 
directions :  — 

'^  If  commercial  sulphuric  acid  contain  nitrous  acid,  heat  eight 
fluid  ounces  of  it  with  between  ten  and  fifteen  grains  of  sugar,  at 
a  temperature  not  quite  suflicient  to  boil  the  acid,  till  the  dark 
colour  at  first  produced  shall  have  nearly  or  altogether  disap- 
peared. This  process  removes  nitrous  acid.  Other  impurities 
may  be  removea  by  distillation  ;  which  on  the  small  scale  is  easily 
managed,  by  boiling  the  acid  with  a  few  platinum  chips  in  a  glass 
retort,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath  or  gas  flame,  rejecting  the  first 
half  ounce  (and  discontinuing  the  process  when  only  an  ounce  re- 
mains in  the  retort,  2).)** 

When  arsenious  acid  is  found  to  be  present,  it  is  better  to  reject 
the  sample  at  once  than  trust  to  fitting  it  for  medicinal  purposes 
by  distillation. 


ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM  AROMATICUM,  D.  JS. 

Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Synonyme.    Elixir  of  Vitriol     Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  Rectified  spirit,  one  pint  and  a  half. 

Sulphuric  acid  (pure,  D. ;  com.  E.),  three  fluid  ounces 

and  a  half 
Ginger,  bruised,  one  ounce. 
Cinnamon,  bruised,  an  ounce  and  a  half 

•^'^'T^P^'*  the  spirit,  placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  pour  the 
acid  gt^ualfy,  and  shake  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  mixtuJ^.^en 
^tl^;f  ir^""^  T  ^"1  ^i^Ser,  anS  macerate  for  a  week  with  ocd- 

rtSppff iTouie'^t^'  W^r'""  ^r^^  -^  p— ^  ^--^^ 

little^of  the  add  sfbiTtei  tl.^^  powders   moisten  them  with  a 
then  put  it  into  a  p^rcol^a^^^^^^  rest  for  twelve  hours  and 

spirit.  percolator,  and  transmit  the  rest  of  the  acid 

nZ'""^^  f"^""®  ^  ^^°^®  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
Dose.^Vix  to  Tn.xx.    Sp.  gr.   974,  ^'P''"^^^  ^>^- 
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ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM  DILUTUM,  L.D.E. 

Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Take  of  Sulplmric  acid,  fifteen  fluid  drachms. 
Distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Add  the  acid  by  degrees  to  half  a  pint  of  the  water ; 
tlien  pour  on  as  much  of  the  remaining  water  as  will 
make  the  mixture  accurately  fill  a  pint  measure,  and 
mix. 

D.  &  M.  Sulph.  acid  Qi,  water  fjxiii. 

BjtmarhM.  —  When  the  acid  and  water  are  mixed  as  above  di- 
rected, considerable  heat  Is  produced,  and  the  mixture  becomes 
ilicfatly  muddy,  owinp^  to  the  separation  of  a  small  quantity  of 
ra^hate  of  lead,  which,  though  soluble  in  strong,  is  not  soluble  in 
dilute,  Bulphuric  acid. 

Character  and  tests.  —  Sp.  gr.  1-103  (1*09,  E.; 
1-084,  />.).  A  fluid  ounce  of  this  acid  is  saturated  by 
216  grains  of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  strenfj^h  of  the  dilute  acid  is  not  the  same  in  all  the  Phar- 
macopceias,  being  nearly  1  pnrt  in  10  in  that  of  the  London,  and 
1  part  in  14  in  Uiose  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh.  This  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  prescribing  and  dispensing. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  See  Acidum  Sulphuricum. 

Dose,  —  TT^x  to  n^xxx.  It  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  f  Ji 
in  the  day. 

Officinal  preparations.  —  The  most  important  is  Infus.  Rosa;  co. 

Table  of  the  Strength  of  the  Dilute  Mineral  Acids, 

Acidum  hydrochloricum  dilutum      -  -     ir|j  in  nj^iv. 

nitricum  „  -     about     lT\j  in  J\\y\\. 

Bulphuricum  „  -   nearly     TT\j  in  iTj^x. 
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ACIDUM  SULPnUROSUM.    (Not  Off.) 

Sulphurous  Acid. 

This  acid  is  not  officinal,  and  the  following  plan  is  the  one 
adopted  in  the  Birkbeck  Laboratory  by  Dr.  Williamson,  who  pre- 
pared the  acid  used  by  Dr.  Jenner,  as  described  below :  — 
Take  of  Coarsely  powdered  charcoal  any  convenient  quantity. 
Sulphuric  acid  any  convenient  quantity,  so  as  to  occupy 
atx)at  half  the  retort,  which  must  be  made  of  glass. 

z  2 
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Apply  heat,  that  the  sulphurous  acid  may  be  eyolved,  which 
must  08  passed  into  cold  water  in  a  Woolfe^s  apparatus  until  it  is 
saturated. 

Copper  slips  may  be  substituted  for  charcoal  in  the  abore 
process ;  but  when  the  quantity  of  acid  required  is  large  the  char* 
coal  is  cheaper,  and  is  equally  conyenient. 

Explanation, — ^AVhen  sulphuric  acid,  SO^,  is  boiled  with  copper, 
or  charcoal,  it  is  decomposed,  and  loses  one  eouivalent  of  oxyseD, 
which  combines  with  these  bodies,  and  SO'  (sulphurous  acid)  is 
set  free  in  a  gaseous  state.  This  gas  being  passed  into  the  water 
in  the  Woolfe*s  apparatus,  is  dissoTyed  ;  but  if  charcoal  is  used  a 
larger  number  of  absorbing  bottles  is  required,  than  if  copper  is 
employed  OVilliamson). 

Properties,  —  Sulphurous  acid  is  a  pungent  acid  gas,  haying  the 
odour  of  burnt  sulphur.  It  is  readily  dissoWed  by  water.  By 
cold,  or  by  the  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  it  is  condensed  into 
a  liquid  which  boils  at  a  low  temperature,  and  produces  great  cold 
by  its  eyaporation. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — **  Parasiticide^^ —  Although  sul- 
phurous acid  has  not  hitherto  been  introduced  into  the  pharmaco- 
pceia,  it  has  long  been  in  use  under  the  name  of  sulphur  baths  or 
fumigations,  the  acid  being  applied  in  the  form  of  vapour  obtained 
by  the  combustion  of  sulphur.  It  has  latterly  been  brought  into 
notice,  in  the  form  of  solution,  for  the  treatment  of  Tinea;  and 
though  not  yet  generally  adopted,  its  employment  deserves  notice. 
The  employment  of  this  acid  was  suggested  by  Prof.  Graham  as  a 
remedy  for  cholera,  at  the  time  when  this  disease  was  supposed  to 
be  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  lowly  organized  living  bodies 
within  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  although  this  notion  was  proved 
to  have  been  a  mistaken  one,  the  same  principle  was  acted  upon 
by  Prof.  Jenner ;  who  suggested  its  emplo3nnent  in  those  diseases 
of  the  scalp  known  popularly  as  ringworm,  which  derive  their 
existence  from  the  presence  and  growth  of  the  spores  of  vegetable 
bodies  of  very  low  organisation  (Achorion  Schonleinii,  &c.)  about 
the  root  of  Uie  hair.  It  has  been  found  to  check  the  progress 
of  fermentation,  by  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  Torulse  cerevisiae, 
or  yeast,  and  the  results  of  tlie  adoption  of  this  acid  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Tinea  are  given  by  Prof.  Jenner  in  a  lecture  in  the  Med. 
Times,  and  Gaz.^  Aug.  1853,  p.  181,  quoted  in  Braith.  Retr.,  vol. 
xxviii.  p.  293. 

Sulpnurous  acid  is  not  only  employed  in  the  form  of  vapour  and 
watery  solution,  but  also  in  that  of  sulphite  or  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  This  being  a  salt  easily  decomposed,  is  decomposed  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  is  set  at  liberty  by  the  acids  of 
the  stomach  combining  with  the  soda.  The  disease  in  which  this 
remedy  is  used  is  also  attributed  to  the  growth  of  a  low  form  of 
cellular  plant,  the  sarcina  (an  alga  or  fungus),  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach ;  and  to  this  also  the  sulphurous  acid  proves  fatal. 
When  present  and  vegetating,  this  body  sometimes  gives  rise  to 
obstinate  vomiting,  the  vomited  matters  exhibiting  the  sarcina  in 
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Tirioas  stages  of  growth,  when  examined  under  the  microscope. 
In  hms  alsobeen  used  with  advantage  as  sulphite  of  soda  in  some 
cases  of  thrush,  the  acid  secretions  of  the  mouth  setting  the  sul- 
pkoroos  acid  free. 

Cme. — ^A  Jew. — Head  covered  with  Tinea  favosa  for  nine  years. 
Treatment  previously  ineffectual.      Crusts   thick   and  irregular; 
odour  ofiensire;  much  itching;  numerous  similar  crusts  on  the 
tnmk  and  limbs.    No  treatment  for  three  weeks  after  admission  ; 
state  unchanged.    Rags  wetted  with  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid 
were  then  applied  to  me  scalp,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk     In  five 
days  crusts  freely  separating  and  no  itching.  In  four  days  more  ''  a 
mere  trace  of  the  favous  crusts  on  the  scalp,  but  the  skin  red  and 
looking  tender.**    As  this  might  be  owing  to  the  acid,  zinc  oint- 
ment was  substituted.    The  reports  afler  this  continued  to  bo 
fsTOorable,  and  in  six  weeks  the  patient  was  discharged.    *'  Scali> 
resuming  its  natural  pale  colour;  hair  growing;  only  too  small 
pustules  on  the  head,  and  no  trace  of  a  parasite  discoverable  by 
the  microscope.     Skin  generally  appeared  healthy.** 

For  the  disease  on  the  body  a  tepid  bath  had  been  used  twice, 
for  half  an  hour  each  time,  containmg  sixteen  ounces  of  saturateii 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid. 
Baih  of  sulphurous  acid  (Jenner), 
Take  of  Saturated  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  f  Jxvj. 

Tepid  water  a  bath  full.  —  Mix. 
Lotion  of  sulphurous  acid  (Jenner). 
Take  of  Saturated  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  fjij. 
Water  fjvj.— Mix. 


ACIDUM  TANNICUM,  L.D. 

Tannic  Acn>. 

Take  of  Ghills,  in  tolerably  fine  powder,  eight  ounces. 
Sulphuric  ether,  three  pints. 
Distilled  water,  five  ounces. 
Incorporate  the  water  and  ether  by  agitation,  and  pour  the  re- 
sulting solution  in  successive  portions  upon  the  galls,  previously 
introduced  into  a  glass  or  porcelain  percolator.    The  liquid  which 
accumulates  in  the  lower  bottle  will  consist  of  two  distinct  strata ; 
the  heavier  of  which  b  to  be  separated  and  evaporated  to  dryness : 
finally  applying  an  oven  heat,  which,  however,  should  not  exceed 

2l2^ 

From  the  lighter  liquid  the  ether  may  be  recovered  by  distilling 
it  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  Liebig*s  con- 
denser. 

Remarks. —  The  above  directions  are  taken  from  the  Dublin  Ph., 
the  London  CoUe^  not  having  given  any  for  the  preparation  of 
this  acid.  The  object  in  this  case  is  to  expose  the  galls  to  the  air 
u  shcot  a  Ume  as  possible,  and  therefore  a  percolator  is  employed, 

1  S 
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and  the  process  is  finished  in  a  few  hours,  by  which  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  is  prevented,  which  would  otherwise  convert  the  tannic 
into  gallic  acid.     (See  Acid.  Gallicum,  p.  81.) 

Composition.  —  Tannic  acid  consists  of  C»«,  H«,  0>«,  and  these 
elements  are  considered  by  Berzelius  to  be  arranged  in  this  manner 
He,  therefore,  considers  the  acid  to  be  anhydrous,  or  without  water. 
Lowi^,  on  the  contrary,  considers  1  eq.  of  O  and  1  eq.  of  H  to  be 
combined  so  as  to  form  1  eq.  of  water,  and  he  regards  the  acid  as 
monohydrated  (with  1  eq.  of  water),  C^^  H?,  O"  -f  H  O  or 
monobasic.  Liebig,  again,  thinks  that  3  eq.  of  H  and  3  e^.  of  O 
are  combined  in  the  form  of  water,  and  he,  therefore,  calls  it  a  tri* 
basic  acid,  C '»,  H^  O*,  -f  3  H  O— Brande.  That  all  these  agree 
essentially  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

C.   H.   O.  C.    H.   O. 

Berzelius  — Tannic  acid  Anhydrous  18  8  12  =  18  8  12 

Lowig  „      Monohydrous  18711-fHO=188  12 

Liebig  „         Terhydrous  18  5     9 +3 HO  =  18  8  12 

Characters  and  tests. — Almost   free    from    colour; 
when  dissolved  in   water  it  is  powerfully  astringent ; 
it  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  from  solution  of 
isinglass.     In  other  respects  it  corresponds  with  gallic 
acid. 

Tannic  acid  is  not  likely  to  be  accidentally  adulterated,  and 
the  College  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  guard  against  fraudu- 
lent impurity.  The  above  tests  merely  distinguish  it  from  gallic 
acid,  which  does  not  produce  a  precipitate  with  isinglass,  whilst 
tannic  acid  does.  Tannic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  less 
so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  passing  through  the  digestive  and 
circulating  systems,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  gallic  acid. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Tannic  acid  is  a  powerful 
astringent^  and  has  been  given  with  benefit  in  menorrhagia  and  to 
check  the  profuse  sweating  and  diarrhcea  of  phthysis.  It  is  also 
given  in  discharges  of  blood  similar  to  those  in  which  gallic  acid  is 
employed.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the  two 
remedies.  Tannic  acid  acts  chemically  upon  the  gelatine  of  the 
tissues,  and  is  a  more  powerful  astringent  when  applied  locally,  or 
before  it  passes  into  the  circulation.  It  is,  therefore,  more  useful 
than  gallic  acid  as  a  gargle  in  relaxed  uvula,  in  diarrhcea,  or  as  an 
injection  to  check  haemorrhages.  But,  as  it  undergoes  conversion 
into  gallic  acid  in  the  system,  this  latter  acid  is  supposed  to  be 
more  useful  when  remote  organs  are  to  be  affected ;  and,  therefore, 
in  htematuria,  or  bloody  urine,  gallic  acid  is  supposed  to  be  a  more 
valuable  remedy  than  tannic  acid.  These  views,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, are  still  somewhat  hypothetical ;  but  they  are  so  far 
borne  out  in  practice  as  to  deserve  recollection  when  deciding  which 
remedy  to  adopt  in  any  particular  case. 
,    Dose, — Gr .  ii  to  gr.  x  in  pills.    This  is  a  better  form  than  that  of 
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flolnUon,  as  the  acid  quicklj  undergoes  changefl.    For  injections 
gr.  W  to  gr.  X  in  f  3j. 


ACIDUM  TARTARIC  UM,  L.D.E. 

Tabtamc  Acid. 

Take  of  Bitartrate  of  potash,  four  pounds. 

Boiling  distilled  water,  two  gallons  and  a  half. 
Prepared  chalk,  twenty-five  ounces  and  six  drachms. 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  ten  pints  and  seven  fluid  ounces. 
Muriatic  acid,  twenty-six  fluid  ounces  and  a  half,  or  a 
sufficiency. 

Boil  the  bitartrate  with  two  gallons  of  the  distilled  water,  and 
add  gradually  half  the  chalk,  constantly  stirring.  When  the  efier- 
▼escence  is  over,  add  a  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  the  rest  of 
the  chalk  in  the  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  four  pints  of  the  water. 
After  the  tartrate  of  lime  has  subsided,  pour  ofi*  the  liquid,  and 
wash  the  tartrate  with  dbtilled  water  till  it  is  tasteless.  Then  pour 
the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  on  the  tartrate  and  boil  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Evaporate  with  a  gentle  heat  to  obtain  crystals.  Purify 
these  by  repeated  solution,  filtration,  and  crystallisation. 

The  London  College  does  not  give  any  directions  in  the  present 
Fharmacopceia  for  obtaining  this  acid,  and  the  above  directions  are 
taken  from  the  Ph.  Ed.  They  are  identical  with  those  given  in 
the  Ph.  Lond.  of  1836. 

Remarks, —  For  a  description  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  see  this  salt 
among  the  metallic  preparations. 

Process  for  making  tartaric  acid. —  Bitartrate  of  potash  consists 
of  1  equivalent  of  potash,  and  2  equivalents  of  tartaric  acid. 
When  It  is  boiled  with  chalk  both  arc  decomposed;  the  second 
equivalent  of  the  acid  combines  with  the  lime  and  forms  tar- 
trate of  lime,  which  is  insoluble,  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk 
flies  off.  One  equivalent  of  the  tartaric  add  remains  combined 
with  the  potash,  and  forms  tartrate  of  potash,  which  remains  dis- 
solved. 

1  ea  bitartrate  f^  ^^'  ^^^  

*^             L I  eq-  tartaric  acid 
1  eq.  carbonate  f  1  eq.  carbonic  acid        ^  ^^.^^^^    1  eq.  carbonic  acid  f . 
of  lime  \  1  eq.  lime ^^""^  1  eq.  tartrate  of  lime  / . 

In  order  to  separate  the  remaining  tartaric  acid  from  the  potash, 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  some  soluble  salt  of  lime,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  directed  that  some  of  the  chalk  shall  be  dissolved  in 
muriatic  (hydrochloric)  acid.  The  solution  which  is  obtained 
consists  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  water,  or,  as  before  explained  (see 
Acid.  Hydbochix>b.  p.  86),  it  may  be  considered  as  muriate  (hy- 
drochlorate)  of  lime.    When  this  solution  is  added  to  the  solution 

X  4 


tartrate  of  potash, 
potash 
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of  the  remaiDine  tartrate  of  potash,  double  decomposition  ensues,-—* 
the  tartaric  acid  combines  with  the  lime  and  forms  tartrate  of  lime, 
which  b  insoluble,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  unites  with  the  potash 
to  form  hjdrochlorate  of  potash  (or  chloride  of  potassium  in  water)^ 

which  remains  in  solution. 

Hydrochlorate  of  potash* 
KO,  Ha,  or  chloride  of 
potassium  and  water, 
KCl  +  HO. 


1  eq.  tartrate  of  ,  Potash 

potash 

L  Tartaric  acid. 

1  eq.  hydrochlo-r  Hydrochloric  acid 
rate  of  lime     \  Lune 


Tartrate  of  lime  / . 


Both  equivalents  of  tartaric  acid  are  thus  obtained  in  combina- 
tion with  lime ;  and  this,  whilst  still  moist,  is  to  be  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  tartaric 
acid  for  tne  lime,  and  accordingly  combines  with  it  and  forms 
sulphate  of  lime,  leaving  the  tartaric  acid  in  solution. 

Tartrate  of  lime  /Tartaric  acid ^Tartaric  acid. 

\Lmie 

Sulphuric  acid =^Qlphate  of  lime  /• 

Composition, — Tartaric  acid  consists  of  ^ 

4  eqs.  carbon,  24 ;  2  eqs.  hydrogen,  2 ;  5  eqs.  oxygen,  40  ^  T,  or 

C^H'O* ;  eq.  66. 
In  crystals,  with  1  eq.  water  of  crystallbation, 

T-f  HO ;  or  C^H-O^  +  HO ;  eq.  66  +9  =75. 

Properties, — Tartaric  acid  is  capable  of  being  crystal- 
lised, and  the  primary  form  of  the  crystals  is  an  oblique     ^^ 
rhombic  prism;  but  their  general  figure  is  that  repre-   /\\ 
sented  in  the  sketch,  which  was  drawn  from  a  common  ^    ^ 
crystal  made  by  Messrs.  Howard.     They  are  frequently 
much  shorter  than  this,  being  about  the  length  shown 
at  a. 

The  crystals  of  tartaric  acid  are  only  semi-transparent. 
They  are  soluble  in  about  four  times  their  weight  of 
cold,  or  twice  their  weight  of  boiling  water.  They  are 
almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.  They  are  neither  deli- 
quescent nor  efflorescent,  but  in  a  damp  air  they  attract 
a  little  moisture. 

Crystals  for  which  tartaric  acid  may  be  mistaken. — Citric  acid  is 
the  only  acid  crystalline  substance  for  which  it  could  be  mbtaken. 
Tartaric  acid  is  distinguished  by  the  greater  size,  and  especially 
lengtli,  of  Its  crystals,  by  their  slight  transparency,  and  by  their 
attracUng  less  moisture  from  the  air  than  the  citric.  Chemically, 
they  are  distmguished  by  their  action  upon  the  salts  of  potash. 
«,'!l'^wl  .  .°^*P''^J?^®  *  precipitate  with  any  salt  of  potash 
S?fi8i  vf  ^l^^'.  ^^^"^  ^ded  to  this,  citrate  and  the  sfightly 
^i^i;*^f^?tv  ""f  P^^^  "^^  fo^-n^ed;  but  tartaric  acid  foSnsi 
£S!i!«  v^f  *^  ""'^  every  salt  of  potash,  and  if  added  in 
•Koep^eren  with  floluuon  of  potash  it»elf. 
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Characters  and  tests. — Colourless.  It  is  totally  or 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  soluble  in  water. 
This  solution  throws  down  bitartrate  of  potash  from 
any  neutral  salt  of  potash.  From  the  same  solution 
nothing  is  thrown  down  by  chloride  of  barium ;  and 
what  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead  is  dissolved  by 
nitrio  acud.  100  grains  of  this  acid  are  saturated  by 
192  grsuns  of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Its  entire  dissipation  by  fire  proves  the  absence  of  any  earthy 
itU;  which,  however,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  present.  As  the  last 
pmtioiis  of  carbon  firom  organic  bodies  are  not  easily  burnt  away, 
the  Ed.  CdlL  desires  a  small  quantity  of  red  oxide  of  mercury  to 
be  mixed  with  the  acid  previous  to  applying  the  heat.  The  form- 
ation of  bitartrate  with  any  salt  of  potash  distinguishes  it  from 
citric  acid,  and  the  absence  of  sulphuric  acid  is  shown  by  the 
absence  of  effect  upon  chloride  of  barium,  and  by  the  precipitate  of 
tartrate  of  lead  being  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  When  tartaric  acid  is 
sold  in  the  form  of  powder  it  is  not  unfrcquently  adulterated  by 
the  admixture  of  bisulphate  of  potash.  It  is  therefore  very  neces- 
sary to  test  the  powdered  acid  ior  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Refrigerant  and  laxative, — 
Tartaric  acid  is  adapted  to  most  of  the  cases  in  which  the  vegetable, 
or  dilute  mineral  acids  are  employed.  The  only  instances  in  which 
it  may  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  lemon  juice,  or  the  more  ex- 
penaive  citric  acid,  is  in  the  treatment  of  scurvy,  and  rheumatism 
or  gout,  in  which  it  is  not  nearly  so  efficacious,  and  in  making 
efienreacing  draughts  with  the  bicarbonate  of  potash.  With  this 
salt  it  forms  bitartrate,  if  added  in  the  slightest  excess ;  but  it 
may  be  employed  if  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  substituted  for  that  of 
potash.     As  its  equivalent  is  higher  than  that  of  citric  acid,  a  larger 

Quantity  is  required  for  neutralising  the  different  alkalies,  but  the 
ifference  is  so  small  (gr.  j  in  ^).  as  to  be  practically  quite  imma- 
terial. *  If  long  continued,  it  is  liable  to  disorder  the  bowels.  In 
one  instance,  ^  taken  at  once  caused  death.f 

Dose, — Almost  ad  libitum  in  every  case  in  which  it  is  given. 
Officinal  preparation. — Pul.  Efferv.  Tartar. 

*  See  Acid.  Citbic.  p.  79.  f  Ph.  Jour.  Feb.  1845. 
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^THEREA. 


AETHERS. 


Description  o/Liebig's  Condenser. 

As  this  apparatus  is  frequently  ordered  to  be  used  in  making  the 
following  ethereal  preparations,  it  may  be  conveniently  described  in 
this  place.  It  consists  of  a  japanned  tin  tube  6,  perfectly  closed  at 
each  end  by  a  cork  or  other  substance,  which  is  perforated  so  as  to 


a.  Retort  containing  materials. 

b.  Refrigerator. 

c  c.  Tube  pasting  through  the  centre. 

d.  Funnel  lupplying  cold  water  at  the  lower  end  of  the  refrigerator. 

e.  Escape  pipe  froni  the  upper  end  of  the  refrigerator. 
/.  Adapter  for  connecting  the  retort  and  refrigerator. 

allow  a  smaller  tube  c,  c,  to  pass  though  it.  This  tube  must  be 
made  of  glass,  and  is  connectca  at  its  upper  end  with  the  retort, 
whilst  its  lower  extremity  allows  the  distilled  liquid  to  drop  into 
any  suitable  receiver.  The  funnel  rf,  is  soldered  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  condenser  6,  and  to  the  upper  end  an  open  pipe  e,  is  also  sol- 
dered. Cold  water  or  iced  water  is  to  be  coi^stantly  running  into 
the  funnel  rf,  by  which  the  lower  end  of  the  condenser  is  kept  con- 
stantly cold.     The  water  fills  the  tube  b,  and  runs  continually  away 

♦if  A^  ^^f^  ^'  "^^  *^^^  means  therefore  the  pipe  c  c,  through  which 
the  distilled  products  must  pass,  is  kept  constantly  cold,  and  vapours 
are  much  more  perfectly  condensed  than  by  an  ordinary  worm. 
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ETHER,  L,D.E. 

Symonyme,    iEther  Solphuricos,  Ph,  L,  1836  (Z>.  EJ). 

The  LfOndon  College  does  not  give  anj  directions  for  its  prepara- 
tion.    The  following  are  taken  from  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia, 
wilh  which  the  Edinburgh  essentially  agrees. 
Take  of  Rectified  spirit,  three  pints. 

Oil  of  vitrol  of  commerce,  eight  fluid  ounces. 
Fresh-burnt  lime,  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce. 

Mix  the  acid  and  ten  ounces  of  the  spirit  in  a  glass  matrass 
eipable  of  holding  a  quart  at  least,  and,  without  allowing  the  mix- 
ture to  cool,  connect  the  matrass  with  a  Liebig*s  condenser,  and 
appljing  a  sufficient  heat  to  maintain  the  liquid  in  brisk  ebullition, 
commence  the  distillation..  As  it  proceeds,  admit  gradually, 
through  a  glass  tube  traversing  the  cork  of  the  matrass,  the 
remainder  of  the  spirit,  regulating  its  influx  so  that  the  boiling 
liquid  shall  maintain  a  constant  level ;  and  when  the  entire  of  it 
has  been  introduced,  continue  the  application  of  the  heat  until  the 
contents  of  the  matrass  become  block  and  show  a  tendency  to  froth 
over.  (The  tube  through  which  the  spirit  enters  should  dip  by  its 
lower  extremity,  where  its  diameter  is  contracted  at  least  half  an 
inch  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  matrass;  and  the 
eduction  pipe  of  the  reservoir  for  the  spirit,  with  which  the  exterior 
extremity  of  the  glass  tube  is  connected,  should  be  furnished  with 
a  ftop-cock  to  regulate  the  descent  of  the  spirit.  This  reservoir 
also  should  be  placed  at  least  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
boiling  liquid.)  The  crude  ether  thus  obtained  is  to  be  agitated 
with  the  pulverised  quick  lime,  and  then  rectified,  the  distillation 
being  continued  as  long  as  the  product,  on  being  well  shaken,  con- 
tinues to  have  a  specific  gravity  lower  than  '750  ('735,  J^.).  The 
resulting  liquid  should  be  preserved  in  a  cool  place  in  accurately 
stopped  bottles. 

A  fresh  reservoir  being  attached  to  the  further  end  of  the  con- 
denser, and  the  distillation  resumed,  a  product  will  be  obtained 
which  may  be  substituted  for  rectified  spirit  in  a  subsequent  ether 
process. 

E.  Rectified  spirit  f  ^L,  sulphuric  acid  f  ^x,  lime  recently  slaked 
Jss,  saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  f  ^xvi. 

(The  directions  are  similar  to  the  Dublin  ones  as  far  as  "  con- 
sUnt  level.") 

AVhen  forty-two  ounces  have  distilled  over,  and  the  whole  spirit 
has  been  added,  the  process  may  be  stopped.  Agitate  the  impure 
ether  with  the  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  containing  half  an  ounce 
of  lime  recently  slaked.  When  all  odour  of  sulphurous  acid  has 
been  thus  removed,  pour  ofi*the  supernatant  liquor  and  distil  it  with 
a  very  gentle  heat  so  long  as  the  liquid  which  passes  over  has  a 
density  not  above  *735.  More  ether  of  the  same  strength  is  then 
to  be  obtained  from  the  solution  of  muriate  of  lime.  From  the  rc- 
Biduum  of  both  dbtillatious  a  weaker  ether  may  be  obtained   in 
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small  quantity,  which  must  be  rectified  bj  distilling  it  gently  again 
from  fre<h-slaked  lime. 

Remarks, — The  object  of  distilling  the  crude  ether  from  the 
muriate  of  lime  and  the  slaked  lime,  is  to  get  rid  of  a  little  water 
which  has  come  over  with  the  ether  in  the  first  distillation.  A 
small  accidental  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  is  also  removed  by  it. 

Process. — When  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight 
of  spirit  and  heat  is  applied,  a  change  takes  place  by  which  the 
alcohol  loses  some  of  its  elements,  which  are  converted  into  water, 
whilst  the  remainder  are  converted  into  ether ;  and  the  acid  remains 
in  a  diluted  state.     Alcohol  consists  of 

2  eqs.  carbon,  3  eqs.  hydrogen,  and  1  eq.  oxygen^  Ale  23. 
Therefore  2  eqs.  of  alcohol  consist  of    -        -        -        -  C*  H**  0« 
but  1  eq.  of  ether  consists  of    -  0*  H^  O  "I  ^_q^  m  q^ 

and  1  eq.  of  water  „        -  H  Oj 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  if  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  and  1  eq.  of 
oxygen,  which  form  water,  be  taken  m>m  2  eqs.  of  alcohol,  1  eq.  of 
ether  will  remain. 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  sulphuric  acid,  owing  to  its 
great  affinity  for  water,  deprived  the  alcohol  directly  of  some  of  its 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  torm  this  compound.  But  Mr.  Hennel 
has  shown  that  an  intermediate  change  takes  place  before  it  ac« 
quires  any  additional  water.  Part  of  the  acid  giving  up  its  water 
combines  with  the  alcohol,  and  forms  svlphovinic  and;  so  that 
before  heat  is  applied  there  exist  in  the  mixture  sulphomnic  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acids.  As  soon  as  this  is  heated,  the  sulphovinic 
acid  is  aecomposed,  and  ether  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are 
formed.  The  ether  is  then  distilled,  and  the  acid  remains  in  the 
retort. 

These  changes  may  be  represented  by  the  following  diagrams  :~- 

1  eq.  sulphovinic 


2  eqs.  alcohol      -  2AIc 

4  eqs.  (hydrated) 

sulphuric  acid  4SO*  +  4lIO, 


acid 


-  2  Alc  +  2S0« 


2   eqs.  bihydrated 
sulphuric  acid    280*  +  4HO 


On  the  application  of  heat,  the  sulphovinic  acid  is  decomposed^ 
and, 

1   eq.  sol-  r  2  eqs.  Ale,  C*H«0*1        f  1  eq.  ether  -  C*IPO  f 

phoYinie<  2    eqs.    sulphuric  >  =  <  2  eqs.     sulphuric 
acid         L    *^id  J       |^  acid  + 1  eq.  water  2S0'  +  HO 

The  sulphovinic  acid  is  not,  like  so  many  compounds  of  modern 
chemistry,  merely  hypothetical ;  but  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  sepap 
rate  state  by  decomposing  sulphovinate  of  barytes  by  sulphuric 
acid.  Sulphate  of  barytes  is  thrown  down,  and  the  sulphovinic 
acid  remains  in  solution.  This  may  be  neutralised  with  potash, 
and  from  this  sulphovinate  of  potash  Mr.  Hennel  obtained  ether 
by  heating  it  with  sulphuric  acid  (Turner). 

Composition, — Ether  consists,  as  before  mentioned,  of  C'*  H*  O ; 
but  there  are  three  difierent  opinions  as  to  the  way  in  which  these 
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dements  are  combined.  Thej  may  exist  in  the  state  represented 
bj  ihe  above  symbol ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  ether  is  a 
«•  radide*^  combined  with  oxygen  or  with  water.  Two  "  radicles 
baye  been  proposed,  which  are  termed  ethereum  or  etherine^  and 
eCMtf.  JSthiereum  consbts  of  C^  H^ ;  and  if  the  elements  of  1  eq. 
of  water  be  added,  the  proportions  then  present  will  form  ether. 
Etkule  consists  of  C^  H^  and  therefore  only  requires  the  addition 
ef  oxygen  to  conyert  it  into  ether.  Pro&ssor  Daniell,  supports 
the  view  that  ether  is  a  hydrate  of  ethereum,  whilst  Kane  con- 
oeiyes  it  to  be  an  oxide  of  ethule.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing diagram  that  either  of  these  views  may  theoretically  be  true. 
Tbe^jeQtion  to  them  hitherto  has  been  that  the  radicles  have  not 
been  obtained  from  ether,  and  are  therefore  purely  hypothetical 
in  rdation  to  it ;  but  ethereum  has  been  obtained  from  coal  gas, 
and  ethule  is  stated  to  have  been  obtained  in  Prof.  Bunsen*s  lal^r- 
atory  by  Mr.  Falkland.* 

El  rcpreiento  Ethule,  C**  H^ ;  En,  Etberetim  or  Etherlne,  C*  H^. 

Ether C*  H'»  O         =  Eth.  eq.  37. 

Oxide  of  ethule  -  •    1  eq.  ethule  •    C^  H"^  +  O     =  El,  O.  eq.  37. 

Hydrate  of  etheieum     -    1  eq.  ethereum      -    C*  H^  +  HO  ss  En,  HO,  eq.  37. 

From  this  statement  it  is  evident  that  ether  is  a  more  correct 
appellation  for  this  compound  than  sulphuric  ether^  inasmuch  as  no 
sulphuric  acid  enters  into  its  composition. 

Professor  Graham  has  made  some  experiments  which  show  that 
when  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  six  or  eight  times  its  volume  of 
alcohol,  and  heated  under  pressure  in  a  closed  vessel  to  a  tempe- 
rature varying  from  284**  to  352°,  very  little  sulphovinic  acid  is 
produced ;  but  ether  is  formed  in  large  quantity  by  what  he  terms 
the  ^polymerising'*  influence  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  meaning 
of  the  term  is  **  forming  many  parts,**  and  he  appears  to  mean  by 
it,  that  the  acid,  "  by  coming  in  contact  with  tne  alcohol,**  makes 
two  of  its  measures,  parts,  or  equivalents,  into  one ;  and  thus 
combines  two  atoms  of  alcohol  into  one  atom  of  ether ;  an  equi- 
valent of  water  being  however  separated  from  them  as  in  the  old 
theory.    These  views  however  require  confirmation,  f 

Properties. — Sulphuric  ether  is  a  colourless,  limpid,  transpa- 
rent fluid,  of  an  agreeable  smell  and  a  pungent  taste.  It  is  ex- 
.tremely  volatile ;  and  its  vapour,  when  mixed  with  air  and  respired, 
produces  efiects  closely  resembling  those  caused  by  nitrous  oxide 
gas.  When  recently  prepared  it  is  not  at  all  acid ;  but  afler  long 
keeping  it  reddens  Utmus  paper,  owing  to  the  formation  of  acetic 
acia  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air.  According  to 
Mitscherlich  its  specific  gravity  is  0*724  at  55^  Fahrenheit ;  when 
its  density  exceeds  this,  it  contains  either  alcohol  or  water,  or  both. 
At  S(f  below  zero  it  begins  to  assume  a  foliated  appearance ;  and 
at  17^  lower  it  becomes  a  white,  solid,  crystalline  mass  (Phillips). 

Owing  to  the  extreme  volatility  of  ether,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity evaporates,  even  while  being  poured  from  one  vessel  to 

*  AtbentBum,  June  23.  1849.  f  Pharm.  Jonm.  Jan.  1851. 
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anodier ;  and  during  evaporation  it  produces  mnch  cold,  as  maj 
be  felt  b^  pouring  it  on  tne  hand.  If  a  small  thin  glass  tube  en- 
veloped m  cotton  wool,  and  containing  a  few  drops  of  water,  is 
placed  in  a  wine  glass  containing  ether,  and  the  whole  is  put 
under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  water  will  be 
frozen  in  a  few  minutes. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  ether  boils  at  about  96^  F.,  and 
in  vacuo  at  44^  below  zero.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  its  com* 
bustion  produces  carbonic  acid  and  water.  When  a  coil  of  red-hot 
platinum  wire  is  suspended  over  a  vessel  of  ether,  it  continues  at 
this  temperature  until  the  whole  of  the  ether  is  consumed ;  and  an 
acid  is  formed  in  its  place,  which  Daniell  at  first  thoijght  to  be 
peculiar,  and  termed  lampic  acid ;  but  further  observation  proved 
it  to  be  merely  acetic  acid,  formed  by  the  combination  of  the 
ethereal  vapour  with  atmospheric  oxygen,  which  changes  it  into 
acetic  acid  and  water. 

1  eq.  ether,  C*H*0-|-CH  (from  the  air)  =  1  eq.  acetic  acid, 
OH»0H2  eqs.  water,  2  H  O. 

Ether  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water  (f  Jj  of  ether  in  f  jx  of 
water),  and  when  the  proportion  of  ether  present  is  larger  than  the 
above  it  mixes  for  a  time  with  the  water  when  they  are  shaken  to- 
gether ;  but  on  standing  at  rest  the  excess  of  ether  gradually  se- 
parates, and  may  be  seen  as  a  distinct  stratum  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  in  every  proportion, 
and  if  it  is  adulterated  with  this  liquid,  the  mixture  may  be  de- 
tected by  agitation  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  spirit,  but  leaves 
the  ether.  It  dissolves  resin  and  caoutchouc,  and  has  the  remark- 
able property  of  dissolving  also  bichloride  of  mercury  and  re- 
moving it  from  its  solution  in  water  or  in  organic  fluids.  This 
is  a  very  convenient  and  important  property  in  medico-legal  inves- 
tigations in  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  substance. 

Characters  and  tests.  —  Colourless.  Sp.  gr.  not  above 
•750,  L.D.  (•735,  or  under,  E,)  When  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  flies  off  in  vapour ;  it  affects  litmus  with  a  red 
colour,  either  very  slightly  or  not  at  alL  Half  a  pint  of 
water  is  necessary  to  mix  perfectly  with  a  fluid  ounce  of 
ether. 

(When  agitated  in  a  minim  measure  with  half  its  volume  of 
concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  its  volume  is  not  lessened. 

The  specific  gravity  in  the  London  Ph.  is  too  high  for  ether, 
which  is  perfectly  free  from  spirit  or  from  water ;  but  the  quantity 
of  either  is  very  trifling  at  '750.  If  much  of  either  were  present, 
it  would  not  require  half  a  pint  of  water  to  dissolve  an  ounce  of 
the  ether.  The  entire  absence  of  either  is  proved  by  the  muriate 
of  lime  test  of  the  Ph.  £d.    Ethcr^  when  long  kept,  becomes  acid, 
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and  then  chang^  tbe  colour  of  litmoB  more  powerfully ;  and  if 
not  carefullj  purified,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  may  be 
present  and  produce  the  same  effect. 

Medicinal  nroperties,  —  Highly  diffusible  stimulant^  and  anti* 
tfOMWkodie.  Its  action  is  very  rapid  and  powerful,  but  quickly 
ceases,  being  much  less  permanent  than  that  of  alcoholic  com- 
ponnds.  It  relieves  spasmodic  pains  and  contractions,  spasmodic 
flatulence,  and  the  pains  of  hysteria.  In  cases  of  extreme  prostra- 
tion from  fever  or  temporary  causes,  it  produces  a  temporary 
reviTal,  which  allows  time  for  the  exhibition  of  more  permanent 
remedies.  If  taken  habitually  it  soon  loses  its  power,  and  a  much 
larger  dose  is  required.  As  much  as  a  pint  has  been  taken  daily 
in  scinhus  of  the  stomach,  without  producing  any  remarkable 
effect.  In  vei^  large  doses  it  sometimes  causes  giddiness  and 
stupor  resembhng  apoplexy. 

UMeg, — Spasmodic  asthmoj  during  the  paroxysm.  It  has  no 
tendency  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  In  fiatideni  colic  and  hiccoveh. 
In  nervous  headache^  with  severe  throbbing,  but  unaccompanied 
with  Tascular  excitement.  In  the  last  stages  ot  fever.  In  fainting 
and  asphyxia.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  state  of  vapour,  to  relieve 
the  dyspmoea  of  emphysema^  or  spasmodic  asthma^  and  chronic  ca^ 
larrkj  or  hooping  cough,  by  dropping  some  ether  upon  hot  water, 
and  inhaling  the  vapour.  In  the  passage  of  biliary  calculi,  and  in 
sdrrkus  of  the  stomach,  &c.  In  violent  palpitations,  whether  de* 
pendent  or  not  upon  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  ether  is  some- 
times usefuL  After  the  accidental  inhalation  of  chlorine  the  vapour 
affords  considerable  relief.  For  an  account  of  the  effects  of  ether 
when  inhaled,  see  Chlorofobmyle.  Topically,  it  is  applied  to  a 
stnmgulaied  hernia,  to  produce  cold  and  consequent  contraction, 
by  its  evaporation ;  and  it  is  also  dropped  upon  the  forehead,  to 
relieve  nervous  headache. 

It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  test  for  the  purity  of  certain  sub- 
stances, which  are  or  are  not  soluble  in  it. 

Dose, — f  5ss  to  f  5ij  (but  it  is  seldom  employed,  compared  with 
the  Sp.  seth.  sulph.),  in  any  convenient  vehicle.  One  ounce  of  water 
will  not  dissolve  quite  a  drachm  of  ether.  The  United  States 
Dispensatory  says  that  it  may  be  diffused  in  water  or  any  aqueous 
mixture,  by  triturating  it  with  two  grains  of  spermaceti  to  each 
drachm  of  ether. 

^THER  ACETICUS. 

Acetic  Etheb. 

This  ether  is  not  officinal  in  any  of  the  pharmacopoeias.     It  is 
prepared  by  two  or  three  different  methods,  thus  acscribed  by 
brande  {man,  of  Chem.), 
Take  of  Concentrated  acetic  acid  63  parts. 
Sulphuric  acid  17       „ 

Alcohol  100      „ 

Distil  125  parts  into  a  receiver  carefully  cooled. 
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Or,  take  of  Acetate  of  potash  3  parts. 
Absolute  alcohol  3    ,, 
Sulphuric  acid      2    „ 

Distil  to  dryness.  The  product  is  then  mixed  with  one-fifVh 
part  of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  by  careful  re-distillation,  acetic  ether 
equal  in  volume  to  the  alcohol  may  be  obtained. 

This  product  is  to  be  rectified  by  re-distilling  it  from  slaked  lime 
and  chloride  of  calcium,  which  remove  some  water  and  free  acid 
that  are  always  present  in  the  distilled  fluid. 

Composition. — Acetic  ether  consbts  of  C^  H^  O^,  eq.  88.  It  may 
be  considered  as  a  compound  of 

1  eq.  ether  -h  1  eq.  acetic  acid  =  C*  H*  O  -f  C*  H»  0»,  or  of 
1  eq.  etherine  -j-  1  eq.  water  -h  1  eq.  acet  acid  =  C^  H*  +  HO 

+  C*  H»  0\ 

Properties, —  Acetic  ether  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  appears 
to  be  present  in  some  wines,  to  which  it  imparts  a  {)eculiar  flavour. 
It  is  not  quite  so  volatile  as  sulphuric  ether,  as  it  does  not  boil 
below  165^.  Its  specific  gravity  is  '89.  It  is  soluble  in  seven  limes 
its  weight  of  water,  and  is  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether  in  every 
proportion. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — Acetic  ether  resembles  sulphuric 
ether  in  its  general  properties,  but  is  less  stimulating  and  acts  more 
upon  the  skm.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  used  internally  in  this 
country,  but  its  vapour  is  employed  by  Mr.  Neill  in  the  treatment 
oi  chronic  opacity  of  the  cornea  (see  Acid.  Hydrocyan.  DiL  Uses) ;  and 
the  ether  itself  is  employed  in  the  Liverpool  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
as  a  stimulant  application  to  be  dropped  into  the  ear  in  cases  of 
deafness  depending  upon  either  an  undue  secretion  of  wax,  or  upon 
a  deficiency  of  the  natural  secretion.  Mr.  Neill  thinks  that  the 
formation  of  cataract  is  sometimes  retarded,  if  not  entirely  suspended, 
by  the  application  of  the  vapour  of  this  ether  to  the  eye,  in  the 
manner  referred  to  above. 

Dose, — When  taken  internally^  iTl^xxx  to  f  Jj ;  when  used  in 
vapour ,  TTl^x  twice  a  day ;  when  used  as  a  drop  for  the  ear,  Tl\^3 
to  f  Jij  of  olive  oil. 


OLEUM  -^THEREUM,  L. 
Ethereal  Oil. 

Synonyme,    Oleum  Yini.    Sulphate  of  Ether. 

Take  of  Rectified  spirit,  two  pints. 

Sulphuric  acid,  thirtynsix  fluid  ounces. 
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Solution  of  potash. 

Distilled  water,  of  each  a  fluid  ounce,  or  as 
much  as  may  be  sufficient. 

the  acid  cautiously  with  the  spirit.  Let  the 
liquor  distil  until  a  black  froth  arises ;  then  immediately 
Temove  the  retort  from  the  fire.  Separate  the  lighter 
sopematant  liquor  and  expose  it  to  the  air  for  a  day. 
Add  to  it  the  solution  of  potash,  first  mixed  with  water, 
and  shake  them  all  together.  Lastly,  when  well  washed, 
separate  the  ethereal  oil  which  subsides. 

Bemarit  and  process. — The  proportions  used  in  this  preparation 
difier  firom  those  employed  in  msiking  sulphuric  ether,  though  the 
tMffrediemtt  are  the  same.  The  products  of  the  distillation  are  a 
niall  quantity  of  ether,  water,  sulphurous  acid,  and  a  yellow  oil, 
fluid.  The  ether  and  water  are  formed  as  was  described  in  the 
•eetkm  upon  ether,  p.  124.,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  is  deriyed  from 
the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  the  alcohol, 
which  IB  itBelf  also  decomposed,  its  carbon  forming  the  black  froth 
that  appears  towards  the  close  of  the  operation.  The  lighter 
liouid,  which  is  to  be  separated,  consists  of  the  oleum  ethcreum, 
a  little  ether  dissolved  by  it,  and  a  small  proportion  of  sulphurous 
add.  When  thu  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  ether  evaporates ;  and 
the  sulphurous  acid  is  afterwards  neutralised  by  shaking  the  oil 
with  the  solution  of  potash.  When  this  is  allowed  to  stand  at  rcsl, 
the  oil  separates,  ana  can  be  obtained  pure. 

Properties. — ^Ethereal  oil  is  a  yellow  fluid,  somewhat  resembling 
oil  of  farender  in  appearance ;  it  has  a  penetrating  aromatic  odour; 
its  taste  is  rather  sharp  and  bitter ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is 
dissolved  by  ether  and  by  alcohol.  When  lon^  kept  it  deposits  a 
peculiar  carburet  of  hydrogen,  in  long  prismatic  crystals. 

Characters  and  tests. — Sp.  gr.  1*05.  It  instantly 
subsides  in  the  form  of  globules,  when  dropped  into 
water.  It  is  dissolved  by  ether,  and  does  not  change 
the  colour  of  litmus. 

The  last  character  proves  that  it  has  been  perfectly  freed  from 
sulphurous  acid. 

Composition.  —  This  is  not  constant ;  but,  according  to  Serullas 
and  Dumas,  it  contains  sulphuric  acid,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  nearly  in  the  proportions  requisite  to  form 

1  eq.  of  ether  (oxide  of  ethule)     -  C*  H**  O  =  37 
1  eq.  of  sulphuric  acid         -        -  =40 

1  eq.  oleum  ethereum,  ElO+SO',  eq.  77 
K 
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From  this  conttitatton  it  appears  that  the  name  of  sulphuric 
ether  would  be  more  correctly  applied  to  this  oil  than  to  the 
ether  which  was  formerly  distinguished  foj  that  name.  Sulphate 
of  ether  is  a  title  sometimes  given  to  this  compound. 

Medicinal  pfoperties  and  uses':  —  It  is  stimuiant,  and  is  sup- 
posed also  to  00  slightly  narcotic;  but  it  is  never  used  alone.  It 
forms  an  ingredient  in  the  spiritus  letheris  (sulphurici)  compositus ; 
for  which  purpose  only  it  is  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia. 


SPIRITUS  iETHEREUS  NITROSUS.    D. 
See  Spikitus  .£thbkis  Niteici  (below). 

SPIRITUS  ^THERIS  COMPOSITUS,  L. 

S^nm^fme.    Spiritus  .^heris  Sulphurici  compositus,  PA.  Z.  1836. 

Spiritus  JEth.  yitriolici  comp.  Hoffman's  Anodyne  Liquor. 

Take  of  Ether,  eight  fluid  ounces. 

Rectified  spirit^  sixteen  fluid  ounces. 

Ethereal  oil^  three  fluid  drachms. 
Mix. 

Remarks.  —  The  spirit  renders  the  ether  and  ethereal  oil  mis- 
ctble  with  water. 

Medicinal  properties  ajid  uses.  —  This  is  a  valuable  antispasmo' 
die  and  stimulant;  and  is  given  in  the  low  stages  of  fever,  and  to 
relieve  spasmodic  pains,  colic,  and  hysteria.  It  is  a  useful  addi- 
tion to  laudanum,  when  given  to  procure  sleep,  and  oflen  prevents 
the  opium  from  exciting  nausea.  In  low  intermitting  fever  a  full 
dose,  'n\,xl  to  TT\^lx,  sometimes  produces  sleep  without  an  opiate. 

Dose.  —  V\pLx  to  f 3j. 


SPIRITUS  ^THERIS  NITRICI,  L.D.E. 

Sphut  op  Nitric  Ether. 

Sjfntmyme.    Spudtns  iEthereus  Nitrosus,  2>.    Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

Take  of  Rectified  spirit,  two  pints. 

Nitric  acid  (sp.gr.  1*42)  three  fluid  ounces 
and  a  halfl 

Add  the  acid  gradually  to  the  spirit,  and  mix  ;  then 
let  twenty-eight  fluid  ounces  distil. 
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RemarkM.  —  The  acid  now  ordered  is  of  so.  gr.  1-42,  whilst  that 
hn^alj  used  bj  the  LfOndon  College,  and  still  ordered  by  the  Pbar. 
D.  md  C  was  of  sp.  gr.  1*5.  For  some  consequences  resulting 
from  this  diflference,  see  Mr.  Alsop*s  experiments,  p.  133. 

The  directions  in  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias, 
vhich  nearlj  correspond  with  each  other,  are  more  minute. 
n.  IK     Take  of  Rectified  spu-it,  two  pints  and  eight  fluid 

ounces. 
Pure  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*5)  three  fluid 

ounces. 
Water,  one  ounce. 

Solution  of  ammonia  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Place  six  ounces  of  the  spirit  in  a  glass  matrass  cnpablc  of  holding 
1  quart,  and  connect  this  with  a  Liebig*s  condenser,  whose  further 
«xtremitjr  is  fitted  loosely  by  a  collar  of  tow  into  a  thin  eight- 
oance  phial.  Add  now  the  water  to  the  nitric  acid ;  and,  having 
mtroduced  half  of  the  resulting  solution  into  the  matrass,  through 
isalety  syphon  tube,  close  the  mouth  of  this  tube  with  a  cork,  and 
apply  for  a  few  moments  a  gentle  heat,  so  as  to  cause  a  commence- 
ment of  ebullition.  When  the  action  (which  shortly  afler  com- 
mencing proceeds  with  much  violence,  and  should  be  moderated 
by  the  external  application  of  cold  water)  has  relaxed,  introduce 
gradually  the  remainder  of  the  acid,  so  as  to  restore  it.  The  action 
baring  entirely  ceased,  agitate  the  distilled  product  with  half  its 
hoik  of  the  solution  of  ammonia  ;  allow  the  mixture  to  rest  for  a  few 
minutes ;  and,  bavin?  separated  the  supernatant  ethereal  liquid,  mix 
ibar  ounces  of  it  with  the  rest  of  the  spirit  and  preserve  the  product 
in  a  well  stopped  bottle. 

Ed,  Rectified  spirit  Oii  and  fjvi.  Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1  '5)  fjvii. 
Put  fifleen  fluid  ounces  of  the  spirit,  with  a  little  clean  sand,  into  a 
two  pint  matrass,  fitted  with  a  cork,  through  which  are  passed  a 
safety  tube  terminating  an  inch  above  the  spirit,  and  anotner  tube 
leading  to  a  refrigeratorpr.  The  safetjr  tube  being  filled  with  pure 
nitric  acid,  add  through  it  gradually  f  ^^iij  ss  of  the  acid.  When  the 
ebullition,  which  slowly  rises,  is  nearly  over,  add  the  rest  of  the  acid 
gradually,  f  Jss  at  a  time,  waiting  till  the  ebullition  caused  by  each 
portion  is  nearly  over,  before  adding  more,  and  cooling  the  refri- 
geratorv  with  a  stream  of  water,  iced  in  summer.  The  ether  thus 
distilled  over  being  received  in  a  bottle,  is  to  be  agitated  first  with 
a  little  milk  of  lime,  till  it  ceases  to  redden  litmus  paper,  and  then 
with  half  its  volume  of  concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of  lime. 
The  pure  hyponitrous  ether  thus  obtained,  which  should  have  a 
density  of  '899,  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  the  remainder  of  the  rec- 
tified spirit,  or  exactly  four  times  its  volume.  Its  density  by  this 
process  is  *847. 

Note.  —  The  condenser  and  receiver  must  be  kept  cold  bv  ice 
and  salt,  or  by  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  sulphate  of  soifa  in 
small  crystals,  and  five  of  commercial  muriatic  acid.  Spirit  of 
nitric  etner  ought  not  to  be  kept  long,  as  it  always  undergoes  de- 
composiUon,  and  becomes  at  length  strongly  acid,  £• 
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Proeeis.  —  When  nitric  acid  acta  upon  alcohol,  a  great  rise  of 
temperature  is  produced ;  both  the  acid  and  the  spirit  are  decom- 
posed, and  various  products  are  formed,  which  depend  upon  the 
proportions  employed  and  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  applied. 
When  the  proportions  are  such  as  are  directed  by  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia, and  the  temperature  at  which  the  distillation  is  carried  on  is 
moderate,  the  nitric  acid  is  changed  into  hyponitrous  acid  by  the 
loss  of  two  of  its  equivalents  of  oxygen,  which  combine  with  some 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  spirit.  The  spirit  is  converted  into  ether 
and  water,  the  former  of  which  combines  with  the  hyponitrous 
acid,  and  forms  hyponitrous  ether,  which  being  dissolved  by 
some  undecomposed  spirit  is  distilled  as  spiritus  sthcris  nitrici. 
When  made  according  to  the  Edinburgh  or  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias, 
hyponitrous  ether  alone  is  distilled,  and  is  afterwards  mixed  with 
the  proper  quantity  of  spirit.  The  heat  evolved  during  the  pro- 
cess itself  is  sufficient  for  the  distillation  of  the  whole  of  the  ether. 
A  small  quantity  of  free  acid  and  a  little  water  are  also  distilled, 
the  former  of  which  is  separated  by  agitation  with  the  lime  or 
ammonia,  and  the  latt<2r  by  mixture  with  the  solution  of  muriate 
of  lime. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  other  compounds  arc  formed  by 
changes  in  the  composition  of  some  of  the  superfluous  spirit.  A 
fluid  termed  aldehyd  (and  occasionally  also  acetic  and  oxalic 
acids)  are  produced,  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  as  well 
as  the  hydrogen  of  the  spirit,  by  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Golding  Bird  *,  the  aldehyd  is  generated,  but  does 
not  appear  in  the  distilled  liquid,  until  the  formation  of  ether  has 
nearly  ceased ;  and  he  attributes  the  pungent  acrid  flavour  fre- 
quently noticed  in  the  spirit  of  nitric  ether  to  the  presence  of  that 
compound. 

Tne  following  diagram,  copied  from  Pereira's  Mat.  Med.,  illus- 
trates the  essential  changes  which  take  place;  which  are,  that 
the  nitric  acid  by  losing  oxygen  becomes  hyponitrous  acid,  which 
combines  with  etner  from  half  the  alcohol  forming  hyponitrous  ether. 
The  remaining  alcohol  combines  with  the  oxygen  lost,  and  forms 
aldeliyd  and  water.  If  the  heat  is  continued  too  long,  or  is  too 
great,  some  of  the  carbon  also  is  oxidised,  and  acetic  or  oxalic  acid 
IS  formed. 


Matsbiau. 


Composition. 


2  eq«.  alcobol 


I: 


eq.  oxide  etbule 
eq.  water 


I  CO  nitric  acid   \ '  **>•  *»ypon'troai  acid   "^ 

I  cq.  niwc  acia   ^^  eqi.  oxygen  -       -       -       -  ^ 

if  2eqi.  hydrogen  -  f 
1  eq.  ethule  1 3  eq».  hydrogen 
( 4  eqs.  carbon 
1  eq.  oxygen 
I  eq.  water 


Results. 

1 1  eq.  hyponitrous 
(.     ether. 
—  I  eq.  water. 


-3  eqs.  water. 


I  eq.  aldehyd. 


♦  London  and  Edin.  Mill  Mag.  vol  xiv.  p.  324. 
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Or,  more  nmpl  j  thus :  — 

MA-ruiALB.  CoMPosiTioy.  Rekultb. 

loM  alcofaAl       J  ^  *•!•  e*h«" ^  1  eq.  hypooitrouf  ether. 

«l>.  «Nwn»»        I  ,  ^^   ^,j^p .       ^■r:^__  \  eq.  water. 

1««.  nitric  add   J  »  «!•  hyP«»n«troui  add ^-^ 

^  M«Mw  •«»   J  2  eqs.  oxygen . 

1  eqt.  alcohol . ::::.r=^  r-_. ,  Aldehyd  and  water. 

It  is  Stated  bj  Mr.  Alsop*  that  the  product  of  this  process  varies 
eonndeniblj  with  varieties  in  the  mode  of  operating.  When  a  few 
onnces  only  of  spirit,  and  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*375,  instead  of 
1*5,  were  used,  and  the  deficiency  in  strength  was  compensated  by 
tn  increased  quantity  of  acid,  scarcely  any  ether  was  present  in 
tlie  portion  ordered  to  be  distilled ;  but  a  large  quantity  was  ob- 
tained on  continuing  the  distillation,  from  the  fluid  remaining  in 
tlie  retort.  When  the  quantities  were  those  prescribed  in  the 
Pharmacopccia  of  1836,  and  the  acid  was  of  sp.  gr.  1*5,  ether  formed 
throoghoat  the  process,  and  a  very  fair  sample  of  spiritus  actheris 
nitrici  was  obtamcd,  but  still  a  large  proportion  of  ether  remained 
beliind. 

In  Germany  it  is  customary  to  adopt  Licbig*s  method,  which  is 
to  form  hyponitrous  acid  by  the  action  of  starch  or  sugar  upon 
nitric  acicf,  which  is  then  conducted  into  a  cooled,  two-necked 
receiver  containing  alcohol.  This  is  rapidly  converted  into  hypo- 
nitrous  ether,  and  passes  through  the  second  neck  of  the  bottle 
into  a  condenser.  It  may  afterwards  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient 
{quantity  of  spirit,  to  make  it  correspond  with  the  officinal  prepara- 
tion. During  the  process  a  small  portion  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
formed,  which  Mr.  Bastick  has  found  to  amount  to  -^  gr.  in  100 
grains  of  spiritus  aetheris  nitrici.  He  has  examined  this  compound 
when  prepared  according  to  the  pharmacopceial  directions,  but  has 
not  found  a  trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid  present  in  it.f  Mr.  Dalpaiz, 
on  the  contrary,  found  that  a  small  portion  of  this  acid  was  formed 
when  he  used  nitric  acid  sp.  gr.  1*5,  and  still  more  when  he  used 
a  weaker  acid,  and  in  smaller  quantity,  and  applied  a  higher  tem- 
perature. He  found  that  moderating  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  dimininhcd  or  entirely  checked  the  formation  of  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  He  scarcely  detected  any  of  this  acid  in  commercial 
spiritus  sthcris  nitrici.  \  The  residual  liquor  obtained  from  ma- 
nufacturing fulminating  quicksilver,  which  consists  chiefly  of  spirit 
and  nitric  acid,  is  used  by  some  persons  for  the  preparation  of 
ppiritus  setheris  nitrici,  and  always  produces  a  considerable  quantity 
of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Properties.  —  Spiritus  atheris  nitrici  is  colourless,  very  volatile, 
and  has  a  rather  fragrant  odour ;  its  flavour  is  peculiar,  and  to 
nuny  palates  sickly.  It  is  very  inflammable,  changes  litmus  paper 
slightly  red,  and  discharges  the  colour  from  syrup  of  red  poppy 
when  mixed  with  it  for  some  time.    It  readily  undergoes  change, 

*  Fharm.  Joura.  March,  1844,  p.  425.,  et  seq. 

t  l^harm.  Joum.  Dec.  1843,  p.  278. 

t  Joum.  do  Pharm.  quoted  in  the  Tharm.  Joum.  May,  1844,  p.  645. 
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nnd  becomes  more  acid  when  long  kept.    It  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol  in  every  proportion. 

Characters  and  tests.  — Sp.  gr.  -834  ('847,  ^.>  It 
Blightly  changes  the  colour  of  litmus,  red.  Carbonate 
of  soda  being  added,  no  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  escape. 

It  effervesces  feebly  or  not  at  all  with  bicarbonate  of  potash. 
When  agitated  with  twice  its  volume  of  concentrated  solution  of 
muriate  of  lime,  12  per  cent,  of  ether  slowly  separates,  E. 

The  principal  adulterations  are  nitrous  acid,  formed  when  it  is 
long  kept,  in  which  case  it  effervesces  with  carbonates ;  and  too 
mucli  spirit  or  water  fraudulently  mixed.  The  specific  gravity  is 
intended  to  show  this  fraud,  and  the  muriate  of  time  test  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  Ed.  Ph.  with  the  same  intention. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Diuretic,  diaphoretic^  and  refrigerant. 
It  generally  acts  as  a  refrigerant  in  allaying  thirst  and  fever ;  but 
in  some  constitutions  it  increases  these  symptoms.  This  circum- 
stance has,  however,  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  an  adulterated 
specimen.  If  its  use  is  lon^  continued,  it  sometimes  causes  sa- 
livation, which  is  occasionally  distinguished  with  difficulty  from 
mercurial  salivation,  as  there  are  both  fetor  of  the  breath  and  red- 
ness of  the  gums. 

Uses.  —  Iw  fever,  especially  in  children,  combined  with  liquor 
ammonias  acetatis.  In  dropsy,  combined  with  squill  or  digitalis. 
In  goiiorrhixa,  during  the  acute  stage,  combined  with  nitrate  of 
potash  and  plenty  of  barley  water,  and,  at  a  later  stage,  combined 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  copaiba.  In  strangury  produced  by  the 
application  of  a  blister. 

Dose.  —  V\x  to  TTIxl  in  any  suitable  vehicle, 

Incompatibles. —  Spirit  of  nitric  ether  should  not  be  prescribed 
in  any  mixture  coloured  with  red  poppy  syrup,  as  it  quickly  dis- 
charges the  colour.  It  affects  syrup  or  tincture  of  saffron  less  than 
any  other  colour. 


SPIRITUS  -ETHEREUS  OLEOSUS,  D. 

(LiQVOR   ^THERKUS   Ol<EOSU8.) 

Spirit  of  Ethereal  Oil. 

Take  of  Rectified  spirit,  one  pint  and  a  half. 

Oil  of  vitnol  of  commerce,  one  pint  and  a  half. 

Mix  k^.^  °V*P5«ric  ether,  five  fluid  ounces, 
mat^q  or  ^i        "''^1'''^  "^'^"^  ""®  P'"t  of  the  rectified  spirit  in  a 
applvheftf  « ^^?''!|'  ?«"necting  this  with  a  Liebig's  condenser, 
tRp^mc^?'^  ^^''^  ^'"  ^  ^^^^^  ^'^'^  begins  to  rfse.     Separat^ 
fxpoaed  k  .sf   ^^  ^^^^^  stratum  of  the  distilled  liquid,  and  having 

r— *      m  a  capsule  for  twenty-four  hours  to  the  atmosphere, 
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lei  Uie  reudual  oil  be  transferred  to  a  moist  paper  filter,  and  washed 
vith  a  litUe  cold  water,  so  as  to  remove  anj  adhering  acid.  Let 
it  now  be  introduced  into  a  bottle  containing  the  remainder  of  the 
sfNrit  mixed  with  the  ether  and  dissolved. 

Remarkt. — This  preparation  is  very  similar  to  the  spiritus 
ctheris  comp.  of  the  Ph.  Lond.  The  first  part  of  the  process 
corresponda  with  that  for  making  oleum  fetherum,  and  the  result 
is  then  mixed  with  ether  and  spirit,  as  in  that  preparation. 

Uses  amd  dose. — The  same  as  Sp.  ^th.  Comp.  p.  130. 

SPIRITUS  -ETHERIS  SULPHURICI,  E. 
Spirit  of  Sulphubic  Ethsk. 

Take  of  Sulphuric  ether,  a  pint ; 
Rectified  spirit,  two  pints. 

Mix  them.     The  density  of  this  preparation  ought  to  be  *809. 

Bemarks. — This  preparation  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
sp.  SBth.  comp^  former! J  called  spiritus  aetheris  sulphurici  com- 
pontufl  of  the  Ph.  L.,  as  it  differs  from  it  materially  in  flavour, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  ethereal  oil ;  and  owing  to  the  same 
cause  it  is  supposed  not  to  be  equally  sedative  or  soporific  in  fever, 
though  it  b  equally  useful  as  a  stimulatU  or  antispasmodic, 

Ihse. —  TTj^xx  to  f  3j. 

CHLOROFORMYLE,  L.D.    CHLOROFORMUM,  D. 

Syntmyme.    Chloroform.    Terchloride  of  Formylc.    (C*H  +  CP.) 

Take  of  Chlorinated  lime,  four  pounds. 
Bectificd  spirit,  half  a  pint. 
Water,  ten  pints. 

Chloride  of  calcium^  broken  into  pieces^  a 
drachm. 
Put  the  lime  first  mixed  with  the  water,  into  a  retort, 
and  add  the  spirit  to  them,  so  that  the  mixture  may  fill 
only  the  third  part  of  the  retort.  Then  heat  them  in  a 
sand-bath^  and  as  soon  as  ebullition  begins^  withdraw 
the  heat  as  quickly  as  possible,  lest  the  retort  should 
be  broken  by  the  sudden  increase  of  heat.  Let  the 
liquid  distil  into  the  receiver  so  long  that  there  may  be 
nothing  which  subsides^  the  heat  being  reapplied  if 
necessary.  To  the  distilled  liquid  add  a  quarter  of  the 
water,  and  shake  them  all  well  together.  Carefully 
separate  the  heavier  portion  which  subsides^  and  add  th^ 
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chloride  to  it,  and  frequently  shake  them  for  an  hour. 
Lastly,  let  the  liquid  distil  again  from  a  glass  retort  into 
a  glass  receiver. 

Ph,  D,    Take  of  Chlorinated  lime,  ten  pounds. 

Fresh  burnt  lime,  five  pounds. 

Water,  four  gallons. 

Rectified  spirit,  twenty-  five  ounces. 

Peroxide  of  manganese,  in  fine  powder,  two 
drachms. 
Slake  the  lime  with  a  quart  of  the  water,  first  raised  to  the  boil- 
ing temperature,  and  having  placed  the  slaked  lime  and  the  chlo- 
rinated lime  in  a  sheet-iron  or  copper  still,  pour  on  the  residue  of 
the  water,  first  mixed  with  the  spirit  and  raised  to  a  temperature 
of  100^  Connect  now  the  still  with  a  condenser,  and  apply  heat, 
which  must,  however,  be  withdrawn  the  moment  the  aistillatioii 
commences.  The  distilled  product,  the  bulk  of  which  need  not 
exceed  a  quart,  will  occur  in  two  distinct  strata,  the  lower  of  which 
is  the  crude  chloroform.  Let  this  be  agitated  twice  in  succession 
with  an  equal  volume  of  distilled  water,  and  then  in  a  separate 
bottle  with  half  its  volume  of  pure  sulphuric  acid.  Lastly,  let  it 
be  shaken  in  a  matrass  with  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  rec« 
tified  from  off"  this  at  a  very  gentle  heat. 

The  lighter  liquid  which  distils  over  with  the  chloroform,  and 
the  water  used  in  washing  the  latter,  should  be  preserved  with  the 
view  of  their  being  introduced  with  a  new  charge  into  the  still 
in  a  subsequent  process. 

Remarks, —  When  the  materials  above  prescribed  are  mixed  and 
gently  heated  together,  a  very  sudden  increase  of  temperature 
takes  place,  accompanied  by  violent  action,  almost  amounting  to 
an  explosion.  To  prevent  the  retort  from  being  broken,  it  must 
be  of  a  large  size,  and  the  heat  must  be  withdrawn  the  moment  the 
action  commences.  During  the  process,  the  spirit  is  decomposed, 
part  of  its  constituents  being  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  '*  radicle,** 
termed  formyle,  C^II,  which  combines  with  3  eqs.  of  chlorine,  and 
forms  terchloride  of  formy le,  C  -  H + CI'.  The  London  name,  chlo- 
roformyle,  more  nearly  expresses  its  composition  than  the  ordinary 
one  of  chloroform. 

Characters  and  tests.  —  Colourless ;  of  an  agreeable 
odour ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  not  less  than  1*48  (1*496  D.).  It  is 
pcarcely  at  all  soluble  in  water.  It  does  not  change  the 
colour  of  litmus  to  red.  It  soon  flies  ofl^  when  rubbed 
i^pon  the  skin,  scarcely  any  smell  remaining. 

Adulterations.  —  The  most  probable  is  the  presence  of  spirit 

nuxed  with  the  chloroform ;  and  the  lower  the  specific  gravity  the 

^orse  the  sample.    It  can  be  obtained  as  high  at  1*5.    At  present, 

o  satisfactory  tests  are  known,  except  the  specific  gravity,  to  guivd 
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igainst  impuritj.  The  effect  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  ogitated  with 
it  and  left  at  rest,  is  often  relied  on ;  the  darker  it  becomes,  the 
wone  the  specimen ;  but  there  are  manj  fallacies  which  prevent 
tUs  from  being  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Medidmal  properties  and  uses. — AruBsthetic,  Chloroform  is  one 
of  a  large  class  oi  substances  which  possess  the  power  of  suspending 
lensatioiiv  consciousness,  and  voluntary  motion  in  various  degrees  ; 
from  a  merely  diminished  sensibility  to  the  most  profound  uncon- 
iciousBess,  terminating  even  in  death.  Of  these  substances  ether 
and  chloroform  have  been  the  most  extensively  used  and  the  most 
earefully  studied,  and  the  latter  is  now  employed  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  otners. 

Ether  has  for  many  years  been  known  to  possess  the  power, 
when  inhaled  from  a  bladder,  of  inducing  cheerful  excitcuient  and 
violent  muscular  motions,  similar  to  those  caused  by  laughing  gas ; 
and  1  have  of^en  seen  it  employed  for  this  purpose  eighteen  years 
BDoe.  But  when  a  large  quantity  (f  ^^s  to  f^ij  or  f^iij)  is 
inhaled,  the  excitement  generally  abates  and  the  muscular  motions 
are  subdued  until  the  patient  becomes  unconscious  of  pain,  and, 
in  many  instances,  of  surrounding  objects  also,  and  lies  passively 
under  the  hands  of  the  operator. 

This  state  of  insensibility  is  sometimes  followed  by  sleep,  and  is 
not  generally  succeeded  by  depression  of  the  vital  powers.  The 
tensations  of  most  patients  are  agreeable  whilst  inhaling  the  vapour 
of  the  ether,  but  some  feel  almost  suflucated,  and  require  frequent 
draughts  of  air  free  from  the  ethereal  vapour  ;  and  others,  again, 
experience  such  distress  that  tbev  cannot  be  induced  to  persevere 
with  its  inhalation.  When  cough  and  irritation  of  the  bronchial 
membrane  are  occasioned,  they  are  generally  attributed  to  the 
ether  having  been  contaminate<l  with  a  little  spirit,  and  accord- 
ingly, during  the  period  in  which  ether  was  employed,  great  care 
was  exercbed  to  have  it  well  washed  with  water,  that  all  the  spirit 
might  be  removed. 

Ether  is  now  so  entirely  superseded  by  chloroform,  that  I  shall 
only  mention  further  the  differences  between  them,  and  leave  all 
notice  of  their  uses  for  the  remarks  upon  the  latter. 

Differences  between  ether  and  chloroform,  —  Ether  produces 
much  more  excitement  and  more  vivid  impressions  than  chloroform, 
and  seldom  causes  such  entire  unconsciousness  of  surrounding 
objects.  It  is  not  generally  followed  by  so  much  depression  as 
chloroform.  It  more  frequently  excites  cough  and  violent  mus- 
cular actions,  rendering  an  operation  difBcult.  A.  much  larger 
quantity  (on  an  average,  at  least  six  or  eight  times  as  much)  of 
ether  is  requisite  to  produce  the  effect,  and  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
ministering it  is  greater,  some  inhaling  apparatus  being  indis- 
pensable. Tlie  odour  of  the  ether  remams  much  longer  about  the 
room  and  patient. 

Medicinal  properties  and  effects, — Chloroform  is  the  most  speedy 
and  powerful,  as  well  as  the  most  agreeable,  of  the  class  of  remedies 
aow  Known  as  anaesthetics^  or  agents  which  possess  the  power  of 
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suspending  for  a  time  the  mental  and  sensorial  functioiis.  When 
inhaled,  the  sensation  is  to  most  persons  agreeable,  sometimes  even 
producing  vivid  excitement  and  the  most  pleasurable  sensations ; 
out  in  others  it  excites  an  oppressive  feeling  of  suffocation,  whidi 
continues  until,  sensibility  being  lost,  the  sensation  ceases  to  be  re- 
cognised. When  produced,  it  may  often  be  lessened  or  entirely 
removed,  by  withdrawing  the  chloroform  for  a  few  moments  and 
allowing  free  access  of  air.  When  the  chloroform  is  again  applied, 
more  air  should  be  inhaled  along  with  it  than  is  necessary  in  cases 
In  which  this  painful  sensation  is  not  excited. 
.  The  amount  of  unconsciousness  varies  in  different  cases  Arom 
mere  partial  loss  of  feeling  to  the  most  profound  and  death-like 
insensibility.  In  many  cases,  especially  in  midwifery  practice,  the 
former  is  the  most  favourable  condition,  and  in  it  the  patient, 
though  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  accoucheur,  of  the  accession 
of  the  uterine  contractions,  and  of  the  passage  of  the  child*s  head 
over  the  perinaeum,  is  still  free  from  pain ;  and  whilst  aware  that 
the  child  is  coming  into  the  world,  is  entirely  spared  from  the 
sufiering  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  attends  upon  this 
event.  This  semi-unconsciousness  is  obtained  when  the  chloroform 
is  given  in  small  quantities,  and  only  at  intervals,  free  access  of 
air  being  allowed  at  times,  until  the  patient  besins  to  speak,  or  to 
show  signs  of  returning  suffering.  When  the  chloroform  is  given 
continuously,  and  mixed  with  but  little  air,  the  insensibility 
speedily  becomes  complete,  and  the  patient  lies  in  a  condition  of 
apparently  profound  coma ;  the  pulse  is  frequently  small,  the 
breathing  slow  and  diminished  in  force,  and  the  surface  of  the  body 
is  often  below  the  natural  temperature.  In  general  the  patient 
soon  recovers  from  this  state;  but  sometimes  it  terminates  in 
death,  as  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  I  shall  now  point  out  the 
injurious  consequences  which  often  attend  upon  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform. 

Vomiting.  —  Amongst  the  immediate  effects  produced  by  its 
administration,  vomiting  is  frequently  present.  It  often  seems 
dependent  upon  food  having  been  recently  taken ;  but  in  several 
instances,  neither  food  nor  drink  has  been  swallowed  for  several 
hours  previously.  It  is,  however,  very  important  to  attend  to  this 
particular,  as  in  several  cases  chloroform  produces  no  effect  what* 
ever  even  when  inhaled  in  large  quantities,  immediately  after  a  full 
meal. 

Headache  is  another  not  unfrequent  result,  though  the  contrary 
has  often  been  stated.  In  some  cases  this  continues  for  several 
hours,  and  in  one  instance  under  my  notice,  it  did  not  entirely 
disappear  for  some  days.  It  is  principally  confined  to  the  fore* 
head. 

Convulsions  are  very  frequent,  and  I  use  the  term  "  very  "  ad- 
visedly. In  one  or  two  reports  it  is  said,  "  Nearly  all  the  patients 
operated  upon  were  more  or  less  convulsed;**  and  in  some  instances 
this  has  rendered  an  operation  almost  impracticable.  In  one  case, 
(tying  the  brachial  artery),  the  muscles  oi  the  arm  were  so  violentljr 
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dfeetod  ihmt  the  Tessel  could  scarcely  be  framed,  and  the  accom- 
puying  Teins  were  so  swollen  and  turgid  as  to  obscure  it  even 
when  exposed,  rendering  the  operation  very  unsatisfactory.  In 
mother  case,  an  operation  upon  the  perinieum,  the  urethra  and 
other  parts  were  so  forcibly  and  suddenly  retracted  several  times, 
at  to  remove  tbem  from  the  control  of  the  operator;  and  in  a  third 
case,  one  of  lithotomy,  it  required  the  vigorous  efforts  of  four 
persons  to  bold  the  patient  on  the  table,  even  after  being  tied  up 
m  the  proper  position.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  accurate  sta- 
tistics m  the  matter,  but  probauly  one  patient  in  six  or  eight  is 
■fiected  with  convulsions,  more  or  less  severely. 

In  many  cases  they  are  accompanied  by  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
whilit  m  others  they  resemble  common  hysterical  symptoms.  One 
inportant  caution  to  be  learnt  from  this  is,  never  to  attempt  any 
operation  without  having  an  assistant  at  hand.  It  has  sometimes 
heen  supposed  that  convulsions  only  occur  before  the  full  effect  of 
the  chloroform  is  produced ;  but  m  many  reports  it  is  distinctly 
specified  that  **the  patient  was  fully  under  its  influence,*'  and  this 
has  been  the  case  m  my  own  observation.  It  is  fortunate,  how- 
ever, that  these  convulsions  scarcely  ever  commence  during  the 
operation:  they  are  generally  manifested  as  soon  as  the  agent 
b^ins  to  take  effect,  if  they  are  present  at  all ;  and  therefore  a 
•nraeon  is  not  liable  to  be  betrayed  into  commencing  an  operation 
dunng  their  absence,  and  being  interrupted  by  their  subsequent 
appearance.  If  they  are  so  severe  as  to  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion, he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  till  the  effects  of  the  chloro- 
form have  ffone  off,  and  his  patient  is  then  no  worse  off  than  if 
chloroform  had  not  been  known. 

Depression  or  prostration.  —  This  is  generally  produced,  more  or 
lets,  and  sometimes  to  an  alarming  degree.  Chloroform  generally 
diminishes  the  number  of  pulsations  ;  and  in  some  instances  both 
the  heart  and  lungs  have  almost  ceased  to  act,  and  fears  been 
entertained  that  the  patients  would  die  under  the  operation ;  but 
they  have  rallied,  ana  done  well  ultimately.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  depression  is  very  alarming,  and  amounts  to  perfect 
syncope ;  which  is  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  patient  is  in  such 
a  state  as  to  forbid  the  employment  of  ordinary  stimulants,  such  as 
brandy,  wine,  or  ether ;  for,  being  unconscious,  there  is  extreme 
danger  of  fatal  suffocation,  if  any  fluid  is  poured  down  the  throat, 
from  the  patient^s  inability  to  swallow  it.  In  some  cases,  though  the 
patients  have  rallied  from  the  immediate  depression,  the  prostration 
which  remained  has  never  been  removed,  and  the  patients  have 
died  shortly,  when,  under  other  circumstances,  the  presumption 
would  have  been  in  favour  of  recovery.  In  one  or  two  cases,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  which  the  patients  are  reported  to  have  been  at 
death's  door,  and  pulseless,  from  uterine  ha3morrhage,  or  prostration 
otherwise  induced,  they  have  rallied  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, and  operations  have  been  safely  performed,  though  ordinary 
stimulants  have  been  previously  tried  in  vain. 
Secondary  htemorrhage,  —  The  reports    generally  are,   "very 
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trifling  hiemorrhage,**  **no  secondary  bsemorrhage,**  &c.,  and  in 
midwifery  cases  this  is  striking.  In  several  instances  in  which 
there  has  previously  been  a  disposition  to  flooding,  there  has  been 
none  when  chloroform  was  used.  The  result  of  experience  is  in 
favour  of  this  agent,  as  regards  this  particular  effect. 

Excoriation  of  the  lips  and  nose  may  be  prevented  by  taking 
care  to  avoid  direct  contact. 

Pathological  appearances  after  death  from  chloroform.  —  The 
experiments  by  Mr.  Wakley,  m  addition  to  those  of  Dr.  Gibson  of 
Newcastle,  Mr.  Gore,  M.  Gruby,  and  others,  have  proved  indis- 
putably that  death  may  be  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform 
vapour,  or  by  its  introduction  by  injection  into  the  vascular  system. 
In  all  these  cases  the  post-mortem  appearances  were  the  same :  — 
*'  Excessive  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  large  vessels  of  the  heart, 
such  as  was  perhaps  scarcely  ever  witnessed  in  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations" {Wahley).  **£normous  congestion  of  the  lungs,  so 
that  they  appeared  almost  like  one  vast  apoplectic  spot**  (^Gibson). 
** Great  congestion  of  the  lungs;  not  very  great  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  *'  (^Gore). 

In  one  respect  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Gore  were  particularly 
interesting  in  their  bearmg  upon  midwifery.  He  killed  a  rabbit 
which  was  nearly  at  the  full  period  of  utero-gestation,  by  the 
repeated  inhalation  of  chloroform  vapour,  and  then  extracted  six 
young  ones  from  the  uterus  of  the  mother,  which  all  lived  for 
several  minutes.  I  ha^e  been  struck  by  the  few  cases  of  still-born 
children  in  the  reports  of  cases  requiring  turning  or  instrumental 
assistance.  It  appears  as  if  the  child  had  a  better  chance  of  life 
flfler  the  em[)loymcnt  of  chloroform  than  without  it,  as  it  is  usual 
to  have  a  greater  number  of  still-born  children  with  such  cases  as 
have  been  reported. 

From  the  experiments  of  M.  Gruby,  it  appears  that  the  unin- 
terrupted inhalation  of  chloroform  for  from  three  to  five  minutesi 
caused  death  in  several  of  the  animals  experimented  upon  ;  whilst 
similar  animals  breathed  the  vapour  for  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  without  injury,  if  occasional  draughts  of  unmixed  atmospheric 
air  were  interposed ;  from  which  the  important  inference  is  to  be 
drawn,  that  we  ought,  in  every  case  of  its  administration,  to  re- 
move the  sponge  occasionally,  and  allow  the  patient  to  inspire  pure 
air  alone. 

The  statement  that  the  vitality  of  the  blood  is  impaired  by 
anaesthetic  agents  is  not  in  all  cases  borne  out  by  facts ;  for  in  Dr. 
Snow's  report  of  ether  cases  be  says  the  blood  coagulated  firmly  in 
every  case,  and  the  jets  of  blood  from  divided  arteries  had  the 
usual  vermilion  colour ;  and  in  a  rabbit  killed  by  chloroform,  Mr. 
^ore  found  that  the  blood  drawn  from  the  jugular  and  crural 
veins  just  before  death,  coagulated  quickly  and  firmly.  But  in 
nearly  every  case  of  death  m  the  human  subject  the  blood  has 
o^n  found  fluid  aOer  death,  and  the  walls  of  the  heart  flaccid. 
^  ^^'^en**  Summary  of  Fatal  Cases,    Med,  Gaz.  Ap.  1849.) 

^^^from  chloroform,  —  In  several  cases  death  has  occurred  in 
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dK  Imman  subject  under  tlic  influence  of  chloroform,  and  although 
It  &r8t,  attempts  were  made  to  show  that  the  pati  nts  had  died  from 
in^rihing,  in  short,  rather  than  the  chloroform,  it  is  impossible  to 
lead  the  report  of  these  cases  \vithout  being  conA'inccd  that  the  death 
has  been  occasioned  bj  this  agent.    In  some  instances  the  patient 
has  at  first  appeared  to  be  simply  insensible  as  usual,  but  has  been 
found  to  be  dead  without  its  having  been  discovered  at  the  time ; 
whOst  in  other  instances  he  has  been  talking  and  asking  for  more, 
one  moment,  and  the  next  has  fallen  back  suddenly,  dead.     In 
iiesrlj  all  the  cases  reported  the  death  has  been  startling  in  its  sud- 
dennesa,  and  has  occurred  without  premonitory  indications  which 
oonld  aronse  the  fears  or  watchfulness  of  the  operator ;  and  it  has 
sbo  been  no  rapid  as  to  render  the  employment  or  remedies  vain,  since 
ihej  could  only  be  used  upon  a  person  already  irrevocably  beyond 
the  influence  of  external  agents  of  whatever  description.    In  the 
iatol  cases  there  has  been  no  uniformity  as  to  the  amount  inhaled, 
death  having  occurred  afler  small  quantities  more  frequently  than 
alter  inhalation  continued  for  the  usual  time  :  and  there  is  no  re- 
corded instance  of  death  in  which  the  sufierer  has  inhaled  the 
enormous  quantities  which  the  Edinburgh  accoucheurs  administer 
to  their  patients.     This  subject  has  been  recently  examined  with 
great  care  by  Mr.  Ed.  Bickcrsteth  of  Liverpool,  and  his  paper  in 
ue  Month.  Jour.  Med.  Science,  Sept.  1853,  will  well  repay  perusal ; 
but  in  this  place  we  can  merely  give  a  summary  of  his  observations. 
In  every  case  (with  a  single  exception)  the  respiration  ceased 
some  time  before  the  hearths  action  failed ;  in  some  cases  there  was 
a  considerable  interval.   Hence  the  imperative  necessitt/  of  attending 
to  the  state  of  the  respiration,  rather  than  that  of  theptdse,  for  warning 
of  the  approach  of  danger. 

In  several  cases  artificial  respiration  restored  the  patient  afler 
apparent  death ;  both  respiration  and  circulation  having  entirely 
ceased  in  one  or  two  of  the  cases.  But  in  some  of  these,  artificial 
respiration  was  tried  in  vain,  until  the  tongue  was  drawn  forward 
out  of  the  mouth.  The  patient  generally  lying  upon  the  back,  the 
root  of  the  tongue  falls  backwards  when  sensibility  has  entirely 
gone,  and  closes  the  entrance  to  the  larynx.  Hence  the  first  step 
should  be  to  draw  the  tongue  well  forward  and  keep  itprotnuling 
from  the  mouth  by  means  of  a  hook,  and  then  to  apply  artificiaJ 
respiration  pcrseveringly. 

In  some  cases  when  the  animal  had  been  perfectly  restored  by 
artificial  respiration  maintained  by  pure  air,  the  condition  of  stupor, 
and  eventually  death  was  produced  by  substituting  air  loaded  with 
the  vapour  of  chloroform.  Hence  the  importance  of  never  allowing 
the  handkerchief  containing  the  chloroform  to  remain  upon  the  patients 
face  after  the  requisite  unconsciousness  has  been  obtained.  It 
ought  then  to  be  removed,  and  reapplied  if  occasion  requires  it. 

In  most  cases  the  pulse  is  at  first  excited,  then  frequently  becomes 
small,  frequent,  and  weak,  and  at  last,  when  anaesthesia  is  perfect,  it 
almost  always  becomes  tranquil,  and  some  heats  lower  than  the 
natural  standard,    Tbb  is  so  uniformly  observed,  that  if  the  respi* 
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ration  continues  perfect,  an  apparent  failing  in  the  state  of  the 
pulse  is  not  an  indication  of  danger.  In  some  cases,  respiration 
continuing  perfect,  and  insensibility  oeing  complete,  Mtf/Tv^reftiddeii/jf 
failed  entirely  at  the  moment  when  the  first  incision  was  made.  In 
all  of  these  the  patient  recovered  without  special  treatment ;  but 
they  point  to  the  possibility  that  the  system  receiyes  a  shock  at  the 
commencement  or  the  operation,  even  during  the  unconsciousness 
produced  by  chloroform.  Now,  patients  have  died  from  shocks  upon 
the  operating  table  before  the  introduction  of  this  agent,  and  nad 
the  aoove  cases  died,  the  death  ought  probably  to  be  attributed  to 
the  shock,  and  not  to  the  influence  of  chlorororm.  In  giving  evi- 
dence therefore  on  a  coroner^s  inquest,  it  will  be  very  important  to 
be  sure  whether  the  breathing  or  the  pulse  failed  first.  If  the 
former,  the  experiments  now  under  review  make  it  probable  that 
chloroform  would  be  the  cause  of  death ;  if  the  latter,  that  the 
shock  was  the  occasion  of  it.  This,  however,  is  a  point  which  both 
requires  and  deserves  further  investigation. 

The  smallness  of  the  quantity  generally  administered  in  those 
cases  in  which  death  has  resulted  (sometimes  not  more  than  f 5ij) 
is  remarkable;  and  Mr.  Lowndes,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Liver- 
pool Med.  and  Path.  Soc,  but  not  yet  published,  showed  some 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  cessation  of  respiration,  and  the  con- 
sequent death,  were  owing  to  paralysis  or  loss  of  sensibility  of  the 
branches  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  supplying  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  neighbouring  parts;  which,  tnerefore,  become  both 
unconscious  of  the  want  of  air,  and  insensible  to  its  stimulus. 
Chloroform  is  known  to  produce  local  anssthesta  when  locally  ap- 
plied, and  it  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  a  local  effect  may  be 
produced  upon  these  nerves  by  the  earliest  portions  employed, 
which  will  account  for  death  occurring  after  a  small  quantity  only 
has  been  used.  If  this  local  efliect  is  not  produced  immediately,  it 
may  never  occur  at  all  until  the  whole  nervous  system  is  completely 
overpowered  by  an  excessive  amount  of  the  chloroform,  which  has 
hitherto  been  chiefly  seen  in  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals. 

Cases  in  which  Chloroform  has  been  administered. 

Midwifery,  —  Labours  conducted  under  the  influence  of  chlo- 
roform are  generally  accomplished  in  nearly  the  usual  time,  but 
without  the  fatigue  of  ordmary  parturition.  The  patients  are 
generally  free  from  the  exhaustion  so  commonly  experienced  after- 
wards, and  express  themselves  as  if  the  labour  had  scarcely  been 
of  any  consequence,  and  the  recoveries  are  generally  unusually 
quick  and  favourable.  In  many  cases,  the  aAer-pains  are  decidedly 
less  than  usual,  or  than  they  had  been  in  previous  labours.  If  ad- 
ministered prior  to  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  no  particular 
eflect  is  unitbrmly  noticed  upon  it ;  but  when  the  vagina  is  hot,  dry, 
and  swollen,  it  often  becomes  soft  and  moist  almost  immediately. 
In  many  cases  the  uterine  contractions  are  decidedly  enfeebled, 
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and  the  mtervals  lengtliened ;  but  so  much  relaxation  of  the  soft 
punges  18  produced  at  the  same  time,  that  the  hibour  is  not 
(Cenenllj  prolonged  beyond  what  might  be  anticipated  had  chloro- 
form not  been  used.     In  most  instances  the  abdominal  muscles  act 
in  concert  with  each  uterine  contraction,  and  the  legs  are  genera  11/ 
itretdied  out  at  the  same  time,  the  patients  often  uttering  a  low 
Bwnn  during  each  pain,  but  without  being  subsequently  conscious 
of  harins  sufTered.     In  many  cases  they  are  aware  of  the  passage 
of  the  child's  head  over  the  perineum,  but  it  is  unaccompanied 
with  pain.     The  placenta  is  expelled  as  usual,  and  there  is  often 
less  hemorrhage  than  common.    Experience  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  safety  and  utility  of  its  employment ;  but  it  is  neither  neces- 
MTT  nor  desirable  that  a  profound  state  of  insensibility  should  be 
Biaintained,  every  advantage  being  obtained  by  a  degree  of  anies* 
thesia  short  of  perfect  unconsciousness — a  degree  easily  kept  up  by 
the  application  of  a  handkerchief  moistened  with  chloroform  when 
there  is  any  indication  of  the  approach  of  a  uterine  contraction. 

Obttetric  operations,  —  Chloroform  is  generally  employed  before 
performing  the  ordinary  obstetric  operations,  but  in  the  application 
of  ike  forceps  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  patient  should  he 
ewiireUf  free  from  its  influence^  after  the  application  of  the  instrument 
and  before  it  begins  to  he  used.     If  considered  desirable,  it  may 
he  applied  whilst  the  patient  is  unconscious,  but  it  has  happened, 
even  in  the  hands  of  experienced  practitioners,  that  a  portion  of  the 
uterus  or  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  mother  has  been  included  in  its 
grasp.    The  pain  experienced  by  a  woman  as  soon  as  extraction  is 
attempted  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  warn  the  doctor  if 
anything  is  wrong ;  but  if  unconscious  from  chloroform,  she  will 
give  no  evidence  of  pain,  even  though  severe  injury  is  inflicted, 
such  as  laceration   or  the  vagina,  or  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 
The  patient  ought,  therefore,  to  be  fully  conscious  when  the  first 
efforts  at  extraction  are  made,  though  she  may  subsequently  be 
placed  again  under  the  influence   of  the  chloroform,   when   the 
practitioner  is  satbfied  that  the   instrument  has  been  properly 
applied. 

Surgical  operations, — Experience  has  fully  proved  the  value 
of  chloroform  in  all  cases  except  operations  for  strangulated  hernia, 
in  which  its  utility  is  questionable.  The  pain  of  this  operation  is 
cenerally  so  slight,  and  it  is  so  important  that  the  patient  should 
be  perfectly  quiet,  that  sf)me  surgeons  of  experience  do  not  use  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  liability  to  convulsions  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform. 

In  operations  about  the  mouth  or  fauces,  hare  lip,  &c.,  its  employ- 
ment requires  great  care,  lest  the  patient  should  be  suffocated  by 
blood  trickling  to  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  obstructing  respira- 
tion. When  perfectly  conscious,  this  is  so  distressing,  that  the 
patient  expels  it  by  couching ;  but  if  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form it  may  fail  to  be  felt  or  expelled,  and  death  may  be  the  result. 
Therefore,  although  the  patient  may  be  in  a  recumbent  posture 
when  the  chloroform  is  administered,  he  ought  always  to  be  erect 
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during  the  operation ;  and  the  moutb  should  be  carefully  freed  from 
blood  during  its  continuance. 

Strangulated  hernia  has,  in  several  instances,  been  speedilj  re- 
duced under  the  relaxation  produced  by  chloroform. 

Dislocations.  —  The  reduction  of  an  old  dislocation  should  not 
be  attempted  until  the  patient  has  been  rendered  insensible.  In 
a  powerful  muscular  man,  I  reduced  a  dislocated  humerus  of  thir- 
teen weeks*  standing,  after  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  for  a 
auarter  of  an  hour,  without  the  necessity  for  bleeding  or  other 
epressing  remedies,  and  many  similar  cases  have  been  reported. 

Spasmodic  Diseases, 

Tetanus,  —  The  cases  reported  are  very  few  :  and  whilst  it  has 
not  appeared  to  have  done  harm  in  any,  its  beneficial  effects  cannot 
be  considered  as  established  in  this  formidable  disease. 

Hydrophobia,  —  I  have  only  seen  the  report  of  two  cases,  and  in 
them  it  aid  no  good. 

Spasmodic  asthma,  —  Several  cases  have  been  reported,  and  the 
results  are  stated  to  be  almost  uniformly  favourable. 

Hooping  cough, — Dr.  Churchill  has  reported  some  cases  in  which 
it  acted  beneficially,  and  one  or  two  in  which  it  did  little  good  but 
no  harm. 

Puerperal  convulsions, — I  have  only  seen  the  report  of  one  case — 
that  by  Mr.  Rudge  —  and  in  this  it  was  very  useful. 

Chorea, — In  the  few  cases  reported  it  has,  upon  the  whole,  been 
of  doubtful  value,  though  hishly  useful  in  some  of  them. 

Epilepsy, — The  evidence  m  its  favour  is  stronger  in  this  dis- 
ease if  employed  duringthe  fits. 

Delirium  tremens,  — The  reports  are  decidedly  in  its  favour. 

Mania, — The  reports  are  very  few,  and  are  generally  un- 
favourable. 

Tic  douloureux,  —The  reports  are  generally  favourable. 

Dysmenorrhcea*  —  The  reports  are  few,  but  favourable. 

Administration, 

Mode, — Generally  by  means  of  a  handkerchief,  doubled  two 
or  three  times ;  or  of  a  single  thickness  of  lint  laid  iipon  the  pa- 
tient's face ;  or  of  a  sponge :  very  rarely  by  means  of^  any  special 
apparatus. 

Quantity,  — Twenty  to  thirty  drops  very  oflen  produce  insensi- 
bility ;  but  I  have  administered  two  fluid  ounces  without  pro- 
ducing even  partial  unconsciousness,  although  vomiting  did  not  occur. 
In  this  country  the  quantity  given  seldom  exceeds  one  to  two 
ounces,  and  we  generally  begm  with  about  hdf  a  drachm ;  but  in 
Edinburgh,  they  oflen  commence  with  half  an  ounce,  and  fre- 
quently employ  four  to  six  or  eight  fluid  ounces. 

Continuance,  —  The  time  will  vary  according  to  the  object  to  be 
attained.  In  Edinburgh,  patients  have  been  kept  under  its 
influence  twenty-four  to  thirty -six  hours,  in  protracted  labour. 
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Age.  —  The  youncest  case  I  have  met  with  was  an  infant  three 
Dontka  old,  aaccessfuUjr  operated  upon   by  Dr.  Koche,   of  this 
town.     Ue  gave  it  fire  or  ten  minims  in  all. 
Treatment  of  alarming  symptoms,   (See  p.  141.) 
Is  ift  ew^ioymeni  justifiable  after  the  deaths  which  have  occurred  f 
— ^Tbe  eeneiral   consent  of  the  profession  has  answered  in   the 
affirmaiiTe;    and  the  verdicts  of  coroners*  juries  have  always 
■dknowledfi^  the  propriety  of  its  administration. 

Local  ^tdt»  of  chloroform.  —  Several  cases  have  been  reported 

in  wlucnlocal  ansesthesia  has  been  produced  by  this   substance. 

Wlien  poured  upon  a  sponge  and  held  near  the  perineum,  Mr. 

Hi^DSon  found  that  the  patient  was  unconscious  of  pain  when 

tlie  child's  head   passed  over  it ;  and  the  pain  of  dysmenorrhoea 

waa  speedily  relieved  by  a  small  quantity  ot  chloroform  placed  in 

a  curved  glass  speculum,  one  end  of  which  was  then  closed  with 

a  sponge.     The  tube  was  then  partially  introduced  into  the  vagina, 

the  heat  of  which  causing  the  chloroform  to  volatilise,  the  vapour 

relieved  the  pain,  which  was  stated  to  be  most  acute.    A  drop  or 

two  of  chloroform  upon  a  piece  of  lint  oflen  relieves  the  pain  of  a 

carious  tooth.     Several  cases  have  also  been  reported,  in  which 

chlOToform  painted  over  a  painful,  but  not  inflamed  surface,  has 

relieved  the  pain. 

Internal  employment  of  fluid  chloroform.  —  Chloroform  is  hot 
often  given  internally  in  its  liquid  state,  except  when  dissolved  in 
ipirita  under  the  name  of  chloric  ether,  and  in  that  preparation  the 
spirit  probably  modifies  its  effects.  Chloroform  itself  has,  however, 
been  employed  in  a  few  cases  of  delirium  tremens  by  Dr.  Pratt  of 
Baltimore.  In  these  cases  opium  and  other  ordinary  treatment 
had  been  employed  in  vain;  no  sleep  could  be  procured.  One 
drachm  of  chloroform  mixed  with  water  was  given,  and  sleep 
almost  immediately  followed ;  the  dose  was  repeated  at  intervals  of 
a  few  hours  as  the  patient  awoke  and  required  it.  *'  J.  H.,  treated 
in  the  ordinary  manner  by  opium,  ether,  &c. ;  no  sleep  or  improve- 
ment for  three  days  and  nignts ;  strength  rapidly  sinking  from  the 
maniacal  exertions  made  during  his  delirium.  lie  was  now  beyond 
control  a  raving  maniac,  a  terror  to  all  present ;  pulse  so  feeble 
and  frequent  that  it  could  not  be  counted ;  tongue  dry ;  muttering 
incoherence;  subsultus,  and  cold  and  clammy  extremities.  A 
tea-spoonful  of  chloroform  given  in  a  little  water,  and  in  an  hour 
another  equal  dose,  along  with  Sp.  ^th.  Sulph.  co.  and  Tr.  Valer. 
In  15  minutes  he  was  asleep,  and  slept  3^  hours.  His  extremities 
became  warm  and  the  pulse  calmer,  fuller,  and  firmer,  and  he 
awoke  rational  and  refreshed.  Dose  repeated,  and  a^ain  he  slept. 
The  treatment  afler  this  was  continued  as  it  was  required,  and  tho 
case  became  an  ordinary  one.** — Rank,  Abs,  vol.  xv.  p.  1. 
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iETHER  CHLORICUS. 
Chlobic  Etheb.    (Not  officinal.) 

Remarkt,  —  This  preparation  is  incorrectly  named,  as  it  is  totally 
different  from  the  substance  known  chemically  as  chloric  ether. 
It  is  a  mere  solution  of  chloroform  in  spirit,  the  proportions  of 
the  two  ingredients  being  variable,  though  one  part  by  weight  of 
chloroform,  to  nine  parts  of  rectified  spirit,  is  the  average  trade 
formula  in  this  country. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Chloric  ether  possesses  the 
fragrant  odour  of  chloroform,  and  has  an  exceedingly  sweet,  agre^ 
able  flavour.  It  is  a  stimulant  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  in  cases  of 
extreme  depression,  with  the  pulse  almost  extinct,  I  find  that 
it  b  not  in  the  least  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  diffusable  stimulant. 
It  is  extensively  used  as  a  stimulant ;  but  I  believe  that  in  reality 
its  advantage  resides  in  its  agreeable  flavour,  which  conceals  the 
bitter  of  quinine  and  remedies  of  that  class. 

Dose, —  Tl\xv  to  Tl^xxxv. 


ETHER  PYROLIGNEOUS,   (Not  officinal.) 

This  liquid  is  a  variable  compound  obtained  from  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood.  It  has  been  already  stated  (p.  71.)  that  the 
chief  product  of  such  distillation  is  an  impure  acetic  acid,  which  is 
mixed  with  various  other  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxyffen,  viz.,  creosote,  tar,  pyroxylic  spirit,  &c.  The  first  portions 
of  this  mixed  acid  li(^uor  are  redistilled  two  or  three  times,  and 
an  inflammable  liquid  is  obtained  termed  pyroligneous  ether,  which 
is  not  used  in  medicine,  but  is  employed  for  dissolving  resinous 
substances  in  making  varnishes,  and  for  burning  in  lamps.  It  is 
only  introduced  in  this  work,  because  it  is  the  source  from  which 
pvroxylic  spirit,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  medicinal  naphtha,  is 
obtained. 
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ALKALINA. 


ALKALIES  AND  ALKALOIDS. 

UvDBR  this  head  are  included  both  alkalies  and  the  bodies 
termed  alkaloids,  irhich  possess  alkaline  properties,  but  so  feeblj 
^^eloped  as  scarcelj  to  deserve  the  name.  They  are  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Defimtion,  — AUtalies  are  bodies  which  possess  a  soapy  taste  re- 
sembling carbonate  of  soda;  which  change  the  yellow  colour  of 
turmeric  to  brown  or  red,  and  restore  the  blue  colour  to  reddened 
litmus ;  which  neutralise  acids,  forming  a  cla.ss  of  bodies  termed 
salts ;  and  which,  when  boiled  with  oil  or  fat,  form  soap.  Alko' 
loidt  possess  alkaline  properties  so  far  as  to  change  the  colour 
of  turmeric  slightly,  and  to  neutralise  the  weaker  acids ;  but  they 
do  not  possess  the  soapy  taste,  nor  do  they  form  perfect  soaps 
when  boued  with  oil. 

They  possess  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  vegetables  from 
which  they  are  obtained  in  a  high  degree,  and  appear  to  be  the 
active  ingredient.  But  though  this  is  the  case,  they  do  not  always 
act  so  powerfully,  or  in  precisely  the  manner  which  would  be  ex- 
pected from  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  amount  of  the  vege- 
table body  yielding  tncm.  It  appears  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  the 
presence  of  a  (juantity  of  inert  matter  is  necessary  for  the  full 
action  of  a  medicine,  which,  if  given  as  it  were,  undiluted,  fails  to 
produce  an  equal  effect.    (Paris'  Pharmacologia.) 

A  curious  circumstance  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Brett,  re- 
specting the  alkaloids  which  contain  nitrogen  when  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  iodic  acid,  slightcned  moistened,  gently  dried, 
and  then  heated  over  the  flames  of  a  lamp.  Iodide  of  nitrogen  is 
formed,  and  explodes  with  a  detonation  so  characteristic  of  this 
compound,  as  not  to  be  mistaken.  When  iodic  acid  is  mixed  with 
such  bodies  as  contain  no  nitrogen,  e,  g.  salicine,  and  similarly 
treated,  the  organic  matter  decomposes  the  acid,  and  the  iodine  is 
gradually  expelled  by  the  heat,  but  there  is  no  detonation. 


ACONITINA.     (Not  Off.) 

Remarks. — This  alkaloid  has  no  longer  a  place  in  any  of  the 
pharmacopoeias,  the  process  formerly  eniployed  being  so  difficult, 
expensive  and  uncertain  in  its  results,  as  to  have  rendered  the 
alkaloid  practically  unattainable.  The  following  process  was  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Headland,  and  is  described  in  full  b  Royle's  Materia 
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Medica,  from  which  it  is  extracted  into  this  place.  Mr.  Headland 
uses  the  Aconitum  ferox,  instead  of  the  A.  napellus,  as  the  former 
contains  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  alkaloid  than  the  latter. 
He  obtains  on  an  average  from  54  to  92  grains  from  a  pound  of 
the  root.  There  are  two  states  in  which  the  root  is  met  with, 
compact  and  horny,  or  friable,  and  the  latter  is  much  richer  in 
aconitina  than  the  former. 

Process. — Take  of  the  root  of  Aconitum  ferox  coarselj  bruised 
2  pounds,  and  3  gallons  of  rectified  spirit.     Boil  the  aconite  with 
a  gallon  of  the  spirit  for  an  hour  in   a  retort  with  a  receiver 
adapted  to  it     Pour  off  the  spirit.    Boil  the  residue  with  another 
gallon  and  with  that  which  distilled  over.     Pour  off  again,  and  do 
the  same  a  third  time.   Press  the  root  and  mix  the  solutions.   Filter. 
Distil  off  the  spirit  from  the  tincture  thus  obtained,  until  this  b  of 
the  consistence  of  thin  syrup.     Then  pour  it  out  of  the  retort  and 
mix  with  twice  its  bulk  of  distilled  water  and  excess  of  svlphuric 
acid.    Filter  carefully  from  the  precipitate  produced  untu  it  is 
quite  clear.    Then  again  evaporate  gently  in  a  water  bath  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup.     Pour  this  syrupy  liquid,  which  should  not 
exceed  two  fluid  ounces  in  measure,  mto  a  stoppered  bottle,  of 
which  it  shall  occupy  about  one*third.     Add  then  an  excess  of 
strong  solution  of  ammonia^  and  shake  gently.     To  the  white  mass 
produced  add  an  equal  bulk  of  pure  ether.     Insert  the  stopper 
tightly,  and,  holding  the  bottle  in  a  damp  cloth  with  a  finger  on 
the  stopper,  shake  briskly  for  a  few  minutes.    Allow  then  a  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  ether  to  rise  above  the  water,  and,  when  it  has 
completely  separated,  remove  the  stopper  and  take  up  carefully 
the  ethereal  solution  from  the  surface  of  the  water  with  a  pipette 
or  common  glass   syringe.     Pour  it  into  an  oj)cn  basin.     Again 
shake  up  the  watery  solution  with  another  equal  bulk  of  ether,  and 
remove  this  in  the  same  manner.     Do  the  same  a  third  time.    Let 
the  ethereal  solution  evaporate  spontaneously.     The  aconitina  is 
deposited. 

Explanation. — This  process  is  quick  and  certain,  and  it  is  not 
difficult,  but  great  care  should  be  taken  throughout,  on  account 
of  the  very  dangerous  nature  of  the  product.     The  explanation  is 
simple.     It  is  probable  that  the  alkaloid  exists  in  the  root  in  com- 
bination with  aconitic  acid.     This  aconitate  of  aconitina  is  dis- 
solved out  by  the  spirit.     ^Mien  the  tincture  is  evaporated,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  water  added,  a  number  of  resinous  and  other 
matters  insoluble  in  water  are  precipitated.   By  the  sidphuric  acid 
added  at  the  same  time  a  sulphate  of  aconitina  is  formed,  which  is 
probably  more  soluble  than  the  natural  salt.     On  the  subsequent 
addition  of  ammonia  the   aconitina  is  precipitated.     If  there  is 
much  of  the  alkaloid  present  the  solution  will  become  opaque  and 
semi-solid  on  account  of  its  precipitation.    But  the  ether  which  is 
then  added  dissolves  entirely  the  precipitated  alkaloid,  carrying  it 
with  it  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  leaving  behind  in  the  latter 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  other  substances. 
•    /Vi^MrCift.— The  aconitina  thus  prepared  is  transparent  and 
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▼itreoua  in -appearance  and  of  a  very  light  yellow  colour,  like  good 
gam  arabic.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolves 
m  alcobol,  and  the  solution  is  alkaline  to  test  paper. 

TeMtM  cmd  adulterations.  —  It  is  so  easily  aaulterated,  and  is  so 
expensive,  that  the  only  safety  is  in  being  able  to  rely  upon  the 
maker  from  whom  it  is  obtainc^d. 

Medicinal  propertiee  and  uses,  —  Intensely  poisonous ;  ^  of  a 
grain  nearly  Killed  a  lady  to  whom  it  was  administered.  It  is  a 
local  atuxfyne^  causing  numbness  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  ; 
and  18  used  in  tic  douloureux  and  sdaticuy  in  which  painful  affections 
it  tSy  if  pure,  superior  to  any  other  known  remedy.  It  is  never 
now  administered  internally. 

Dote  and  preparations,  —  There  are  not  any  officinal  prepara- 
tiona.  Dr.  TurnbuU  mixes  one  grain  of  aconitina  with  two  drops 
of  olive  oil,  and  half  a  drachm  of  lard.  The  mixture  should  be 
smeared  upon  the  affected  part  with  the  finger  covered  with  a 
gknre. 

ACONITUM  NAPELLUS  (Polyandria  Trigynia ; 

Ranunculacese). 

Description, — Aconite  leaves  are  palmate  and  deeply  divided,  and 
they  have  been  eaten  by  mistake  for  parsley.  The  root  is  long, 
small,  and  tapering,  seldom  thicker  than  a  finger,  and  it  has  been 
eaten  by  mistake  for  parsnips  and  horse-radish,  but  is  rather  darker 
coloured  externally. 

Aconitum  ferox,  —  This  species  of  monkshood  comes  from  the 
Himalayas ;  and  is  more  powerful  than  the  A.  napellus.  The  root 
is  thick,  tap  shaped,  without  rootlets,  brown  outside  and  white 
within.  There  are  two  kinds  mixed  together,  which  differ,  pro- 
bably, from  difference  of  season  when  collected.  One  is  dense 
and  homy,  and  contains  much  starch ;  the  other  is  light  and 
friable,  and  has  a  chalky  appearance.  It  contains  nearly  twice  as 
much  aconitina  as  the  heavy  root.  Royle^s  Mat.  Med.,  2nd  ed. 
p.  289. 

Composition.  —  Aconitina,  aconitic  acid,  and  a  narcotic  fatty  oil. 
There  is  •  also  an  acrid  matter,  which  does  not  appear  to  possess 
medicinal  properties.  The  acrid  principle  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  very  sti^htly  so  in  water :  hence  the  alcoholic  is  very  acrid 
compared  with  the  watery  extract.  The  fatty  oil  and  the  aconitic 
acid  are  not  used  separately  in  medicine.  The  leaves  should  be 
gathered  before  the  flowers  appear ;  after  which  time  they  become 
more  luxuriant,  but  rapidly  lose  their  narcotic  properties 
(Christison),  The  roots  shouhl  be  collected  just  before  the  leaves 
appear.  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  leaves  soon  lose  their  virtue 
on  being  dried  ;  but  Christison  says  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
they  will  continue  good  for  many  years. 

Medicinal  properties. — Anodyne ;  sedative  ;  acrid;  emetic  ;  diapho^ 
relief  diuretic;  resolvent.    When  the  root  or  leaves  are  chewed, 
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thej  sometimes,  but  not  always,  cause  at  first  an  acrid  hot  taste  in 
the  mouth ;  but  this  is  quickly  succeeded  by  numbness  and  tingling, 
which  continue  for  some  hours.     The  velum  palati  also  appears  as 
if  elongated  and  fallen  upon  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which  induces 
the  frequent  attempts  to  swallow,  noticed  in  most  cases  of  poisoning 
by  this  drug.     In  repeated  doses,  aconite  causes  heat  and  tingling 
in  the  skin,   which  extend  to  the  extremities.     It  lowers  the 
frequency  and  force  of  the  heart*s  action,  and  sometimes  causes 
diuresis.    It   sometimes  occasions  exhilaration  or  symptoms  of 
intoxication.     When  applied  locally,  it  diminishes  sensation,  allays 
pain,  and,  if  near  the  eye,  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil ;  and,  m 
a  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Curtiss  of  Camden  Town,  temporary  loss 
of  vision.*    In  poisonous  doses,   the  symptoms,  in  tnree  cases 
described  by  Pereira,  and  in  one  mentioned  by  Dr.  A.  Ramsay  f, 
correspond  pretty  closely.     Vomiting  or  attempts  to  vomit ;  heat 
in  the  throaty  and  frequent  attempts  to  swallow,  the  patients 
frequently  putting  their  nands  to  their  throat;  perfect  conscious' 
ness  and  intelligence  until  just  be/ore  death  ;  diminution  of  muscular 
power,  but  still  ability  to  walk  about  until  within  a  few  minutes 
of  death;  disordered  vision,  and  contracted  pupil;  ^nerally,  no 
convulsions.     The  pulse  is  only  mentioned  in  one  of  these  cases; 
it  was  extremely  feeble  and  slow.     How  much  was  taken  in  these 
instances   was   not  exactly  known ;   but  in  the  first  three,  the 
Quantity  of  the  root  swallowed  by  each  was  probably  not  larger 
tnan  the  size  of  a  filbert ;  in  the  last,  the  leaves  were  eaten,  but 
the  quantity  was  not  known.     In  all,  the  symptoms  commenced  in 
about  an  hour  after  taking  the  poison,  and  death  took  place  in  from 
four  to  six  hours.     In  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  two 
grains  and  a  half  of  aconitina  were  swallowed ;  but  the  patient 
was  not  seen  till  eight  hours  afterwards.     He  had  vomited  freely, 
and  his  symptoms,  when  found,  were  "  fearful  collapse ;  surface 
cold^  and  sweatinsr ;   heart*s  action  scarcely  perceptible ;  pupils 
sensitive ;  no  paralysis  of  either  motion  or  feehng ;  perfect  intel- 
ligence ;  terrinc  vomiting  of  a  brownish  fluid  every  two  or  three 
minutes,  accompanieil  with  sudden  spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
loud  shouts.     Any  attempt  to  make  him  swallow  inaucea  fearful 
spasm  of  the  throaty  resembling  hydrophobia,  and  entirely  pre- 
venting the  administration  of  remedies  by  the  mouth.     This  was 
not  excited  by   the  mere  sight  of    fluids ;   but    the  convulsive 


with  laudanum,  were  employed  with  success,  and  in  about  eighteen 
hours  after  being  first  seen  he  was  convalescent.  It  was  impossible 
to  ascertain  how  soon  the  vomiting  had  followed  afler  taking  the 
aoonitina.} 

♦  Lancet,  1840-41,  vol  ii  p.  474. 

•f  North.  Jour.  Med.,  June,  1844,  p.  I2a 

t  Lancet,  Jan.  1st,  1848. 
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As  casefl  of  j)oi8onin^  by  the  aconite  itself  are  not  common,  the 
following  are  given  to  illustrate  the  general  character  of  the  effects 
produced. 

Six  plants  of  the  Aconitum  napellus,  stalks  and  leaves,  were  boiled 
in  half  a  pint  of  beer  down  to  a  quarter  ;  and  the  patient  drank 
half  of  it.  In  an  hour  he  was  quite  insensible  ;  pupils  widely 
dilated;  pulse  scarcely  perceptible;  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and 
toning  his  arms  about.  He  died  suddenly,  yerj  shortly  afterwards. 
A  cupful  of  neat  brandy,  administered  as  soon  as  he  was  seen, 
revived  him  for  a  short  time  before  death.  P.  M.,  liver,  spleen 
and  kidneys  distended  with  dark  blood,  veins  generally  congested.* 

A  man  in  ^ood  health  ate  part  of  a  single  root  of  Aconitum 
napellus  by  mistake  for  horse-radish.  Soon  afterwards  he  felt  a 
peculiar  tinsling  sensation  in  the  arms  and  hands,  which  rapidly 
mcreased  tiU  he  felt  it  "  creeping  round  his  neck.**  Thinking  it 
owing  to  indigestion,  he  set  on  for  a  walk,  but  after  walking  some 
distance  (not  specified ;  but  from  his  own  house  to  his  brother*8), 
he  sank  into  a  chair,  crying  out  that  he  was  poisoned.  Brandy 
was  given  to  him,  but  he  rapidly  sank,  and  died  in  an  hour  after- 
war£.f 

Post-mortem  appearances. — Dr.  Ramsay  has  published  the  ex- 
amination of  the  cose,  which  he  saw.  The  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture was  the  intense  congestion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 
Above  a  pound  of  blooi^  escaped  from  the  cranium  during  the 
examination.  The  blood  was  dark,  and  the  heart  empty.  The 
lungs  were  healthy  and  not  congested  Deep  inflammatory  blush 
over  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  stomach. 

Characteristic  effects. — Local  numbness  and  tingling.  Vomiting ; 
depression  of  the  circulation  and  heart*s  power  ;  and  continued  in- 
teuieence,  and  voluntary  muscular  power  until  death ;  contracted 
pupil,  and  excessive  cerebral  congestion.  The  absence  of  con- 
vulsions was  at  one  time  considered  characteristic,  but,  in  Dr.  Bird's 
case,  they  were  present  with  great  severity. 

Uses. — Pereira  says  that  there  is  no  remedy  equal  to  it  for  the 
relief  of  neuralgia^  when  this  is  not  dependent  upon  inflammation, 
and  Air.  Curtis  confirms  this  statement.  Other  practitioners  have 
not  found  the  same  benefit  from  its  employment.  In  acute  febrile 
rheumatism^  M.  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  has  found  it  very  serviceable. 
It  first  allays  the  pain,  and  then  abates  the  fever.  His  dose  was 
gr.  ss  to  gr.  viij  of  the  extract,  every  two  or  three  hours.  Mr. 
Curtis  has  found  f5j  to  fjij  of  a  tincture,  locally  applied,  relieve 
severe  rheumatic  pains.  When  given  internally,  in  rheumatism, 
it  should  be  combined  with  a  sudorific  regimen.  In  the  nervous 
headache  of  anamial  people^  Dr.  Burgess  speaks  very  strongly  of 
its  value.  He  frequently  premises  its  use  by  a  few  doses  of  aloes 
and  myrrh  pill.|    it  is  used  by  homoeopathists  to  relieve  nervous 

*  Sayle  in  Braith.  Ketrosp.  vol.  xiiL  p.  168. 
f  Ass.  Med.  Jour.,  Nov.  25.  1853,  p.  1040. 
X  Lancet,  1839-40,  voL  I  p.  734. 
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headaches,  and  the  feverishness  of  both  infants  and  adults.  It  has 
been  employed  in  hypertrophy  of  the  hearty  from  its  powerful 
sedative  effects  on  the  circulation,  and  as  anodyne  in  scirrhtu. 

Antidotes, — None  is  known. 

2><w«.— Of  the  extract,  from  gr.  ^  to  gr.  ij  or  more,  every  two 
to  six  hours.  It  should  be  used  in  the  smaller  doses  to  begin  with. 
Of  the  tincture,  TT|^v,  thrice  daily.  •  When  this  tincture  or  the  ex* 
tract  is  applied  externally,  it  ought  to  be  done  by  means  of  a  small 
sponge  and  stick,  so  that  it  may  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
fingers.    The  extract  may  be  applied  like  a  plaster. 

AQUA  AMMONLE  AND  AQUA  AMMONIA  FORTIOB,  E. 
See  LiQUOB  Ammonue  and  Liquob  Ammokls  fobtios,  p.  155. 

AMMONI£  CARBONAS,  E.    See  Ammon.  SBsquicABBOHAs, 

p.  159. 

AMMONIA  HYDROCHLORAS,  L.D.E. 
Hydrochlorateor  CnLOROTDRATE  of  Ammonia.  (Am.  HCl.) 

Synonyme,    Muriate  of  Ammonia,  D,  E,    Chloride  of  Ammonium, 

Sal  Ammoniac. 

Preparation. — This  article  is  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and 
therefore  no  directions  are  given  for  its  preparation.  It  is  a  com- 
pound of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia.  Ammonia  consists  of 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  and  the  source  from  which  it  is  principally 
obtained  is  the  decomposition  of  coal  in  making  gas.  Coal  consists 
chiefly  of  carbon,  with  variable  proportions  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  sulphur.  Under  tne  influence  of  the  hi^h  tempera- 
ture employed,  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the 
carbon,  forming  coal-gas,  and  part  of  the  remaining  hydrogen  com- 
bines with  the  nitrogen,  and  forms  ammonia.  This  is  sublimed 
along  with  some  carbonic  or  sulphuric  acid,  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  oxygen  with  the  sulphur  or  carbon,  and  is  con- 
densed and  collected  in  a  cool  place,  constituting  the  "gas  liquor;** 
which  contains  also  water,  and  a  variety  of  unimportant  com- 
pounds. In  order  to  obtain  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  from  this 
liquor,  it  is  sometimes  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia  thus  formed  is  then 
mixed  with  chloride  of  sodium,  and  heat  being  applied,  double 
decomposition  ensues.  Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  sublimed, 
and  sulphate  of  soda  remains. 


Sulphate  of  r-^™™o^a - 

ammonia  \  Sulphuric  acid- 

Chloride  of  r  Chlorine  ^  N 
sodium   \Sodinm  - 


Hydrochlor.  acid 
Soda    ■ 


{Hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia  /• 


Sulphate  of  soda. 
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Sometimes  the  gas  liquor  is  at  once  saturated  with  hydrochloric 
mcid,  and  the  impure  brown  crystals  obtained  bj  evaporating  the 
Bolution  are  purified  by  sublimation  from  an  iron  pot  lined  with 
day,  and  covered  with  a  leaden  head,  in  which  the  vapour  is  col- 
lected and  condensed. 

When  bones  or  horns  are  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  as  in 
making  animal  charcoal,  a  liquor  is  driven  off  which  contains 
carbonate  of  ammonia  (hence  the  name  of  spirit  of  hartshorn), 
the  ammonia  being  derived  from  the  combination  of  the  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen  contained  in  animal  matters.  The  hydrochlorate  may 
be  obUuned  from  this  liquor  by  the  methods  just  described,  or  it 
may  be  procured  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  calcium ;  carbonate 
of  lime  is  formed,  which  is  precipitated,  and  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
monia remains  in  solution.  When  this  is  evaporated,  impure 
crystals  are  obtained,  which  are  purified  by  sublimation  as  before 
mentioned.  If  carbonic  acid  is  substituted  for  sulphuric  acid,  and 
calcium  for  sodium  in  the  above  diagram,  the  decomposition  which 
occurs  will  be  readily  seen. 

Properties,  —  Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  a  colourless,  semi- 
transparent  solid,  which  is  not  crystalline,  but  has  a  fibrous  ap- 
pearance. It  is  toush,  and  not  easily  reduced  to  powder.  It  is 
totally  sublimed  by  heat ;  and  is  soluble  in  about  its  own  weight 
of  boiling  water,  or  in  three  times  its  weight  of  cold  water. 
During  its  solution  much  cold  is  produced,  and  it  is  hence  fre- 
quently employed  in  making  cold  lotions  or  freezing  mixtures. 
Composition,  —  Sal  ammoniac  consists  of 

1  eq.  ammonia,  17;  1  eq.  hydrochloric  acid,  37;  1  eq.  water,  9 

= Am,  HC1,H0 ;  eq.  63. 

There  are  several  theories  as  to  the  arrangement  of  these  con- 
stituents. Berzelius  is  of  opinion  that  ammonia,  NH^  with  one 
additional  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  constitutes  a  metal  Ammonium^ 
NH*,  which  combines  with  the  chlorine  of  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  forms  chloride  of  ammonium^  NH*,CI,  which  thus  agrees  in 
constitution  with  other  chlorides.  Kane,  however,  does  not  adopt 
this  theory,  but  considers  ammonia  to  consist  of  a  base  which  ne 
terms  Amidoeen,  NH'*,  and  1  eq.  of  hydrogen,  and  he  accordingly 
styles  it  amiaide  of  hydrogen.  When  hydrochloric  acid,  or,  in  his 
language,  chloride  of  hydrogen,  is  added,  the  resulting  compound 
b  called  chloro-amidide  of  hydrogen  NH*,I1,IIC1. 

These  different  modes  of  arrangement  may  be  thus  seen :  — 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  -  NH^  (ammonia)  4-1101. 
Chloride  of  ammonium  -  -  NH*  (ammonium)-)- CI. 
Chloro-amidide  of  hydrogen      -  NU' (amidogen)-|-H-|-HCl. 

If  the  acid  which  is  combined  with  the  ammonia  is  an  oxy« 
acid,  as  the  sulphuric,  these  hypothetical  opinions  can  still  be 
carried  out.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  an  an- 
hydrous oxy-salt  of  ammonia,  but  that  1  eq.  water  is  constantly 
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present.  The  presence  of  this  water  a  essential  to  tlie  tniUi  or 
GoniiBteoc;  of  Berzeliiu'B  hjpotlieiia.  Accordinfr  to  bim,  the  lalt 
conimonlj  called  auJphate  of  ammonia,  Nfi'iSCiHO,  is  reall;  sul- 
phate of  oxide  of  ammonium,  NH*,0,SO>,  the  hjdn^n  of  the 
water  forming  the  metal  ammonium  with  the  ammoaia,  whilst  the 
oxygen  converta  ihia  into  an  oxide.  On  Kane's  hjpotheaia,  the 
water  is  not  esaential,  but  he  r^arda  this  salt  >s  ■nlphate  of 
amidide  of  hydrogen,  NU»,H,SO',+HO, 

Sulphate  of  ammonia         -        -  NH',SO»,HO. 
Sulphate  of  oxide  of  ammonium    NH*,0,SO*. 
Sulphate  of  amidide  of  hydrogen  NH%H,SO>,HO. 

These  views  are,  however,  entirely  hypothetical,  aa  neither  Mn- 
monium  nor  amidogen  has  been  obtained  in  a  aeparate  state ;  but 
Rose  seems  to  have  established  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  all 
tlie  oxy-salts  of  ammonia  contain  water,  for  he  has  proved  that  if 
anhydrous  carbonic  or  phosphoric  acid  combines  with  anhydroua 
ammonia,  the  result  is  not  carbonate  or  phosphate  of  ammonia, 
but  a  new  aubatance  in  which  neither  the  acid  nor  the  base  can  be 
detected  by  teats.  (Annalei  dt  Chemie.)  The  same  has  been 
proved  of  anhydroua  sulphuric  acid.     (Brands  t  Ckemitlry.) 

Teita  and  adulteratioia. —lite  only  impurity  to  which  it  is  liable 
is  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate,  which  is  quite  unimportant,  medi- 
cinally Bpeuking. 

Medicinal  propfTties. — Alterative  and  ruolnen/. —"  It  slightly  de- 
presses the  action  of  the  heart  and  l[irge  arteries,  but  acts  as  an 
excitant  to  the  venous  and  capillary  systems;  to  the  lymphatic 
vessels  and  glands ;  and  to  the  skin,  the  kidneys,  ami  the  mucous 
merobraoes.  It  has  the  property  of  retarding  or  removing  tumours, 
thickenings,  and  relaxations  of  these  stiuctures.  It  somewhat 
resembles  mercury  in  this  respect,  but  its  continued  nse  never 
occasions  general  cachexia,  though  it  may  injure  the  digestive 
powers."*  It  has  long  been  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  pro- 
moting tbe  removal  of  tumours,  when  applied  externally.  The 
bichloride  of  mercury  is  more  soluble  in  a  solution  of  this  salt  than 

(7rej.— It  is  very  little  used  internally  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Watson  has  found  it  very  useful  in  doses  of  Jbs  three  or  four  tJmes 
daily,  in  relieving  what  he  terms  rheumatic  neuralgia,  affecting  the 
whole  of  the  jaw.  If  it  does  not  effect  a  cure  in  two  days,  he  bas 
not  perceived  any  benefit  from  its  continued  use.t  He  writes 
thus:  "In  Aemicranio,  there  is  a  kind  of  face-ocAe  which  cannot 
properly  be  called  neuralgia,  for  it  doca  not  occur  in  short  stubbing 
kMimKnmi,  nor  is  the  pain  acute  enough  for  tic  douloureux,  but 
^Hlnl.  U  -.^^  "°"™°"'  distressing,  and  frequenUy  intractible.  It 
■  collad  rhetuuatjc,  occupies  the  jaw  principally,  and 

*T  Pereira,  Met.  Med.  2d  edit  p.  331. 
O*  IS.  1843,  p.  J5. 
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tlie  patient  cannot  tell  where  it  is  most  intense.  Teeth  are  oflen 
fruitlessly  extracted  to  cure  it.  I  have  again  and  again  made  use 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  been  much  thanked  bj  mj  patients 
for  the  good  I  have  done  them.  It  should  be  given  in  5^  doses 
three  or  four  times  a^KJaj.  It  does  not  always  succeed,  but  it 
oflem  does.  If  the  pain  does  not  yield  aAer  four  doses,  you  may 
oease  to  expect  any  benefit  from  it.'* 

It  is  employed  in  mild  inflammatory  fevers^  and  in  xnflccmma" 
Hans  of  the  mucotis  and  serous  membranes^  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  acute  symptoms,  but  before  the  natural  secretions  and  exhala- 
tions are  restored.  It  is  also  used  in  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
longs,  liver,  and  spleen,  and  in  disease  of  the  mysenteric  or  other 

Cds.  JExtemaUi/y  a  solution  is  employed  as  a  cold  lotion,  in 
ache,  and  inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain^  and  in  mania. 
It  is  also  applied  to  bruises  to  prevent  discoloration.  Dr.  Addison 
highly  commends  the  topical  application  of  powdcrM  sal-ammoniac, 
for  the  cure  of  enlarged  flabby  umda,  which,  by  fallin^r  upon  the 
back  of  the  pharynx,  frequently  causes  obstinate  coughmg. 

Dotes.  —  From  ct.  v  to  gr.  xxx,  every  two  or  three  hours.  For 
makinff  a  lotion,  from  ^  to  ^ij  are  dissolved  in  f^xij  of  water, 
and  a  few  ounces  of  spirit  may  be  added.  Five  parts  of  this  salt, 
and  five  parts  of  saltpetre,  whilst  dissolving  in  sixteen  parts  of 
water,  reduce  the  thermometer  from  50®  to  10°  F.  Such  a  mixture 
enclosed  in  a  bladder  has  been  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  as 
an  application  to  strangulated  hernias,  instead  of  the  application  of 
ice.  It  ought  not  to  be  made  in  large  quantities  at  once,  and  it 
should  be  applied  before  the  salts  have  had  time  to  dissolve,  as  the 
eold  is  produced  during  the  process  of  solution. 

Officinal  preparations. — Liquor  Ammonia;.  AmmoniroSesquicar- 
honas.  Fern  Ammoo.  Chlorid.  Liquor  IIydrarG:yri  Bicnlorid. 
Spiritus  Ammonise.  Spiritus  Ammoniac  Aromaticus.  Spiritus 
Ammoniss  Fcetidus. 


AMMONIiE  LIQUOR,  L.D.E. 
Solution  op  Ammonia. 

Synonyme.    Aqua  Ammonia!,  E,    Si)irit  of  Hartshorn. 


AMMONIA  LIQUOR  FORTIOR,  L.D.E.    AQUA 
AMMONIA  FORTIOR,  E. 

Stronger  Solution  of  Ammonia* 

Preparation. — Both  the  above  solutions  are  prepared  in  the  same 
manner,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  quantitj  of  water  present. 
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EqiiRl  weifrlitB  of  hjdroclilorste  (muriate)  of  unmoiiift  and  recently 
slaked  lime  are  taken  and  mixed  together  in  a  mortar.  Thej  are 
then  introiluced  into  a  retort,  which  is  connected  with  a  Wolffe'i 
apparatus  (see  IlliutratUm,  Acid.  HrDBOCBt,  p.  85.),  the  receivers 
baiag  kept  cold  hy  cold  natcr  or  ice.  On  applying  heat  to  the 
mixed  powders,  the  hydrochloric  acid  leaves  the  ammonia  and  com- 
binea  with  the  lime  to  form  muriate  of  lime,  and  the  ammonia  flies 
off,  and  is  condensed  bj  the  water  in  the  receivere.  The  process 
is  continued  until  the  materials  are  exhausted,  and  the  etrengtfa 
of  the  solution  is  judged  of  by  its  specific  gravitj.  K  it  is  too 
high,  more  of  the  materials  must  be  eiDployed,  so  as  to  furnish 
an  additional  supply  of  ammonia.  If  it  is  too  low,  water  ii  added 
to  make  it  the  proper  density.  During  the  distiilatiou  a  small 
quantity  of  water  passes  over  along  with  the  gas,  the  origin  of 
which  IS  explained  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  in  which  it  ii 
shown  that  chloride  of  calcium  and  water  are  formed,  rather  than 
muriate  of  lime,  as  above  atated ;  the  oxygen  of  tLe  lime  and 
the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  uniting  to  form  water,  which  is  dutiUed, 
whilst  the  chlorine  of  the  acid  combines  with  the  calcium  of  the 
lime,  and  forms  chloride  of  calcium,  which  remains  behind  in  tlie 


nvdrochlorata  /  5T"  ui'^TTT-; 

of  ommonmi  Hjarochlo- f  Hydrogen  ^ 
L     no  acid    \  Chlorina    , 

Umo    -       -(OY^" 

L  Calcium 


Properiiei. —  AmmoniacDl  gas  is  colourless  and  transparent!  "f 
an  extremely  pungent  odour  ond  an  acrid  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
0'589.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  cold  water,  and  communicates 
alkaline  properties  to  the  solutiim,  from  which  the  gas  is  expelled 
unchanged,  on  the  application  of  heat.  According  to  Davy,  water 
at  mean  temperature  nnd  pressure,  absorbs  670  times  its  bulk  of 
this  gas;  whilst  ThomEon  states  the  quantity  nt  760  timet  ila 
bulk,  and  under  greater  pressure  it  absorbs  a  still  larger  amount. 
The  volume  of  the  water  is  much  increased  by  the  pas,  and  the 
solution  has  a  lower  sp.  er.  than  pure  water.  The  sp.  gr. 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gas  present,  and  nence 
iba  aolution,  the  bghter  it  becomes.  If  solution  of 
arc  mixe<)  in  i?>|ual  quantities,  the  sp.  gr. 
icily  the  mean  ol'  that  of  the  ingredie:  ' 
colourlear  ''        '    ------ 


CSS  liquiil,  having  a  pungent  odour 
nus  nitli  and  neutraRscs  acids,  and 


above  it  a'  rod  dipped  ii 
Atninoniacal  gas  consist!  of 
1*1  S  «jB,  hydrogen,  3=Ajn,  or  NH'f  eq.  17. 
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It  18  composed  by  volame,  of 


1  TOL 

N 


Sp.  Gra. 
0-972 


,   3  vols. 
+      H 


Sp.  Gra. 
0-069 

ditto 

ditto 

ri79  which  condense 
into  2  vols  Am. 


Sp.  Gra. 
0-589 


ditto 


For  the  hypothetical  views  of  the  nature  of  ammonia,  see  Am- 
MOHLS  Htdbochix>sa8,  Composition,  p.  153. 

Characters  and  tests. — Liquor  ammonicB.  —  Colour- 
less. Sp.  gr.  '960  ('950,  D.) ;  exposed  to  the  air  it  goes 
off  in  very  acrid  alkaline  fumes,  which  are  evanescent, 
as  shown  by  turmeric.  Lime  water  being  added,  nothing 
is  thrown  down  (nor  does  it  effervesce  on  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid,  jE*.);  it  is  not  coloured  by  the  transmission 
of  hydrosulphuric  acid;  nor,  when  first  saturated  by- 
nitric  acid,  does  it  throw  down  anything  on  the  addition 
of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
chloride  of  barium.  Nearly  10  grains  of  ammonia  are 
contained  in  100  grains. 

(1  cubic  inch  contains  132  cubic  inches  of  gas,  Phillips.) 

Liquor  ammonicB  fortior.—m^Sp.  gr.  '882  ('900,  2>. 
'880,  £!.).  This  solution  may  be  reduced  to  the  strength 
of  liquor  ammonise  if  two  (two  and  a  half,  JE,)  ounces 
of  distilled  water  are  added  to  each  ounce.  Nearly  30 
grains  of  ammonia  are  contained  in  100  grains. 

(1  cubic  inch  contains  nearly  400  cubic  inches  of  gas,  Phillips.) 

Neither  of  these  solutions  is  liable  to  fraudulent  adulteration, 
but  they  may  be  too  weak  from  carelessness  or  from  exposure  to 
the  air,  which  is  provided  against  by  the  specific  gravity,  which  is 
lower  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  solution.  If  the  lime 
med  in  the  preparation  has  not  been  quite  fresh,  a  little  carbonate 
of  ammonia  would  be  formed,  and  then  a  white  precipitate  would 
fall  on  the  addition  of  lime  water,  and  it  would  efiervesce  with 
nitric  acid.  If  the  solution  has  been  in  contact  with  a  copper 
vessel  or  pipe,  it  may  have  dissolved  a  little,  which  would  be  de- 
tected by  the  brown  colour  from  hydrosulphuric  acid.  A  little 
hjdrochlorate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  lime  may  have  spirted 
over  daring  the  distillation,  the  fin»t  of  which  would  give  a  pre- 
cipitate wiUi  nitrate  of  silver,  the  second  with  chloride  of  barium, 
tnd  the  third  with  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Medicinal  properties. — Rubefacient ;  vesicant ;  caustic ;  stimulant; 
otid  antispoMmodic.    Applied  externally^  the  strong  solution  of  am- 
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monia  produces  heat  and  redness  of  the  skin,  and  if  long  oontinned, 
inflammation,  vesication,  and  the  death  of  the  part.  The  gas, 
when  inhaled,  produces  violent  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  sometimes  occasions  extensive  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration,  not  only  of  this  portion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, but  also  of  that  lining  the  larynx  and  bronchial  tubes.  When 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  conjunctiva,  it  causes  a  copious  flow 
of  tears ;  and  applied  to  the  nostrils,  it  sometimes  quickly  arouses 
persons  who  seem  on  the  point  of  death  from  exhaustion  or  faint- 
ing. Its  use  in  this  way,  however,  requires  caution,  as  serious 
inflammatory  aflections  have  been  produced  by  employing  it  rashly 
and  for  too  long  a  time. 

When  taken  intemaUy  in  large  doses,  it  acts  as  a  violent  irritant 
or  corrosive  poison  ;  but  death  has  not  of\en  resulted  from  this 
cause.  In  moderate  doses  it  excites  warmth  in  the  mouth  and 
stomach,  and  quickens  the  circulation  and  respiration.  At  the 
same  time  it  promotes  the  secretion  of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes, 
and  kidneys. 

Characteristic  effects, — Ammonia  is  a  stimulant  which  quickly 
excites  the  hearth  action,  but  the  eflect  of  which  does  not  con- 
tinue long.  It  does  not  appear  to  act  upon  the  cerebral  so  much 
as  upon  the  ganglionic  system  ;  for  whilst  it  excites  the  secretions 
it  does  not  affect  the  intellectual  functions,  or  cause  the  pain  in 
the  head  and  subsequent  oppression  which  follow  the  employment 
of  many  narcotics  and  of  alcohol. 

Uses, — In  atonic  dyspepsia,  accompanied  with  great  acidity.  In 
the  latter  stages  of  continued  fever,  when  a  stimulant  is  desirable, 
but  the  condition  of  the  patient  contra-indicates  the  use  of  wine. 
In  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  when  depletion  has  been  carried 
as  far  as  is  admissible,  and  the  active  symptoms  have  been  subdued, 
but  there  is  still  oppression  of  the  breathing,  it  is  oflen  of  much 
use  when  combined  with  Senega.  In  influenza,  almost  from  the 
commencement  of  the  disease.  In  spasmodic  affections,  as  hysteria 
and  epilepsy,  it  is  often  swallowed,  or  the  vapour  inhaled,  with 
much  benefit,  frequently  preventing  the  occurrence  of  a  threatened 
epileptic  fit.  As  an  antidote  to  vegetable  narcotic  poisons^  and 
especially  to  poisoning  by  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  or  hydrocyanic 
acid.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  except  the  last,  the  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  ammonia  is  more  frequently  used  than  the  simple  aque- 
ous  solution. 

Externally,  as  a  rubefacient,  it  forms  a  frequent  ingredient  in 
embrocations  for  the  relief  of  rheumatism  or  neuralgic  pains.  It  is 
sometimes  employed  to  raise  a  blister,  for  which  purpose  it  has  an 
advantage  over  a  cantharides  plaster  in  acting  more  speedily,  and 
in  not  causing  strangury.  The  strong  solution  has  been  success- 
fully employed  as  a  caustic  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  in  performinj^ 
the  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  old  inguinal  hernia.  It  is 
sometimes  introduced  as  a  caustic  into  the  wounds  produced  bj 
the  bites  or  stings  of  venomous  animals. 

Antidote, —  Weak  vinegar  or  any  dilute  acid. 
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TncampaHbles,-^A]l  acids  and  acidulous  or  neutral  salts,  and  me- 
tallic salts ;  as  it  is  neutralised  by  the  firsts  and  it  precipitates  the 
bases  of  the  latter. 

OjfficinalpreparatioTu. — Lin.  Ammonise.  Lin.llydrarg.  Hydrarg. 
Ammonio-chloridum. 

OfLiq.  Amman,  Fort. —  Lin.  Camph.  co.    Tinct.  ammon.  co. 

Doses, — V\Y  to  m  XXX,  properly  diluted,  and  administered  in  milk 
or  water,  or  any  cold  solution  which  is  compatible  with  it. 

AMMONITE  BICARBONAS,  D. 
Bicarbonate  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of  commercial  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  an  j  convenient 
quantity. 

Reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  having  spread  it  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  expose  it  to  the  air  for  twentj-four  nours.  Let  it  be  now 
enclosed  m  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

Remarks, — On  exposure  to  the  air,  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
loaea  part  of  its  ammonia,  and  is  converted  into  bicarbonate. 

Medicinal  properties,  uses,  and  doses. —  Same  as  those  of  Sesqui- 
carb.  Ammoiu,  except  that  it  is  less  pungent  and  stimulating. 

AMMONIA  SESQUICARBONAS,  Z.Z>.^. 
Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia. 

Spumyme,    Ammonia  Carbonas,  E.     Ammoniie  Sabcarbonas. 

This  preparation  is  now  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  no 
directions  being  given  in  the  Ph.  Lond.  for  its  formation,  the  fol- 
lowing are  taken  from  the  Ph.  £d. 

Take  of  Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  a  pound ; 
Chalk,  a  pound  and  a  half. 

Rub  them  separately  to  fine  powder ;  mix  them  thoroughly, 
and  subject  the  mixture  in  a  retort  with  a  proper  receiver,  to  a 
gradually  increasing  heat,  so  long  as  any  vapours  sublime,  E, 

Process  and  decomposition. — ^^e  reaction  in  this  case  is  more 

complicated  than  in  Uie  formation  of  Liq.  ammoniac.    Instead  of 

lime,  carbonate  of  lime  is  employed,  and  the  product  is  conse- 

Quently  a  carbonate  of  ammonia.    The  following  diagram  indicates 

the  changes. 

1  Ammonia  f. 

{(Sesqui-)  carbonate 
of  ammonia. 
2  Am.  +  3C6»./ 


3  Hjdrochlo- 
ntte  of  am- 
monia 


1 


{ 


1  Ammonia 


2  Ammonia- 


3  Hydro-  (3  Hydrogen 
chloric  <  3  Chlorine 
acid,      t 

»  CMbMuae  of  f  »  Co^^^  »^d— - 
B».(ch.lk)|3Lime{|«S^- 


3  Water.  / 

3  Chloride  of  calciom. 
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Con^poMon, — The  salt  which  is  thus  sublimed  consists  of 

1   eq.  ammonia,   17;  1^  eq.  carbonic  acid,  33;  1   eq.  water,  9 

=  Am,  1 J  CO^HO;  eq.  59. 

It  has  therefore  the  proportions  necessaryfor  forming  a  hydrated 
scsquicarbonate  of  ammonia.  Am,  H  CO^HO ;  and  this  is  its  real 
constitution,  according  to  Mr.  Phillips.*  According  to  Dalton, 
however,  it  is  not  a  true  sesquicarbonate,  but  a  compound  of 
anhydrous  carbonate.  Am,  CO^,  and  bihydrated  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  Am,  2  C0^2H0. 

Phillips^  2  eqs.  hydrated  sesquicarbonate  of 

ammonia  -  -  -  2Am,3CO',2HO 

TinUnn  I  Auhydrous  carbonate  of  ammonia  Am,  CO* 

^^'^^^^^  \  Bihydrated  bicarbonate  of  ammonia     Am,2CO«,2HO 

Both  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and  the  chalk  from  which 
it  is  prepared,  are  neutral  compounds,  and  this  salt  ought  therefore 
to  be  neutral  also.  In  the  beginning  of  the  process,  however,  1  eq. 
of  ammonia  (from  3  eq.  of  hydrochlorate)  and  1  eq.  of  water  escape 
uncombined  with  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  result  is,  therefore,  this 
compound  of  2  eqs.  of  ummonia  with  3  eqs.  of  carbonic  acid. 

Properties. — Pure  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  a  hard,  colour- 
less, translucent  salt,  which  has  a  fibrous,  not  crystalline  structure, 
and  possesses  a  very  puno:ent  odour.  It  is  entirely  sublimed  by 
heat ;  but  during  the  sublimation  its  constitution  is  changed  by 
losing  part  of  its  carbonic  acid.  If  exposed  to  the  air  it  evolves 
ammonia,  becomes  opaque,  pulverulent,  much  less  pungent,  and  is 
converted  into  bicarbonate  of  ammonia.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in 
about  four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water ;  but  boiling  water  de- 
composes it,  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  In  this  respect  it 
resembles  the  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
Its  solution  changes  turmeric  paper  brown.  This  substance  is  some- 
time^ kept  in  the  form  of  powder,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
in  which  case  it  is  almost  certainly  converted  into  the  bicarbonate. 

Characters  and  tests,  —  Colourless ;  semitransparent ; 
it  has  an  acrid  taste  and  smell ;  it  changes  the  colour  of 
turmeric  to  brown  ;  it  is  dissipated  by  heat.  It  is  dis- 
solved by  water.  When  nitric  acid  is  added  in  excess, 
nothing  is  thrown  down  by  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate 
of  silver. 

There  is  no  probability  of  fraudulent  adulteration.  If  exposed 
to  the  air  it  loses  its  translucency  and  falls  to  powder.  If  the 
whole  of  the  muriate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  has  not  been  decom- 
posed by  the  chalk,  a  little  may  have  sublimed  along  with  the 
sesquicarbonate,  and  would  be  shown  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
the  chloride  of  barium. 

*  Translation  of  Pharmacopceia,  1836. 
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Bfedieinal  properties. — Thej  resemble  those  of  liquor  ammonise, 
except  in  being  less  active  (In  consequence  of  its  combination  with 
carbonic  acid),  but  rather  more  permanent.  It  is  a  more  power- 
ful diaphoretic  than  the  simple  solution  of  ammonia.  In  doses  of 
59s  or  more,  it  is  liable  to  cause  vomiting.  It  has  little  encrgj  as 
a  local  application. 

Uses. —  It  is  much  more  frequently  used  intemallj  than  the 
liquor  ammonise,  as  being  more  manageable  and  less  irritating;  and 
is  employed  in  the  various  diseases  mentioned  in  the  description 
of  that  preparation.  Dr.  Barlow  has  employed  it  in  some  cases  of 
diabetes^  with  benefit* ;  but  it  has  not  been  equally  successful  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  rereira.t  In  its  solid  form  it  is  very  commonly 
used  as  a  smelling  salt,  combined  with  some  aromatic,  to  relieve 
hysteria,  syncope,  or  sickness.  As  an  emetic  it  has  been  admi- 
nistered where  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  causing  depression,  as  in 
weak  old  people.  It  frequently  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  effer^ 
vesdnf  draughts. 

It  IS  sometimes  added  to  dough  before  being  baked,  in  order  to 
make  the  bread  light ;  and  is  occasionally  used  in  liniments  as  a 
rubefacient  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

3i  of  this  salt  is  neutralised  by  f5vi  of  lemon  juice,  or  gr.  xxiv 
of  citric  acid. 

Incompatihles. — Acids;  and  acidulous,  neutral  or  metallic  salts, 
except  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Officinal  preparations. — Liquor  Ammonis  Sescjuicarb.  Liquor 
Ammonis  Acetatis.  Cupri  Ammon.  Sulphat.  Liniment.  Ammon. 
Sesquicarb. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  though  not  ordered  as  such,  is  formed 
in  making  Sp.  Ammon.  Aromat  and  the  Sp.  Ammon.  Foetid. 

Dose, — As  a  diaphoretic  or  stimulant,  gr.  ij  to  gr.  v  or  gr.  x,  in 
pill  or  solution.  As  an  emetic  5ss,  properly  diluted,  and  repeated 
if  necessary. 


LIQUOR  AMMONIA  SESQUICARBONATIS,  L.E. 
Solution  of  Sesquicardonate  of  Ammonia. 

Synonyme.    Aqua  Ammoiiixc  Carbonatis,  E.    Liquor  Ammonia} 

SubcarbonatLs. 

Take  of  Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  four  ounces ; 

Dizitilled  water,  a  pint. 
Dissolve  and  strain. 

♦  Guy's  Hosp.  Rt'portP,  vol.  v.  t  ^Iat«  Med.  2d  edit.  p.  310. 
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Bemarks.  — It  U  not  easj  to  make  this  sdution  peHbctlj 
dear;  and  at  Guj's  Hospital  they  have  been  in  the  nabit  of 
dissolving  the  salt  and  then  distilling  the  solution  as  long  as  it 
continues  to  come  over  clear.  The  sesquicarbonate  is  volatile  at 
212^  when  dissolved  in  water,  but  at  the  same  time  it  loses  some  of 
its  carbonic  acid.  It  ought  not  to  be  made  in  large  quantities  at  a 
time,  as  it  loses  its  pungency  if  frequently  exposed  to  the  air. 

Dose,  — Xt[7i  to  f  5j ;  in  any  bland  vehicle.  Five  minims  contain 
one  grain. 

Incompatihlei,  —  See  Ammokl£  Sesquicarbonas,  p.  161. 

Officinal  preparation,  —  Lin.  Ammon.  Sesquicarb. 

LIQUOR  AMMONIiE  ACETATIS,  L.D.E. 
Solution  of  Acetate  op  Ammonia. 

Synonyme.    Spiritus  Minderori.    Aqua  Ammonia:  Acetatis,  E, 

Take  of  Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  nine  drachms,  or 
as  much  as  may  be  sufficient. 
Dilute  acetic  acid    (French   distilled   vine- 
gar, (jE.,  a  pint 
Add  the  sesquicarbonate  to  the  acid,  to  saturation. 

Process,  —  The  (distilled  vinegar,  J^.)  dilute  acetic  acid  in  this 
case  displaces  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  the  ammonia  was  com- 
bined, and  forms  acetate  of  ammonia  which  remains  in  solution 
whilst  the  carbonic  acid  flics  off  as  a  gas. 

Sesquicarbonate  "1  Carbonic  acid Carbonic  acid  /. 

of  ammonia    J  Ammonia 
Vinegar  (dilated  "1  ^^^ 

acetic  acid)    -J  Acetate  of  ammonia. 

The  exact  proportions  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  and  acid 
or  vinegar  are  not  prescribed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  because  each 
is  liable  to  vary  in  strength.  If  the  ammoniacal  salt  has  been 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  has  become  opaque  and  partly^  converted 
into  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  the  quantity  of  alkali  in  a  given 
weight  is  diminished,  and  hence  more  must  be  used.  Some  prac- 
titioners prefer  havin;;  a  slight  excess  of  acid,  as  the  solution  is 
then  rather  more  febrifuge;  whilst  others,  who  regard  this 
medicine  as  a  stimulant  diaphoretic,  prefer  an  excess  of  ammonia, 
as  being  more  stimulant,  and  better  adapted  for  the  later  stages  of 
fever,  in  which  a  medicine  of  this  class  may  be  required.  Any 
excess  of  ammonia  will,  however,  be  injurious  when  this  solution 
is  employed  as  a  coUyrium,  for  which  purpose  it  is  frequently  used. 

Characters  and  tests, — Without  colour  or  smell.  Sp. 
gr.  1-022  (1  'Oil,  E.).  It  does  not  change  the  colour  oi 
turmeric  or  litmus.     Hydrosulphuric  acid  being  added 
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it  18  not  coloured,  nor  is  anything  thrown  down  on  the 
siddition  of  chloride  of  barium.  What  is  thrown  down 
by  nitrate  of  silver  is  dissolved  by  water,  and  especially 
by  nitric  acid.  It  emits  ammonia  on  the  addition  of 
potash^  and  acetic  acid  vapours  on  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  liquid  being  evaporated,  what  remains 
is  dissipated  by  heat. 

These  tests  are  needlessly  minute ;  they  prove  the  absence  of 
excess  of  either  ammonia  or  acetic  acid,  which  is  well  enough  ;  the 
absence  of  any  metallic  impurity  in  the  distilled  vinegar,  which  is 
quite  unlikely ;  and  of  any  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
cnloric  acid,  which  is  perfectly  immaterial.  The  latter  characters 
show  the  nature  of  the  solution. 

Incompatible t,  —  Some  carbonic  acid  generally  remains  diffused 
through  the  solution,  and  this  causes  a  white  precipitate  of  carbonate 
of  lead,  on  the  addition  of  acetate  or  diacetate  of  lead.  If  there 
is  any  excess  of  sesquicarbonatc  of  ammonia,  the  precipitate  will 
be  more  considerable. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  This  solution  is  regarded  as  re/ri^erow^ 
in  small  doses  ;  and  as  diaphoretic  in  lar^re  ones.  It  is,  however, 
frequently  taken  in  considerable  quantities  without  any  obvious 
efiect.  If  there  is  any  excess  of  ammonia  present,  it  is  stimvlant 
and  diaphoretic,  and  if  given  in  considerable  doses,  not  unfrcquently 
causes  nausea,  if  not  actual  vomiting,  in  patients  labouring  under 
jcoer* 

Uses,  —  In  fever,  catarrh,  and  influenza,  it  is  constantly  em- 
ployed, alone  or  in  combination  with  antimony  or  other  salines. 
it  may  be  combined- also  with  opium  if  necessary,  and  the  mixture 
then  acts  more  decidedly  upon  the  skin.  In  painful  menstruation, 
it  is  sometimes  employed. 

TopicaUu,  it  is  used  as  a  coUyrium  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  the 
addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  opium  and  camphor  mixture  is 
good.  As  a  discutient  m  bruises  and  sprains.  Dr.  Thomson  has 
used  it  with  decided  benefit  as  a  lotion  m  some  cases  oiporrigo  of 
the  scalp. 

Dose  {*^m  to  f  JJ.  "Many  physicians  err  in  prescribing  it  in 
too  small  doses.**     (Christison.) 


LIQUOR  AMMONIA  CITRATIS,  Z. 

SoLUTldft  OP  CriRATE  OF  AUMONIA. 

Take  of  Citric  acid,  three  ounces; 
Distilled  water,  a  pint; 
Sesquicarbonatc  of  ammonia,  two  ounces  and 
a  half,  or  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient. 
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DissoWe  the  acid  in  the  water,  and  add  the  sesqul- 
carbonate  to  saturation. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Same  as  those  of  Liquor  Am- 
monlsB  Acetatis,  but  not  quite  so  sickly. 
Dose» — f  2J  to  f  5»j. 


AMMONIiE  PHOSPHAS.    (Not  Off.) 
Fhosphate  of  Ammonia. 

Preparation,  —  This  salt  is  prepared  by  adding  carbonate  of  am- 
monia to  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime  obtained  durins  the  early 
stages  of  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  (see  p.  105.).  Double  de- 
composition ensues,  the  ammonia  combining  with  the  phosphoric 
acid,  and  forming  phosphate  of  ammonia,  which  remains  m  solution, 
whilst  the  carbonic  acid  combines  with  the  lime  and  forms  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  which  is  precipitated. 

In  the  following  diagram  the  ingredients  only  are  represented, 
the  number  of  equivalents  employed  being  disregarded. 

n— V  ^fi  «^^^-       f  Ammonia -^^Phosphate  of  ammonia. 

Carb.  of  ammon.     <  /^    .      .      .1  ^^"^ 

\  Carbonic  acid- 


Phosphate  of  lime  {S"'"'""'''^^  Carbonate  of  lune. 


The  solution  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  is  then  evaporated,  and 
the  salt  is  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
have  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia. 

Properties. — Phosphate  of  ammonia  is  in  small  colourless  crjrs- 
tals,  the  form  of  which  is  not  so  marked  as  to  give  them  any  striking 
character.  It  is  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  water.  When  heated 
to  redness,  the  ammonia  is  driven  off,  and  hydrated  phosphoric  acid 
remains  behind.  When  long  exposed  to  the  air,  even  without  heat, 
the  crystals  effloresce  and  lose  part  of  their  ammonia,  and  biphos- 
phate  of  ammonia  is  the  result. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Phosphate  of  ammonia  has  a  cooling, 
saline,  bitterish  taste,  but  does  not  exert  any  strongly  marked  in- 
fluence upon  the  secretions  or  excretions.  It  has,  however,  been 
brought  into  notice  for  the  treatment  of  Gout  and  Rheumatism  by 
Dr.  Buckler  of  Baltimore,  and  occasional  notices  of  its  employment 
in  this  country  have  appeared  in  the  medical  journals.  It  has  not 
hitherto  been  sufficiently  tried  to  test  its  powers  unequivocally,  and 
as  it  has  generally  been  used  along  with  colchicimi  or  other  reme- 
dies in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases,  the  effects  which  have  been 
produced  are  open  to  much  uncertainty.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
testimony  hitherto  is  not  strongly  in  its  favour,  but  it  perhaps 
deserves  a  further  trial. 

Dose.  — Gr.  x  to  9ij  dissolyed  in  water  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
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ATROPINE  SULPHAS,  L. 

Stfnxmyme,    Sulphate  of  Atropia,  or  of  Atropina. 

Take  of  Atropia,  seven  scruples  and  a  half,  or  as  much 
as  may  be  sufficient. 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  two  fluid  drachms. 
Distilled  water,  half  a  fluid  ounce. 
Add  the  atropia  by  degrees  to  the  acid  mixed  with 
the  water,  till  it  is  saturated.     Let  the  solution   be 
strained,  and  evaporated  with  a  gentle  heat  until  crys- 
tals are  formed. 

We  only  design  this  salt  for  external  use. 

ATROPIA. 

Description  and  preparation,  —  The  basis  of  this  preparation  is 
not  manufactured  in  tnis  country,  but  is  obtained  from  Germany. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  or  dried  root  of  the  Atropa  bel- 
ladonna, by  a  very  complicated  series  of  solutions  in  spirit,  fiUra- 
tions,  acidulations,  evaporations,  neutralisations   by  carbonate   of 

S[>tash«  and  final  crystallisations ;  after  which  trouble,  Messrs. 
mith  of  Edinburgh  obtained  16  grains  from  S2fb.  of  leaves; 
and  Mein,  20  grains  from  12  oz.  of  the  root  (^Christison), 

Properties  and  uses. — Sulphate  of  atropia  is  a  colourless  salt, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  especially  on  the  addition  of  two  or  three 
drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  only  em- 
ployed for  dilating  tne  pupil,  for  which  purpose  it  answers  better 
Uuui  belladonna,  m  that  it  is  less  liable  to  produce  irritation  of  the 
eye.  It  acts  in  much  smaller  quantity,  is  cleaner,  and  equally 
efficacious.  It  should  be  applied  from  two  to  four  hours  before 
its  full  effect  is  required ;  but  it  produces  considerable  dilatation  in 
15  or  20  minutes. 

In  some  rare  instances  it  produces  erysipelas  of  the  face.  Three 
patients  have  been  mentioned  to  me  by  Mr.  Neill  in  whom  this 
effect  was  always  produced  by  the  application  of  atropia  to  the  eye, 
whilst  the  employment  of  belladonna  was  not  followed  by  any  such 
consequences.  When  there  is  much  irritability  of  the  eye  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  remove  tliis  state  before  atropia  will  dilate 
the  pupil;  and  he  has  observed  cases  in  which  the  repeated  applica- 
tion of  this  substance  has  produced  no  effect  upon  the  pupil  in 
rheumatic  iritis  unaccompanied  by  the  deposition  of  lymph,  until 
the  eye  had  been  soothed  l>y  the  vapour  of  prussic  acid  (see  p.  94), 
after  which  the  atropia  dilated  it  to  a  full  extent. 

A  solution  of  2  grains  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  two  or 
three  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  a  convenient  strength.  One 
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or  two  drops  placed  upon  the  conjunctiva  bj  means  of  a  camel- 
hair  pencil  answer  the  purpose. 

Characters  and  tests  of  Atropia. — White;  it  has  a 
prismatic  form,  and  is  dissolved  by  water  and  rectified 
spirit.  No  certain  testa  are  yet  known  which  prove 
its  purity. 

BEBEERIN^  SULPHAS.    (Not  Off.  in  any  Ph.) 

Sulphate  of  Bbbbebinb. 

NECTANDR  A  RODLEI  (Dodecandria  Monogynia ;  Laoiacee). 

History.  —  This  alkaloid,  which  is  not  yet  introduced  into  any 
of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  was  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
fession by  Dr.  Rodie,  of  Demerara,  as  a  substitute  for  quinine,  in 
the  treatment  of  periodic  diseases ;  and  although  in  the  hands  of 
some  persons  it  has  not  equalled  his  reports  of  its  merits,  the 
amount  of  testimony  in  its  favour  is  so  great  as  to  place  it  in  an 
increasingly  prominent  position  as  a  tonic  and  antiperiodic* 

'JTie  tree  which  yields  it  is  a  species  of  laurel,  the  wood  of  which 
is  hard,  and  of  an  olive  green  colour ;  but  it  is  the  bark  which 
contains  the  bebeerine,  and  another  alkaloid  termed  sepeerine^ 
about  which,  however,  some  slight  doubt  still  exists ;  its  discoverer, 
Dr.  Maclagan,  having  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it  is  anything 
but  an  oxide  of  bebeerine,  f 

The  bark  is  in  pieces,  one  or  two  feet  long,  several  inches  broad, 
and  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Its  colour  is  brown.  It  has  no 
smell,  but  is  intensely  bitter.  It  contains  about  1*5  per  cent,  of 
bebeerine  {Christison) , 

'  Preparation  of  sulphate  of  bebeerine.  —  This  is  the  only  salt  at 
present  employed  in  medicine,  and  it  is  obtained  from  the  bark,  and 
also  from  the  seeds,  by  a  process  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  Ph. 
£d.  for  procuring  sulphate  of  quinine.  The  bark  is  first  boiled 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  which  removes  the  tannin  and  colouring 
matter,  and  is  then  repeatedly  boiled  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acidj 
which  dissolves  the  beoeerine,  forming  an  impure  sulpoate,  which 
is  purified  by  precipitation  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda,  re- 
solution in  weak  sulphuric  acid,  and  digestion  with  animal  char- 
coal, after  which  the  solution  is  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness.^ 

Characters  and  tests.  —  Sulphate  of  bebeerine  is  not  crystalline, 
nor  arc  any  of  the  salts  of  this  alkaloid.  It  is  in  minute  yellowish 
scales,  which  admit  of  bein^  powdered.  It  is  soluble  in  water  if 
a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added.  The  necessity  for  this 
addition  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  salt  is  liable  to  be  decomposed 
and  converted  into  carbon  whilst  drying,  if  it  is  in  the  state  of  a  neu- 

*  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joom.  1845-7-9. 
f  £d.  Joura  ut  supra,  1845,  %  Christison,  Dispena  1848. 
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tral  sulpliate.  It  is  therefore  always  made  with  a  slight  deficiency  of 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  entirely  consumed  by  heat  when  exposed  to 
the  air  at  the  same  time,  which  furnishes  a  test  for  the  only  pro- 
bable adulteration  —  viz.  sulphate  of  lime,  which  does  not  disappear 
when  heated  upon  platinum  foil. 

Composition,  —  Sulphate  of  bebeerine  is  what  is  termed  a  "  basic  '* 
salt,  t.  e.  the  base  is  in  excess,  as  it  does  not  contain  quite  sufficient 
acid  to  form  a  neutral  sulphate.     100  parts  consist  of 

Bebeerine,  90*83 ;  sulphuric  acid,  9*17  (Jifadagan), 

Bebeerine  itself  is  a  pale  yellow  resinous-looking  substance, 
which  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  so  in  ether,  and  scarcely 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  sul- 
phate, when  the  sulphuric  acid,  combining  with  the  ammonia,  sets 
the  bebeerine  free.  '*  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  atomic  composition 
of  this  alkaloid  is  the  same  as  that  of  morphia,  C^\II»»,N^,0^, 
although  the  two  substances  differ  so  essentially  in  their  appearance 
and  properties,  from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  medicinal  effects 
of  organic  compounds  depend  as  much,  or  more,  upon  the  manner 
in  which  their  elements  are  combined,  as  upon  the  simple  number 
of  their  equivalents.**     {Macla^an  and  TiUey^  Ph,  Joum,  1845-6.) 

The  atomic  constitution  as  given  by  these  chemists  does  not,  how- 
ever, correspond  with  that  of  morphia  by  Liebig  and  Kegnault. 

Bebeerine,  C-^,W,0\N^.    Morphia,  C3o,H'H,0«,Ni  (Liebig). 

C'\IIw,OsN'  (Regnault). 

Afedicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Antiperiodic ;  tonic ;  stomachic. 
The  testimony  of  many  persons  has  proved  it  to  be  a  powerful  and 
valuable  antiperiodic  and  febrifuge  in  intermittent  and  remittent 
/ever,  and  it  has  also  been  used  with  good  results  in  periodic  head' 
ache^  neuralgia,  and  tic  douloureux.  In  this  country  it  has  been 
chiefly  employed  in  these  latter  cases,  and  as  a  general  tonic  in 
dyspepsia^  ancemicL,  and  especially  in  strumous  ophthalmia  and  other 
scrofulous  affections ;  and  there  is  a  daily  increasing  confidence  in 
its  powers.     Its  taste  is  intensely  bitter. 

Characteristics  as  an  antiperiodic.  —  It  is  not  so  speedy  in  its 
effects  as  quinine,  nor  quite  so  powerful.  It  is  less  liable  to  c^iuse 
headache  and  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  does  not  produce  the  depres- 
sion of  pulse  and  cold  sweat  which  an  extreme  dose  of  quinine 
sometimes  does.  It  does  not  disorder  the  digestive  organs,  and 
hence  it  can  be  taken  in  some  cases  when  the  stomach  will  not  bear 
quinine. 

Dose  and  administration. —  It  may  be  given  either  in  pills  made 
up  with  confection  of  roses  or  some  sofl  extract,  or  in  solution,  a 
few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  being  added  to  render  it  per- 
fectly soluble.  As  a  general  tonic  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  gr.  j 
to  gr.  iij.  In  the  treatment  of  a^ue  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
it  has  been  given  in  doses  of  gr.  viij  to  gr.  xij,  or  3j,  three  or  four 
times  daily,  until  the  cure  is  effected. 
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MORPHIA,  D. 

This  is  officinal  in  the  Dublin  Ph.  onlj,  and  is  prepared  by  add- 
ing solution  of  ammonia,  in  excess,  to  a  solution  of  nydrochlorate 
of  morphia,  washing  the  precipitate  with  cold  distilled  water,  and 
drying  it  with  a  gentle  heat. 

In  this  process,  the  ammonia  simply  combines  with  the  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  morphia  is  set  free. 

Properties,  —  Morphia,  as  thus  obtained,  has  no  r^ular  crys- 
talline figure ;  but  when  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  it  forms  trans- 
parent, colourless,  six-sided  crystals,  as  the  solution  cools.  They 
are  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  to  which,  howeyer,  they  com- 
municate an  intensely  bitter  taste ;  but  are  soluble  in  about  100 
parts  of  boiling  water,  or  in  thirty  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  from 
which  the  morphia  crystallises  on  cooling ;  they  are  scarcely  soluble 
in  ether.  They  arc  dissolved  by  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and 
by  most  acids,  readily ;  and  are  also  slightly  soluble  in  solution  of 
potash,  soda,  or  ammonia.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  alkaline  to 
test  paper.  When  heated,  they  first  fuse,  and  are  ultimately  de- 
composed, leaving  a  portion  of  charcoal.  Carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  one  of  the  products  of  their  decomposition. 

Tests  and  adulteration.  —  Morphia  is  not  liable  to  wilful  adul- 
teration ;  but  it  may  be  slightly  coloured  from  imperfect  prepara- 
tion.   For  its  characters,  see  Mobph.  Acetas,  p.  169. 

Composition,  —  Morphia  consists  of 

Carbon,  35  eqs.  210;  hydrogen,  20  eqs.  20;  oxygen,  6  eqs.  48  ; 
nitrogen,  1  eq.  U  =  Mor,  or  C^\H^,OSN;  eq.  292. 

The  nitrogen  in  its  composition  b  the  source  of  the  anunonia 
eyolved  during  its  decomposition. 
The  crystallised  morphia  consists  of 

1  eq.  morphia  292 ;  2  eqs.  water,  18  ;  =  Mor,  2  IIO ;  eq.  310. 

Medicinal  properties  and  vses, — Morphia  is  scarcely  eyer  used 
in  medicine,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  as  morphia,  it  possesses 
medicinal  properties,  owing  to  its  insolubility;  but  it  is  readily 
dissolved  by  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  and  the  compound  thus 
formed  is  an  active  medicine  and  poison.  It  is  only  employed 
medicinally  for  forming  the  acetate ;  but  it  is  sometimes  used  by 
chemists  as  a  test  for  nitric  acid,  though  it  possesses  no  advantages 
over  brucia,  which  is  much  more  delicate.  For  the  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  the  salts  of  morphia,  see  the  Index. 

OJjicimd  preparations, — Morphise  Acetas.  Liquor  Morph.  Acet. 
(gr.  f  in  f5j,  L, ;  gr.  i  in  f  5ij,  D.)  Morphias  Ilydrochloras  vel 
Murios.  Liq.  (vel  Sol.)  Morph.  Hydrochl.  yel  Muriatis  (gr.  j  in 
f  3^.  L, ;  gr.  J  in  fjij.  D,  E,), 

Trochisci  Morphias,  E,  (gr.  ,\y  in  each).  Troch.  Morph.  et  Ipecac. 
E,  (gr.  ^V  >"  each). 
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MORPHIA  ACETAS,  Z.  D.  E. 

Acetate  op  Morphia. 

This  is  now  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica  bj  the  London  College, 
and  no  directions  are  given  for  preparing  it.  It  is  made  by  dis- 
solving morphia  (freshly  precipitated  from  the  muriate  by  ammonia) 
in  acetic  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  nearly  to  dryness,  and 
setting  it  aside  for  a  few  days,  that  the  acetate  may  crystallise. 

PrejparcLtion.  —  This  is  a  case  of  simple  solution,  in  which  the 
morphia  is  dissolved  by  the  acetic  acid.  During  the  evaporation 
port  of  the  acid  is  sometimes  dissipated,  and  the  remaining  salt 
contains,  therefore,  a  little  uncombined  morphia,  which  requires  an 
addition  of  acetic  acid  for  its  solution. 

Properties.  —  Acetate  of  moiphia  is  very  seldom  crystalline,  but 
is  generally  in  the  state  of  powder.  It  has  a  slightly  jrellow  tinge, 
and  is  very  soluble  in  water,  unless,  as  above  mentioned,  it  has 
been  partially  decomposed  in  the  preparation  ;  but  is  not  so  soluble 
in  alcohol.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  strong  alkalies,  the  morphia 
beipg  precipitated.  At  a  high  temperature,  it  is  decomposed  and 
di8sipate<l,  either  entirely,  or  with  a  slight  residuum  of  carbon. 

Cliaracters  and  tests,  —  It  is  dissolved  by  water  and 
by  rectified  spirit,  and  forms  crystals  when  the  spirit 
is  distilled,  which  perish  in  the  fire.  Nitric  acid  being 
added,  it  first  becomes  red,  and  then  yellow.  Tincture 
of  sesquichloride  of  iron  induces  a  blue  colour.  Freshly 
prepared  chlorine  being  first  added,  and  afterwards 
ammonia,  a  brown  colour  arises,  which  disappears  when 
more  chlorine  is  added.  Morphia  is  thrown  down  by 
solution  of  potash,  by  which  it  is  again  dissolved  if 
added  in  excess. 

All  the  above  tests  are  characteristic  of  morphia.  No  test  is 
given  Jbr  its  purity  or  for  the  presence  of  the  acetic  acid. 

"  1000  measures  of  a  solution  of  gr.  x  in  f  Jss  of  water,  and  n\v 
of  acetic  acid,  heated  near  to  212°,  and  decomposed  by  a  faint 
excess  of  ammonia,  yield,  by  agitation,  a  precipitate  which  in  24 
hours  occupies  15*5  measures  of  the  liquid.  '*  {E,) 

The  above  supplies  a  test  of  the  quantity  of  morphia  present, 
and  so  of  its  freedom  from  adulteration.  The  precipitate  is  morphia, 
which,  if  in  proper  quantity,  occupies  the  space  above  mentioned. 

Composition,  —  Acetate  of  morphia  consists  essentially  of 

1  eq.  morphia,  292  ;  1  eq^acetic  acid,  51 ;  1  eq.  water,  9 

=  Mor,  A,HO ;  eq.  352. 

but  as  it  is  liable  to  be  decomposed  daring  the  evaporation,  its 
composition  is  not  constant. 
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Medicinal  properties  and  uses*  —  I  shall  here  only  mention  those 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  hjdrochlorate,  over  which  it  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  that  it  possesses  no  advantages.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  less  certain  in  its  composition,  and  is  more  liable  to 
change  afler  being  made.  Dr.  Macrorie  has  observed  that  it  caases 
more  sweating  than  the  hydrochlorate,  which  remark  is  confirmed 
by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson.  Its  uses  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of 
the  hydrochlorate. 

Dote  and  administration.  —  Gr.  f  to  gr.  j,  which  is  equal  to 
about  twice  or  three  times  the  same  quantity  of  opium. 


LIQUOR  MORPHIA  ACETATIS,  L.D. 
Solution  op  Acetate  op  Morphia. 

Take  of  Acetate  of  morphia,  four  drachms  (gr.  Ixzzii^ 
D.). 
Acetic  acid,  fifteen  minims. 
Distilled  water,  a  pint  (f  Jxv,  Z>.). 
Proof  (rectified,  Z>.)  spirit,  half  a  pint  (f  J  v, 
D.). 
Mix,  and  dissolve. 

This  solution  contains  one  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia  in  one 
fluid  drachm.     The  Dublin  solution  is  just  half  this  strength. 

Dose,  —  1T\^viii  (gr.  ^)  to  f  Jj  (gr.  j),  or  twice  the  dose,  if  the 
Dublin  solution  is  ordered. 


MORPHLE  HYDROCHLORAS,  L.  D.  E. 
(MURIAS,  D.E.) 

Hydrochlorate  (Muriate,  D.B.)  op  Morphia. 

Tbi9  is  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica  bj  the  London  College, 
which  does  not  give  any  directions  for  its  preparation. 

It  is  prepared  hy  macerating  opium  in  repeated  small  quantities 
of  water,  until  nothing  further  is  dissolved,  as  shown  by  the  ab- 
sence of  colour  or  taste.  The  solutions,  when  mixed  together,  are 
evaporated  to  a  small  quantity,  and  then  mixed  with  muriate  of 
lime  in  solution.  A  precipitate  falls,  and  the  supernatant  liquid 
(which  contains  all  tlie  morphia)  is  to  be  poured  off  and  eva- 
porated till  crjrstals  form  on  cooling.  They  are  at  first  very  im- 
pure, and  are  to  be  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  water,  nitra- 
tion through  animal  charcoal,  and  crystallisation. 

Explanation,  —  The  morphia  exists  in  opium  combined  with 
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meconic  acid  and  various  other  inpedients,  to  be  mentionedjliere- 
after.  This  meconate  of  morphia  is  dissolved,  along  with  ^nm 
and  colouring  matter,  bj  the  water.  When  evaporated  and  mixed 
with  solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  the  meconic  acid  combines  with 
the  lime  and  forms  an  insoluble  meconate,  which  carries  down 
with  it  much  of  the  gum  and  colouring  matter,  leaving  an  impure 
and  still  coloured  muriate  of  morphia  in  solution,  the  morphia 
having  combined  with  the  muriatic  (hydrochloric)  acid  set  free 
from  the  lime.  Bj  repeated  filtration  through  animal  charcoal, 
evaporations,  and  re- solutions,  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter 
and  other  impurities  are  at  length  removed,  and  the  pure  salt  is 
obtained  in  a  crystalline  form. 

Characters  and  tests. — It  is  dissolved  hj  water  and 
rectified  spirit.  What  is  thrown  down  bj  nitrate  of 
silver  is  not  dissolved  by  hydrochloric,  nor  by  nitric 
acid,  nor  by  ammonia,  unless  added  in  excess,  in  other 
respects  it  corresponds  with  acetate  of  morphia. 

'*  Loss  of  weight  at  212^,  not  above  13  per  cent. :  100  measures 
of  a  solution  of  10  grains  in  f  ^ss  of  water,  heated  near  to  212^ 
and  decomposed  with  agitation  by  a  faint  excess  of  ammonia,  yield 
a  precipitate  which  in  twenty -four  hours  occupies  12*5  measures 
ofthe  fiquid."  (JE.) 

The  London  tests  merely  characterise  the  hydrochlonc  acid, 
and  so  distinguish  it  from  the  acetate.  The  Edinbui^h  tests 
show  the  presence  of  the  proper  quantity  of  morphia.  The  loss 
cm  heating  is  owing  to  the  escape  of  water  of  crystallisation.  The 
precipitate  is  less  m  this  case  tnan  in  that  of  the  acetate,  because 
there  is  rather  less  morphia  in  100  grains  of  the  muriate  than  in 
an  equal  weight  of  the  acetate. 

Remarks, —  Hydrochlorate  of  morphia  is  obtained  from  opium, 
the  chemical,  physical,  and  medicinal  properties  of  which  are  fully 
described  under  the  article  Tikctuba  Opii. 

LIQUOR  (SOLUTIO,  E,)  MORPHIiE  HYDROCHLO- 
RATIS,  L.  D,  E,  (MURIATIS,  D.  E.) 

Solution  ojt  Hydkochlorate  (Muriate^  D.E.)  op 

Morphia. 

Take  of  Hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  four  drachms. 

Distilled  water,  a  pint. 

Proof  spirit,  half  a  pint. 
Mix,  and  dissolve. 

^  D.  E,  Muriate  of  morphia,  5i^  t  dbtilled  water,  f  Jsv ;  rec- 
tified spirit,  f^T. 
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The  London  solution  contains  one  grain  of  muriate  of  morphia 
in  one  fluid  drachm.  The  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  solutions  are  just 
half  this  strength,  and  contain  one  ffrain  in  two  drachms. 

Dose.  —  in.viii  (y.*)  to  f3j  (gr.  i.) ;  or  of  the  Dublin  and  Edin- 
burgh solutions  twice  the  dose. 

PHYLLERIN^  SULPHAS.    (Not  Off.) 

Sulphate  op  Phtlleeinb. 

(I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  of  thb  drug,  nor  to  learn  in 
what  manner  it  is  prepared.) 

This  substance  is  reoortcd  by  Dr.  Sachelli  to  have  proved  very 
eflicacious  as  a  febrifuge  in  ague,  in  doses  of  gr.  xii  to  gr.  xv. 
{Rank,  Abt,  vol.  ix.  p.  264.) 

I  have  introduced  this  substance,  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake  (for 
it  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  to  prove  its  merits),  as  for  the 
|mrpo8C  of  drawing  attention  to  the  medicmal  properties  of  the  natural 
tmlor  of  plants  to  which  the  phillyrea  belongs -- viz.  the  Oleacese 
t^l*  oliv«»-worli«.  In  the  present  day,  when  emigjration  is  so  extensive, 
m^  h»»w  rojiloiw  of  the  world  are  daily  acquiring  inhabitants,  the 
l^bviAt^  iKtw^im  of  this  order  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in 
iftiliiM(^«»t  *|  hu  conunon  lilac  (Syringa  vulgaris)  and  the  common 
rt*>l\  (I'N'ttitinus  oxcclsior),  "as  well  as  the  olive  tree  (Olea  Europsea) 
nil  )mltut){  to  tills  order  ;  and  the  barks  of  all,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
^MllyiHiAi  agree  in  possessing  decided  febrifugal  powers.  **  In  that 
iHl't  of  Herri  called  Brcnne,  which  is  marshy  and  insalubrious 
()  thw  last  degree,  the  peasants  employ  no  other  remedy  for  the 
Hif uti  ^)revalent  there  but  the  bark  of  the  lilac.  And  the  bark  of 
the  olive  tree  has  also,  according  to  De  Candolle,  a  high  reputation 
as  a  substitute  for  cinchona."     (Lind.  Veg.  King,  p.  617.) 

Mr.  Maltass,  of  Smyrna,  says,  "In  1843  I  was  in  Mytelene, 
when  fever  and  ague  of  the  worst  description  were  raging,  and  I 
could  procure  no  quinine.  I  thought  of  olive-leaves^  and  com- 
menceil  administering  doses  of  a  decoction  of  the  leaves,  say  two 
handfuls  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water  down  to  a  pint.  Dose,  a  wine- 
glassful  every  three  or  four  hours.  Obstinate  cases  of  fever  gave 
way  before  it,  and  for  many  years  I  have  found  it  more  effectual 
than  nuinino.  I  have  recommended  it  to  our  medical  men,  and 
thougn  at  first  they  ridiculed  it,  they  all  use  it  now."  (PA.  Jour. 
Feb.  1854,  p.  353.)  To  this  Mr.  Hanbury  (same  page)  adds  that 
the  French  surgeons  frec^ucntly  used  them  during  the  Peninsular 
war,  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona.  Both  the  leaves  and  young  bark 
of  the  olive  have  been  analysed  by  Pallas,  who  found  a  crystal- 
lisable  principle,  which  he  named  Vauqueline^  and  a  bitter  one. 
The  young  bark  (which  contains  more  than  the  old)  yielded  him 
nearly  2  per  cent,  of  vauqueline.  This  alkaloid  is  said  to  have  a 
slightly  sweet  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  water  at  all  temperatures.  It 
is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  (Hanbury,  Ph,  Jour,  ut  supra,') 
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From  this  property  it  would  appear  that  a  decoction  or  extract 
is  likely  to  be  a  better  preparation  than  a  tincture.  The  extract 
inight  be  given  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  increased  according  to 
circumstances. 


PIPERINE.     (Not  Off.) 

This  substance,  which  is  obtained  from  black  or  white  pepper,  is 
so  feebly  alkaline,  as  to  be  sometimes  described  as  neutral. 

Mode  of  obtaining  U,  —  Digest  white  pepper  for  three  days  in 
alcohol,  sp.  gr.  'SSS.  Evaporate  the  solution  ;  treat  the  residuary 
extract  b^  solution  of  potash,  which  dissolves  the  resin,  but  leaves 
the  pipenne  in  an  impure  state.  Wash  this  with  cold  water,  in 
which  it  is  insoluble,  then  dissolve  it  in  alcohol,  evaporate  and 
crystallise. 

Characters  and  tests.  —  Pure  piperine  is  colourless^ 
but  it  generallj  has  a  pale  yellow  tint.  It  is  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  very  slightly  soluble  In  hot;  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  slightly  so  in  ether.  Sulphuric  acid  makes 
it  blood  red,  and  nitric  acid  also  makes  it  red. 

ComjHmtion,^Q^,Ii}^,0\^, 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — It  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  anti- 
periodic,  and  to  have  proved  very  useful  in  a^e.  In  this  country 
It  has  not  been  used  m  this  disease ;  but  if  the  supply  of  quinine 
should  fail,  it  might  prove  a  useful  substitute. 

Dose,  —  Gr.  vi  to^.  viii,  every  2  or  3  hours  until  3ij  to  3iij  have 
been  taken.    It  is  given  in  the  form  of  pills. 


QUINiE  DISULPHAS,  L.  (SXJLPHAS,  D.  E.) 

DisuLrnATE  (SuLrnAXE)  op  Quinine. 

Preparation. — This  substance  is  now  placed  in  the  Materia 
Medica  by  the  London  College  ;  and  no  directions  are  given  for  its 
preparation.  It  is  obtained  in  the  largest  quantity  from  yellow 
Dark,  thou<;h  it  exists  also,  but  in  smaller  quantity,  in  red  bark, 
and  in  smaller  quantity  still,  in  pale  bark.  Both  the  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias  contain  directions  for  making  it^  but 
they  differ  considerably  in  the  methwls  prescribed. 

Dub.  —  The  directions  here  are,  to  boil  the  yellow  bark  re- 
peatedly with  water  acidulated  with  a  small  quantity  (f  5j)  of 
sulphuric  acid,  by  which  means  an  acid  solution  of  kinate  of  (|uina 
is  obtained,  and  the  woody  matters  arc  left  behind.     To  this  solu- 
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tion,  abused  lime  is  added  in  excess,  which  throws  down  both  the 
sulphuric  and  the  kinic  acids  in  the  form  of  sulphate  and  kinate  of 
lime ;  and  the  quinine,  deprived  of  its  acid,  is  also  precipitated. 
The  precipitate,  after  being  pressed  nearly  dry,  is  boiled  in  spirit, 
which  dissolves  the  quina,  but  leaves  the  salts  of  lime  behind.  The 
spirit  is  then  distilled  off,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  in 
slight  excess.  The  solution  of  sulphate  of  quina  thus  formed  is 
boiled  with  animal  charcoal,  to  separate  the  remaining  colour, 
filtered,  and  then  evaporated  until  crystals  form  on  cooling. 

Ed, — The  Edinburgh  College  directs  the  yellow  banc  to  be 
first  boiled  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  by  which  the  colour- 
ing matter  and  resin  of  the  bark,  some  extractive,  and  the  kinic 
acid,  are  removed,  whilst  the  quina  is  left  behind  in  an  insoluble 
form.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which 
dissolves  it  and  forms  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quina,  to  which 
carbonate  of  soda  is  again  added.  The  sulphuric  acid  combines 
with  the  soda,  and  the  quina  is  thrown  down  in  an  impure  form, 
but  more  firee  firom  colour  than  the  first.  It  is  again  to  be  dissolved 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  until  it  crys* 
tallises  on  cooling. 

Characters  and  tests.  —  It  is  dissolved  in  (boiling) 
water,  especially  when  mixed  with  acid.  When  am- 
monia is  added  to  this  solution,  quina  is  thrown  down ; 
and  the  solution  being  evaporated,  what  remains  ought 
not  to  taste  of  sugar.  Disulphate  of  quinine  gives  up 
from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  water,  at  a  gentle  heat  (90**  F.). 
It  is  (totally)  destroyed  by  fire.  Freshly  prepared 
chlorine  being  first  added,  and  then  ammonia,  it  becomes 
green.  When  1 00  grains  are  dissolved  in  water  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  chloride  of  barium  is  added, 
26*6  grains  of  sulphate  of  barytes  are  obtained  after  it 
has  been  dried  by  being  heated  in  a  red  fire. 

Ed. — A  solution  of  10  grains  in  fj  j  of  distilled  water,  or  two  or 
three  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  if  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  half 
an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  two  waters,  and  heated  till  the 
precipitate  shrinks  and  fuses,  yields  on  cooling  a  solid  mass,  which 
when  dry  weighs  7*4  grains,  and  in  powder  dissolves  entirely  in 
solution  of  oxalic  acid.  This  test  is  onlv  intended  to  prove 
generally,  that  the  salt  is  a  fair  avernge  sample. 

A  very  characteristic  test  for  quinine  has  been  proposed  by 
Dr.  Herapath,  and  it  is  also  one  which  is  easy  of  application,  if  the 
quantity  is  not  very  minute.  1£  it  is,  a  microscope  with  a  polariz- 
ing apparatus  becomes  necessary ;  and  even  such  a  quantity  as  the 
quarter  of  a  grain  is  not  very  distinctly  evident  to  the  naked 
eye.  A  mixture  of  5iij  of  pure  acetic  acid,  5j  of  rectified  spirit, 
and  6  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  employed  as  the  solvent. 
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The  substance  to  be  examined  is  dissolved,  without  heat,  in  the 
smallest  quantity  of  this  mixture  which  will  suffice ;  and  then  a 
drop  of  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  is  to  be  added.  A  copious 
nrecipitate  of  brilliant  green  scales,  resembling  powdered  cantharides, 
18  gradually  produced,  and  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  quinine,  no 
other  substance  being  at  present  known  to  produce  this  enect.  It  is 
termed  Sulphate  of  lodo-quinine  by  its  discoverer ;  and  the  name  of 
Herapathitehas  been  applied  to  it,  in  his  honour,  by  others.  It  consists 
of  C»H"N0«-|-H-S09-f  «U0.  By  the  aidofacommon  podcetlens, 
of  an  inch  focus,  the  glistening  scales  from  the  -^ofti  grain  of 
quinine,  may  be  readily  detected  amongst  the  amorphous  iodine, 
which  is  separated  when  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  iodine  comes 
in  contact  with  the  acid  solution  of  the  quinine.  This  deposit  of 
iodine  obscures  the  scales  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render  tnem  in- 
risible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  When  the  quantity  of  quiuine  is  very 
small,  it  is  difficult  to  add  little  enough  iodine,  which  should  be 
taken  up,  and  introduced  by  the  end  of  a  fine  glass  rod. 

This  substance  is  of  great  interest,  from  its  optical  properties ; 
but  as  they  require  a  good  microscope  and  polarizing  apparatus 
for  their  exhibition,  I  shall  not  describe  them,  but  shall  refer  the 
reader  to  Dr.  Herapath*s  detailed  account  of  them  in  the  Ph.  Jour., 
Tol.  xi.,  Apr.  and  May,  1852,  pp.  448.  and  499.;  vol.  xii.,  July, 
1852,  p.  6. ;  and  vol.  xiii.,  Nov.  1853,  p.  216. 

Adulterations. — Disulphate  of  quinine  is  very  frequently  adulte- 
rated, the  substances  employed  being  cinchonia,  quinidine,  salicine, 
sugar,  starch,  gum,  fatty  matters,  salts  of  ammonia,  and  earthy 
substances. 

Detection, — Earthy  substances  are  not  dissipated  by  heat. 

Salts  of  ammonia,  —  If  a  few  drops  of  liq.  potassas  are  placed 
upon  the  suspected  compound,  and  heated  in  a  dish,  fumes  of 
ammonia  are  given  off  if  any  is  present,  and  may  be  detected  by 
holding  a  rod  dipped  in  muriatic  acid  over  the  dish. 

Fatty  matters  are  either  undissolved  by  boiling  water,  or  form  a 
glistening  film  upon  the  surface  as  it  cools. 

Sugar  is  provided  for  by  the  pharmacopceial  test  of  ammonia 
and  the  absence  of  any  subsequent  sweetness,  but  the  following 
test  is  more  easy  and  delicate,  though  it  requires  care  in  its 
application.  Dissolve  2  grains  of  the  suspected  sample  in  8 
drops  of  water  and  4  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  porcelain 
dish.  Heat  it  carefully  over  a  lamp,  and  almost  at  the  moment  it 
begins  to  boil  a  black  stain  of  charred  matter  will  be  produced  at 
the  edj^e  of  the  liquid,  if  either  sugar,  starch  or  gum  is  present, 
even  m  very  minute  proportions,  which  is  not  the  case  if  the 
aiiinine  is  pure.  If  the  heat  is  continued  until  the  dish  is  nearly 
dry,  then  the  quinine  itself  becomes  charred.  This  test,  therefore, 
requires  care  not  to  continue  the  heat  too  long  afler  ebullition  has 
commenced. 

Salicine. — The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
pro<luccs  a  blood-red  colour. 

A  test  of  singular  beauty  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Henry 
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Evans  of  Liyerpool.  Sulphate  of  dumine,  when  pure,  crystallises 
from  an  alcoholic  solution,  in  small  needle-shaped  crystals,  un- 
marked by  any  striking  characters ;  and  salicine  also,  when  alone, 
crystallises  in  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  often  lie  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  but  beyond  this  present  nothing  remarkable. 
When,  however,  the  two  suDstances  are  present  together,  and  are 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  they  form  feathery  tufts  of  crystals  of  extreme 
beauty,  when  a  drop  of  the  solution  is  evaporated  upon  a  slip  of 
glass,  and  placed  under  a  half-inch  lens.  When  examined  by 
polarized  lignt,  there  are  few  prettier  microscopic  objects.  Five  or 
ten  per  cent,  of  salicine  is  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect. 

Cinchonia,  —  This  is  detected  with  facility,  but  it  is  of  the  least 
consec^uence,  medicinally  speaking ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  the 
price  IS  less  than  that  of  ^umine,  it  could  scarcely  be  considered  a 
fraud.  It  is  detected  with  mreat  readiness  by  Schweitzer's  test. 
Mix  equal  parts  of  ether  and  lia.  ammon.  Ph.  L.,  in  a  test  tube, 
introduce  tne  suspected  salt,  ana  shake  them  together.  If  any 
cinchonine  is  present,  it  will  be  visible,  in  a  pulverulent  form,  at 
thejunction  of  the  two  liquids  when  allowed  to  rest.* 

Quinidine  has  lately  been  mixed  with  quinine,  and  its  detection 
is  not  easy,  because  it  closely  resembles  quinine  in  most  of  its 
characters,  and  we  are  not  at  present  acquainted  with  any  test 
which  causes  either  a  precipitate  or  colour  with  ouinidine,  which 
differs  from  those  produced  with  quinine.  It  is  therefore  out  of 
our  power,  by  the  application  of  any  direct  chemical  test,  to  say  that 
C[uinidine  is  certainly  present,  though  its  effects  upon  polarized 
light  are  highly  characteristic ;  but  these  are  practically  unavailable, 
as  few  persons  possess  the  requisite  apparatus.  The  ordinary 
sulphate  of  quinidine  is  above  twice  as  soluble  in  boiling  and  also 
in  cold  water,  as  the  common  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  this  differ- 
ence has  been  proposed  as  a  test  of  the  purity  of  quinine;  but  on 
making  comparative  experiments  with  Howaras  quinine  pure,  and 
the  same  salt  purposely  mixed  by  myself  with  14  per  cent,  of 
his  sulphate  of  quinidine,  I  do  not  find  any  difference  of  solubility, 
which  is  available  as  a  test.  Quinidine  itself  is  less  soluble  m 
ether  than  quinine,  and  this  difference  furnishes  a  better  means  of 
detecting  the  presence  of  the  former  than  any  other  with  which  I 
am  acquaintea ;  but  even  this  is  not  a  highly  satisfactory  test, 
because  the  purest  quinine  of  commerce  contains  a  small  amount, 
from  1  or  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  quinidine,  and  the  indication  of  the 
presence  of  this  substance  is,  therefore,  not  a  proof  that  the 
quinine  has  been  adulterated  or  is  a  bad  sample.  The  ether  test, 
however,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  used  as  follows :  — Dissolve  sul- 
phate of  quinidine  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  promote  its  solution,  and  then  add 
sufficient  liquor  ammonias  (not  the  Liq.  Am.  fort.),to  precipitate  all 
the  quinidine.  Wash  this  with  cold  distilled  water,  untu  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  is  removed,  drain  off  superfluous  moisture,  ana  add 

*  Med.  Qaz.  vol  xxi.  p.  175. 
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pure  etbor,  until  the  whole  of  the  quinidine  is  nearly,  but  not 
quite,  redissolved.  Then  take  2  or  3  grains  of  the  purest  com- 
mercial sulphate  of  quinine,  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  water,  with 
a  drop  or  two  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  add  about  10  drops  of 
liquor  ammonia; ;  shake  them  well  together,  and  to  the  gelatinous 
mass  which  will  result  add  three  or  four  times  the  bulk  of  the  satu- 
rated ethereal  solution  of  quinidine.  On  shaking  them  together 
the  quinine  will  be  dissolved,  but  the  quinidine  will  form  a  milkj- 
lookmg  mixture,  and  will  gradually  separate.  This  should  be  used 
for  comparison.  Next  take  the  suspected  salt,  and  usin?  the  same 
quantities  treat  it  in  a  similar  manner.  The  eye  will  judcre  on 
comparing  them,  whether  there  is  such  a  dificrence  as  to  indicate 
intentional  admixture  of  quinidine  with  the  quinine. 

For  estimating  the  amount  of  quinidine  or  cinchonine,  the 
following  plan  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Herapath. 

Dissolve  a  weighed  portion  of  the  sulphate  of  commerce  in 
acetic  acid  by  the  aid  of  beat,  precipitate  the  alkaloids  whilst  warm 
with  caustic  soda,  or  ammonia  in  slight  excess ;  they  will  form  a 
magma,  easily  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  when  cold. 

Transfer  the  larger  lumps  to  a  counterpoised  test  tube ;  act  on  the 
filter  with  boiling  alcohol  till  no  alkaloid  remains  attached  to  it, 
evaporate  to  a  smaller  bulk,  and  transfer  this  into  the  counterpoised 
test  tube,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  at  212°,  and  weigh  the  mixed 
alkaloids. 

Act  on  these  with  the  following  solvent.  Having  well  washed 
some  sulphuric  ether,  saturate  it  with  quinidine  at  60°  Fahr. 

Now  treat  the  mixed  alkaloids  with  this  solvent  at  60°  Fahr.  in 
the  test  tube,  closed  with  a  cork  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  be 
careful  not  to  alter  the  temperature.  The  quinine  will  be  dissolved, 
the  quinidine  and  cinchonine  left,  llcpeat  this  operation  as  often  as 
necessary,  and  then  weigh  the  residue  dried  at  2r2°=quinidine-|- cin- 
chonine, if  any.  Act  on  those  with  ether  pure ;  the  quinidine  is 
taken  up,  the  cinchonine  is  insoluble  and  may  be  estimated. 

The  sulphuric  acid  having  been  estimated  in  the  usual  way,  the 
loss  will  be  the  water  of  crystallisation  together  with  water  result- 
ing from  the  imperfection  in  the  drying  process. 

Now  calculate  the  pcr-ccntages  for  the  hydrated  disulphates  of 
commerce,  according  to  the  known  atomic  weights  of  tnc  three 
alkaloids,  quinine,  quinidine  and  cinchonine. 

CINCHONA  (Pentandria  Monogynia;  Cinchonacese). 

Botany, — The  botany  of  the  cinchonas  is  still  in  an  incomplete 
state ;  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  we  are  still  ignorant 
of  the  true  source  of  the  red  bark. 

In  former  times  cinchona  barks  were  principally  brou;rht  from  Peru ; 
but  there  is  now  an  extensive  importation  from  St.  Fe  de  Bogota. 
The  trees  are  naturally  either  large  shrubs  or  considerable  forest 
trees ;  but  they  have  been  cut  down  in  such  numbers  that  they  are 
now  generally  small.  They  are  mostly  evergreens,  and  their  flowers 
are  pink,  which  circumstance  directs  the  bark  gatherers  to  the 
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part  of  the  forest  in  which  the  trees  are  situated.  They  grow  at 
an  elevation  varying  between  1,200  and  10.000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  are  sometimes  cut  down  before  the  bark  is  removed  ;  but 
occasionallj  it  is  s^^parated  first,  and  the  naked  tree  is  lefl  standing. 

Description  and  varieties, — Three  species  of  cinchona  are  offi- 
cinal in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  difier  considerably  in 
appearance  one  from  another.  All  are  occasionally,  and  the  pale 
bark  is  generally,  covered  with  lichens^  which  are  very  commonly 
leafy  or  branched,  but  are  sometimes  white,  crustaceous,  and 
closely  adherent,  resembling  an  epidermis.  Fungi  only  grow  upon 
diseased  or  dead  branches;  and  the  bark  to  which  they  are 
attached  must  therefore  be  considered  bad. 

£!pidermis,—Cmchon&  barks  are  divided  into  two  classes,  de- 
pendent upon  the  colour  of  the  epidermis,  which  in  some  instances 
IS  white  or  yellow^  but  in  others  brown.  The  brown  cinchonas  are 
the  most  valuable ;  the  white  are  termed  spuriousy  and  are  seldom 
broun:ht  to  this  country,  though  a  few  pieces  may  generally  be 
found  mixed  with  the  others  in  a  chest  of  the  brown  variety. 

Coating, — Cinchona  bark  consists  of  a  thin  epidermis  and  a  thick 
cracked  rete  mucosum,  which  is  destitute  of  medicinal  properties. 
Within  these  is  the  liber  or  true  bark,  which  contains  all  the  active 
principles.  The  first  two  layers  are  termed  the  **  coating,"  which 
IS  not  always  present ;  and  those  barks  which  are  uncoated  are  the 
most  valuable. 

Quilling,  —  When  the  bark  is  separated  from  small  branches,  its 
edges  roll  inwards  in  drying,  and  constitute  "  quills.*^  Each  of  the 
Varieties  of  cinchona  is  sometimes  quilled;  and  the  pale  bark  is 
always  in  this  form. 

Fracttire. — Bark  ought  to  break  with  a  resinous  fracture.  If  it 
splinters  much,  it  is  not  good. 

C,  Pallid.  Thin,  and  folded ;  externally  brown ;  often 
covered  with  lichens,  and  fissured  by  numerous  transverse, 
and  sometimes  circular  cracks ;  internally  of  a  cinnamon 
brown  colour ;  bitter  astringent  in  flavour. 

Cinchona  Pallida —  Condaminea  — Lancifolia, —  Pale.,  Crown,  or 
Loxa  bark, — This  is  always  quilled,  the  pieces  being  from  six  to 
fifleen  inches  long,  and  from  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill  to  that 
of  the  little  finger.  The  bark  itself  is  thin,  being  from  ^^  to  ^  of 
an  inch  thick.  It  is  always  coated,  and  is  characterised  by  the  very 
numerous  transverse  and  longitudinal  cracks  in  the  coating ;  and 
it  is  generally  more  or  less  covered  with  lichens.  Its  colour 
externally  is  grey  or  dark  brown;  and  its  name  (pale)  is 
derived  from  the  pale  colour  of  the  inner  layers  (liberj.  This 
was  for  some  time  the  most  highly  valued  of  the  cinchona  barks. 
It  contains  principally  cinchonia,  and  is  more  aromatic  than 
the  other  varieties.  There  is  no  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lime 
on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  a  soluble  sulphate,  to  the 
i|iA)8ion. 

C  Flao.  Thick ;  composed  principally  of  very  slender 
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pointed  fibres,  either  convoluted  or  flat,  either  grey  or 
brownish  externally;  furrowed  longitudinally,  and  divided 
by  deep  transverse  or  even  circular  fissures;  generally 
naked  (without  **  coating  "),  and  of  a  cinnaraon-brown 
colour.  It  tastes  very  bitter.  From  Ibj  of  this  bark  about 
3iij  of  disulphate  of  quinine  should  be  obtained  by  the 
aid  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Cinchona  Flava — Calisaya. — Yellow  or  Royal  Bark, — It  occurs 
in  quills,  and  also  in  large  flat  pieces,  in  both  which  forms  it  may 
be  either  coated  or  uncoated.  Its  quills  are  distinc:uished  from 
those  of  pale  bark  by  their  greater  size  and  darker  cokmr.  Quills 
as  small  as  those  of  pale  bark  may  be  found  in  every  chest  or 
*'*seron^  of  yellow  bark  ;  but  they  are  generally  twice  the  diameter, 
and  the  bark  itself  is  thicker.  Fine  quills  of  yellow  bark  are  fre- 
quently put  by  druggists  into  their  snow  bottles.  The  colour  of 
tlie  interior  of  the  hark  is  yellow.  The  flat  pieces  vary  from  one 
to  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  are  generally  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  long  and  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  an  inch  thick.  They 
are  little  or  not  at  all  folded  inwards  at  the  edges,  and,  unless  when 
coated,  are  never  covered  by  lichens.  Their  distinguishing  character 
is  their  yellow  colour  internally.  Yellow  bark  contains  principally 
quinia  with  a  little  cinchonia.  It  contains  also  so  much  lime  as  to 
cause  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lime,  when  sulphate  of  soda  is 
added  to  the  infusion.  This  is  sometimes  used  as  a  test  of  the 
value  of  the  bark,  as  the  quantity  of  lime  generally  happens  to 
bear  a  close  relation  to  that  of  the  quinia. 

C.  Ruhr.  Thick ;  either  quilled  or  flat ;  externally 
rough,  with  ridges,  furrows,  or  warty  elevations :  of  a 
red,  or  chesnut-brown  colour ;  bitter  in  flavour. 

Cinchona  Rubra  —  Red  bark. — It  is  quite  uncertain  what  tree 
yields  this  bark.  It  occurs  in  quills  and  also  in  large  flat  pieces. 
The  quills  are  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  yellow  bark,  from 
which  they  are  distinguished  by  the  red  colour  of  the  interior. 
The  flat  pieces  are  almost  always  very  thickly  coated;  and  the  coat, 
which  has  a  deep  red  colour,  is  generally  deeply  cracked.  The 
powder  is  reddish  ;  and  it  is  this  character  alone  which  efiectually 
distinguishes  this  from  the  yellow  bark.  Red  bark  contains  quinia 
and  cinchonia  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 

Barks  for  which  cinchonas  may  be  mistaken  —  Pale  bark  may  be 
mistaken  for  CascariUa.  It  is  generally,  however,  in  much  larger 
pieces,  more  perfectly  quilled,  of  a  darker  colour,  and  covered  with 
/w/p-coloured  lichens.  CascariUa  is  in  shorter  pieces,  not  so  per- 
fectly quilled,  more  twisted  longitudinally,  seldom  entirely  covered 
with  epidermis;  but  upon  that  which  does  adhere  arc  minute 
black  lichens  like  black  lines  and  dots :  and  its  odour  is  highly 
aromatic   when  thrown  upon  hot  cinders.      Fale  bark  b  di^- 
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-ft'Xb  nbsoHw  ox}'j?on,  and  forms  red  cinchonin^  yehich  precipitates 
li,^  ,-fMf7ii*%  but  not  eeltitine.  Hence  the  quantity  of  these  two 
h^^sfttiinoo^  I iriM'ipi tilted  by  infusion  of  bark  bears  no  regular  i)ro- 
ks^iitM)  to  oai'li  other.  This  red  cinchonin  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
vnvIiI  will  or,  and  is  formed  more  rapidly  if  the  bark  has  been  long 
•M^itvlod  to  heat,  on  which  account  the  decoction  is  not  so  good  a 
t^Miti  lor  the  administration  of  bark  as  the  infusion.  Kinic  acid; 
^\^^^  oxistH  combined  with  the  cinchona  alkalies.  It  is  soluble  in 
aU'oUoI,  other,  and  water,  and  docs  not  precipitate  acetate  of  lead, 
Imt  dooM  precipitate  the  dinacetotc  (Pereira). 

CINCHONA  ALKALIES. 
QuiHia  or  a  QuiniJie;  Quinidine  or  (3  Quinine-,  Citichonia;  andAricina. 

Composilion,  —  These  are  all  considered  to  be  oxides  of  a  hypo- 
ihotical  base  termed  quinofren^  which  consists  of  C^*^  H'"  N. 
Cinchonia  is  quinogen  +  O'.  Quinia  and  Quinidine  are  quino- 
^Mi  -|-  O^  *  (and  Aricina  is  quinogen  -f  0^  ?). 

Characters. —  They  are  all  decomposed  and  entirely  dissipated 
either  by  heat  alone,  or  when  burned  with  nitrate  of  ammonia. 
They  are  precipitated  by  tincture  of  galls,  which  is  therefore  used 
as  a  teat  for  the  value  of  difierent  specimens  of  bark  ;  and  they  are 
also  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

Differences  between  Cinchonia,  Quinia,  Quinidine,  and  Aricina. 

Cinchonia^  C^  W-  NO,  is  crystalline ;  infusible  when  dry ;  requires 
2500  parts  of  water  for  its  solution ;  is  slightly  soluble  in  boilinjc: 
alcohol,  and  readily  crystallises  from  its  solution  on  cooling.     It  is 

•  It  is  necessary,  in  making  this  statement^  to  point  out  the  great  dis- 
crepancy U.'twoen  the  analysis  of  Ilcijumgen  and  Leers,  p.  181. 
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almost  insoluble  in  ether.  The  disulphate  is  in  fournsided  prisms, 
18  soluble  in  fifty-four  parts  of  cold  water,  or  in  six  parts  of  alcohol, 
and,  when  acted  upon  by  chlorine,  and  then  by  ammonia,  it  yields 
a  reddish  solution. 

Qninia,  or  a  Quinine,  C*°  H^'  NO',  is  amorphous  ;  is  fusible  ;  is 
soluble  in  200  parts  of  boiling-water ;  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  cinchonia,  and  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  crystallising  with  great 
(lifEculty  from  its  solutions.  I^he  disulphate  is  in  silky  needles, 
soluble  in  570  parts  of  cold  water,  about  thirty  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  eighty  parts  of  alcohol.  Chlorine,  and  subsequently 
ammonia,  cause  a  beautiful  emerald -green  colour. 

Quinidine,  or  /^  Quinine,  C^  H^^  N0«*,  or  Cf^  11^  N'  0«t,  was 
discovered  by  Winckler.  It  is  present  in  variable  proportions  in 
all  the  cinchona  barks,  but  it  is  chiefly  obtained  from  some  of  the 
cheaper  non-officinal  ones  which  are  imported  from  New  Granada. 
It  so  closely  resembles  ordinary  quinia  in  its  chemical  properties 
and  composition,  as  to  have  received  the  name  of  /l3  quinme,  to 
distinguish  it  from  ordinary  quinine,  which  is  now  termed  a  quinine. 
It  differs  from  common  quinine,  however,  in  being  less  soluble  in 
ether,  and  in  its  optical  properties.  (See  p.  175.)  It  dissolves  in 
1858  parts  of  boiling  water,  m  12  parts  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  '835  at 
62®F.  X  and  in  10  parts  of  ether.§  When  freshly  precipitated,  and 
dried  at  a  temperature  below  VdO°  C.  2G6°  F.,  it  is  a  hydrate,  and 
contains  2  eqs.  of  water.  It  is  capable  of  combining  with  several 
acids  and  forming  salts,  which  in  many  respects  closely  resemble 
those  of  ordinary  quinine.  The  sulphate  is  the  only  one  of  medi- 
cinal interest  at  present,  being  the  only  one  which  has  as  yet  been 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  (See  Quinidin^e  SuLrHAs, 
p.  190.  For  some  very  detailed  accounts  of  this  comparatively  new 
alkali,  see  Ph.  Jour.  vols.  vii.  ix.  xi.  xii.  &  xiii.) 

Aricina  was  supposed  to  be  distinguished  from  both  by  be- 
coming green  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  but  its  existence  as  a 
distinct  principle  is  very  doubtful.  It  was  only  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  arica  or  lesser  cinchona. 

Amorphous  Quinia,  or  Chinoidine  or  Quinoidine,  —  After  all  the 
quinine  has  been  separated,  a  dark-brown  bitter  solution  still  re- 
mains behind,  in  which  a  substance  has  been  discovered  which  was 
said  to  be  identical  in  chemical  composition  with  quinine,  but  dif- 
fered from  it  in  l)eing  incaj>able  of  crystallising.  It  combines  with 
suli»liuric  acid,  and  forms  a  dark-brown  mass,  which  becomes  dry 
on  evaporation,  but  never  crystallises.  It  is  said  to  be  similar  in 
chemical  composition  with  quinine^  and  in  medicinal  properties 
also ;  and  being  only  half  tlie  price,  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
list  of  antii>erio<lics  and  tonics. 

Proportion  of  alkalies  in  hark  (Soubeiran  and  Von  Santen).  — 

♦  Ileijningcn,  Ph.  Jour.  vol.  ix.  p.  325. 

t  licers.  Ph.  Jour.  vol.  xii.  p.  296.  J  Idem. 

§  My  own  experiments  made  with  Herring's  /S  Quinine.  Percirasays 
it  requires  142  parts  of  ether,  and  Van  Ucijniiigcn  90  parts  (PA.  Jour, 
1849-50,  p.  325.}. 

If  3 
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Salphateofquiauu  Cincboiiia.' 

Pale  bark  (Ibss)    -  -    53  grs.    -        -  -  88  to  118  grs. 

Coated  yellow  bark  -  160  to  177  grs.  -     2  grs, 

Uncoated        „  -  202  to  218  grs. 

Red      -        -        -  -  118  gra.     -        -  -  59  grs. 

Medicinal  properties. — Febri/ugCy  or  rather  antiperiodic ;  ionie; 
aromatic ;  astringent.  Bark  causes  corrugation  of  the  tissues.  In 
some  states  of  the  system  it  is  tonic  and  stomachic^  whilst  in  others 
it  is  irritant  or  stimulant.  In  /ar^«  doses  it  causes,  in  a  healthy 
person,  dry  tongue,  thirst,  nausea,  constipation,  or  sometimes 
purging  and  vomiting,  disordering  the  general  alimentary  system ; 
and  it  excites  feverishness,  headache,  and  giddiness.  All  these 
symptoms  are  much  increased  if  there  is  previous  irritation  or 
disorder  of  the  stomach.  In  general  debility  without  gastric  de- 
rangement, its  good  effects  become  evident,  and  it  then  acts  as  an 
aromatic  tonic.  It  was,  however,  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever^ 
that  this  bark  first  acquired,  and  still  retains,  its  high  celebrity.  It 
speedily  causes  a  diminution  of  the  severity,  and  generally  an  im- 
mediate cessation  of  the  attacks  of  fever.  The  alkali  quinia  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  University  College,  to  diminish  the  size  of 
the  spleen  in  ague.  * 

A  portion  of  quinine  passes  through  the  system  unchanged,  being 
carried  off  by  the  kidneys,  and  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  by 
Herapath^s  test  of  the  effect  upon  polarized  light  produced  by  the 
sulphate  of  iodo-quinine  (p.  175).  In  a  case  m  which  forty  grains 
of  sulphate  of  qumine  were  taken  in  twenty-four  hours,  he  found 
11*3  grains  in  the  urine.  About  one-fourth  therefore  had  passed 
through  the  system  unchanged,  but  we  are  not  at  present  in  a 
position  to  say  whether  this  proportion  always  passes  off,  or  whether 
it  is  onlv  when  large  quantities  are  taken  that  this  is  the  case. 
Nearly  thirty  grains,  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  quantity,  had  in 
some  way  disappeared  in  the  system  ;  and  if  the  quantity  taken  had 
been  smaller,  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  might  have  been  assimi- 
lated instead  of  only  three- fourths.  Upon  this  subject,  however, 
our  knowledge  is  at  present  very  limited.  (See  Herapath^s  paper, 
Ph.  Jour.  vol.  xiii.  Nov.  1853,  p.  216.) 

Characteristic  effects.  —  Bark  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  and 
valuable  febrifuge  or  antiperiodic  which  we  possess.  Its  aro- 
matic principle  distinguishes  it  from  the  pure  bitters  or  astringents ; 
and  its  astringency  distinguishes  it  from  the  pure  bitters.  Its 
action,  compared  with  other  tonics,  is  characterised  by  its  liability  to 
disorder  the  cerebral  system,  and  in  some  cases,  to  produce  alimen- 
tary irritation  and  disturbance,  as  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  From 
other  antiperiodics,  as  arsenic  and  sesquichloride  of  iron,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  astringency,  and  by  the  absence  of  poisonous 
effects  if  given  in  an  overdose.t    The  usual  dose  also  differs  essen- 

•  Lancet,  1841-2,  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 

f  The  following  cases  appear  to  bo  exceptions  to  this  mle.  A  patient 
under  the  care  of  M.  K^micr,  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  took  forty-eight 
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tiallj  from  that  of  arsenic ;  and  whilst  it  is  ofhin  good  practice  to 
cut  short  an  intermittent  at  once  bj  a  large  dose  or  cinchona, 
instead  of  gradually  subduing  the  fever  by  repeated  small  doses, 
the  latter  practice  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  safely  attempted 
by  arsenic. 

Uses. — Intermittent  fever.  The  first  dose  of  bark  frequently 
prevents  the  return  of  the  febrile  paroxysm.  In  remittent  fener 
it  is  not  80  useful :  and  its  employment  is  still  less  beneficial  in 
continued  fever.  In  the  former,  nowever,  it  is  often  advantageously 
administered,  if  the  remissions  are  well  marked  ;  and  they  may 
frequently  be  rendered  distinct  by  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic  and 
an  active  cathartic,  which,  by  removing  some  source  of  internal 
irritation,  produce  considerable  abatement  of  the  febrile  state.  In 
continac(l  fever,  it  is  of  no  service  until  the  febrile  state  is  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  prostration,  when  it  often  arrests  the  sweatings 
which  then  occur,  and  which  are  neither  critical  nor  beneficial. 
In  all  cases,  the  object  is  to  render  the  disease  as  perfectly  inter- 
mittent as  possible ;  and  this  object  must  be  attained  by  depletion 
or  such  means  as  the  individual  cases  may  require. 

I  have  left  the  above  statement  as  it  stood  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work  ;  but  since  that  was  written  the  attention  of  the  profession 
has  been  powerfully  colled  to  the  employment  of  quinine  in  ordi- 
nary Typhu8  fever,  by  Dr.  Dundas  of  Liverpool ;  and  his  recom- 
mendations have  been  fully  tested  in  this  town,  with  upon  the 
whole  very  favourable  results.  His  plan  may  be  briefly  described 
as  consistmg  in  giving  at  least  gr.  v  to  gr.  x  of  the  disulphate  of 
quinine  three  limes  in  the  day  or  oftener  Teven  so  frequently  as  every 
two  hours  for  the  first  four  or  five  doses)  in  ordinary  cases  of  typhus, 
imdeterred  by  either  head  symptoms,  or  a  black  and  coated  tongue. 
Under  this  treatment  the  tongue  rapidly  clears,  the  head  symptoms 
abate,  though  not  always  rapidly,  the  |>owers  of  the  patient  are  sus- 
tained, and  a  case  which  under  ordinary  treatment  would  last  four, 
five,  or  six  weeks  is  sometimes  convalescent  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
though  still  suffering  from  remaining  debility.  Dr.  Dundas  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  amount  of  dose  above  mentioned.  Three  or 
four  grains  twice  or  three  times  a- day  he  does  not  consider  as  com- 
plying with  his  terms ;  and  in  comparative  cases  treated,  the  one 
with  the  full  doses  and  the  other  with  the  medium  ones,  the  result 
has  been  in  favour  of  the  full  ones.  When  a  practice  claiming 
novelty  is  first  introduced,  its  results  are  generally  put  forth  wit£ 
a  couleur  de  rose :  but  as  this  plan  has  now  been  tested  for  nearly 
three  years  in  the  Liverpool  Fever  Hospital  (150  beds.  Dr.  Gee, 
and  Mr.  Eddowes),  the  West  Derby  Fever  Hospital  (about  50 

^nins  of  disulphate  of  qniuinc  in  one  day,  for  the  cnrc  of  acatc  rbenma- 
tisin.  He  took  the  same  quantity  the  next  day,  and  was  then  suddenly 
seized  with  violent  agitation  and  furious  delirium,  and  died  in  a  few 
hours.  On  examination,  the  cerebral  membranes  were  found  much  in- 
fliimed.  In  another  case,  at  the  same  time,  very  dangerous  Kym)>tom8 
were  produced  by  eighty  grains  of  the  disulj  hate,  taken  in  twelve  hours. 

»  4 
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K\K  Mr,  |.U«\«rV  iK^  MMK*h«Mtcr  Union  Feyer  Ward  (80  coses, 
Wr»  >^^v*V*r\  mhI  br  ^Mher  observers,  we  are  able  to  speak  with 
« \\MM^Vr«Mo  a«M\miit  (»t*  experience ;  and  the  following  statements 
\\sk\vx  iKfC  pMH>nU  r^ult  arrived  at  in  the  present  state  of  our 

l»l«  IhAl  in  many  cases  a  threatened  attack  of  typhus  is  cut 
»Vyr9«  mtU  imnuHliatc  recovery  produced,  by  three  or  four  of  the 
l\ill  ^U>mHi  of  uuinino. 

>>wd.  'lliat  m  general  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  materially 
vlhHiouiHl,  and  that  many  cases  recover  which  would,  in  all  proba- 
iMltlr,  Ihj  hopeless  under  any  other  treatment. 

Jlr\l.^  That  the  treatment  is  not  to  be  given  up  or  considered  in- 
offitHicious  under  a  trial  of  at  least  three  or  four  days.  If  during  thb 
|H*ri(Hl  no  improvement  is  manifested,  but  the  patient  becomes 
worse,  it  may  be  changed  ;  but  if  he  does  not  become  worse,  even 
though  no  material  amendment  should  be  perceived,  the  quinine 
plan  sliould  be  persevered  in. 

4th.  That  the  presence  of  a  black  and  coated  tongue,  and  of 
considerable  head  affection  docs  not  forbid  the  employment  of  this 
remedy;  and  that  even  some  increase  of  head  affection  ought  not  to 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  its  employment. 

In  such  a  case  Dr.  Dundas  aclvises  that  it  should  be  discontinued 
for  a  time,  and  small  and  repeated  doses  of  tartar  emetic  substi- 
tuted until  free  vomiting  is  excited.  After  this  no  medicine  should 
be  given  for  twenty-four  hours;  and  then  the  quinine  should  be 
resumed  as  at  first.  Sometimes  the  tinnitus  aurium  becomes  so  dis- 
tressing as  to  oblige  the  entire  discontinuance  of  the  quinine ;  but 
unless  it  is  really  considerable,  it  is  not  generally  desirable  to  omit 
the  remedy  on  account  of  it. 

Purgatives  and  cold  to  the  head,  shaving,  &c.,  may  be  employed  as 
usual;  but  they  are  not  oflen  resorted  in  the  Liverpool  Fever 
Hospital. 

5tn.  That  the  occurrence  of  a  dry  teasing  cough  or  of  an^  bron- 
chial or  pulmonary  symptoms  requires  the  immediate  discontmuance 
of  the  quinine,  until  the  disorder  of  the  respiratory  organs  has  dis- 
appeared. It  is  right,  however,  to  add  that  the  testimony  on  this 
point  is  not  quite  so  uniform  as  upon  the  others;  a  slight  cough  not 
being  considered  by  all  the  witnesses  to  require  the  discontinuance 
of  the  quinine. 

"  In  all  cases  where  the  complication  was  well  established,  whe- 
ther pneumonia,  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  or  cerebral  congestion, 
ciuchonism  produced  very  little  good." 

In  opposition  to  an  immense  preponderance  of  testimony  in 
favour  of  this  plan  of  treatment.  Dr.  A.  W.  Barclay,  St.  George's 
Hospital,  has  observed,  *'  One  fact  has  been  most  striking  and  un- 
mistakeable,  and  that  is  the  effect  of  the  remedy  when  pushed  to 
its  full  extent.  The  pulse  is  depressed,  the  vital  powers  are  pro- 
tftrated,  and  vomiting  ensues."  In  his  cases  the  average  duration 
was  longer  than  when  no  quinine  was  used,  in  some  no  benefit  was 
derived  from  it,  and  in  many  there  was  no  distinct  physiological 
effect  produced  by  it.  **  I  must  here  distinctly  statQ  that,  when  I 
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commenced  ibis  report,  I  had  no  idea  what  the  result  would  be,  and, 
8o  far  from  believing  it  unfavourable,  hoped  that  the  treatment  of 
lever  with  quinine  would  have  been  rather  more  speedy,  safe  and 
effectual  than  bj  the  ordinary  mode.  I  am  sorry  to  be  convinced 
that  it  has  no  advantiiges/*   (Braith.  Reiros.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  9,  etwbB.) 

Dr.  H.  Bennett  also  reports  not  favourably  upon  the  results  in 
cisht  cases.  (Rank.  Abs.  vol.  xv.  p  259.) 

JPor  fuller  details  upon  this  important  subject  see  Braith.  voL 
xxiv.  XXV.  xxvii.,  and  Bank.  vol.  xv. 

My  own  experience  does  not  enable  me  to  speak  decidedly,  as  I 
have  only  given  it  a  fair  trial  in  four  cases.  In  three  it  produced 
marked  benefit ;  in  the  fourth  there  was  no  improvement  after  a 
fair  trial  of  a  week,  but  the  patient  was  convalescent  in  a  few  days 
afler  it  was  discontinued,  and  simple  saline  treatment  was  sub- 
stituted. 

In  most  strictly  periodical  diseases^  as  in  neuralgia^  especially  of 
the  head^  and  occasionally  in  hectic^  when  the  intermissions  are  well 
marked  and  ren^ular,  cinchona  and  its  alkalies  are  useful ;  and  Dr. 
Christison  has  frequently  found  it  of  value  in  the  fever  of  children, 
when  there  are  well-marked  intermissions  or  remissions.  //  will 
not  produce  any  good  effect  in  the  ague^  which  is  dependent  upon 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  or  any  other  organic  aflfection,  which  can 
only  be  cured  by  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause.  Mr.  Hogan 
has  found  the  disuiphate  of  quinine  of  great  service  in  several 
cases  of  spasmodic  asthma^  when  given  in  a  dose  varying  from  two 
to  eij^ht  grains,  and  repeated  in  an  hour  if  relief  did  not  follow.  * 
In  choreoj  if  accompanied  with  great  debility,  it  is  sometimes 
useful ;  but  in  epilepsy ,  unless  the  attacks  are  regular  and  periodic, 
it  seldom  produces  much  benefit.  In  gangrene  and  putrid  ulcers^ 
and  also  in  erysipelas^  it  formerly  enjoyed  a  high  reputation ;  but 
modern  practitioners  have  little  confidence  in  it,  in  these  diseases, 
except  as  a  simple  tonic.  In  acute  rheumatism  it  has  been  com« 
mended  by  Morton,  Hebcrdcn,  and  Haygarth ;  and  Dr.  Davis,  of 
University  College,  who  has  written  very  strongly  in  its  favour  in 
this  disease.  General  bleeding  should  be  premised,  if  neces- 
sary, and  an  emetic  and  purgative  exhibited;  after  which  the 
bark  must  be  given  in  3j  or  5ss  doses,  every  three  hours.  In  his 
cases  the  sweats  were  much  diminished,  the  sufierings  of  the  patient 
lessened,  the  strength  little  impaired,  and  the  cure  efiected  in 
from  a  week  to  a  fortnight,  with  less  than  the  usual  risk  of  a  re- 
lapse. He  leeches  the  joints  at  first,  if  necessary .f  Devergic  also 
advises  the  same  plan  of  treatment ;  but  he  gives  the  disuiphate 
of  quinine,  in  divided  doses,  to  the  extent  of  gr.  xv  or  gr.  xxx  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  though  in  this  way  it  ^equently  occasions 
headache  and  cerebrid  congestion.  {  This  plan  appears  to  me 
deserving  of  much  more  extensive  adoption  than  it  has  hitherto 

•  Lancet,  1840-1,  vol.  L  p.  676. 
t  Ibid.  1841-8,  vol  I  p.  580. 
X  Ibid.  1837-8,  vol  iL  p.  266. 
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received,  and  my  own  experience  strongly  confirms  the  above 
statements  of  **  more  rapid  recovery,  less  pain,  less  lingering 
convalescence,  and  smaller  liability  to  relapse.  Iodide  of  potas- 
sium may  be  advantageously  combined  with  it,  though  the  nuxture 
appears  unchemical;  and  the  physician  who  cares  more  for  the 
relief  and  speedy  cure  of  his  patient,  than  for  being  able  to  say 
which  of  his  remedies  has  contributed  most  to  the  recovery,  will 
not  be  unwilling  to  unite  the  opiate  treatment  with  that  here  re- 
commended (see  TiNCT.  Opii,  —  Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  — 
Acute  rheumatism)^  if  his  own  results  correspond  with  those  I  have 
observed  in  adopting  it.  In  chronic  rheumatism,  remaining  afler 
an  acute  attack,  when  the  active  symptoms  have  been  reduced  by 
bleeding  and  depletion,  &c.,  but  the  pain  and  swelling  remain,  and 
the  pulse  is  compressible,  bark  or  quinine  often  produces  the  best 
effects,  and  is  frequently  the  most  useful  medicine  in  relapses. 
The  patient,  in  the  second  attack,  cannot  bear  depletion  as  at  first, 
and  cinchona  often  supersedes  the  necessity  for  it.  In  scrophuhus 
ophthalmia,  or  strumous  inflammation  of  other  organs,  it  is  useful. 
Li  chlorosis,  with  great  pallor  and  deficiency  of  the  red  particles  of 
the  blood,  it  is  not  so  valuable  as  preparations  of  iron.  In  general 
debility  following  long  illnesses  or  surgical  operations,  or  accidents 
attended  with  great  loss  of  blood,  it  is  most  valuable,  and  is  the 
best  remedy  for  the  intense  local  pain  in  the  head  which  sometimes 
follows  severe  hcemorrhages*  In  dyspepsia  it  is  injurious  when  there 
is  gastric  irritation,  as  in  such  cases  it  often  excites  nausea  or 
vomiting.  In  low  puerperal  fever.  Dr.  Denman  did  not  find  any 
advantage  from  its  employment.  In  excessive  mucous  discharges, 
dependent  upon  debility,  bark  may  be  useful.  As  an  antidote  to 
poisoning  by  tartar  emetic,  infusion  or  decoction  of  bark  is  recom- 
mended on  account  of  its  tannin,  which  forms  an  insoluble  preci- 
pitate with  the  antimony ;  but  tincture  or  infusion  of  galls,  or,  on 
an  emergency,  green  tea,  is  quite  as  efficacious. 

Comparative  value  of  different  harks, — Yellow  bark  is  at  present 
the  most  popular ;  but  some  years  since,  pale  bark  was  much  pre- 
ferred ;  and  Dr.  Rigby  found  red  bark  the  most  useful  in  the  agues 
in  the  fenny  districts  of  the  eastern  counties.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  all  nearly  equally  valuable. 

Administration, — Form,  Bark  is  now  seldom  given,  compared 
with  quinine.  The  powder  is  the  best  form  if  it  can  be  retained 
by  the  stomach ;  to  efiect  which  object,  it  is  oflen  combined  with 
some  aromatic  powder,  as  cinnamon.  An  infusion  is  better  than 
a  decoction ;  and  Bentley  says  that  a  cold  infusion  is  the  best  form, 
as  all  the  active  principles  are  dissolved  by  cold  water,  and  the 
tannic  acid  is  not  so  quickly  converted  into  the  insoluble  red 
ciiichonin.  The  tincture  is  a  good  form  as  a  general  tonic.  The 
use  of  bark  should  generally  be  preceded  by  an  emetic  and 
jjurgative. 

jPeW(w/.— Bark  has  been  given  with  advantage  during  every 
stage  of  an  intermittent ;  but  it  is  now  generally  administered  in  a 
fulTdose  previous  to  the  accession  of  the  febrile  paroxysm,  and  in 
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repeated  doses  during  the  interra].  If  given  during  the  hot  stage* 
it  IS  more  liable  to  excite  vomiting. 

Dose, — In  the  intermittcnts  of  this  country,  from  gr.  xii  to  gr.  xz 
of  disulphate  of  quinine,  in  a  single,  or  in  divided  doses,  generally 
suffice ;  but  in  those  of  hot  climates,  gr.  xxx  to  gr.  xc  are  some* 
times  required.  Bark  may  be  given  in  a  very  large  dose  at  once, 
or  in  repeated  moderate  doses.  Sometimes  the  first  plan  answers 
best,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  rejected  by  the  stomach.  A  patient  in 
the  Leeds  Infirmary  had  taken  moderate  doses  for  some  time,  with- 
out benefit ;  but  on  one  occasion  he  mistook  the  directions,  and 
took  at  one  dose  a  pint  of  the  decoction,  which  contained  also  a 
considerable  addition  of  powdered  bark.  His  stomach  did  not  reject 
it,  and  his  ague  was  perfectly  cured  from  that  time.  The  usual 
da$e  of  the  powder  as  a  febrifuge,  is  3j  to  5j>  or  more,  every  three 
hours,  if  the  stomach  can  bear  it.  Of  the  injusioriy  f  Jij  to  f  3  iv. 
Of  the  decoctum^  a  similar  quantity.  Of  the  extract^  which  is  a  very 
bad  form,  3j  to  Jj.  As  a  simple  tonic,  about  half  these  doses.  The 
simple  and  compound  tinctures  are  only  employed  as  tonics,  in  doses 
of  TT|,xx  to  f  2j. 

In  order  to  cover  its  bitterness,  it  has  been  proposed  to  com- 
bine it  with  tannic  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  gr.  ij  of  the  acid  to  gr. 
X  of  the  salt  of  quinine;  and  m  an  elaborate  report  read  to  the 
Acad,  of  Med.,  Paris,  by  M.  Bouvier,  it  was  stated  that  the  tannate 
of  quinine  thus  formed  was  as  efficacious  as  the  sulphate  itself. 
ITie  addition  of  V\xy  to  ll\xxv  of  chloric  ether  to  each  dose  of 
quinine  covers  the  taste  of  the  quinine  without  affecting  its  solu- 
bility. 

Ineompatibles. — Alkalies  and  metallic  preparations. 

Officinal  preparations  of  Cinchona.  —  Decoct,  (of  each).  Ext. 
(of  each).  Infus.  and  Infus.  Spissat.  (flav.  and  pallid.).  Tinct. 
(flav.  pallid.).    Tinct.  co.  (pallid.). 

QUININE. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — I  shall  only  mention  under  this 
bead,  those  particulars  in  which  the  salts  of  quinine  difier  from  the 
preparations  of  bark. 

The  disulphate  of  quinine  is  not  so  liable  as  bark  to  cause  vo- 
miting, when  given  for  the  cure  of  intcruiittent  fever  ;  and  in  any 
rase  in  which  the  necessary  quantity  is  large,  it  is  to  be  preferred. 
It  is  also  more  frequently  ^ivcn  as  a  general  tonic ;  but  in  many 
cases  where  the  stomach  is  inclined  to  be  irritable,  a  moderate 
dose  of  infusion  of  pale  cinchona  will  be  retained,  in  consequence 
of  the  aromatic  principle  present  in  the  bark  itself,  when  the 
cjuinine  is  rejected,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  aromatic  ingredient^ 
The  disulphate  of  quinine  is  liable  to  excite  headache  and  fulness 
and  Hushing  of  the  face,  if  continued  for  many  days  together, 
and  not  unfrcquently,  disordered  bowels ;  occasioning  sometimes 
diarrhoea,  at  otlier  times  simply  irregularity.  As  there  is  no  tannic 
acid  present  in  the  salts  of  quinine,  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  ^ 
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be  substituted  for  decoction  of  cinchona  as  an  antidote  for  poison- 
ing by  tartar  emetic.  The  general  rules  for  the  administration  of 
tills  alkaloid  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  use  of  cinchona. 

Do8e  and  administration.  —  In  ague,  some  practitioners  give 
gr.  viii  or  gr.  x  at  once,  and  endeavour  to  put  an  immediate  stop 
to  the  disease ;  but,  in  general,  repeated  doses  of  gr.  ij  or  gr.  iij 
answer  better.  As  a  general  tonic,  I  have  never  seen  better  effects 
produced  by  doses  of  gr.  iij  than  bj  those  of  gr.  j,  or  at  the  most 
gr.  ij ;  and  the  larger  quantities  are  more  liable  to  disorder  the 
bowels  and  cause  beadache.  Those  who  employ  the  large  doses 
have  often  appeared  to  me  to  defeat  their  own  object,  and  instead 
of  imparting  more  strength,  have  only  excited  feverishness  by  the 
extra  quantity. 

Disulphate  of  quinine  is  generally  prescribed  in  compound  in- 
fusion of  roses ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  choice,  which 
is  not  recommended  hy  a  single  advantage.  It  is  nearly  the  worst 
possible  combination  in  which  it  can  be  administered;  for  the 
tannic  acid  in  the  roses  causes  a  precipitate  of  tannate  of  quinine, 
which  gives  the  mixture  a  disagreeable  muddy  appearance,  and  is 
in  danger  of  not  being  taken.  This  objection  is  not  removed  by 
the  addition  of  more  sulphuric  acid,  independently  of  the  circum- 
stance that  the  infusion  is  already  sufficiently  acid.  An  elegant 
substitute  may  be  composed  of  V\x\  to  f 5iss  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  two  drachms  of  syrup  of  red  poppy  to  eight  ounces  of 
water. 

It  is  oflen  prescribed  in  the  form  of  pills,  made  up  with  con- 
fection of  dog  roses.  ^  If  bread  crumb  is  employed,  the  mass  soon 
becomes  so  hard  as  in  some  cases  to  pass  through  the  bowels 
unaffected. 

Composition  ofdisrdphate  of  quinine. — 2  a  Quin.  -\-  SO*  -f  8  HO. 

QUIN.E  MURIAS,  D, 
Muriate  of  Quinine. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  quina,  one  ounce. 

Chloride  of  barium,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 

grains. 
Distilled  water,  thirty-two  ounces. 
The  chloride  of  barium  is  to  be  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of , the 
water,  and  the  quinine  in  the  remainder  when  raised  to  212® ; 
they  are  to  be  mixed,  and  the  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barytes 
Bei)arated  by  filtration.  The  remaining  solution  of  muriate  of 
quinine  is  to  be  evaporated  in  a  water  bath  till  it  crystallises. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the 
disulphate. 

HOSPITAL  QUININE  (Herring's). 

^  This  salt,  which  has  the  appearance  of  ordinary  quinine  slightly 
tinged  of  a  brown  colour,  has  been  introduced  into  practice  as 
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bein^  equal  to  the  ordinary  sulpbate,  but  cheaper,  because  there  is 
less  Toss  in  consequence  of  the  decolorisation  not  beinff  carried  so 
far  as  in  procuring  the  pure  salt.  I  have  made  many  mquiries  as 
to  its  virtues,  and  thus  far  the  reports,  though  still  scanty  and  im- 
perfect, are  in  its  favour.  As  nrst  brought  into  the  market  it  is 
said  to  have  contained  a  large  per-centa^e  of  quinidine ;  but  Hera* 
path,  who  makes  the  statement,  has  lately  pronounced  that  the  so- 
called  **  Patent  Quinine  **  of  the  same  manufacturer  is  a  Very  pure 
one  (Ph.  Jour.  March,  1854,  p.  436). 

PATENT  SULPHATE  OF  QUININE  (Herring's). 

Process  of  manufacture, — The  first  part  of  the  process  is  treating 
the  bark  with  a  boiling  caustic  alkali.  The  powdered  bark  is  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  potash,  and  then  pressed  and 
washed  with  water  until  the  whole  of  tne  colouring  matter  of  the  bark 
has  been  removed.  Afler  being  thus  treated,  the  bark,  which  has 
been  deprived  of  its  colouring  matter,  retains  the  greater  part  of 
the  alkaloids  in  an  uncombined  state.  The  blood-red  alkaline 
liquors  resulting  from  the  boiling  and  washings,  which  contain  a 
small  quantity  of  quinine,  are  retained  for  subsequent  treatment. 
The  bark  is,  m  the  next  place,  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
so  as  completely  to  exhaust  it  of  the  alkaloids.  The  liquor  is  con- 
centrated, filtered,  and  precipitated  with  solution  of  caustic  soda 
or  potash.  The  precipitated  alkaloids  are  combined  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  sulphates  of  quinine,  quinidine  and  cinchonine  arc 
separated  from  each  other  by  repeated  crystallisation,  and  pre- 
viously to  the  last  crystallisation,  are  decolorised  with  pure 
animal  charcoal. 

The  blood-red  alkaline  liquors,  referred  to  above,  are  treated  in 
the  following  manner :  —  Muriatic  acid  is  added  so  as  to  render 
them  acid;  they  are  then  filtered  and  precipitated  with  slaked 
lime.  This  precipitate  is  washed,  pressed,  dried,  and  powdered. 
The  alkaloids  contained  in  this  precipitate  are  dissolved  out  with 
benzole,  and  the  solution  in  this  menstruum  is  agitated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  alkaloids  are  transferred  to  the  latter, 
which  is  afterwards  separated  by  decantation.  This  acid  solution 
is  precipitated  with  caustic  soda  or  potash,  and  the  alkaloids  are 
treated  as  described  in  the  former  part  of  the  process  (Ph.  Jour. 
Nov.  1853,  p.  209). 

QUIN^  SULPHAS  AMORPHA.     (Not  Off.) 

Amorphous  Sulphate  of  Quinine.    Chinoidine,  Quinoidine. 

Remarks.  —  This  preparation  is  not  officinal.  It  is  obtained  from 
the  mother  liquor  after  the  separation  of  the  disulphate.  (See 
Cinchona  Alkalies, p.  181.)  Itcorresponds  in  medicinal  properties 
with  the  ordinary  disulphate.     Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor  informs  mo  that 
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he  has  found  it  equally  useful  with  the  other  in  the  agues  of  Kent; 
and  mj  own  more  limited  experience  in  this  town,  where  ague  is 
rare,  confirms  his  observation.  As  a  general  tonic  and  antiperiodic 
in  tic  douloureux,  I  have  also  found  it  efficient,  and  it  has  almost 
displaced  the  other  in  mj  practice.  It  is  peculiarly  valuable  in 
charitable  institutions,  from  being  only  about  half  the  price  of 
quinine. 

It  was  introduced  into  practice  as  beinor  identical  with  quinine, 
except  in  the  fact  of  its  being  uncrystallisable ;  but  it  has  been 
thoroughly  proved  that  it  is  not  a  peculiar  principle  either  identical 
with  any  other,  or  difiering  from  others  by  definite  characters,  but 
a  mixture  of  quinine,  cinchonine,  and  quinidine  in  variable  propor- 
tions, with  colouring  matter  and  a  resinous  residue.  It  has  been 
examined  with  great  care  by  Heijningen,  who  states  that  100 
parts  of  unadulterated  quinoidine  contain  about  2  per  cent,  of 
quinine,  6  or  8  per  cent,  of  cinchonine,  and  50  to  60  per  cent  of 
quinidine.* 

QUmiDIN^  SULPHAS.    (Not  Off.) 

SULPHATB  OF  QuiNIDIlfB,  OB  SuiJ*HATB  OF  /3  QuillDnS. 

This  salt  has  not  hitherto  been  much  used  knowingly  by  the  pro- 
fession, though  it  has  probably  been  employed  unconsciously  to  a 
considerable  extent  as  an  acciuental  or  intentional  adulteration  of 
sulphate  of  quinine.  It  is  always  present  in  a  grnaU  proportion  in 
this  salt  as  manufactured  even  by  chemists  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter (Howard,  Ph.  Jour.  vol.  xi.  p.  393.) ;  it  forms  a  large  propor- 
tion (50  to  60  per  cent.)  of  quinoidine  or  amorphous  sulphate  of 
quinine  (Heijningen,  Ph.  Jour.  vol.  ix.  p.  327.),  and  it  was  exten- 
SLvel;^  present,  either  as  an  unknown  mixture  or  a  fraudulent  adul- 
teration, in  "  Hospital  Quinine "  when  first  it  was  introduced  for 
use  in  hospitals  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  gain  much  information  as  to  its  effects  when  used  alone.  Bauduin 
found  it  as  useful  in  intermittent  fever  as  sulphate  of  quinine  (Ph. 
Jour.  vol.  ix.  p.  327.),  and  from  the  utility  of  the  amorpnous  quinine 
into  which  it  enters  so  largely,  it  is  probable  that  its  effects  are 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  identical  with  tnose  of  quinine.  We  still, 
however,  want  information  upon  this  head,  and  it  would  be  at 

f  resent  an  unjustifiable  fraud  to  substitute  the  one  for  the  other, 
^ereira  mentions  having  used  it  with  success  in  all  the  cases 
usually  benefited  by  quinine ;  but  he  mentions  the  dose  as  having 
been  ten  grains,  and  Dr.  Davies  informs  me  that  the  sample  used 
contained  about  10  per  cent,  of  quinine,  which  renders  any  experi- 
ments made  with  it  fallacious. 

Characters   and  tests. —  Sulphate   of    quinidine    so 
closely  resembles  ordinary  sulphate  of  quinine  in  ap- 

•  Ph.  Jour.  vol.  ix-  pp.  322.  327. 
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pearance  and  taste^  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable* 
It  is,  however,  more  soluble  in  water,  requiring  only 
ten  parts  of  boiling  water  for  solution,  whilst  sulphate 
of  quinine  requires  nearly  thirty  times  its  weight.  For 
the  chamcters  of  quinidine  itself,  see  Quinidiney  p.  181* 

Compositi(m.~'2  /3  Quin.  +  80^  +  6  HO.   Van  HeijningeD,  Ph. 

Journ.  1849-50,  p.  326. 
/3  Quin.-f  SOHHO.   Leers,  Ph.  Jour.  1852-53,  p.  297. 

Dose  and  administration,  —  These  will  probably  be  the  same  as 
those  of  quinine,  if  experience  shall  prove  their  medicinal  effects 
to  be  similar.  Its  price  is  much  less  than  that  of  quinine,  and  it 
will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  Materia  Medica,  if  it  proves 
to  be  even  nearly  equal  to  quinine  in  eflScacy.  The  dose  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  prescribed  has  been  larger  than  that  of 
quinine,  running  up  to  ten  grains. 

QUIN^  VALERIANAS,  D. 
Yalebiamate  of  Quinine. 

Take  of  Muriate  of  quina,  seven  drachms. 

Valerianate  of  soda,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  grains. 
Distilled  water,  sixteen  fluid  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  valerianate  of  soda  in  two  ounces,  and  the  muriate 
of  quina  in  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  the  temperature  of 
each  solution  being  raised  to  120°,  but  not  higher,  let  them  be 
mixed,  and  let  the  mixture  be  set  by  for  twenty-four  hours,  when 
the  valerianate  of  quina  will  have  formed  a  mass  of  silky  acicular 
crystals.  Let  these  be  pressed  between  folds  of  blotting-paper, 
and  dried  without  the  application  of  artificial  heat. 

Instead  of  weighing  out  seven  drachms  of  muriate  of  quina,  and 
dissolving  it  in  water,  as  above  described,  we  may  employ  the 
solution  of  the  muriate  prepared  from  an  ounce  of  the  sulphate, 
as  directed  in  the  formula  for  Quina;  Murias,  such  solution  having 
been  first  evaporated  to  fourteen  ounces.  It  may  be  observed  here, 
that  should  it  become  necessary  to  evaporate  a  liquid  containing 
valerianate  of  quina,  care  must  be  taken  that  its  temperature  does 
not  rise  higher  than  120°. 

Explanation  of  process.  —  Both  valerianate  of  soda  and  muriate 
of  quma  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  when  mixed  together  in 
solution  the  valerianic  acid  combines  with  the  quina  to  form  va- 
lerianate of  quina,  and  the  muriatic  acid  with  the  soda  to  form 
muriate  of  soda.  The  valerianate  is  only  slightly  soluble,  and 
gradually  separates  from  the  solution. 

Muriate  of  quina     {  ^^^f^  ^'^  -——^Muriate  of  soda. 

Valerianate  of  soda  |  ytJerianic  acid'^^'^^^'^^Valcrianate  of  quina/ . 
Properties, — Valerianate  of  quina  is  in  colourless  needle- formed 
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crystals,  whicli  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised  as  crystal- 
line. They  are  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  they  are 
deposited  m  delicate  crystals  as  the  solution  cools,  if  it  is  not  very 
dilute.  The  solution  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  barytes,  but  the 
valerianate  of  barytes  formed  is  redlssolvedwhen  gently  heated  with 
pitric  acid.  They  are  dissipated  when  heated  upon  platinum 
foil.  They  haye  an  odour  of  valerian,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  strong 
as  that  of  the  valerianate  of  zinc. 

Tests  and  aditUerations, — ^The  most  probable  impurity  is  sulphate 
of  quinine,  which  ma^  be  detected  by  forming  a  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  barytes,  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, —  Tonic  and  antispasmodic.  It 
was  very  much  cried  up  when  first  introduced  into  practice,  as 
combining  the  properties  of  quinine  and  valerian,  and  was  given  in 
such  diseases  as  ckoreaj  hysteria^  and  some  cases  of  epilepsy ;  but 
the  confidence  of  the  profession,  at  any  rate  in  this  town  and 
neighbourhood,  is  much  reduced,  and  where  an  ounce  was  con- 
sumed a  few  years  siucCi  a  drachm  is  not  required  now. 

Dose  and  administration, — 6r.  j.  to  gr.  ij.  It  is  best  given  in 
the  form  of  pills. 

SALICINA.    (Not  Off.) 

SALICIl«rB. 

SALIX  CAFILSA  (Dioscia  Diandria ;  SalicacesB). 

Preparation.  —  Salicine  is  prepared  by  boiling  willow  bark  in 
two  or  three  successive  portions  of  water,  and  evaporating  the 
decoctions  until  the  concentrated  liquor  is  about  thrice  the  weight 
of  the  bark  employed.  The  liquor  is  then  digested  for  twenty-four 
hours  with  finely  pulverised  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  clear  liquor 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup.  After  some  days  it  forms 
a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  separated  from  the  mother-liquor,  and 
purified  by  solution  in  hot  water,  and  subsequent  crystallisation 
on  cooling.  Any  remaining  lead  may  be  separated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  solution  subsequently  decolored  by  animal 
charcoal,  and  evaporated.  It  then  yields  pure  salicine.  (Brande's 
Man.  ed.  6.  p.  1379.) 

Explanation, — The  decoction  of  willow  bark  contains  tannate  of 
salicine,  and  on  digesting  this  with  oxide  of  lead,  the  tannic  acid 
combines  with  it,  forming  an  insoluble  tannate  of  lead,  whilst  the 
salicme  remains  dissolved  in  the  hot  solution,  from  which  it  sepa- 
rates on  beconung  cold. 

ProDerHes.^Solic\ne  is  colourless,  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  but 
capable  of  combining  with  acids.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
Z  J'  I?  " 'i?^"^i!.»?  ^ot  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  becomes  deep 
hlood-red  on  the  addition  of  sidphuric  acid,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  vegetable  principles  except  veratria  and 

Sl^l^li       ^i.^^L'J^.''^^^  '^  ^«  distinguished  by  not  becoming 
deep  red  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 

Compoiitian.^Q^  Ris  ou=eq.  286.    It  is  remarkable  that  a 
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body  possessing  such  active  properties  as  salicme  should  contain  no 
nitrogen. 

Another  test  for  salicine  is  obtained  from  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  which  convert  it  into  the  fragrant 
substance,  oil  of  meadow-sweet^  or  hjdruret  of  salicjle  (salicjlous 
acid).  If  about  equal  parts  of  salicine  and  bichromate  of  potash 
are  dissolved  in  about  a  drachm  of  water,  and  five  or  six  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  heated,  the  odour  of 
meadow-sweet  is  evolved  as  it  begins  to  boil.  For  another  test  for 
salicine  see  **  Adulterations  of  Quinine,  Salidne^^  p.  175. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — Tonic  and  antiperiodic ;  febrifttge. 
It  has  been  tried  sufHcientlj  to  prove  its  powers  in  ague^  which  are 
similar  to  those  of  quinine,  though  very  inferior  in  point  of 
strength.     As  an  ordinary  tonic  it  is  of  considerable  value. 

Dose. — The  ordinary  dose  is  from  gr.  ij  to  gr.  x.  It  must  be 
given  in  doses  of  gr.  x  to  9j  or  more,  three  or  four  times  daily, 
before  any  good  can  be  expected,  if  the  ague  is  at  all  severe.  It 
is  fraudulently  mixed  with  quinine  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  have 
known  30  per  cent,  of  salicine  in  quinine  supplied  by  a  large  manu- 
facturing chemist;  and  in  some  professed  quinmc  supplied  to 
merchant  vessels  nearly  the  whole  was  salicme.  The  fraud  is 
easily  discovered  by  the  sulphuric  acid  test. 

SANTONINUM. 
Santonins.     (Not  Off.) 

Preparation. —  This  substance  is  obtained  from  the  flower  buds 
of  Artemisia  santonica  or  Semen  contra  (wormsced),  Nat.  ord. 
Compositte,  Linn.,  class  and  ord.  Syngcncs.,  Pul^'gomia  supcrflua. 

Preparation, — (Pharm.  Badensia,  copied  from  Gray's  Sup.,  £d. 
1848). 

Take  of  Wormseed,  powdered,  4  parts. 
Hydrate  of  lime,  1  ^    „       ^ 

Mix  and  repeatedly  treat  them  with  spirit,  sp.  gr.  0*93°.  Distil 
three-fourths  of  the  spirit  off,  and  evaporate  the  remainder  to  one- 
half,  which,  at  a  boiling  temperature,  is  to  be  mixed  with  excess 
of  acetic  acid ;  water  is  then  to  be  added,  and  the  mixture  left 
standing,  that  the  impure  santonine  may  subside,  which  is  to  be 
washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  spirits;  then  dissolved  in  ten  parts 
of  boiling  spirits,  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  strained  and 
allowed  to  crystallise. 

Explanation.  —  In  the  first  part  of  this  process  the  santonine  in 
the  wormseed,  acting  like  an  acid,  combines  with  the  lime,  and 
forms  a  compound  soluble  in  spirits.  From  the  solution  thus 
obtained  it  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  the  acetic  acid  which 
combines  with  the  lime,  and  sets  the  santonine  free;  which,  being 
but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  spirit,  gradually  subsides.  It  is  after- 
wards purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  with  animal  charcoal. 
Character*.— "It  is  obtamed  in  the  form  of  small  white  crystals, 
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which  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  are  soluble  in  fort3r<: 
three  parts  of  cold,  or  2*7  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  {Brands,)  It  is 
not  soluble  in  acids,  and  consequently  is  not  dissolved  in  the 
stomach ;  but  it  is  soluble  in  even  feeble  alkalies,  and  is  dissolved 
by  the  secretions  in  the  duodenum  and  small  intestines,  which 
allows  it  to  exert  its  full  influence  upon  the  parasites  inhabiting 
these  regions ;  and  prevents  its  being  carried  into  the  circulation 
direct  from  the  stomach. 

Composition. — C»o  H^^  qs. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  Santonine  and  Semen  contra 
have  long  been  in  use  as  a  vermifuge;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
4escription  of  the  systems  and  effects  produced  so  full  as  the  follow- 
ing by  Mr.  Jones  of  Anglesey: — **It  is  of  no  use  in  the  treatment 
of  tenie,  but  in  cases  of  lumbrici  or  ascarides  it  is  of  essential 
Yalue ;  and  even  when  no  worms  are  visibly  expelled,  it  removes 
the  symptoms  which  have  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  they 
were  present.  It  produces  a  singular  effect  upon  the  sight,  co- 
louring objects  green ;  and  it  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  the  urine.** 
In  his  practice  the  remedy  has  been  singularly  successful ;  but 
Mr.  Long  of  Xiiverpool,  who  has  used  it  frequently,  though  re- 
porting upon  the  whole  in  its  favour,  has  not  found  it  of  such 
yalue  as  Mr.  Jones.  It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  diet  and 
habits  of  the  Anglesey  people,  and  their  consequent  constitution, 
being  different  from  those  of  residents  in  Liverpool,  may  account 
for  the  difference  in  the  result  in  the  two  places. 

Characteristics  as  a  vermifuge. — Tasteless;  small  doses;  peculiar 
effect  upon  vision ;  colours  the  urine;  only  useful  in  round  worms; 
peculiarly  efficacious? 

Dose  and  administrations,  —  The  total  quantity  given  should  not 
exceed  gr.  vi,  or  gr.  viii ;  and  it  should  be  divided  into  three  doses, 
one  to  be  given  every  night,  and  followed  up  at  last  by  a  purgative. 
Jt  is  best  administered  as  a  powder  mixed  with  sugar. 

STRYCHNIA,  L.D.E. 

Strychnia,  or  Strychnine. 

This  alkaloid  is  placed  hy  the  London  College  in  the  Materia 
Medical  and  therefore  no  directions  are  given  for  preparing  it. 
The  Edinburgh  Ph.  directs  the  seeds  of  nux  vomica  to  be  exposed 
for  some  hours  to  the  action  of  steam,  then  chopped  or  sliced, 
dried,  and  ground  to  powder  in  a  coffee  mill.  They  are  then  to 
be  boiled  repeatedly  in  water,  and  to  the  solutions,  which  contain 
the  strychnia  combined  with  igasuric  acid,  milk  of  lime  is  to  be 
added  in  excess.  The  lime  combines  with  the  acid  and  forms  an 
insoluble  i^asurate  of  lime,  and  the  strychnine  is  precipitated  at 
the  same  tune.  This  mixed  mass  is  to  be  boiled  m  spirit,  which 
dissolves  the  strychnia,  but  leaves  the  salt  of  lime  unafiected ;  and 
the  alcoholic  solution  thus  obtained  being  evaporated,  the  strychnia 
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crystallises  on  cooling.    If  it  retains  any  colouring  matter,  it  is  to 
be  rcdissolved,  and  again  crystallised. 

In  the  Dublin  Ph.  the  moistened  seeds  arc  to  be  boiled  re- 
peatedly in  water  containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  which  assists 
the  solution  of  the  strychnine.  The  solution  is  then  to  be  satu- 
rated with  slacked  lime,  and  the  precipitate  boiled  in  spirit,  which 
dissolves  the  strychnia.  This  solution  is  to  be  evaporated,  redis- 
solved  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  precipitated  again  by  ammonia, 
and  lastly,  redissolved  by  spirit,  digested  with  animal  charcoal, 
filtered,  and  evaporated  until  crystals  form. 

STRYCHNOS  NUX  VOMICA  (Pentandria  Monogynia ; 

Apocynacese  or  Loganiacese). 

Description, — ^The  seeds  of  nux  vomica  are  circular,  about  one  inch 
in  diameter,  fiat,  or  rather  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  contain  a 
fiattened  central  cavity,  which  is  seen  on  making  a  transverse  section 
of  the  seed.  Their  colour  is  grey,  and  they  have  a  somewhat  silky 
appearance,  and  downy  feeling,  being  covered  by  a  number  of  short, 
silky  hairs  externally,  which  are  not  very  perceptible  to  the  eye. 
The  seeds  are  intensely  bitter,  and  appear  like  horn  when  cut,  and 
are  remarkably  tough,  so  as  to  be  powdered  with  great  difficulty ;  to 
remedy  which,  the  Edinburgh  Fharmacopceia  orders  them  to  be 
divided  by  a  coarse  rasp. 

The  bark  of  the  tree  is  not  officinal,  but  it  is  sometimes  met 
with  as  an  accidental  or  fraudulent  adulteration  of  the  bark  ol 
Galipea  cusparia.    For  the  distinguishing  characters,  see  Imfusum 

CuSPABIiE. 

Compoiition  of  Nux  Vomica.  —  Both  the  seeds  and  bark  contain 
a  peculiar  alkaloid  called  strychnia,  and  another  termed  brucia, 
both  of  which  are  combined  with  a  vegetable  acid,  called  igasuric 
acid. 

Characters  and  tests  of  JStrychnia.  —  It  is  dissolved 
by  boiling  rectified  spirit.  It  melts  in  the  iSi*e»  and  ii 
the  heat  is  increased^  it  is  consumed.  It  tastes  in- 
tensely bitter.  As  it  is  possessed  of  violent  properties^ 
it  must  be  used  very  cautiously. 

**  Nitric  acid  strongly  reddens  it;  a  solution  often  grains  in  foui 
fluid  drachms  of  water  by  means  of  a  fluid  drachm  of  pyroligncouf 
acid,  when  decomposed  by  one  fluid  ounce  of  concentrated  solutior 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  yields,  on  brisk  agitation,  a  coherent  mass, 
weighing,  when  dry,  ten  grains,  and  entirely  soluble  in  solution  oi 
oxalic  acid.    Strychnia  is  always  more  or  less  impure."  (^E.) 

The  London  tests  prove  the  absence  of  any  earthy  impurity,  ai 
that  would  not  be  dissipated  by  heat ;  and  of  starch  or  fatty  mattera 
which  would  not  be  dissolved  by  the  spirit ;  and  the  £dinburgl 
test  proves  the  presence  of  the  full  weight  of  strychnia.  The  im- 
purity  mentioned  by  the  Edinburgh  Ph.  is  brucia,  which  is  alwayi 
present  in  small  quantity. 
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Strychnia  is  white,  crystalline,  intensely  bitter,  fusible,  but  not 
volatile,  being  decom[K)scd  and  entirely  dissipated  by  a  high  tern* 
perature.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  requiring  several  thousand 
times  its  weight  for  solution :  but  even  this  small  quantity  renders  the 
solution  intensely  bitter.  It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  in 
ether;  but  is  dissolved  by  diluted  (rectified)  spirit.  It  is  alkaline, 
neutralises  acids,  and  forms  double  salts  with  some  metallic  com- 
pounds; with  sulphate  of  copper  it  forms  a  beautiful  ^een  cupreous 
sulphate  of  strychnia ;  the  colour  of  which  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  arsenio-sulphate  of  copper,  and  therefore  prevents  this  salt  from 
being  an  infallible  test  for  arsenic.  If  a  very  minute  (][uantity  of 
strychnia  is  placed  upon  a  white  porcelain  dish,  and  moistened  by 
a  few  drops  of  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  a  few  drops  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  are  then  added,  a  beautiful  play  of  blue  and 
red  colours  is  instantly  produced,  and  is  rendered  extremely  evi- 
dent by  turning  the  dish  in  various  directions  {Marchand),  The 
strychnia  from  a  single  nux  vomica  seed  can  be  shown  by  this  test 
{Brett).  When  perfectly  pure  it  is  not  reddened  by  nitric  acid ; 
but  it  usually  contains  so  much  brucia  as  to  become  red  on  the 
addition  of  this  acid.  Commercial  strychnia  has  a  slight  grey 
tint,  from  the  presence  of  brucia,  and  of  some  adhering  colouring 
matter. 

Brucia  is  almost  always  associated  with  commercial  strychnia. 
It  becomes  red  on  the  addition  of  nitric,  iodic,  or  chloric  acid,  and 
forms  a  yellow  solution,  the  colour  of  which  is  destroyed  by  sul- 
phurous or  hydrosulphuric  acid.  It  forms  a  white  precipitate 
with  chlorine.  If  strong  nitric  acid  is  dropped  upon  brucia,  it 
becomes  deep  red.  When  heated,  the  colour  becomes  yellow. 
Let  it  cool  and  add  protochloride  of  tin,  and  the  colour  becomes  a 
rich  purple  violet.  This  is  a  very  characteristic  test,  and  distin- 
guishes brucia  from  strychnia,  which  is  not  similarly  afiectcd. 

Composition, —  Strychnia  consists  of — 

C'^,H»o,0»,  N;  eq.  2S4  (PhiUips). 
C«,H«^O^N^ ;  eq.  334  {RegnauLt). 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Nux  vomica  and  strychnia  ame  in 
their  general  medicinal  properties ;  but  the  alkuli  is  much  more 
powerful  and  energetic  tnan  the  seeds. 

Strychnia  is  a  most  active  and  powerful  poison.  One-sixth  of  a 
grain  produced  the  death  of  a  dog  in  two  minutes,  when  injected 
into  its  vein ;  and  half  a  grain,  when  blown  into  another  dog*s 
mouth,  killed  it  in  five  minutes  (Christison),  It  appears  to  act 
upon  the  spinal  cord,  independently  of  the  brwn ;  for  even  when 
its  constitutional  efiects  are  produced  with  violence,  the  intellect 
remains  unnfifected,  and  contmues  so  until  death,  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  this  substance. 

There  is  great  diversity  in  the  period  at  which  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  appear,  and  the  dose  requisite  for  producing  them.  In 
a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Anderson,  a  patient  in  the  habit  of  taking 
morphia  swallowed  by  mistake  3^  grs.  of  strychnia.  Soon  afterwards 
he  felt  some  degree  of  numbness;  but  it  did  not  prevent  his  walking 
about  for  five  hours,  when  he  took  a  second  dose  of  the  same  amount ; 
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in  less  than  ten  minutes  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  violent 
tetanic  spasms,  which  continued  for  eight  hours,  and  then  subsided, 
and  the  patient  recovered.  In  another  case  tetanic  symptoms 
appeared  m  less  than  five  minutes  afler  a  person  had  swallowed 
not  more,  it  was  supposed,  than  gr.  ^  or  gr.  ^  of  sulphate  of 
strychnia,  and  death  occurred  within  twenty  minutes  of  taking  the 
poison.* 

In  small  doses  (gr.  -^  or  gr.  -^^  it  is  ionic  and  diuretic^  and 
sometimes  acts  as  an  aperient  and  diaphoretic.  It  seldom  aflects 
the  pulse.  If  this  dose  is  repeated,  or  a  larger  one  is  given,  at 
first  muscular  pain  and  weakness  arc  produced,  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  general  formication.  The  voluntary  control  over  the 
muscles  is  diminished,  and  a  very  slight  cause  produces  involun- 
tary contractions.  Fereira  has  remarked  that  the  earliest  evidence 
of  the  commencing  action  of  the  medicine  is  to  be  found  in  the 
hamstring  muscles.  If  a  smart  tap  is  given  to  the  ham,  the 
patient  becomes  unsteady,  and  is  in  some  danger  of  falling.  The 
pain  and  involuntary  contractions  extend  throughout  the  body, 
aflecting  both  the  muscles  of  locomotion,  and  those  of  the  pharynx, 
larynx,  and  bladder,  and  sometimes  causins  painful  erections  of  the 
penis,  even  in  impotent  old  age.  The  sligntest  cause,  as  a  touch, 
moving  in  bed,  a  deep  inspiration,  and  sometimes  no  appreciable 
circumstance,  will  throw  tnc  whole  body  into  a  state  of  violent 
tetanic  spasm ;  and  in  this  condition  death  takes  place  if  the  dose 
has  been  a  poisonous  one.  Those  effects  are  produced  even  in 
paralysed  muscles ;  and  they  are  almost  always  first  noticed  in  the 
paralysed  limb.  During  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms,  the  patient 
IS  generally  free  from  pain,  but  previous  to  death  there  is  some- 
times anxiety  and  stupor.  The  rigidity  of  the  muscles  occasionally 
continues  after  death ;  but  the  heart  cannot  be  stimulated  to  con- 
tract, its  irritability  being  exhausted.  Even  during  life,  the  pulse 
is  sometimes  very  feeble  and  quick,  though  it  is  often  unaffected. 
The  brain  is  sometimes  found  softened^  especially  in  the  neighhour^ 
hood  of  the  clot^  if  strychnia  has  been  given  after  a  recent  attach  of 
apoplexy. 

Cause  of  death, — Spasmodic  condition  of  the  respiratoir  musclei 
preventing  respiration.  In  some  cases  it  appears  to  be  dependent 
upon  complete  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  energy. 

Is  strychnia  a  cumulative  poison  f  —  Christison  states  unhesi* 
tatingly  that  it  is  not.  Fereira  mentions  some  cases  which  make  him 
rather  doubtful  about  it.  The  following  cases  added  to  his,  appear 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  cumulative. 

A  young  woman  admitted  with  amenorrhoea  into  the  Meath 
(Co.  Dublin)  Hospital,  under  Dr.  Graves,  during  my  clinical  clerk* 
ship,  was  ordered  gr.  ^  of  strychnia  three  times  daily.  She  con« 
tinned  it  for  a  month,  and  took  in  the  whole  about  2^  grs.  As  no 
effects  of  any  kind  were  produced,  she  was  desired  to  discontinue 
it.    The  next  day  she  began  to  experience  painful  contractions  in 

*  Banking's  Abs.  vol  vii  p.  352. 
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the  nrasdef  of  the  fmce^  which  extended  to  the  neck,  arms,  ab* 
(lomen,  and  legs.  It  was  six  weeks  before  she  became  entirely 
free  from  them ;  and  during  this  time  no  treatment  aflbrded  mu<^ 
relief.  Opium  liniments  seemed  the  most  useful. — Mr.  Scott,  a 
Terj  intelligent  surgeon,  communicated  to  me  the  case  of  a  man 
who  toc^  i  of  a  gram  of  strychnia,  gradually  increased  to  a  grun, 
twice  a-day,  for  a  fortnight.  During  this  period  it  produced  no 
apparent  effects,  but  he  was  suddenly  seized  one  morning  with 
▼lolent  cramps  of  the  abdominal  and  respiratory  muscles.  These 
sabsiderl  in  a  few  hours,  under  the  use  of  large  doses  of  landanont 
and  hot  whisky,  and  the  man  had  no  further  return  of  the  cramps. 
Htrychnia,  from  the  same  sample,  had  been  giren  to  other  patients 
in  the  hospital,  and  had  produced  its  usual  effects. 

Uset,  —  PandysU.  It  is  more  frequently  useful  in  fHtraple* 
gia  than  in  hemiplegia,  though  even  in  this  disease  it  is  some- 
ttroes  of  service,  ft  ought  not  to  be  given  when  inflammatorj 
actirm  is  present,  or  if  there  be  any  symptoms  of  ramoUissemait  ra 
the  1/rain ;  nor  after  a  recent  attack  of  apoplexy,  in  which  the 
dot  b  fitill  large  and  fresh.  In  paralysis,  dependent  upon  apoplexy, 
ft  can  onl  V  fx;  useful  when  the  clot  is  hard  and  contracted,  and  the 
paralysis  is  dependent  upon  long  habit  rather  than  upon  anj  active 
cause.  In  such  a  case  the  motor  nerves  may  resume  their  fiinc* 
lions,  if  rmce  excited  into  action  by  this  medicine.  In  leadpaimf 
it  is  frer|uent]v  very  useful,  and  Dr.  Thompson  finds  that  the  local 
afyplication  of  the  alkali  upon  a  blistered  surface,  is  an  efficient 
mtAhsA  of  treatment,  in  the  hand-drop  of  this  dis^ise.^  In  pton» 
and  amnuroMiSj  its  good  effects  are  rare.  In  the  latter  disease  it  is 
generally  applied  endermicaUy ;  or  gr.  j^  to  gr.  ss  mixed  with  two  or 
three  grains  of  sugar  or  salt,  b  sprinlded  upon  a  freshly  blbtered 
surface  near  the  orbit.  It  seldom,  however,  produces  much 
benefit.  When  likely  to  be  efficacious,  it  causes  tne  appearance  of 
red  sparks  before  the  eyes ;  and  the  more  numerous  tnese  are,  the 
more  favourable  is  the  symptom.  In  incontinence  of  urimey  tremor 
from  habitual  intemperance,  and  in  chareOj  it  b  sometimes  useful. 
Dr.  Pidduck  confirms  the  statement  made  by  other  writers  of  its 

good  effects  in  neuralgia^  especially  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve ;  and 
e  has  also  seen  it  beneficially  employed  in  sciatica.t  In  all  these 
neuralgic  affections,  and  especially  tiie  paralytic  ones,  Chrbtison 
remarks  that  gt)od  effects  are  perceived  early,  if  they  are  likely  to 
be  obtained  at  all.  Dr.  Wilkinson  }  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  thb 
remedy  in  Uic  treatment  odntenHittent  fever.  "  During  a  four  years* 
residence  in  Cambridge  I  had  opportunides  of  seeing  the  treatment 
of  a  vast  number  of  cases  of  intermittent  fever ;  but  in  no  one  in- 
stance, as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  was  recovery  nearly  so 
rapid  as  I  have  seen  it  after  the  administration  of  this  powerful 
remedy."  In  a  number  of  cases  which  he  alludes  to,  "in  all  these 
cases  the  disease  has  succumbed  to  doses  of  strychnia  of  about 

♦  Lancet,  1842-3,  vol  i.  f  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xxvL 

t  Lancet,  Dec  185a,  p  601. 
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ST*  nV  ^  gr..  ^  and  this  witliout  the  use  of  any  other  medicine 
than  an  occasional  purge  of  calomel  or  jalap.**  The  form  in  which 
he  uses  it  is  2  grains  of  strychnia  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  dilute 
phosphoric  acid.  Dose  V\y  (ue,  gr,  J^)  to  V\x  (gr.  ^O  three  or 
four  times  a-day.  Dr.  Marshall  HaU  has  used  it  in  the  epilepsy 
attended  bj  paflor,  thinness,  and  nervous  exhaustion ;  in  the  para^ 
plegia,  the  result  of  sexual  excesses ;  and  in  paralysis  agitans.  The 
cases  reported  are  not  yet  sufficiently  numerous  to  stamp  its  effects 
with  certainty,  though  tliey  are  favourable  so  far.  He  dissolves  it 
in  acetic  acid,  and  gives  gr.  J^  for  a  dose  three  times  a-day  for 
months.  *'  In  two  cases  only  have  I  known  it  dbagree.  L:i  many 
the  patient  has  improved  in  general  health  and  strength  without 
experiencing  anything  but  good  from  it."  *  Dr.  Corson  considers 
strychnia  and  nux  vomica  invaluable  in  the  treatment  of  functional 
diseases  of  the  hearty  especially  in  excessive  debility  of  that  organ, 
and  in  dyspeptic  complications.**  f  Dose  gr.  ^  to  gr.  ^.  ^ 
Strychnia  Sulph*  or  Acet.  gr.  i.  Acid.  Acet.  Spt.  Yini,  aa  ^u^ 
Aqufli.  ^ss;  solve,  tllx  contain  gr.  -jf„.  In  pyrosis  the  late  Dr.  Bel- 
combe,  of  York,  employed  the  extract  of  nux  vomica  with  success; 
and  Mr.  Mellor,  of  Manchester,  has  lately  called  attention  to  its 
good  effects  in  the  ansemial  eastrodynia  of  that  and  other  lar^ 
towns.  X  He  prefers  the  powdered  seed  in  doses  of  gr.  ij  to  gr.  iv. 
In  epidemic  dysentery  and  prolapsus  of  the  rectum^  it  is  sometimes 
serviceable.  It  has  been  employed  with  variable  results  in  ansemial 
amenorrhcea.  In  impotence  its  effects  are  only  temporary ;  though 
it  sometimes  induces  virility  during  its  employment.  It  has  ap* 
peared  to  be  useful  in  some  cases  of  habitual  constipation^  when 
there  has  been  a  general  deficiency  of  nervous  energy.  I  have  re- 
peatedly witnessed  remarkable  benefit  from  the  extract  of  nux 
vomica  in  the  aiotiic  diarrhcea  of  young  children,  of  the  class  found 
in  town  workhouses,  in  which  the  continuance  of  the  diarrhoea 
appears  to  depend  upon  simple  loss  of  power  in  the  stomach  and 
small  intestines  to  digest  the  food,  and  in  the  large  intestines  and 
rectum,  to  retain  the  faeces.     (See  £xt.  Nucis  Vomic.) 

In  that  most  obstinate  and  distressing  disease  hayfever^  Mr. 
Gream  has  found  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica  of  great  service,  and 
he  says  that  he  has  employed  it  with  success  for  several  years.  He 
gives  lT\^x  of  the  tincture  three  times  a-day,  and  gradually  increases 
the  dose  to  1T\^xx ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  right  to  add  that  he  applies 
high  up  the  nostrils  an  ointment  of  Liq.  Plumb.  Diacet.  51SS,  Cer* 
Cetacei  Jii,  01.  Rosse  or  Bergamotae  a  few  drops  § 

Antidotes.  —  No  specifics  are  known.  The  immediate  discon- 
tinuance of  the  medicine,  opium,  and  stimulants  are  most  generally 
serviceable ;  and  artificial  respiration,  if  necessary.  Vinegar  and 
coffee  are  said  to  be  injurious.  Pereira  suggests  tlie  use  of  conia, 
or  extract  of  hemlock,  as  the  muscular  paralysis  which  it  produces 
is  an  exactly  opposite  state  to  the  tetanic  contractions  excited  by 

♦  Lancet,  Nov.  27,  1852,  p.  486.  f  Lancet,  April,  1854,  p.  394. 

X  Med.  Goz.  voL  xix.  §  Lancet,  June  8,  1850. 
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Btrycbnia.  In  a  case  of  accidental  poisoning  bj  an  over  dose  of 
strychnia,  Dr.  Pidduck  gave  gr.  y  of  camphor,  which  so  completely 
stopped  the  "  frightful  conrulsions  **  under  which  the  patient  was 
suffering  at  the  time,  that  a  second  dose  was  not  required*  This 
is  the  only  case  I  have  met  with  in  which  any  antidote  employed 
appeared  to  have  been  really  of  service. 

Doses, — The  alcoholic  extract  of  nux  vomica  is  about  one-sixth 
of  the  strength  of  strychnia,  and  must  be  used  in  proportional 
doses.  It  is  in  many  cases  a  better  preparation  than  tne  alkali,  as 
being  less  active  and  costly;  so  that  it  is  less  liable  to  adulteration, 
and  the  dose  is  more  easily  apportioned.  Strychnia  is  usually 
given  in  doses,  beginning  with  ^  or  -^^  of  a  grain,  and  increased 
gradually  to  gr.  as  or  even  gr.  j.  There  is  great  difference  in  the 
susceptibility  of  dilferent  habits  to  its  influence.  I  have  known 
severe  painful  cramps  produced  in  a  very  enfeebled  patient,  by  a 
single  dose  of  gr.  ^y ;  whilst  Pereira  has  seen  gr.  jss  repeated  several 
times  without  producing  any  effect ;  and  this  (Ufference  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  alkaloid  being  adulterated,  when  the  large  doses 
have  been  without  effect;  for  I  have  known  a  similar  discrepancy 
in  the  effects  upon  different  patients  who  were  taking  the  same 
sample  at  the  same  time.  I  have  also  seen  it  in  the  cases  of  dogs 
to  whom  strychnia  was  given  as  a  poison.  When  it  is  applied  en- 
dermicaliy,  as  in  amaurosis,  the  quantity  of  the  alkali  should  not 
exceed  half  a  ^ain ;  or  of  its  salts,  which  from  their  solubility  are 
much  more  active,  one-fourth  of  a  grain.  The  severe  pain  sometimes 
excited  by  the  local  application  is  best  relieved  by  sprinkling  a 
little  acetate  of  morphia  upon  the  blistered  surface.  The  medicine 
is  usually  given  twice  or  three  times  daily;  but  Christison  says 
that  nothing  is  gained  by  using  it  oftener  than  once  a-day,  which 
ought  always  to  he  at  bed-time.  It  may  be  administered  in  pills 
made  with  conserve  of  roses,  and  some  dry  {>owder ;  or,  if  used  im« 
mediately,  with  bread-crumb ;  or  it  may  be  given  in  solution  inf 
alcohol,  or  in  vinegar.  As  the  strength  of  different  samples  varies, 
the  dose  ou;;ht  always  to  be  reduced,  when  a  fresh  specimen  is 
administered. 

The  dose  of  the  alcoholic  extract  is  gr.  |  to  gr.  ij.  In  prolapsus 
of  the  rectum.  Dr.  Schwartz  dissolves  gr.  j  or  gr.  ij  of  this  extract 
in  f5ij  of  water.  The  dose  for  an  infant  is  two  or  three  drops ;  for 
older  children,  ten  to  flfleen  drops*  In  colica  pictonum  it  should 
be  combined  with  some  salt  of  morphia. 

STRYCHNIA  MURIAS,  D. 

Muriate  of  Stktchnia. 

Take  of  Strychnia,  an  ounce. 

Dilute  muriatic    acid,    a  fluid    ounce,  or  a  sufficient 

quantity. 
Dbtilled  water,  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

•  Lancet,  July  24,  1852,  p.  80. 
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Pour  the  acid  upon  the  strjchnia,  and  adding  the  water,  apply 
heat  until  a  perfect  solution  b  obtained.  Let  this  cool,  and  let  the 
crystals  which  form,  be  dried  upon  bibulous  paper. 

Properties  and  uses, —  This  is  a  nearlj  colourless  salt,  in  small 
crystals.  Its  characters  correspond  with  those  of  strychnia,  and  its 
medicinal  properties  arc  the  same  as  those  of  that  alKaloid. 

Dose.  —  The  dose  should  not  exceed  gr.  -j^  to  begin  with,  but 
may  be  increased  to  gr.  ss,  or  gr.  j,  once  or  twice  in  the  day. 


VERATRIA,  Z.  E. 

This  substance  is  placed  by  the  London  College  in  the  Materia 
Mcdica,  and  no  directions  are  given  for  its  preparation.  It  is  not 
contained  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  at  all ;  out  the  Edinburgh 
College  directs  it  to  be  obtained  by  percolating  with  spirit  the 
fruit  of  Sevadilla,  first  soaked  in  water  until  sofl;,  then  dried  and 
ground,  previous  to  the  percolation.  The  spirit  dissolves  the  vera- 
tria,  combined  with  veratric  acid,  and  some  resin,  oil,  and  colourinj^ 
matter )  and  the  concentrated  solution,  when  thrown  into  water,  is 
decomposed,  the  resin  and  oil  being  precipitated  and  the  veratrate 
of  veratria  dissolved  by  the  water.  Ammonia  is  then  added,  which 
combines  with  the  veratric  acid,  and  the  veratria  is  precipitated, 
collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  cold  water. 

This  veratria  is  not  pure,  chemically  speaking,  being  still  slightly 
coloured ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  so  for  medicinal  uses.  The  auan* 
tity  present  in  the  sevadilla  is  so  small,  that  Christison  has  seldom 
obtained  above  1  grain  from  1000. 

Properties,  —  Veratria,  when  pure,  is  a  colourless,  pulverulent 
and  not  crystalline  alkali.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  either  hot  or 
cold  water,  but  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  slishtly  so  in 
ether.  It  is  decomposed  and  entirely  consumed  by  neat.  The 
positive  chemical  characters  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  other 
substances  are,  its  acridity ;  its  incapability  of  crystallising ;  its  in- 
solubility in  water;  and  in  its  forming  a  blood-red  colour  with 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  with  nitric  acid.    See  also  Colchi- 

CIN A,  ACBT.  COLCH.  p.  68. 

Composition, —  Veratria  consists  of  (Couerbe) 

34  eqs.  carbon,  204 ;  22  eqs.  hydrogen,  22 ;  6  eqs.  oxygen,  48  ; 
1  eq.  nitrogen,  14=C*4I«'0<^N ;  eq.  288. 

Characters  and  tests.  —  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  more  so  in  ether,  but  most  of  all  in  rectified 
spirit.  It  has  no  smell,  but  it  violently  irritates  the 
nose,  and  has  an  acrid  taste.  It  is  to  be  very  cau- 
tiously used. 
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There  is  no  security  against  adulteration,  except  the  character 
of  the  chemist  who  prepares  it. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — When  topically  applied  to  the 
nose,  veratria  excites  immediate  sneezing,  and  when  applied  to  the 
skin  generally,  it  causes  heat  and  tingling,  sometimes  extending  to 
distant  parts.  It  causes  powerful  contraction  of  the  pupils  when 
rubbed  above  the  orbit,  for  which  purpose  it  is  frequently  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Neill,  who  states  that  it  seldom  fails.  It  frequently 
causes  acute  stinging  pain  in  the  forehead,  which  continues  for 
some  hours ;  and  violent  sneezing,  even  when  not  applied  to  the 
nose.  If  a  small  quantity  by  accident  touches  the  eye,  the  pain  is 
most  acute  for  some  time,  but  no  permanent  bad  consequences 
follow.  The  cases  in  which  Mr.  Neill  has  found  it  most  beneficial, 
are  those  of  permanent  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  remaining  some 
weeks  or  months  after  concussion  of  the  brain;  and  sometimes 
afler  operations  on  the  eye.  In  these  cases  it  seldom  fails  of  suc- 
cess. Taken  inlemaUy,  it  causes  heat  in  the  stomach,  creepings 
and  cutis  anserina  in  the  skin ;  sometimes  bilious  stools  and  vo- 
miting; but  frequently  constipation.  It  has  been  used  in  gout 
and  rheumatism,  in  partdysiSy  hooping  cough,  epilepsy ,  &c.,  and  when 
made  into  ointment,  has  been  rubbed  upon  the  skin,  in  neurcdgia^ 
tic  douloureux^  &c. ;  but  its  good  effects  in  all  these  afiections  are 
uncertain,  and  inferior  to  other  remedies  which  are  better  known. 

Dose  and  administration.  —  Veratria  is  seldom  or  never  given 
internally.  If  so  employed,  it  should  be  made  into  pills,  in  doses 
of  J  of  a  grain.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  form  of  ointment  com- 
posed of  half  a  drachm  of  veratria  and  an  equal  quantity  of  olive  oil, 
with  an  ounce  of  lard.  It  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  small 
spopge  fastened  upon  a  stick,  so  that  friction  may  be  employed  at 
tne  same  time. 

A  useful  form  for  its  local  employment  is,  veratria,  gr.  ss;  chloric 
ether  (in  which  it  dissolves  readily,  without  the  aid  of  heat),  f5ij » 
soap  liniment  or  glycerine  llj^xxx.  (Neill). 


BABADILLK^CEVADILLA,  E.,  Helonias  Opficinams 
(llexandria  Trigynia ;  Melanthaceae). 

Description, —  The  whole  plant  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
grasses.  The  leaves  are  about  four  feet  lon^,  and  a 
third  of  an  inch  broad,  and  the  spike,  which  is  a  foot 
long,  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  barley.  The  fruit 
consists  of  three  follicles,  which  are  either  united 
throughout  their  extent,  a,  or  are  separated  and  open 
superiorly,  b.    It  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  from     a  b 

two  to  three  lines  broad.  The  seeds  often  escape  from  the  open 
fruit;  when  they  do  not,  there  are  generally  three  in  each  fol- 
licle. 

Seeds  for  which  it  maj/  be  mistaken,  —  Barley  or  fennel.    It  is 
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dialiaguiahcil   from  both,  bj  the  sepuation  of  the  folliclea  :  and 

even  when  thesu  are  united,  the  lines  of  their  junction  may  still  bo 

Compoiifion. —  Veratria  fanbadiUin)  ;  vtnxltieadd;  retin. 
Officinal  preparaiioiu.  —  'I'hcj  ore  onlj  used  to  furnish  TcrttHo. 


VEILVTRUM  ALBUM,  Wbitb  Helwdobb  (Poljgamia 
,  Monceuia;  Melauthacete). 

_  Dtteription.  —  Verotrum  album  ttows  from  one  to  four  feet 
high ;  the  leaves  arc  broad  and  sbeatning ; 

and  the  root  ia  generally  in  pieces  from 
one  to  three  inches  long,  and  has  somenhat  ( 
of  a  conical  fignrc,  the  base  being  formed  V 
by  the  divided  stem  and  concentric  leaves 
nf  the  plant.  Some  roots  contain  the  sec- 
tiona  of  two  sterna,  as  in  the  drawing, 
whilst  others  have  but  one.  The  roots  are 
dark  brown  externally,  hut  yellowbh- 
trhite  internally,  and  are  amrounded  by 
the  short  broken  root  fibres. 

S«oti  for  which  it  may  be  mittahen.  — 
Aetmu  calamiu.  The  concentric  leavea  and 
the  short  round  root  fibres  distingubh  vcra- 
trum  album  from  acorua. 

Compotition.  —  Veratria  and  gaUic  acid. 
Afedieiital properties. —  Acrid;  narcotic;  emetic;  anderrhine.  Ve- 
ratrum  acts  as  a  violent  acrid  wjien  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  causes  excessive  sneezing  when  applied 
to  the  Schnciderian  membrane.  In  miall  doacs,  it  increases  the 
mucous,  salivary,  and  cutaneous  secretions;  and  in  larger  onea, 
i^usca  vomiting,  purging,  and  sometimea  bloody  atoola.  It  is 
stated  to  be  a  very  certain  emetic.  The  root,  when  applied  to  the 
■kin,  sometimes  produces  these  elTecls.  In  eieeuive  doses  it 
excites  violent  gaatro-entcric  inSammation,  with  its  uaual  aymptoms, 
and  shows  its  narcotic  powcra  by  inducing  faintness,  giddiness, 
dilated  pupils,  blindness,  convulaiona  and  death.  There  is  great 
prostration  of  the  heart's  action  and  power. 

Uiei.  —  Vcratrum  is  seldom  employed  on  account  of  the  violence 
and  supposed  uncertainty  ol'  lu  action.  It  has  been  used  ps  a 
cathartic  in  melancholia,  mania,  and  epilepiy,  and  as  an  errhine  in 
amavrotis  and  some  chronic  cerebral  affections.  In  chronic  thm 
dineatei,  as  kernee,  the  tincture  has  been  given  internally;  the 
ointment  and  decoction  have  been  applied  externally  for  the  cure 
ntteabiet,  in  Germany  ;  and  the  decoction  is  sometimes  employed 
to  hiU  lice. 

In  float,  the  tincture  has  been  given  In  doses  of  nixxx  to  fjj*^ 
combined  with  laudanum. 
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Antidotei.  —  Aitringent  infuiioni,  itiniuUnts,  demulcents,  and 
opium- 

Doiet.  —  Of  the  powdered  root,  gr.  j  to  gr,  ij,  mixed  with  gr.  v'l 
or  gr.  viii  of  llarcb,  ai  an  errhint ;  as  an  emetic,  gr.  viii.  Of  the 
wine,  as  a  subiUtute  for  colchicuw  in  gout,  D\^x,  twice  or  thrice 
dailj ;  the  doae  should  be  gradually  increased. 

Opciml  preparatioiu. — M  one. 
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ANIMALIA. 

PREPARATIONS  FROM  ANIBIAL8. 

CARBO  ANIMALIS  FURIFICATUS,  D.  E. 
FvBinsD  Ahimal  ChabcoaIm 

Take  of  Ivorjr  black,  one  pound, 

Munatic  acid  (commercial), 
Water,  of  each  twelve  fluid  ounces* 

Ed.  Mix  the  acid  and  water :  add  gradually  the  ivory  blacky 
stirring  occasionally.  Digest  with  a  gentle  heat  for  two  days, 
agitating  from  time  to  time.  Then  boil,  dilute  with  two  pints  of 
water,  collect  the  undissolved  charcoal  on  a  filter  of  linen  or  calico, 
and  wash  it  with  water  till  what  passes  through  scarcely  preci* 
))itates  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Heat  the  charcoal,  first 
moderately,  and  then  to  redness,  in  a  closely-covered  crucible.  (The 
Dublin  process  is  similar  to  the  above.) 

Preparation,  — Animal  charcoal  (ivory  black)  is  obtained  by  ex- 
posing blood,  flesh,  and  bones  to  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  to  char 
the  organic  matters  and  drive  ofi'the  volatile  parts,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  tne  supply  of  air  is  so  limited  as  to  prevent  the  perfect  combus- 
tion and  loss  of  the  charcoal  formed.  The  mass  whicn  remains  in  the 
crucible  or  furnace  is  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  derived  from  the  earthy  portion  of  the  bone.  This 
is  afterwards  purified  by  digestion  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dis- 
solves the  salts  of  lime,  but  leaves  the  carbon  unaffected. 

Vegetable  charcoal  is  obtained  by  the  slow  and  imperfect  com- 
bustion of  wood,  with  a  very  limited  supply  of  air.  The  watery 
and  volatile  portions  are  driven  off*  by  the  heat,  and  the  carbona- 
ceous parts  remain. 

Peat  charcoal  (not  ofi*.)  is  merely  a  variety  of  vegetable  charcoal, 
obtained  by  the  slow  combustion  of  peat  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  is  very  superior  to  common  wood  charcoal,  as  a  deodorizing 
agent. 

Properties.^ —  Charcoal  possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  or 
combining  with  animal  and  vegetable  colours,  and  thus  removing 
them  from  bodies  with  which  they  are  associated.  This  property 
exists  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  animal  than  in  vegetable  charcoal, 
and,  on  this  account,  the  former  is  dways  employed  in  pbarmaco- 
poeial  processes.  Vegetable  charcoal  has  the  power  of^  absorbing 
many  Umes  iu  volume  of  various  gases,  and  b  sometimes  used  for 
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this  purpose.  It  also  absorbs  odours  and  flavours,  and  is  some- 
times employed  to  remove  both  from  tainted  meat,  and  to  correct 
the  fcetor  of  offensive  sores ;  but  for  all  these  purposes  common 
wood  charcoal  is  infinitely  less  useful  than  animal  charcoal. 

Mr.  Hovell  has  found  ^reat  advantage  in  a  case  of  incontinence 
of  urine  in  an  old  paralytic  patient,  by  placing  a  calico  bag  two 
feet  square,  loosely  filled  with  Irish  peat  diarcoal,  under  the 
patient.  ^'  It  completely  neutralises  all  unpleasant  odour,  and,  if  the 
bed  becomes  partially  wet,  all  the  offensive  ingredients  are  absorbed 
and  neutralised  by  the  charcoal.  It  is  not  necessary  to  change 
the  charcoal  frequently.*'     (Br.  Retrosp.  vol.  xxv.  p.  447.) 

Uses,  —  Charcoal  is  never  administered  internally,  except  hj 
homoeopathists.  It  is  frequently  employed  as  a  dentifrice,  and  is 
oflen  applied  in  the  form  of  poultice,  to  correct  the  fcetor  of  offen- 
sive sores.  The  chief  use,  however,  of  charcoal  is  for  the  removal 
of  colour  from  various  preparations,  such  as  the  vegetable  alka- 
loids. In  preparing  some  of  these,  acids  are  employed  which 
would  act  upon  the  earthy  salts  contained  in  the  animal  charcoal, 
to  prevent  which,  its  purification  is  directed. 


CASTOREUM,  CASTOR. 

Description, — Castoreum  is  a  peculiar  secretion  obtained  from 
both  male  and  female  beavers.  It  is  contained  in  two  sacs, 
situated  in  both  sexes  between  the  bladder  and  anus,  which  arc 
connected  together,  and  open  by  a  common  orifice  into  the  pre- 
puce of  the  male,  and  the  side  of  the  vagina  in  the  female.  These 
sacs  vary  much  in  appearance.  Their  figure  is  pyriform ;  the 
small  extremities  being  connected  by  a  short,  thin,  fibrous  band  or 
cord,  and  they  are  from  two  to  three  inches  long.  Their  colour 
varies  much,  being  sometimes  brown,  and  at  others  yellow  or 
reddish.  The  sacs  are  occasionally  covered  with  a  sort  of  bluish 
mould,  and  are  generally  wrinkled  externally,  and  sometimes  soft 
and  yielding,  but  at  other  times  hard  and  dry.  The  castor  itself, 
when  fresh,  is  thin,  fluid,  yellow,  or  orange-coloured,  becoming 
darker  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  possesses  a  strong  peculiar 
odour.     The  quantity  in  each  sac  is  very  variable. 

It  is  principally  brought  from  Hudson*s  Bay.  An  inferior  kind 
is  obtained  from  Canada.  Russian  castor,  which  is  the  best,  is  now 
very  scarce. 

Composition, —  Volatile  oil ;  resin ;  and  earthy  salts.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  a  peculiar  fatty,  crystallisable  substance  (castorine)  is 
found  in  Russian  castor. 

Medicinal  effects,  —  Stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  possess  a  specific  influence  over  the  uterus.  It  occasions 
disagreeable  eructations. 

Uses.  —  Castoreum  is  employed  in  various  spasmodic  diseases ; 
and  ^*  certainly  proves  benencial  as  an  adjunct  to  anti-hysterical 
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compounds."  *    It  is,  however,  very  little  used  in  this  country.    On 
the  Continent  it  is  more  highly  esteemed. 

Dose  and  administration, — It  may  be  given  in  the  fbrm  of  bolus 
in  doses  of  gr.  x  to  3j  (Paris)^  of  at  least  5u  {Pereira),  The  tinc- 
ture is  advantageously  combined  with  ammonia,  when  used  in 
hysteria.  Dose,  V\xx  to  f5ij.  It  might  very  well  be  omitted  from 
the  Pharmacopoeia  altogether. 


COCCUS  CACTI,  COCHINEAL. 

Description,  —  Cochineal  is  a  small  insect,  the  female  of  the 
Coccus  cactus.  The  mole  is  of  no  value  In  trade.  It  is  only  cuU 
tivated  in  Mexico.  It  appears  like  a  number  of  grains,  one  or  two 
lines  long,  wrinkled,  and  marked  with  little  furrows  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  colour  is  very  dark  red,  and  the  surface  often  appears 
as  if  covered  with  a  fine,  whitish,  silvery  powder.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  discover  the  grains  to  be  insects  until  they  are  put 
into  water,  when  they  swell  up  and  show  their  feet.  They  are  not 
soluble  in  water,  but  they  communicate  a  red  colour  to  it. 

Collection, — When  the  females  are  impregnated,  they  are  swept 
off  the  trees,  killed  by  immersion  in  boihng  water,  and  then  dried 
in  the  sun.  The  finest  cochineal  is  killed  by  being  stoved  after 
laying  its  eggs.f 

Composition.^Cochinel\ine  (carmine^  and  animal  matter.  The 
cochinelline  is  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  and  has  a  brilliant 
purplish-red  colour.  When  precipitated  from  solution  along  with 
alumina,  it  combines  with  tne  earth,  forming  the  brilliant  U^ 
called  carmine.  In  this  paint  there  are,  however,  some  other  con- 
stituents, and  the  mode  of  its  manufacture  is  kept  a  secret. 

AdvUeratioTis,  —  It  is  stated  that  cochineal  is  extremely  adul- 
terated by  bread  crumbs  rolled  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  (by  whidh 
they  receive  the  markings  seen  in  real  insects),  and  afterwards 
coloured  with  the  genuine  cochineal,  and  dried. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — Cochineal  is  employed  in  medi- 
cine, chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  colour.  It  has  been  considered 
diuretic,  diaphoretic,  antispasmodic,  and  when  combined  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  it  is  a  popular  remedy  for  hooping-cough; 
but  when  given  alone  I  have  not  been  satisfied  that  it  has  done 
either  good  or  harm.  Many  persons  speak  in  its  favour,  but  they 
always  give  it  along  with  carbonate  of  potash  ;  and  the  efiicacy  of 
the  cochineal  is  therefore  not  really  put  to  the  test.  Dr.  Allnatt 
speaks  highly  of  its  efficacy  in  this  complaint. 

Dose, — Gr.  ij  to  gr.  v,  with  gr.  x  of  carbonate  of  potash,  three 
or  four  times  daily. 

♦  Paris,  Pharmacologia. 

f  Fabor,  Pharm.  Jour,  vol  v.  p.  312. 
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CORNU  USTUM,  Z.  E. 
Burnt  Horn. 

Synonyme,    Coma  Cenri  calcinatom.    Corna  CerW  nstum. 

This  18  now  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  following 
directions  were  ffiven  in  the  last  Pharmacopoeia :  — 

Bum  pieces  of  horns  in  an  open  vessel  until  they  become  per- 
fectly white ;  then  powder  and  prepare  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  directed  with  respect  to  chalk. 

Description  and  propertieg,-- Ham  (hartshorn)  consists  princi- 
pallj  of  gelatine  and  phosphate  of  lime.  When  it  is  burnt,  the 
organic  elements  of  the  gelatine  become  dificrently  arranged,  and 
form  various  salts  of  ammonia,  which  are  yolatilised  with  other 
volatile  compounds.  It  was  to  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia  ob- 
tained from  this  source  that  the  term  spirits  of  hartshorn  was 
originally  applied.  By  lon^-continued  burning,  the  carbon  of  the 
gelatine  is  oissipated  as  carbonic  acid,  and  little  remains  but  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

Uses. — Horn  is  introduced  into  the  Pharmacop<Eia  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  pulvis  antimonii  compositus,  of  which  the 
phosphate  of  lime  remaining  after  the  combustion  of  the  horn, 
constitutes  a  principal  ingredient.  This  salt  of  lime  is  perfectly 
inert,  though  it  was  at  one  time  given  to  rickety  patients,  with  the 
intention  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  bone  earth  in  their  bones. 
Experience  does  not,  however,  show  it  to  possess  any  value  in  this 
disease.  By  boiling  horn  shavings  in  water  the  gelatine  is  dissolved, 
and  forms  a  nutritious  jelly,  which  corresponds  with  calves'  foot 
jelly  in  character  and  efiects ;  and  was  at  one  time  held  in  high 
reputation.  Some  practitioners  even  now  recommend  a  jelly  made 
by  boiling  ivory,  or  common  bone  shavings,  obtained  from  the 
bone- turners ;  but  it  does  not  differ  in  properties  from  those  above 
mentioned. 


FEL  BOVmUM  (Inspissatum ;  not  Off.).      " 

Ox -Gall  (Inspissated). 

The  fluid  from  the  gall-bladder  of  the  ox  is  to  be  evaporated  In 
a  water-bath  to  a  consistence  suitable  for  making  pills. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — Ox-gall  was  at  one  time  a 
fashionable  remedy,  and  shared  the  fate  of  many  others  of  falling 
afterwards  into  unmerited  neglect.  It  acts  beneficially  in  many 
cases  of  sluggish  bowels,  with  a  deficiency  of  bile  in  the  fieces,  and 
In  irritability  of  the  stomach  accompanied  by  vomiting  soon  after 
taking  food.  In  some  chlorotic  cases  it  has  proved  very  useful 
when  ordinary  aperients  have  failed  to  act,  and  has  restored  re- 
^  gularity  to  the  action  of  the  bowels,  so  that  purgatives  were  after- 
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wards  annecessarj.  It  b  sometimes  combined  with  one  or  two  gruns 
of  aloes. 

Dr.  Clay  says  he  had  dyspepsia,  every  kind  of  food  turning 
acid,  violent  headache,  constant  epigastric  pun,  great  constipation, 
frequently  three  or  four  days  without  a  motion,  subject  to  these 
symptoms  for  seven  or  eight  years.  Purgatives  always  produced 
great  irritation  for  several  days.  He  took  gr.  vii)  of  inspissated  ox* 
gall,  not  having  had  a  motion  for  four  days.  In  three  hours,  **  with- 
out the  slightest  sensation  of  pain,  or  the  common  feelings  arising 
from  having  taken  purgatives,  *  he  had  a  free,  soft,  copious  motion. 
He  continued  its  use  occasionally :  "  when  under  its  influence,**  the 
acidity  left  his  stomaeh,  pain  led  his  head,  and  ^'  my  bowels  are  now 
Quite  regular.**  Again :  A  woman,  thirty-eight  years  old,  constipated 
irom  childhood,  bowels  generally  ten  days  at  a  time  without  a 
motion,  had  frequently  taken  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  castor  oil,  or  a 
dozen  or  twenty  pills^  before  they  would  act ;  and  the  stools  then 
hard  and  dry.  "I  gave  gr.  viij  uf  ox-gall  three  times  a  day.  In 
little  more  than  six  hours,  and  before  taking  the  third  dose,  she 
had  a  very  copious  motion  unaccompanied  by  sickness  or  pain.*' 
The  pills  were  gradually  reduced  in  frequency,  and  after  taking 
them  at  intervals  as  she  required  them,  for  six  months,  her  bowels 
became  quite  regular,  and  continued  so  afler  an  interval  of  months 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  report.* 

I  have  met  with  other  evidence  of  a  similar  character  in  favour 
of  this  remedy. 

Dr.  Clay  has  also  found  inspissated  ox-gall  useful  in  counteract* 
ing  the  constipating  efiects  of  opium. 

*^  In  marasmus  in  children  or  atrophy  in  adults,  I  have  in  ox-gall 
a  valuable  remedy.  In  acidity  of  the  stomach  in  children  it  is  of 
most  decided  and  immediate  relief.  The  curdled  vomiting,  green 
motions,  and  griping  disappear,  and  a  better  state  of  health  is  sub- 
stituted. An  antacid  preparation  is  indicated^  which  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  properties  of  this  remedy,.  It  produces  no  excitement  to 
propel,  but  by  liquefying  the  fteces  faeilitates  their  excretion.  I 
prefer  giving  the  gall  alone,  inspissated  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
form  a  pill  mass ;  but  if  it  is  too  soft,  I  prescribe  Fel.  Bov^  Inspis. 
5iJ,  01.  Corui  T1\z,  Magn.  Carb.  g.  s.  If  made  into  thirty  pills,  each 
will  contain  gr.  iv  of  ox-gall.  The  gall-bladder  of  a  moderate* 
sized  ox  will  yield  100  four-grain  pills.** — Clay,  ut  siipra. 

Dose  and  administration, — It  is  so  intensely  bitter  that  it  should 
always  be  given  in  the  form  of  pills.  Dose  gr.  iv  to  gr«  z  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

HIRUDO,  L.D. 
The  Leech. 

X>Mcripfion.^  Though  the  leech  cannot  be  considered  an  animal 
preparation^  yet  it  is  more  convenient  to  introduce  its  description 
m  this  place  than  under  any  other  class  of  bodies. 

•  Braith.  Betrosp.  voL  vi,  p.  95 
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Back^  greenish,  or  olive-green,  with  six  rusty-red,  or  bufl^ 
coloured  longitudinal  stripes,  which  are  generally  broken  with 
black  spots.  Belly^  pale  olive,  thicklj  studded  with  olive  or 
black  spots.  These  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  constitute 
the  prevailing  colour  of  the  belly,  whilst  the  intervening  spaces 
appear  like  greenish  spots.  Sometimes  another  species  is  used, 
which  differs  m  having  the  bellj  unspotted. 

Habitat,  —  Leeches  are  imported  from  Hamburg ;  and  this  city 
derives  its  supplies  from  the  Ukraine ;  Siberia,  Bohemia,  and  other 
more  frequented  pUces  having  been  exhausted  {Pereira).  They 
are  also  natives  of  England ;  but  the  number  now  found  in  our 
own  ponds  is  small.  The  eastern  counties  and  Wales  still  possess 
leech  ponds. 

Moae  of  catching  them, —  The  fishermen  wade  into  the  ponds 
with  their  feet  and  legs  naked,  to  which  the  leeches  attach  tiiem- 
selves  and  are  afterwards  pulled  off.  They  are  sometimes  taken  in 
nets. 

Anatomy — Mouth, — This  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  oval  disk 
which  is  under  its  head,  and  is  triradiate.  Within  the  mouth  are 
three  small  white  cartilaginous-looking  plates,  which  are 
the  jaws.  These  are  hollow,  pyramidal,  and  capable  of 
being  made  rigid  by  the  animal  filling  them  with  air, 
when  they  assume  the  appearance  in  the  sketch.* 
Upon  the  edges  of  these  jaws  are  about  sixty  small, 
finely-pointed  teeth.  When  the  animal  fixes  itself  upon 
the  skin,  it  makes  the  jaws  rigid,  and  communicates  a 
saw-like  motion  to  them  from  side  to  side.  Thus  the  wound  is  not 
completed  at  once  but  gradually,  and  is  triangular,  in  consequence 
of  being  made  by  the  three  jaws  (Johnson),  In  this  way  the 
pain  is  caused,  which  continues  for  some  minutes  ailer  the  applica- 
tion of  the  leech ;  and  the  bruising  character  of  the  wound  accounts 
for  the  inflammation  which  sometimes  succeeds  a  leech  bite.  The 
opening  not  being  a  clean  incised  one  sometimes  closes  with  diffi- 
culty, and  the  haemorrhage  is  not  easily  suppressed. 

Alimentary  canal, — This  consists  of  a  very  short  oesophagus,  a  large 
stomach,  and  a  very  short  intestine.  The  stomach  occupies  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  animal,  and  consists  of  ten  or  eleven 
compartments,  upon  each  side  of  which  are  large  Cffical  cavities. 
Those  from  the  last  division  are  much  the  largest,  and  extend 
nearly  to  the  anus.  The  intestine  is  very  short  and  straight. 
When  tlie  animal  sucks  it  fills  the  csBcal  pouches  one  afler  another, 
and  when  the  last  is  full  it  drops  off.  None  of  the  blood  enters 
the  intestine.^ 

Mode  of  application, — It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  make  leeches 
suck.  The  part  should  be  well  washed,  and  very  clean  and  dry  ; 
and  the  leech  should  be  gently  dried  in  a  soft  cloth.     Sometimes 

•  Derhcim's  Nat.  Hist  des  Sangsues,  quoted  by  Thomson. 
t  Brandt,  quoted  by  Fercira,  from  whose  Mat.  Med.  this  sketch  i» 
taken. 
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E  drop  of  cream  is  placed  upon  the  desired  spot,  and  this  will  now 
and  then  answer.  I  have  found  the  drop  of  blood  coming  from 
a  minute  puncture  with  a  lancet  attract  the  leech  when  all  other 
means  have  failed,  and  this  plan  may  be  conveniently  used  when 
we  wish  to  apply  them  to  a  particular  spot,  as,  for  instance,  near 
the  canthus  of  the  eye.  Thomson  recommends  that  they  should 
be  put  into  a  large  open  quill,  one  end  of  which 
is  to  be  closed  with  the  finger,  and  the  other,  at 
which  the  head  is  lying,  must  be  placed  upon 
the  desired  situation.  They  will  often  take  hold 
if  put  into  a  wine  glass  which  is  simply  inverted 
upon  the  skin,  when  they  cannot  be  made  to  bite 
by  any  other  means.  It  is  generally  a  bad  plan 
to  hold  them  in  the  fingers  or  in  a  cloth. 

Cemse  of  their  falling  off, — Thomson  attri- 
butes this  to  the  obstruction  of  their  respiration, 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  distended  stomach 
upon  the  respiratory  tubes,  which  causes  a  sort 
or  asphyxia.* 

Swseauent  treatment  of  leech  bites.  —  A  good 
leech  seldom  draws  more  than  f  5ij  or  f  Jss  of 
blood.  The  bites  should  therefore  be  covered 
with  a  hot  poultice,  or  should  be  fomented,  or 
have  cupping  classes  applied.  Sometimes  the 
wounds  are  followed  by  erysinelas,  or  by  great 
swelling,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
eye.  If  the  bleeding  does  not  cease  when  it  is 
desirable  to  stop  it,  a  dossil  of  lint  soaked  in 
alum,  or  tr.  ferri  scsquichlor.,  or  down  from  a  hat, 
may  be  applied.  In  a  more  obstinate  case,  the 
wound  should  be  touched  with  a  finely  pointed 
pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  or  it  may  be  necessary  J*  ^^f^/^  / 1 
to  pass  a  fine  needle  through  the  edges  and  twist  */%,*co«niMrtinenu 
silk  round  it,  as  in  the  operation  for  hare  lip.  ^  ^^^^  jtomacb. 

The  situation  to  which  leeches  are  applied  is  "*  ^*  ^*^*  ^^^^^  *** 
not  unimportant,  especially  in  the  case  of  infants 
or  children. 

A  position  ought  always  to  be  selected  in 
which  pressure  may  be  employed,  if  necessary,  to  suppress  the 
bleeding.  Dr.  Fleming,  of  Dublin,  told  me  of  an  infant  who 
lost  its  life  from  the  neglect  of  this  caution.  A  leech  was  applied 
between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  top  of  the  sternum,  for  the  relief 
of  bronchitis.  After  its  removal  olceding  took  place  into  the 
cellular  tissue,  and  the  child  was  lost  from  the  pressure  of  the 
accumulated  blood  upon  the  trachea.  In  such  a  case,  therefore, 
they  should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  sternum. 

Treatment  of  the  leeches,  —  It  has  been  advised  to  cut  the 
leeches  in  two,  aAer  they  have  begun  to  suck,  if  they  are  very 


/),  pylorus. 
9,  nnall  intestloe. 
r,  large  ditto, 
f,  rectum. 
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flcaroe,  far  they  tlien  continue  sucking  witlioat  falling  off,  m  the 
blood  escapes  at  the  same  time.  After  this,  they  will  not  require 
much  treatment.  When  a  healthy  leech  has  fidlen  off,  it  is  usual 
to  sprinkle  it  with  salt,  which  makes  it  disgorge  the  blood ;  but 
this,  at  the  same  time,  blisters  its  mouth  and  prevents  it  from  suck- 
ing again  for  many  days.  It  has  been  proposed  to  substitute 
Tinegar  for  the  salt,  as  that  does  not  impair  the  leech.  It  is  a 
common  and  good  practice  to  strip  the  leech  by  drawing  it  through 
the  finders,  from  tne  tail  towards  the  head ;  by  which  means  the 
blood  18  squeezed  out,  and  the  animal  will  often  suck  again  im- 
mediately. They  should  be  kept  in  fresh  water,  which  ought  to 
be  changed  as  soon  as  it  is  found  to  be  bloody. 

Uses, — ^It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  cases  requir- 
ing leeches ;  a  few,  however,  may  be  mentioned.  A  leech  folded 
in  linen,  is  frequently  applied  to  the  gum  in  incipient  gum  boil, 
or  to  relieve  inflammatory  toothache.  Sometimes  their  applica- 
tion to  the  Schneiderian  membrane  gives  great  relief  in  congestive 
headache.  Six  or  eight  leeches  applied  round  the  anus,  oflen 
produce  wonderfully  good  effects  in  obstinate  diarrhoea.  Applied 
to  the  08  uteri,  they  sometimes  relieve  dysmenorrbcea,  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  would  produce  as  much  good  if  implied  to  the 
vulva  or  anus;  and  very  few  patients  in  private  practice  will 
submit  to  their  application  to  the  os  uteri  itself.  They  have  been 
sometimes  applied  with  good  effect  to  the  feet,  to  relieve  severe 
headaches,  or  symptoms  of  apoplexy.  In  the  inflammations  or 
inflammatory  congestions  which  occur  during  fever,  leeches  are 
preferable  to  general  bloodletting. 

MOSCHUS,  Musk. 

Description. — Musk  is  a  peculiar  animal  production,  found  in  a 
baff  between  the  prepuce  and  umbilicus  of  the  musk  deer.  Its 
colour  is  brown,  and  its  odour  so  peculiar  as  to  be  described  only 
by  itself. 

Adulterations, — The  musk  bag  is  oflen  artificially  imitated  by  a 
piece  of  skin  from  some  other  part  of  the  body,  sewn  up  so  as  to 
resemble  it.  The  fraud  is  detected  by  the  direction  of  the  hairs, 
which  radiate  from  the  orifice  of  the  genuine  bag,  but  have  all  the 
same  direction  in  the  fictitious  ones.  Musk  itself  is  oflen  mixed 
with  dried  blood.  Grenuine  musk  leaves  a  greyish-white  ash  when 
incinerated,  whilst  the  dried  blood  leaves  a  reddish  ash. 

Medicinal  properties, — Antispasmodic;  stimulant;  and  ultimately 
narcotic,^  It  causes  disagreeable  eructations.  Owing  to  its  very 
high  price,  it  is  seldom  used ;  though  CuUen  says  that,  when  ge- 
nuine, it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  antispasmodics  which  we 
possess.    It  is  liable  to  cause  headache  and  giddiness. 

Uses. — In  hysteria  and  epileptic  convulsions  of  children,  not 
dependent  upon  organic  nervous  changes.  In  a  spasmodic  affec- 
tion of  the  pharynx  which  had  resisted  all  other  treatment,  Dr. 
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Cullen  sncceeded  in  effecting  a  cure  b^  its  means.  In  retroeedeni 
govt  it  has  been  highlj  extolled,  and  in  the  low  state  of  tjrphus, 
accompanied  with  involuntary  motions  of  the  limbs. 

Do9e. — Of  solid  musk,  made  into  a  bolus,  from  gr.  viii  to  9j  ; 
of  the  mixture,  from  f  }^  to  f  Jij. 


OVUM,  L.D.E. 
The  Egg. 

Hemarks. — ^gs  <ure  introduced  on  account  of  their  pharmaceu- 
tical use,  in  diftusing  some  substances  through  water  which  are 
not  soluble  in  it,  as  copaiba,  castor  oil,  oils  generally,  and  oil  of 
turpentine.  Thej  are  also  used  as  an  antidote  in  poisoning  by 
corrosive  sublimates  (bichloride  of  mercury),  in  which  case  tEey 
ought  to  be  g^ven  as  early  as  possible,  and  if  vomiting  has  not 
alreadv  been  produced,  an  emetic  ought  to  be  given  immediately 
after  their  administration.  White  of  egg  applied  to  the  conjunctiva 
after  lime  or  any  other  acrid  substance  has  been  accidentally  in- 
troduced, sometimes  relieves  the  pain  quickly. 

Composition,  —  Both  the  yolk  and  the  white  consist  chiefly  of 
albumen,  which  is  coagulated  by  bichloride  of  mercury  (and  thus 
acts  as  an  antidote),  and  by  most  metallic  compounds,  and  by  the 
mineral  acids.  Hence  these  ought  not  to  be  added  to  any  mix* 
ture  in  which  eggs  have  been  employed  to  suspend  one  of  the 
ingredients. 


SPONGIA,  E. 

Properties  and  uses, — Sponge  is  not  now  used  internally,  thoueh, 
when  burnt,  the  ashes  were  formerly  administered  in  bronchocde, 
under  the  name  of  Spongia  usta.  They  owed  their  efficacy  to  Uie 
presence  of  a  very  minute  quantity  of  iodide  of  sodium,  which 
always  exists  in  sponges.  They  are  in  didly  use  in  surgical  practice ; 
and  a  soft  sponge,  when  soaked  in  melted  wax,  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  pessary  in  prolapsus  uteri,  or  as  a  plug  to  close  the  opening 
in  vesico-vaginal  fistula.  A  small  sponge  soaked  in  liq.  alum,  co., 
and  retained  in  the  vagina,  forms  an  excellent  astringent  pessary 
in  prolapsus ;  and  is  also  an  efficient  mode  of  using  this  lotion  for 
the  cure  of  leucorrhoea  or  gonorrhcea. 
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WATEES. 

AQUA  DESTILLATA,  L.D.E. 
Distilled  Water. 

Properties  of  distilled  water.  —  It  is  colourless,  inodorous,  and 
insipia,  owins  to  the  absence  of  air,  which  renders  common  water 
sparkling.  A  pint  (f^xx)  weighs  8750  grains  at  62^  F.,  or  20 
ounces  avoirdupois.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  purposely  adulterated, 
but  it  maj  contain  various  salts  from  spirting  of  the  fluid,  if  the  dis- 
tillation  is  carried  too  far ;  and  if  the  distuled  water  is  condensed 
in  a  worm  made  of  lead,  it  is  certain  to  contain  a  portion  of  that 
metal.  If  long  exposed  it  will  probably  contain  carbonic  acid 
absorbed  from  the  air ;  and  also  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  it  is 
kept  in  an  open  vessel  in  a  laboratory.  If  made  fh>m  spring 
water,  the  portions  first  distilled  often  contain  carbonate  of  am« 
monia,  which  is  derived  from  various  compounds  of  ammonia 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters  in  the  soil.  At  a 
boiling  temperature  these  are  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  lime,  if 
it  is  present  in  the  water ;  and  are  converted  into  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  which  is  carried  over  with  the  first  portions  distilled. 

Few  chemists  kee^  a  still  for  the  purpose  of  distilling  water 
only ;  but  unless  this  is  done,  the  water  will  have  a  faint  smell  and 
taste  firom  the  last  herbs  which  have  been  subjected  to  distillation. 

Tests. — It  remains  clear  on  the  addition  of,  I.  lime 
water;  2.  chloride  of  barium;  3.  nitrate  of  silver; 
4.  oxalate  of  ammonia;  or^  5.  hjdrosulphuric  acid. 

1.  proTCs  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid  or  carbonate  of  am- 
monia ;  2.  of  sulphate  of  lime ;  3.  of  chlorides ;  4.  of  lime ;  5.  of 
lead,  from  the  worm  through  which  it  has  been  distilled. 

Remarks,  —  When  water  is  distilled  the  first  twentieth  part 
should  be  thrown  away ;  the  remainder  may  be  kept  for  use.  The 
reason  is,  that  many  spring  waters,  and  all  rain  water,  contain  a 
minute  proportion  of  ammonia,  which  is  carried  over  with  the  first 
portion  distilled,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  use.  The  ammonia 
m  rain  water  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  which  always  contains 
from  1  to  2  parts  of  this  gas  in  10,000,000.  The  source  of  it  is  the 
nitrogen  ana  moisture  of  the  air,  which  combine  rapidly  under 
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the  influence  of  electricity  Qightninff) ;  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water  forming  NH^  (ammonia)  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  fact  was  experimentally  proved  by  Dr.  Ryan,  at  the 
!rolytechnic  Institution,  London.  As  springs  are  fed  by  rain  water 
it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  spring  water 
from  this  source ;  and  it  also  finds  its  way  into  them,  from  the 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters  in  the  soil.  Spring 
and  river  waters  contain  also  many  other  substances  which  unfit 
them  for  chemical  uses,  though  they  increase  their  value  as  articles 
of  drink  ;  of  these,  the  most  common  and  important  are,  carbonate^ 
muriate^  and  sulphate  of  lime;  common  salt;  and  carbonic  acid. 

Many  contam  also  carbonate  of  iron,  which  renders  them 
chalybeate^  and  there  are  springs  in  several  places,  termed  mineral 
or  medicinal,  from  the  quantity  of  medicinal  ingredients  present  in 
them.  Thus  some  contain  sulphate  of  magnesia  ^Epsom) ;  and 
others,  as  those  at  Harrogate,  Cheltenham,  and  Lcammffton,  contain 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  very  minute  quantities  (never  more 
than  one  grain  in  ten  gallons,  Prout)  of  iodide  of  sodium,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ingredients  above  named.  Stagnant  waters  generally 
Contain  light  carburetted  hydrogen;  and  quichly  running  streams 
oflen  contain  an  excess  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  most  hot  springs,  as  those  of  Buxton,  contain  nitrogen.  Rain 
and  snow  water  contain  more  oxygen  than  spring  water ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Liebig,  the  first  portions  of  ram  which  fall  aflter  a 
drought,  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  salts  of  ammonia.  Sea 
tcater  always  contains  chlorides  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  sodium^ 
and  sulpJuUes  of  the  same  bases;  and  a  small  quantity  of  bromine, 
in  the  state  of  bromide  of  sodium  or  magnesium,  is  invariably 
present.  It  also  contains  a  minute  quantity  of  iodine  in  the  form 
of  iodides.  It  is  remarkable  that  though  compounds  of  soda  are 
present  in  most  waters,  yet  potash  is  a  very  rare  ingredient.  Some 
waters  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  organic  matter,  either 
dissolved  or  simply  diffused  through  them,  of  which  the  Thames  is 
a  notable  example.  After  being  kept  for  some  time,  this  under- 
goes a  species  of  fermentation,  and  the  water  becomes  turbid  and 
extremely  offensive ;  afler  this  change  has  taken  place,  a  scum 
rises  to  the  surface,  and  the  water  below  is  pure,  brilliant^  and 
delicious.  These  effects  are  chiefly  noticed  at  sea,  when  the  water 
is  kept  for  many  months ;  and  it  is  observed  that  no  water  is  so 
good  for  a  long  voyage  as  that  of  the  Thames.  The  change  com* 
mences  in  about  four  or  ftve  months,  if  the  ship  is  going  into  a  hot 
climate,  and  is  completed  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Some  waten 
contain  little  but  carbonate  of  soda ;  but  these  are  very  rare.  A 
remarkably  sof^  spring  at  Holbeck,  near  Leeds,  contains  nothing 
but  this  salt,  and  a  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Hard  waters.  —  When  water  contains  salts  of  lime  or  magnesia, 
they  decompose  soap  when  used  in  washing,  and  insoluble  stearates 
ana  margarates  arc  formed.  (See  Soaps.)  Such  waters  arc  said 
to  be  hard,  and  to  crocA  the  soap,  and  they  generally  feel  harsh  to 
the  skin.  Sometimes  the  salt  of  lime  whicn  is  present,  is  carbonate^ 
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held  dissolved  by  free  carbonic  acid.  If  such  a  water  is  boiled^ 
the  carbonic  acid  will  be  driven  ofi^  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  be- 
coming then  insoluble,  will  be  precipitated ;  the  water  will  become 
opaque ;  and  if  allowed  to  stand,  a  deposit  will  form  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  containing  yessel.  Such  a  water,  therefore,  will  be 
rendered  soft  by  boiling,  inasmuch  as  the  lime,  which  gave  it  its 
hardness,  will  be  thus  removed.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  this 
plan  is  successfully  adopted;- but  it  is  occasional!?  applied  with 
an  exactly  opposite  result.  If  the  hardness  is  owing  to  ndphate 
of  lime,  boiling  will  only  increase  it ;  for  this  salt  is  shghtly  soluble 
in  water,  and  boiling  will  therefore  only  have  the  effect  of  concen« 
tratinfr  the  solution. 

Soft  waters,  —  This  term  is  applied  to  those  waters  which  are 
either  free  from  saline  ingredients,  or 'Contain  so  small  a  quantity,  aa 
not  to  produce  any  effect  upon  soap,  when  used  in  washing.  Such 
waters  as  contain  salts  of  soda  are  peculiarly  soft  and  valuable. 

Analysis  of  Waters. 

Oases.  The  amount  of  gases  present  may  be  ascertained  by 
boiling  a  measured  quantity  of  water  in  a  flask  furnished  with  a  bent 
tube,  and  collecting  the  gas  in  a  pneumatic  trough.  It  ma^  then 
be  analysed.  Carbonic  acid  will  be  detected  by  the  precipitate 
formed  when  agitated  with  lime  water.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  will 
be  indicated  by  the  smell,  and  the  black  precipitate  formed  when 
agitated  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  Light  carburetted 
hydrogen,  by  the  formation  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  when  de« 
tonated  with  oxygen ;  and  any  residue  After  these  operations  n:iay 
generally  be  estimated  as  nitrogen. 

Carbonates  will  be  detected  by  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  on 
the  addition  of  a  solution  of  baryta,  lime,  or  acetate  of  lead,  which  is 
redissolved  by  nitric  acid. 

Sulphates  are  shown  hy  the  precipitate  formed  on  the  addition  of 
chloride  of  barium,  which  is  not  r^issolved  on  adding  nitric  acid. 

Chlorides  are  detected  by  the  curdy,  white  precipitate  on  the 
addition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  salt  is  precipitated  also  by 
carbonates  and  sulphates;  but  chloride  of  silver  is  not  soluble 
in  boiling  nitric  acid,  whilst  the  carbonate  is;  and  the  sulphate 
of  silver  may  be  redissolved  by  simple  dilution  with  water  and 
boiling. 

Iodides  are^  detected  with  more  difficulty,  as  they  occur  in 
small  quantities.  Evaporate  the  water  nearly  to  dryness,  by 
which  most  of  the  saline  ingredients  are  separated  by  crystallisa* 
tion.  A  cold  solution  of  starch  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  remaining 
solution,  and  nitric  acid  added,  or  a  current  of  chlorine  passed 
through  the  solution ;  if  an  iodide  is  present,  a  blue  colour  will  be 
formed. 

Bromides,  The  water  is  to  be  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness, 
and  a  current  of  chlorine  passed  through  it.  If  a  bromide  is 
present^  the  solution  will  become  yellow  or  brown,  and  the  whol^ 
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of  the  bromine  will  be  dissolved  on  adding  ether.  To  the  ethereal 
solution,  solution  of  potash  should  be  added,  and  the  ether  expelled 
by  heat.  On  the  addition  of  cold  solution  of  starch,  and  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid,  a  yellow  colour  will  be  formed. 

Lime  is  shown  by  a  white  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  oxalate 
of  ammonia. 

Afagnesia  forms  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  on  the  addition 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda.  The  precipitate 
does  not  form  instantly. 

Potash  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  if 
the  solution  is  moderately  concentrated. 

Soda  is  not  easily  detected.  The  solution  must  be  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  deliquescent  salts  removed  by  alcohol,  and  the 
remainder  dissolved  by  as  small  a  quantity  of  water  as  possible. 
If  soda  is  present,  the  solution  will  communicate  a  yellow  colour 
to  flame  wnen  treated  as  is  directed  under  the  tests  for  soda.  (See 
Mbtaixic  A, — Soda  .) 

Iron  is  sometimes  sufficiently  evident  from  the  yellow  or  rusty 
precipitate  formed  when  the  water  has  been  boiled  or  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  air.  On  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid 
and  boiling,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  will  give  a  deep  blue  pre- 
cipitate. Tincture  of  galls  and  solution  of  ammonia  produce  a 
black  one. 

From  these  statements,  it  is  evident  that  common  spring  or  river 
water  is  not  fitted  for  making  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  chlorides  or  carbonates ;  of  chloride  of  barium^ 
owing  to  the  presence  of  sulphates ;  or  of  the  salts  of  lead^  owing 
to  the  presence  of  sulphates  or  carbonates.  Oxalate  of  ammonia 
also,  cannot  with  propriety  be  dissolved  in  it,  owing  to  ^e  presence 
of  lime. 

It  is  evident  also  that  filtered  water  can  scarcely  ever  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  distilled  water,  as  the  filtration  cannot  separate 
anything  but  mechanical  impurities.  Though  distilled  water  is 
frequently  ordered  in  prescriptions,  it  is  only  imperatively  required 
in  making  solutions  or  the  salts  of  lead;  nitrate  of  silver ;  oxalate 
of  ammonia ;  the  soluble  preparations  of  mercury ;  potash ;  solution 
of  ammonia ;  iodide  of  iron ;  chloride  of  barium. 

**  Distilled  waters  may  be  prepared  from  fresh  and^ 
generally,  also  from  dried  vegetables.  In  the  latter 
case,  only  half  the  weight  of  materials  should  be  used* 
They  may  also  be  prepared,  for  the  most  part,  by  agitat- 
ing the  volatile  oils  of  the  plants  with  water,  and  filter* 
ing  the  solution.  But  when  obtained  in  this  way,  they 
have  seldom  so  fine  a  flavour  as  when  obtained  horn  the 
plants  themselves."  (J?.) 

Remarks  upon  the  distilled  waters, — By  distillation  with  water 
many  plants  communicate  their  peculiar  odour  and  flavour  to  the 
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distilled  fluid.  These  eenerallj  depend  upon  a  Yolatile  oil,  or 
Bome  other  Tolatile  fluid,  which  is  dissolvea  by  the  water  at  the 
temperature  of  ebullition,  and  is  retained  when  cold.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  London  distilled  waters  now  contain  no  spirit, 
though  they  used  to  do  so  formerly.  The  £d.  and  Dub.  waters  on 
the  contrary  still  contain  a  portion  of  spirit. 

When  long  kept,  and  in  some  cases  yery  soon  after  their  pre- 
paration, they  become  ropy  and  sour.  This  is  owing  to  the  deye- 
lopment  of  confenrse,  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  yegetable  growth, 
of  which  a  great  yariety  are  formed  in  bodies  of  vegetable  origin, 
such  as  the  distilled  waters  now  under  consideration:  the  mould 
upon  preserves  or  sour  paste  is  another  illustration  of  the  same 
kind  of  growth,  and  in  this  case  also  many  difierent  forms  may  be 
obseryed  by  the  microscope  as  well  as  by  the  naked  eye.  The 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  this  change;  but  Mr.  Warrington  attributes 
the  acidity  to  this  very  addition,  the  alcohol  being  gradually  con- 
verted into  acetic  acid.  He  kept  distilled  dill  and  anise  waters, 
without  spirit,  for  two  years  in  a  bottle  which  was  occasionally 
opened  and  exposed  to  the  air,  and  found  that  no  change  had  taken 
place ;  but  another  portion  of  the  same  waters,  to  which  the  usuid 
quantity  of  spirit  was  added,  became  acid  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months.* 

Distilled  waters  are  almost  exclusively  used  as  vehicles  for  the 
administration  of  more  important  medicines. 


AQUA  ANETHI,  L.E. 
Dill  Water. 

Take  of  Bruised  dill^  one  pound  and  a  half. 

Water,  two  gallons. 
Let  a  gallon  distil.     Or, 

Take  of  Oil  of  dill,  two  fluid  drachms. 
Powdered  flint,  two  drachms. 
Distilled  water,  a  gallon. 
Rub  the  oil  diligently,  first  with  the  flint,  and  after* 
.Wards  with  the  water,  and  strain  the  solution. 

JSd.  Anethnm  seeds  bruised,  Jxviii ;  Water  cong.  ii ;  Sp.  rect. 
f  Jiii.     Mix,  and  distil  one  gallon. 

Remarks, — Dill  water  is  only  used  as  a  carminative  for  children. 
It  does  not  possess  any  properties  which  distingubh  it  from  the 
carmmative  umbelliferse  generally. 

♦  Proceedings  of  the  Chem.  Soc.  extracted  by  the  Phann.  Joum. 
June,  1845. 
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Dose. — A  few  drops  alone  for  on  infant,  or  f^j  to  fSiv  ^  ^ 
vehicle  for  some  other  medicines. 


AQUA  ANISI,  Z>. 

Anisbsd  Wateb. 

.   Take  of  Essence  of  anise,  one  fluid  ounce. 
Distilled  water,  half  a  gallon. 
Mix,  with  agitation,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Properties  and  dose.  —  Carminatiye.    fjj  to  f  Xl»  or  f  Jij. 

Aq.  Canii ;  Cinnamomi ;  Foeniculi ;  Menthse  FiperiUE ;  Month. 
Fulfil;  Month.  Virid. ;  and  Pimentas,  are  prepared  like  Aq. 
Anisi,  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 


AQUA  AURANXn  FLORIS,  L.  E. 

Syiumyme.    Anrantii  Aqua,  E. 

Orange  Flower  Water. 

This  is  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica,  being  manufactured  on 
a  large  scale  by  the  distillation  of  orange  flowers  in  water. 
Uses. — Only  for  the  sake  of  its  odour. 

Test  —  It  is  not  coloured  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Orange  water  sometimes  contains  free  acetic  acid,  derived  from 
the  flowers.  If  kept  in  a  copper  vessel,  or  distilled  through  a  copper 
worm,  it  is  liable  to  become  slightly  impregnated  with^  copper ;  in 
which  case,  it  would  be  coloured  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 


AQUA  CARUI,  L.D. 
Caraway  Water. 
Is  to  be  prepared  like  Aq.  Anethi^  Z.   (Aq.  Anisi, 

Remarks.  —  Aromatic ;  carminative.   Chiefly  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
other  medicines,  as  magnesia,  in  the  flatulent  colic  of  children. 
Dose,  (^  to  fjij- 
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AQUA  CASSIiE,  E, 
Cassia  Water. 

Take  of  Cassia  bark,  bruised,  eighteen  ounces. 

Water,  two  gallons. 

Rectified  spirit^  three  fluid  ounces. 
Mix,  and  distil  off  one  gallon. 
Bemarks, — It  is  only  used  as  a  vehicle,  for  the  sake  of  its  flavour. 


AQUA  CINNAMOMI,  L.  D.  E. 
Cinnamon  Water. 

It  is  to  be  prepared  like  Aq.  Anethi,  L.  (Aq.  Cassin,  JET.,  Aq. 
Anisi,  2>.) 
Remarks, —  It  is  only  used  as  a  vehicle,  on  account  of  its  flavour. 

AQUA  FCENICULI,  D.  E. 
Fennel  Wateb. 

It  is  to  be  prepared  with  fennel,  like  Aqua  Anethi,  ^.,  Aq.  Anisi, 
jD. 

Remarks, — Aromatic;  carminative.  Used  in  the  same  doses  and 
for  the  same  purposes  as  dill  water.  Its  flavour  is  not  so  agreeable 
as^that  of  caraway  or  dill. 

AQUA  LAUROCERASI,  E,D. 
Laubbl  (Chbbbt)  Watbb. 

D,  Fresh  leaves  of  common  laurel  Ibj,  water  Oiiss.  Upon  the 
leaves  chopped  and  crushed  in  a  mortar,  macerate  the  water  for 
24  hours,  and  then  distil  one  pint.  Filter  the  product  through 
paper. 

E,  Take  of  Fresh  leaves  of  cherry-laurel,  one  pound. 

Water,  two  pints  and  a  half. 
Compound  spirit  of  lavender,  an  ounce. 
:    Chop  down  the  leaves,  mix  them  with  the  water,  distil  off  one 
pint  ;^  agitate  the  distilled  liquid  well ;  filter  it,  if  any  milkiness 
remain  after  a  few  seconds  of  rest,  and  then  add  the  lavender 
ipirh. 

Bnmrkt. —The  lavender  gives  a  colour  which  prevents  this 
^NMi  being  mistaken  for  common  water.    The  preparation  is  li- 
bit la  ytety  in  strength  from  keeping,  and  the  dose  is  very  un- 
iMpiB*    from  ^  or  5)1  to  above  ^,  have  been  given,  several 
pki%  daily.    It  is  very  seldom  used  m  medicine,  but  is  employed 
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by  cooks  to  flavour  blancmange,  &c.  It  may  be  used  in  the  cases 
requiring  prussic  acid,  which  see.  One  or  two  cases  of  poisoning 
have  occurred  from  the  use  of  this  water  in  doses  not  exceeding 
those  which  are  sometimes  administered  with  safety. 

LAUROCER'ASUS  (PRUNUS),  Common  or  Chbbbt-Laueel 
(Icosandria  Monogynia ;  Amygdalese). 

Deicriptian. — The  leaves  have  no  odour  until  they  are  bruised, 
when  they  evolve  the  smell  of  prussic  acid  or  bitter  almonds. 

Composition. —  When  distilled  with  water  a  volatile  oil  is  ob« 
tuned  in  which  hydrocaynic  acid  has  been  detected ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  oil  exists  prior  to  the  application  of  the  heat, 
or  whether  it  is  not  produced  by  a  change  m  the  ingredients  of 
the  leaves  under  the  influence  of  a  high  temperature. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  Sedative  and  narcotic^  and  in 
large  doses,  poisonous.  The  leaves  owe  their  ]>roperties  to  the 
prussic  acid  obtained  from  them,  and  the  properties  and  uses  are 
the  same  as  those  of  that  acid.  Fatal  accidents  have  arisen  from, 
the  use  of  laurel  water  in  sweetmeats. 


AQUA  MENTHA  PIPERITiE,  Z.  D.  E. 
Peppermint  Wateb. 

Take  of  Peppermint,  dried^  two  pounds. 
Water,  two  gallons. 

Let  a  gallon  distil.  If  the  fresh  herb  has  been  em- 
ployed, twice  the  weight  must  be  used. 

This  water  can  be  more  quickly  prepared  from  oil  of 
peppermint^  like  Aqua  Anethi. 

E.  This  distilled  water  is  prepared  as  Aq.  Menth.  Yiridis. 
D.  like  Aq.  Anisi. 

Remarks, — All  the  mints  are  stimulant^  aromatic^  and  carmina-' 
tive^  and  are  used  to  relieve  flatulence  and  griping,  or  to  cover  the 
taste  of  other  medicines.  They  all  contain  volatile  oil,  to  which 
they  owe  their  value;  and  tannic  acid,  which  causes  a  green 
colour  with  salts  of  iron. 

Properties. — Peppermint  water  is  the  most  powerful  and  agree- 
able of  all  the  mint  waters. 

AQUA  MENTHA  PULEGII,  D.  See  Aqua  Polbgii,  p.  222. 
Prepared  like  Aq.  AnisL 
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AQUA  MENTHiE  VIRIDIS,  L.D.E. 
Speabmint  Water, 

Synonyine,    Aqua  Menthse  Sativse. 

This  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  Peppermint 
Water  (like  Aq.  Anisi,  D.). 

S.  Spearmint  if  fresh  lb.  !▼,  if  dry  lb.  ij,  Water  cong.  IL,  Rect. 
sp.  f  Jiii.     Mix,  and  distil  one  gallon. 

Properties. — It  is  feebler  than  peppermint,  with  which  it  agrees 
in  general  characters.  It  is  supposed  to  be  abo  emmenagogue^  and 
18  wonght  to  check  the  secretion  of  milk. 

AQUA  PICIS  LIQUIDS.   (Not  Off.) 
Tab  Water.  (Ph.  D,  1826.) 

Take  of  Tar  (Wbod%  thirty- two  fluid  ounces. 
Water,  a  gallon. 

Stir  them  together  with  a  stick  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then, 
when  the  tar  has  subsided,  strain  the  liquor,  and  keep  it  in  well- 
stopped  bottles. 

JDose.  —  A  teacupful  to  half  a  pint  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Properties  and  uses, — See  Pix  JLiquida,  p.  239. 

AQUA  PIMENT.E,  L.D.E. 
FiMENTA  Water. 

Take  of  Pimenta^  bruised,  one  pound. 

Water,  two  gallons. 
Mix,  and  distil  one  gallon.     May  be  prepared  like 
Aq.  Anethi,  X.  (like  Aq.  Anisi,  D.) 

E,  Pimenta  bruised  lb.  j,  Water  cong.  ii,  Sp.  rect.  fjiii.    Mix, 
and  distil  one  gallon. 
It  is  carminativef  and  is  used  as  a  vehicle  on  account  of  its  flavour. 

AQUA  PULEGII,  L.  D.  E. 
Pennyroyal  Water. 

Synonyme.    Aqua  Menthse  Pulegii,  Dub. 

It  is  prepared  like  Aq.  Menthae  Piperitae,  L.  (like 
Aq.  Anisi,  D, ;  like  Aq.  Menth.  Viridis,  E.) 
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Properties, —  It  is  supposed  to  be  etnmenagogue  and  antispas' 
tnodic^  in  addition  to  being  carminative.  It  is  popularly  employed 
in  obstructed  menstruation,  hysteria,  and  hoopmg  cough. 


AQUA  ROS^,  L.  D.  E. 

Rose  Wateb. 

Take  of  Cabbage  (hundred-leaved)  rose  petals^  ten 
pounds* 
Water,  two  gallons. 
Mix,  and  let  one  gallon  distil. 

E,  Petals  of  rosa  centifoL  lb.  x,  Water  cong.  ii,  Sp.  rect.  f^iii. 
Mix,  and  distil  one  gallon. 

The  petals  should  be  preferred  when  fresh ;  but  it  also  answers 
well  to  use  those  which  have  been  preserved,  by  beating  them  with 
twice  their  weight  of  muriate  of  soda. 

D,  Take  of  essential  oil  of  roses,  TTj^xx ;  distilled  water,  half  a 
gallon.    Mix,  with  agitation,  and  filter  through  paper. 

ROSA  CENTIFOLIA,  Hundbed-lbwbd  (Cabbagb)  Rosb 
(Icosandria  Polygynia ;  Rosacese). 

Description. —  It  is  neither  eas^  nor  of  consequence  to  describe 
this  rose,  which  is  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  resembles 
the  damask  rose,  but  it  is  not  the  same  species,  thoush  it  is  some- 
times translated  as  being  so,  and  is  so  called  in  the  Ph.  Ed.  The 
petals  are  more  numerous,  and  of  a  deeper  colour,  than  those  of  the 
Gallic  and  Dog  roses. 

Medicinal  properties. —  Rose  water  is  much  used  as  a  solvent 
for  astringent  salts,  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  when  employed  as  col- 
lyria ;  and  it  is  itself  a  valuable  application  in  chronic  injection  of 
the  conjunctiva,  unaccompanied  by  any  active  inflammation. 

Officinal  preparations. —  Aqua  Kosss.     Syrup.  Rosse  CentifoL 


ROSA  CANINA,  Doa  Rose  (Icosandria  Polygynia;  Rosacese). 

Description. — The  flowers  of  this  species  differ  from  tho9e  of  tho 
R.  centiiolia  and  R.  Gallica,  in  bein^  single  instead  of  double. 
The  fruit,  or  hip^  is  oblong,  pulpy,  or  a  red  colour,  and  contains 
many  small  seeos,  which  arc  covered  with  a  short  down. 

Off,  preparations, —  Conf.  Rosas  Caninss. 
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IIOSA  GALLICA,  Red  or  Gallic  Rose  (IconndrU  Poljgyiua; 

Rosacea)). 

DrMcription, — The  Red  Rose  is  distinguished  from  the  Dog  Rose 
(A.  canifia)  by  being  double,  and  from  the  Cabbage  or  Hundred- 
leaved  UofK3  (A.  ccntifolia)  by  haying  a  pale  red  colour.  It  is  also 
chara<:teriiied  by  containing  a  good  deal  of  tomim. 

Officimd preparatioM. — Uonf.  Rossd.  Infus.  Rosss  CO.  Mel  Rosse 
(Syrup.  RosiD  Gall.  E,  and  D.). 

AQUA  SAMBUCI,  L.E. 
Elder  Water. 

Substituto  older  flowers  for  rose  leaves,  and  proceed 
as  for  rose  water. 

Remarku, —  Elttcr  flowers  yield  by  distillation  a  small  qoanttty 
of  concrete  volatile  oil,  which,  according  to  Pereira,  possesses  no 
Uftcful  properties.  It  imparts  flavour  to  the  distilled  water^  for  the 
sake  or  which  alone  the  water  is  used. 

SAMOUCUS     NIGRA,    Eldbb     (Caprifoliacess,    Fentandria, 

Trigynia). 

The  berries  are  extensively  made  into  a  kind  of  wine,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  sudorific^  and  is  in  popular  use  at  the  commence* 
mcnt  of  a  catarrh,  to  check  its  furtner  progress. 

The  inner  bark^  and  probably  the  leaves^  are  hydragof^ue^  or* 
thartic^  and  emetic.  They  act  with  some  violence.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  the  active  parts  of  the  plant  should  be  the  onlj 
ones  which  are  not  retained  m  the  Pharmacopceia ;  as  neither  the 
bark,  the  leaves,  nor  the  fruit  are  officinal.  The  iuice  of  the  iredi 
root  has  been  employed  by  M.  Yanoye  *'  successfully  in  some  cases 
in  which  other  diuretics  have  failed.**  It  sometimes  causes  vomiting, 
when  it  should  be  discontinued  for  a  time.  Its  action  is  not  in* 
creased  by  the  addition  of  purgatives,  or  other  diuretics. 

Do«f .—  Of  the  juice  qf  the  root  Jss.  at  a  time,  until  the  whole 
quantity  amounts  to  ^v  or  ^vj.  Of  the  barh  of  the  stem  (Ji  boiled 
in  water  down  to  a  pmt)  f3iv  repeatedly. 
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CATAPLASMATA. 

POULTICES. 

CATAPLASMA  CARBONIS^  Z. 

Charcoal  Poultice. 

Take  of  Boiling  water,  ten  fluid  ounces. 
Bread,  two  ounces. 
Linseed  powdered,  ten  drachms. 
Powdered  (animal)  charcoal,  three  drachms. 
Macerate  the  bread  for  a  short  time  in  the  water,  near 
the  fire;   then  mix,  and  add  the  linseed  by  degrees; 
stirring  it  so  as  to  make  a  soft  poultice.  Mix  two  drachms 
of  the  charcoal  with  this,  and  sprinkle  the  remainder  on 
the  surface. 

RemarJts. —  It  is  not  specified  by  the  College,  that  animal  char- 
coal is  to  be  employed,  but  it  is  of  consequence  to  attend  to  this 
point,  as  common  wood  charcoal  is  almost  useless.  The  proportion 
of  charcoal  majr  also  be  increased  with  advantage.  This  is  a  most 
yaluable  poultice  for  removing  the  smell  from  sloughing  or  un- 
healthy sores.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  in  its  praise  in 
this  respect.  It  should  be  changed  two  or  thi^  times  a  day  at 
least ;  oflener,  if  the  smell  is  very  offensive. 

Peat  charcoal  may  be  used  instead  of  animal  charcoal,  and  it  is 
very  efficient  in  removing  the  smell.  In  some  cases,  especially 
when  there  is  incontinence  of  urine,  great  relief  is  ootained 
by  stuffing  a  pillow  loosely  with  finely  powdered  peat  charcoal, 
and  laying  it  under  the  patient.  It  absorbs  the  urine  as  it  dribbles 
away,  prevents  the  smell,  and  materially  increases  the  patient's 
comfort.  It  must  be  changed  when  it  becomes  offensive,  but  it 
will  sometimes  answer  for  a  couple  of  days  without  being  changed. 

CATAPLASMA  CONII,  L. 
Hemlock  Poultice. 

Take  of  Extract  of  hemlock,  one  ounce. 
Boiling  water,  ten  fluid  ounces. 
Lin3eea,  bruised,  four  ounces  and  a  half,  or 
as  much  as  may  be  sufficient. 
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Add  the  linseed,  by  degrees,  to  the  water,  diligently 
stirring,  so  as  to  make  a  pooltice ;  over  this  spread  the 
extract,  first  softened  in  water. 

Medicinal  uses, — ^This  has  been  employed  to  irritable  Bores,  scro- 
fulouB  glandular  swellings,  and  open  cancers. 


CATAPLASMA  CYMINI,  Guy's  Ph.  (Not  Officinal.) 

CUBON  FOULTICB. 

Take  of  Cumin  seeds  (fruit),  half  a  pound. 
Laurel  berries,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Dried  wormwood,  three  ounces. 
Fimenta  berries,  half  an  ounce. 
Rub  all  together  into  a  powder,  and  having  added  three  times 
their  weiffht  of  treacle,  let  a  poultice  be  made.^ 

Remarks. —  There  is  no  officinal  preparation  of  cumin.  The 
above  formula  corresponds  with  one  which  was  in  the  London 
Pharmacopceia  of  1745. 

It  is  frequentiv  used  in  Guy's  Hospital  as  a  stimulating  poultice 
to  painful  slougninff  sores,  and  is  employed  in  nearly  the  same 
cases  as  those  for  which  the  yest  poultice  is  intended. 

CATAPLASMA  DAUCL 
Cabbot  Poulticb.  (Not  Officinal.) 

Take  of  Carrot  roots,  any  quantity. 

Boil  them  until  \hey  are  sofl,  and  then  beat  them  into  a  pulp. 

The  poultice,  formed  of  the  boiled  roots,  is  stimulant,  and  is 
ap^ied  to  unhealthy,  foetid,  spreading  ulcers. 

Properties, —  Carrot  seeds  have  Men  used  in  suppressions  of 
urine  and  difficult  micturition,  but  they  are  now  scarcely  ever 
employed. 


CATAPLASMA  FERMENTI,  L. 

Yest  Poultice. 

Take  of  Yest, 

Water  heated  to  100%  of  each,  five  fluid  ounces. 
Flour,  a  pound. 
Mix  the  yest  with  the  water,  and  add  the  flour; 
stirring  it,  to  make  a  poultice.     Put  this'down  upon  the 
hearth  until  it  swells  up. 
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Remarks, —  This  poultice  is  liable  to  be  very  uncomfortable  and 
even  painful  to  the  patient ;  for  when  fermentation  commences,  the 
bulk  of  the  poultice  is  so  much  increased  that  it  escapes  from  under 
the  cloths  iised  to  retain  it  in  its  position,  and  a  quantity  of  half 
fluid  flour  and  yest  is  forced  out,  and  dries  upon  the  patient's  skin. 
I  hare  not  succeeded  in  remedying  this  objection,  by  varying  the 
prmiortions  of  the  prescribed  ingrc^dients. 

Bfediemal  properties  and  uses, —  It  is  intended  as  an  application 
to  foul  and  painful  sores,  to  allay  the  pain,  and  promote  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  sloughs.  Its  efficacy  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the 
anodine  properties  of  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  during  ferment- 
ation,   it  should,  therefore,  be  changed  two  or  three  times  daily. 

YEST  OE  BARM. 

Descripticn.^^Tlna  is  a  peculiar  substance,  which  forms  in  con- 
siderable quantity  during  the  fermentation  of  saccharine  matters. 
It  possesses  the  property  of  exciting  fermentation  when  added  in 
small  quantities  to  saccharine  compounds,  which  are  not  previously 
undergoing  any  change.  The  phenomena  that  accompany  its  opera- 
tion are,  a  considerable  increase  of  heat ;  the  evolution  of  a  large 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  occasioning  great  agitation  (**  work- 
ing*') in  the  solution;  the  conversion  of  the  saccharine  constituents 
into  alcohol ;  and  the  abundant  formation  of  a  substance  resem- 
bling itself,  and  capable,  as  before,  of  exciting  a  similar  action  in 
fresh  materials. 

The  nature  of  this  agent,  aud  the  explanation  of  the  changes 
which  it  produces,  have  long  been  subjects  of  great  uncertainty 
and  difficulty ;  and  they  are  still  far  from  settled. 

Two  theories,  totally  diflering  from  each  other,  have  been  pro- 
posed, to  account  for  them. 

Organic  theory, — It  is  found,  when  examined  under  the  mi- 
croscope, that  yest  consists  of  a  number  of  vesicles,  a,  containing 
one  or  more  granules  within  each.     These  vesicles 
increase  by  the  development,  from  various  parts,  of  ®  @^  Q  a 
fresh  buds  or  vesicles,  o,  and  they  ultimately  assume 
a  variety  of  forms,  ft,  c. 

The  vesicles  are  supposed  to  be  minute  vegetable 
bodies  of  the  lowest  scale  of  development,  whicn  grow 
at  the  expense  of  nitrogenized  matter,  which  is 
associated  with  the  saccharine  fluid.  This  yest  plant 
contains  nitrogen,  which  in  some  form  is  necessary 
for  its  growth.  Pure  sugar  contains  none,  and  yest 
will  not  increase  when  put  into  solution  of  pure  sugar; 
but  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  wli'ch  ferments  naturally,  and  in  malt 
and  other  bodies  which  are  capable  of  being  fermented,  some  sub- 
stance of  a  glutinous  nature,  and  containing  nitrogen,  is  always 
present.  It  is  at  the  expense  of  this  azotized  body  that  the  yest 
grows,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  expended  the  fermentation  or  increase  of 
the  yest  ceases  spontaneously.    But  whilst  this  change  ia  going  on 
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the  ucchaiinc  ingredients  present  are  decomnosed  and  ooiiTerled 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  yest  plant  is  called  TaniJa. 
eereviiUB  by  Mr.  Turpin,  and  when  ezaminecf  under  the  microscope 
corresponds  remarkablj  with  the  **  vinegar  plant  **  which  is  some- 
times  used  to  excite  the  acetous  fermentation ;  the  only  difference 
between  them  appears  to  be,  that  the  little  cells  are  more  doselj 
and  firmly  uniteu  in  the  vinegar  plant  than  in  the  torula.  1^ 
more  frequently  this  growth  is  examined  and  compared  with  other 
low  forms  of  cellular  plants,  the  more  is  the  conviction  of  its  vese- 
table  nature  confirmed:  but  I  have  never  seen  it  present  the 
lengthened  cells  and  the  exact  appearance  represented  at  e,  the 
cells  having  always  been  round  or  nearly  so,  as  shown  at  a,  though 
united  together  so  as  to  form  lengthened  strings  of  cells. 

The  foUowing  diagram  illustrates  the  changes  during  the  con- 
version of  sugar  into  alcohol. 

c.  H.  o. 

1  eq.  of  su^ar  C(mtains     -        -        -     6  6  6  (Prmrf.) 

2  eqs.  of  alcohol    -           -        -        -     4  6  2 
2  eqs.  of  carbonic  acid      -        -        -     2  0  4 

Thus,  the  abstraction  of  carbonic  acid  from  sugar  leaves  alcohol. 

Catalytic  theory,  —  To  the  above  theory  the  following  objections 
have  been  made  :  — 

1st.  When  solution  of  pvre  sugar  is  fermented,  the  quantity  of 
yest  gradually  diminishes,  and  fermentation  soon  ceases,  and  it  is 
only  when  gluten  is  present,  as  in  wort,  that  its  quantity  increases. 

2nd.  Yest  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  oi gluten  {Graham), 

According  to  tne  catalytic  theory,  bodies  which  are  in  a  state  of 
decomposition  or  change,  are  capable  of  exciting  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  compounds  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
Yest  is  a  bod^  in  such  a  state  of  change ;  and  when  added  to  a 
solution  containing  sugar  and  gluten,  it  causes  the  decomposition 
of  the  latter,  and  the  recombination  of  the  elements  of  sugar  in 
the  shape  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid ;  the  change  in  the  gluten 
convertmg  it  into  yest ;  and  thus  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  increase  of  the  yest,  are  accounted  for. 

Medicinal  uses  of  Yest,  —  This  substance  is  not  oflen  given  inter- 
nally. It  is,  however,  very  beneficially  employed  in  the  low  pete* 
chial  form  of  typhus^  which  frequently  occurs  in  Dublin  and  else- 
where. Dr.  Stoker  says  that  be  has  administered  it  in  several 
thousand  cases  of  fever  in  the  Fever  Hospital  in  Dublin.  It  b 
most  useful  when  there  is  extreme  prostration,  and  tendency 
to  gangrene.  In  these  cases  it  may  be  given  along  with  bark, 
or  may  be  substituted  for  it,  when  bark  is  contra-indicated  by 
the  symptoms.  He  says  it  generally  acts  as  a  slight  aperient, 
and  renders  the  employment  of  purgatives  unnecessary.  It  may 
require  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  laudanum ;  or,  if  not  su^• 
ficiently  active,  a  few  grains  of  jalap  may  be  combined  with  it. 
The  morbid  contents  of  the  bowels,  the  petechiaa,  and  the  black 
loaded  tongue,  are  more  effectually  relieved  by  it  than  by  any 
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other  remedy.  It  is  generalljf  agreeable  to  the  patient ;  is  retained 
on  the  stomach,  if  it  can  retain  anything ;  and  never  canses  flatu- 
lence. It  may  be  given  in  enemata  combined  with  assafoetida,  to 
relieve  typhoid  tympanitis.  * 

The  dose  is  Jss,  every  three  hours,  in  camphor  mixture ;  or  three 
times  this  quantity  as  an  enema. 

My  own  experience  confirms  its  utility,  but  not  in  the  above 
glowmg  terms,  as  I  have  found  it  often  unpalatable,  and  have  had 
to  discontinue  it  from  its  causing  so  much  flatulence.  Still  it  is  a 
valuabk  remedy  in  these  low  forms  of  fever. 


CATAPLASMA  LINI,  L, 
Linseed  Poultice. 

Take  of  Boiling  water,  ten  fluid  ounces. 

Linseed,  powdered,  four  ounces  and  a  half, 
or  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient 
Add  the  linseed  to  the  water  by  degrees,  constantly 
stirring,  that  a  poultice  may  be  made. 

Descriptkm. — Linseeds  are  brown  and  smooth  externally,  pointed 
at  each  end,  and  from  a  quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an  mch  in 
length. 

Seeds  far  which  they  may  be  mistaken, — There  is  no  officinal  seed 
for  which  they  can  be  mistaken  ;  but  they  somewhat  resemble  the 
seeds  sold  as  *'  cress  **  by  seedsmen,  which  are  usually  sown  with 
mustard  for  early  salad.  They  are  distinguished  by  being  larger 
than  the  cress  seeds. 

LINI  FAEINA,  Linseed  Mbai^  E. 

Remarks. — The  powdered  linseed  ordered  in  the  Fh.  L.  is  better, 
when  it  can  be  obtained,  than  the  linseed  meal  which  is  generally 
used.  The  powdered  seeds  contiun  a  large  quantity  of  flzed  oil, 
which  makes  the  poultice  more  emollient.  When  the  oil  is  ez« 
pressed,  the  remains  of  the  seeds  are  formed  into  a  flat  cake,  em« 
plojred  under  the  name  of  '*  linseed  cake,**  for  fattening  sheep,  and 
which,  when  ground,  constitutes  linseed  meal.  In  making  this 
poultice,  it  is  venr  important  that  the  water  should  be  boiling,  and 
added  to  the  meal  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  being  well  beaten  up 
with  each  addition.  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  lard  or 
spermaceti  ointment  is  a  great  improvement,  if  the  meal  is  used. 
It  supplies  the  place  of  the  oil,  and  prevents  the  edges  of  the 
poultice  from  becoming  hard,  and  sticking  to  the  skin ;  which  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  consequence,  especially  with  infants  or  children. 

*  Stoker  on  Continued  Fever,  DnUin,  1829,  p.  121,  ef  seq. 
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CATAPLASMA  SINAPIS^  L. 

Mustard  Poultice. 

Take  of  Boiling  water^  ten  fluid  ounces. 
Powdered  linseed. 

Mustard  seed,  powdered,  of  each,  two  ounces 
and  a  half,  or  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient. 
Add  the  powders,  first  mixed  together,  to  the  water 
by  degrees,  stirring  them  so  as  to  inake  a  poultice. 


SIN  APIS  NIGRA  et  S.  ALBA  (Tetradjnamia  Siliqaoea ; 

Cruciferse). 

Description  and  varieties, — Black  mustard  seeds  are  very  small, 
round,  and  of  a  blackish  brown  colour  externally^  and  yellow  in- 
ternally, and  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  colchicum  seeds.  Their 
pungency  when  chewed,  at  once  distinguishes  them;  and  when 
crushed  by  the  nail,  they  leave  a  spot  of  oil,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  colchicum.  White  mustard  seeds  are  three  times  the  size 
of  the  last,  and  are  yellow  externally. 

Composition. — Black  Mustard.  Sinapisin,  a  white,  volatile, 
crystalline  substance.  Fixed  oUj  obtained  by  pressing  tbe  coarse 
siitin^  from  the  bruised  seeds.  Volatile  oil  does  not  exbt  natu- 
rally in  mustard ;  but  is  formed  under  the  influence  of  heat  by  the 
mutual  action  of  two  principles  contained  in  the  seeds :  viz.  myrosine 
(emtdsin)y  and  myronic  acid.  When  these  are  heated  together, 
uieir  elements  become  differently  combined,  and  give  rise  to  the 
formation  of  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation.  (See 
CoNFBCT.  AniTGDAiiiE.)  Myrouic  acid  contains  sulphur  which 
blackens  silver  spoons,  when  left  in  contact  with  mustard. 

Whitb  Mustabd.  Volatile  f  acrid  principle^  which  does  not 
exist  or^nally  in  the  seeds,  but  b  formed  under  the  influence  of 
heat.  I^iis  principle  differs  from  the  volatile  oil  of  black  mustard, 
and  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  an  oil  or  not. 

Sulpho'Sijuzpisin, — This  docs  not  exist  in  black  mustard.  It 
strikes  a  deep  red  colour  with  sesquichloride  of  iron.  By  this 
means,  infusion  of  white  mustard  may  be  distinguished  from  in- 
fusion of  black  mustard,  in  which  sesquichloride  of  iron  causes 
merely  an  orange  tint. 

Flour  of  mustard  almost  invariably  consists,  according  to  the 
Analytical  Sanitary  Commission,  of  the  mixed  seeds  of  black  and 
white  mustard,  crushed  and  sifled,  largely  mixed  with  flour,  and 
coloured  with  turmeric* 

*  Lancet,  March  22,  1851. 
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Medtcimd properties. — Acrid  stimulant;  emetic;  diuretic;  aQdrufte- 
/acient  When  taken  in  moderate  qnantitiea,  mustard  assists  diges- 
tion,  promotes  the  appetite,  and  sometimes  causes  diaphoresis.  It 
also  increases  the  action  of  the  kidneys.  Its  acrid  properties  are 
shown  in  the  flow  of  tears  which  it  frequently  excites,  and  in  tiie 
redness  and  inflammation  of  the  skin  which  it  causes,  when  locally 
applied.  In  large  doses  it  acts  as  a  stimulating  emetic.  Great 
caution  is  necessary  in  the  application  of  mustard  as  a  counter- 
irritant,  to  persons  who  are  comatose,  or  insensible  to  pain  from 
any  other  cause ;  for,  if  long  retained  on  the  skin,  it  sometimes 
occasions  deep  and  yery  troublesome  sloughs.  White  mustard 
diflers  tcom  black,  simply  in  possessing  less  active  properties. 

Uses, — As  a  condiment.  As  an  emetic  in  poisoning  oy  narcotics. 
Some  years  since  it  was  fashionable  to  swallow  large  quantities  of 
unbruised  white  mustard  seeds,  as  a  remedy  in  atonic  dyspepsia ;  but 
this  practice  is  now  obsolete.  The  seeds  were  liable  to  accumulate 
in  large  quantities  in  the  csBCum,  and  to  produce  injurious  effects. 
As  a  counter-irritant^  mustard  poultices  are  used  in  various  cerebral 
affections^  as  the  coma  of  typhus^  and  in  apoplexy.  They  are  also  of 
use  in  some  cases  of  hysterical  pains  ^ileurodynia,  &c.) :  and  in 
cases  where  the  operation  of  cantharides  is  too  slow,  or  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  severe  pain  sometimes  remaining  after  the  removal 
of  a  mustard  poultice  may  be  relieved  by  dropping  ether  or  cold 
water  upon  the  inflamed  part  (Christison). 

Doses. — As  an  emetic,  repeated  doses  of  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  the  powdered  mustard,  in  an  ounce  of  water.  For  children,  one 
spoonful  taken  at  twice,  will  generally  be  sufficient. 

It  has  been  used  in  similar  doses,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in 
atonic  dropsy,  but  is  now  seldom  employed.  Powdered  mustard 
is  often  mixed  with  hot  water,  and  used  as  a  pediluvium,  for  the 
relief  of  coma,  or  headache,  from  congestion  of  the  brain  in 
catarrh,  &c 

Remarks  upon  the  mustard  poultice. — Heat  or  acids  lessen  the 
acridity  of  mustard,  and  boiling  vinegar,  formerly  ordered  in  the 
Fhannacopceia,  was  therefore  injurious,  and  is  now  omitted.  The 
addition  of  the  linseed  meal  (for  which  flour  may  be  substituted  if 
more  convenient)  also  weakens  its  effects.  A  mustard  poultice  is 
most  conveniently  made  by  simply  spreading  the  mustard  as  pre- 
pared for  dietetical  use,  upon  calico;  or  a  common  bread  and  water 
poultice  may  be  made,  and  dry  flour  of  mustard  sprinkled  upon  its 
surface ;  bom  of  which  are  efficient  modes  of  applying  it. 

As  before  mentioned,  this  poultice  roust  not  be  applied  too  long. 
It  can  seldom  be  borne  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty-five  minutes ; 
and  in  young  children,  five  or  ten  minutes  are  generally  suffi- 
cient. 
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CATAPLASMA  SOD^  CHLORINATiE,  L. 

Chloridb  of  Soda  Poultice. 

Take  of  Boiling  water,  six  fluid  ounces. 

Linseed,  powdered,  four  ounces  and  a  half. 

Solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  two  fluid  ounces. 
Add  the  linseed  by  degrees  to  the  water,  constantly 
stirring ;  then  mix  the  chlorinated  soda. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — The  object  of  this  poultice  is  to 
reiDOYe  the  offensive  odour  from  sloughing  sores. 
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CERATES. 

CERATES. 

Bemdrks,'--^  Cerates  only  differ  from  Ointments  in  being  harder, 
which  is  owin^  to  the  wax  (cera)  in  their  composition,  from  which 
they  take  their  name. 

CERATUM,  L. 

Cebatb. 

Sywmyme.    Ceratmn  simplex.    Soft  Dressing. 

Take  of  Olive  oil,  a  pint. 

Wax,  twenty  ounces. 
Add  the  oil  to  the  melted  wax,  and  mix. 

DescripHon.  —  Wax,  or  Bees'  Wax,  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
(luire  description.  It  is  a  secretion  from  the  ventral  scales  of 
tne  bee,  and  is  not  necessarily  derived  fr^m  the  pollen  of  plants 
{Bonnet^  Hunter,  and  Huber),  It  is  extracted  from  the  comb,  by 
allowing  the  honejr  to  run  out,  and  then  melting  the  remaining 
mass.   The  impurities  subside,  and  the  wax  is  poured  into  moulds. 

WhUe  wax  is  common  yellow  wax  bleached,  wnich  is  thus  effected. 
The  melted  wax  is  poured  into  a  trough,  having  its  bottom  full  of 
holes,  through  whicn  the  wax  drops  upon  a  cylinder  kept  revolving 
in  a  trough  of  water.  By  this  means,  the  wax  is  drawn  out  into 
long  threads,  and  these  are  gradually  bleached  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  to  moisture.  This  process  must  generally  be  repeated 
three  times.  Wax  is  now  frequently  bleached  by  means  of  chlorine. 

Properties,  —  Yellow  loax  should  be  entirely  dissolved  by  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  it  ought  not  to  feel  fatty  or  greasy.  White  wax  is 
generally  sold  in  cakes,  or  in  candles.  It  is  never  perfectly  pure  in 
these  forms,  but  always  contains  spermaceti,  which  renders  it  whiter. 
Both  kinds  are  lighter  than  water. 

Composition. — ^According  to  John,  wax  consists  of  cerin  (soluble 
in  boihns  alcohol,  and  converted  by  caustic  potash  into  margaric 
acid,  and  ceraine),  and  myricin,  which  is  incapable  of  formioff  a  soap. 
Hess,  however,  asserts  that  these  are  not  distinct  principles;  out  that 
wax  is  essentially  a  proximate  principle,  consisting  of  C^  H^  O. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Wax  is  an  emollient  and  demul- 
cent. It  has  been  used,  when  melted  and  mixed  with  eggs  and 
mucilage,  as  an  article  of  diet  in  dysentery  and  diarrheea.    It  is 
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noWf  however,  almost  exclusiyely  emplored  as  a  simple  emollient 
application  to  wounds  or  ulcers ;  and  is  tne  basis  of  all  cerates,  and 
many  ointments  and  plasters. 


CERATUM  CALAMINiE,  L.  E. 
Calamine  Cebatb. 

Symmyme*    Ceratun  Epoloticnm.    Ceratun  Lapidis  Calammarig. 

Tomer's  cerate. 

Take  of  Calamine  (prepared)^ 

Wax^  of  each  seven  ounces  and  a  half. 

Olive  oil^  a  pint. 

Mix  the  oil  with  the  melted  wax ;  then  remove  them 

from  the  fite^  and  when  first  they  begin  to  thicken,  add 

the  calamine,  and  stir  constantly,  imtil  they  cooL 

E»  Calamine,  one  part ;  Simple  cerate,  five  parts.    Mix. 

Medicinal  use,  —  This  cerate  is  used  as  a  dressing  to  excoriations 
and  ulcers,  and  to  burns  after  the  inflammation  has  subsided.  It 
is  mentioned  (see  Mbtau<ica  —  Calabuna)  that  the  calamine 
commonly  used  consists  almost  entirely  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  and 
contains  scarcely  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  zinc.  It  is  probable  that 
this  acts  simply  as  an  absorbent,  for  no  bad  effects  have  ever  been 
mentioned  as  resulting  firom  this  unsuspected  employment  of  a  salt 
of  barytes. 

CERATUM  CANTHARIDIS,  L. 
Cerate  of  Canthabides. 

Spumyme.    Ungnentum  ad  vesicatoria.     Cerotum  Lyttas. 

Take  of  Cantharides,  rubbed  to  very  fine  powder,  an 
ounce. 
Spermaceti  cerate,  six  ounces. 
Add  the  cantharides  to  the  cerate  softened  by  a  fire, 
and  mix. 

Medicinal  u»e,  —  This  cerate  is  employed  to  promote  a  discharge 
firom  a  blistered  surface ;  it  sometimes  answers  the  purpose  with- 
out exciting  much  irritation ;  but  it  often  produces  swelling  of  the 
lymphatic£^  and  ffeneral  irritation. 

It  is  principauy  in  diseases  of  the  joints  that  blisters  are  kept 
open  for  a  length  of  time ;  and  the  following  rule  b  generally  ob- 
served in  these  affections.    Li  chronic  affections  of  the  synovial 
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membroMs,  indicated  by  general  thickening  and  effusion  into  the 
joint,  it  ismost  advisable  to  apply  a  meceuion  of  bUstera ;  and  these 
not  too  near  the  joint,  if  it  be  a  superficial  one,  as  the  knee.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  chronic  tdcenUian  of  cartUagea,  it  is  most  useful 
to  keep  a  blister  open  for  a  considerable  period,  by  means  of  this 
or  savme  cerate.  In  children,  long  continued  counter-irritation  is 
more  conveniently  and  advantageously  attained  by  this  means  than 
by  the  issues  which  are  generally  employed  for  adults.* 

In  the  coma  of  fever^  this  cerate  is  sometimes  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  mercurial  ointment,  and  rubbed  upon  the  shaved 
head,  and  often  produces  the  desired  effect.  Its  application  is  not, 
however,  free  from  danger,  as  it  sometimes  produces  subsequent 
sloughing  of  the  scalp. 


CERATUM  CETACEI,  L. 

SpEBMACETI  CEBA.TE. 
Synonyme.    Ceratom  album. 

Take  of  Spennaceti,  two  ounces. 

White  wax,  eight  ounces. 

Olive  oil,  a  pint. 
To  the  spermaceti  and  wax,  melted  together,  add  the 
oil,  and  stir  them  with  a  spatula  until  they  cooL 

Description* — Cbtageum-spebmacbti  is  a  solid  substance,  found 
in  the  skull  of  the  sperm  whale.  The  cavities  containing  it  consist 
of  a  large  number  of  lifi;amentous  or  cellular  cells,  which  are  quite 
dbtinct  from  the  cranial  cavity  containing  the  brain.  They  are 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  nostrils,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head. 
The  finest  spermaceti  is  in  the  smallest  and  least  ligamentous  cells. 
It  is  naturally  combined  with  a  large  quantity  of  oil  (sperm  oil), 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  being  put  mto  filtering  bags,  through 
which  the  oil  runs  spontaneously  or  is  forced  out  by  an  hydrauBo 
press.  The  solid  remaining  in  the  bag  is  then  melted  in  water,  and 
the  impurities  skimmed  off.  It  is  afterwards  poured  iuto  moulds, 
allowed  to  concrete,  and  constitutes  spermaceti. 

Properties, — Spermaceti  is  a  white,  opaque  solid,  having  a  fibrous 
appearance,  and  a  pearly  or  satiny  lustre.  It  feels  smooth,  but 
scarcely  greasy  to  the  touch ;  is  insoluble  in  wat^,  and  only  slightly 
soluble  in  boiung  alcohol,  and  generally  contains  a  small  (quantity 
of  sperm  oil,  wmch  makes  it  liable  to  become  rancid.  It  is  easily 
powdered  if  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  or  almond  oil  are  previously 
added ;  and  it  fuses  at  a  temperature  of  1 12^  F. 

Composition.  —  It  consists  of  margaric  and  oleic  acids,  and  of  a 

*  Brodic  on  Diseases  of  the  JointSb 
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prindfJe  called  ethal,  C^*  W  O.    When  this  is  distilled  with  phos- 
phoric acid  it  yidds  an  oily  substance  named  cetene,  C**  H'*. 

Medicinal  prapertiea  ana  uses,  —  EmoUient  and  demulcent.  It  has 
been  frequently  administered  internally,  in  the  form  of  emulsion, 
made  witn  jolk  of  egg,  in  diarrkcea  and  dysentery,  and  in  gastritis. 
Its  chief  use  is  in  the  preparation  of  yarious  cerates  and  ointments. 
The  spermaceti  cerate  is  a  mild  unirritating  dressing  when  applied 
to  a  blistered  surface. 


CEBATUM  HYDRARGYEI  COMPOSITUM,  L. 
Compound  Mercurial  Cerate. 

Synonyms,    Scott's  Dressing. 

Take  of  Mercurial  ointment  (strong). 

Compound  Boap  cerate,  of  each,  six  ounces. 
Camphor,  an  ounce  and  a  hal£ 

Rub  them  together. 

Bemarks.  —  This  is  familiarly  known  as  ScotCs  dressing,  and  is  a 
most  valuable  application  for  the  removal  of  the  chronic  thickening 
which  remains  after  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  or  of 
the  tissues  surrounding  the  joints.  It  is  also  useful  for  the  dis- 
persion of  indolent  umnflamed  tumours. 

It  is  to  be  spread  thickly  upon  strips  of  calico  or  linen,  and  these 
are  to  be  applied  round  the  joint,  so  as  to  envelop  it  completely, 
and  cause  some  degree  of  pressure.  The  strips  are  to  be  retained 
in  their  place  by  means  of  a  bandage. 


CERATUM  PLUMBI  ACETATIS,  L. 
Cerate  of  Acetate  of  Lead. 

Synonyms,    Ung.  Satnminmn.    Ung.  Cerossn  Acetatis.    Ctrat  Plombi 

Saperacetatis. 

Take  of  Acetate  of  lead,  powdered,  five  drachms. 
White  wax,  five  ounces. 
Olive  oil,  a  pint. 
Dissolve  the  wax  in  eighteen  fluid  ounces  of  the  oil ; 
then  to  these  gradually  add  the  acetate  of  lead  sepa- 
rately rubbed  with  the  rest  of  the  oil,  and  stir  wim  a 
spatula  until  they  incorporate. 

Medicinal  use,  —  A  soothing  dressing  in  cases  of  bums,  excoria- 
tions, and  irritable  ulcers. 
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CERATUM  PLUMBI  COMPOSITUM,  L. 
Compound  Cebate  of  Lead. 

Synomfme,  Cerat  Lithargyri  Acetat  Ccrat  Flnmbi  co.  Goulard's  Cerate. 

Take  of  Solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  six  fluid  ounces. 
Wax,  eight  ounces. 
Olive  oil,  a  pint. 
Camphor,  a  drachm. 
Mix  the  melted  wax  with  sixteen  fluid  ounces  of  the 
oil;  then  remove  them  &om  the  fire,  and,  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  thicken,  gradually  add  the  solution  of 
diacetate  of  lead,  and  stir  them  constantly  with  a  spatula 
until  they  cool ;  lastly,  with  these  mix  the  camphor  dis- 
solved in  the  rest  of  the  oil. 

Medicinal  use.  —  This  is  applicable  to  the  same  cases  as  the  pre- 
ceding cerate.  *'It  is  stated  to  be  particularly  serviceable  in 
chronic  ophthalmia  of  the  tarsus,  and  for  the  increased  secretion  of 
tears,  which  so  frequently  affects  the  eyes  of  persons  advanced  in 
years." 

CERATUM  RESINiE,  L. 
Cerate  of  Resin. 

Synonyme,    Ceratum  Resinie  flayss.    Basilicon  Ointment. 

Take  of  Resin, 

Wax,  of  each,  fifteen  ounces. 
Olive  oil,  a  pint. 
Melt  the  resin  and  wax  together,  with  a  slow  fire ; 
then  add  the  oil,  and  press  the  cerate,  while  still  hot, 
through  a  linen  cloth. 

Common  Tubpektine  {Terebinthina  vulgaris)  is  obtained  from 
the  Pinus  ^Ivestris  and  some  other  species,  by  cutting  a  hole  in 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  removing  the  bark  around  it.  The  juice 
which  flows  into  this  hole  is  common  turpentine. 

Description,  —  Semi-liquid  in  warm  weather,  solid  in  cold  wea- 
ther; sticky  and  capablie  of  being  drawn  out;  having  a  yellow 
colour,  and  a  peculiar  (terebinthinate)  odour. 

Composition.  —  VoUUile  oil  (oleum  terebinthinse)  and  resin 
(common  rosin). 
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Cakadiah  TnBFBHTiNB  (Balsam),  TerebtfUhina  Canadenns,  is 
obtained  from  the  Finiu  balsamea  (Abies) .  It  exudes  spontaneously 
between  the  wood  and  bark,  forming  vesicles  from  which  the  tur- 
pentine flows  when  they  are  tapped. 

Description,  —  Resembles  common  turpentine,  but  is  more  trans- 
parent, of  a  brighter  yellow  colour,  and  differs  somewhat  in  odour. 

Composition.  —  Volatile  oil  and  resin. 

Chio  Tubpbktinb,  Terebinihina  Chia^  is  obtained  from  the  Pis- 
tachia  terebinthus  bj  making  incisions  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
from  which  the  turpentine  runs  out.  Thb  kind  is  very  scarce,  and 
is  little  used. 

Description. — It  cannot  be  distinguished,  by  means  of  descrip- 
tion, from  Canada  balsam. 

Composition.  —  Volatile  oU  and  resin. 

Ybhicb  Tubpsntikb  is  not  in  the  London  FharmacoixBia ;  and 
what  is  commonly  sold  as  such  is  a  fictitious  compound  of  oil  of 
turpentine  and  black  rosin. 

Properties, —  All  the  turpentines  agree  in  general  properties. 
They  are  sofl  or  semi-liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  when  fresh, 
but  soon  become  hard  by  the  volatilisation  of  part  of  the  oil,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  remainder  into  resin.  They  yield  a  volatile 
oil  when  submitted  to  heat,  and  resin  remains  behmd.  They  bum 
with  a  bright  flame,  and  much  smoke. 

Medicirud properties,  —  All  the  turpentines  are  stimtdant  when' 
taken  internally,  and  excite  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  and  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes.  They  appear  to  possess  a  pecub'ar 
effect  upon  the  capillaries,  as  they  suppress  passive  haemorrhages 
from  the  mucous  membranes,  and  check  excessive  mucous  secre- 
tions.   Applied  to  the  skin  they  act  as  rvhefadents. 

Uses,  —  The  volatile  oil  is  much  used  in  medicine.  (See  Oleum 
Tebbbikthin^  pubipicatum.)  The  turpentines  were  formerly 
employed  internally,  to  check  gonorrhoea  and  other  mucotis  dis- 
charges, but  they  are  seldom  used  in  this  way  at  present ;  though 
Caniuia  turpentine  is  still  sometimes  administered ;  and  Chio  tur- 
pentine is  freouently  employed  by  Mr.  Green  in  gleet  and  chronic 
gonorrhoea.  They  are  principally  used  as  stimulating  applications 
to  indolent  ulcers,  with  large  flabby  granulations.  If  tnere  is  a 
deficiency  of  secretion  in  such  ulcers,  Mr.  Key  finds  that  the  vege- 
table (terebinthinate)  stimulants  act  the  most  favourably  :  if  there 
is  too  great  a  secretion,  he  finds  the  most  advantage  from  the  use 
of  die  metallic  astringents,  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  &c.  ^MS.  Lectures.) 

They  enter  into  the  composition  of  various  stimulating  ointments 
and  plasters. 

Rbsina  (resin,  rosin)  is  the  solid  residuum  lefl  afler  the  distillation 
of  the  oil  from  common  turpentine.  It  is  too  well  known  to 
require  description.  It  is  never  employed  internally,  and  its  ex- 
ternal uses  are  einular  to  those  mentioned  under  the  Turpentines. 
Cobbler*s  wax,  which  is  a  compound  of  pitch,  resin,  and  tallow,  is 
a  popular  apptication  to  promote  the  suppuration  of  boils,  and  well 
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desexres  the  reputation  which  it  possesses  in  these  cases.  It  shields 
the  boil  from  pressure,  and  certainl;^  does  considerably  relieve  the 
severe  pain  wnich  always  accompanies  them. 

Fix  xjquida  (tar,  liquid  pitch)  is  obtained  from  the  Finns 
sylvestris.  The  branches  are  cut  off  and  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  pile  in  a  pit  dug  in  the  earth.  This  pile  is  covered  with  sods  and 
earth,  so  as  to  leave  a  very  small  supply  of  air,  and  is  Uien  set  on 
fire.  The  tar  is  expelled  from  the  wood  by  the  heat,  and  runs 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  where  it  collects.  It  is  formed  in 
large  quantities  in  the  process  of  making  coal  j^,  but  it  is  important 
to  make  a  distinction  between  them  in  prescriptions,  as  the  creasote 
and  other  compounds  present  in  wood  tar  are  not  found  in  a  cor- 
responding manner  in  coal  tar. 

beMcriptUnu  —  It  is  a  dark  brown  liquid,  which  retains  its  fluidity 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  even  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Compodtion.  —  Black  resin,  acetic  acid,  modified  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  sometimes  creasote ;  and  a  variety  of  pyrogenous  liquid  com- 
pounds. 

Properties  and  uses. — Stimulant ;  diaphoretic ;  and  diuretic.  It  is 
seldom  employed  internally.  It  has,  however,  been  very  bene- 
ficially used  in  lepra  and  psoriasis,  both  internally  and  externally. 
The  mhalation  of  its  vapour  has  been  stroncly  recommended  m 
phthysis,  but  is  now  seldom  or  never  practised.  The  ointment  is 
a  valuable  application  to  indolent  ulcers,  and  to  lepra,  psoriasis, 
and  ringworm.  It  excites  excessive  itching  when  rubbed  upon  the 
scalp  for  lepra  in  this  situation. 

Tab  watsb  (^Aqua  Picis  LigmeUs)  at  one  time  ^ssessed  a  high 
reputation  for  the  cure  of  phthysis ;  and  althouffh  it  has  fallen  into 
great  n^lect,  probably  in  consequence  of  its  former  exaggerated 
praises,  it  is  a  remedy  of  considerable  value,  both  in  that  disease 
and  in  other  forms  of  scrofula.  Dr.  Copland  speaks  strongly  in 
favour  of  both  tar  and  tar  water  as  local  and  constitutional  reme- 
dies in  scrofula;  and  Dr.  Turnbull  has  recentlv  published  the 
results  of  his  experiments  upon  tar  water  in  phthysis.*  They 
confirm  the  old  opinions  as  to  its  possessing  considerable  eflicacy 
in  the  alleviation,  at  any  rate,  of  this  disease :  in  many  cases  it 
abates  the  profuse  secretion  of  mucus  and  the  night-sweats,  and 
thereby  saves  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  materiaUy  promotes 
his  comfort.  But  its  chief  value,  according  to  Dr.  TumbuU,  resides 
in  its  power  of  removing  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  which  is 
frequently  met  with,  and  which  prevents  the  retention  of  cod  liver 
oil  upon  the  stomach,  and  interferes  with  the  proper  assimilation 
of  food.  ^No  remedies  have  appeared  to  me  to  succeed  so  well  as 
tar  water.  I  am  anxious,  however,  to  produce  no  undue  impression 
as  to  its  beneficial  properties ;  and  I  therefore  repeat  that  I  recom- 
mend it  more  particularly  for  the  sickness  and  vomiting  with 

*  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Improvement 'in  the  Treatment  of  Con- 
sumption: Chorchill,  1853. 
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irritability  of  the  stomach  so  common  in  this  disease,  which 

cod  Uyer  oil  to  rise  or  be  rejected,  and  prevents  the  patient  from 

taking  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food.** 

CompoiitiatL —  Tar  water  is  a  solution  of  variable  strength  of 
pjrroligneous  acid,  creasote,  pyroxilic  spirit,  acetone,  and  other 
similar  substances  contained  in  the  tar  from  which  it  is  made. 

Doie. — ^A  teacupful  to  half  a  pint  two  or  three  times  a  daj. 
The  patient  soon  becomes  reconciled  to  its  flavour,  which  is  at  first 
disagreeable. 

Pitch  is  the  solid  residue,  when  tar  is  boiled  to  drvness.  Its 
properties  and  uses  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  Tar.  It  is 
oeneficiidly  used  both  internally  and  externally  in  some  obstinate 
cases  of  lepra  and  pwriasis,  and  is  highly  spoken  of  as  affi>rdiiu; 
great  relief  in  cases  of  piies,  either  dry  or  bleeding.  The  dose  is 
gr.  X  to  gr.  XV,  every  night. 

Dose, —  Of  pitch  or  tar  gr.  x  to  9j,  twice  or  three  times  daOy ; 
made  into  pills  with  half  its  weight  of  gum  acacia. 


CERATUM  SABINiE,  E, 

Savine  Cebatb. 

Symmyme.    Ungaentnm  Sabinse,  Ph.  L. 

Take  of  fresh  Savine,  two  parts. 
Bees'  wax,  one  part 
Axunge  (lard),  four  parts. 
Melt  the  wax  and  axunge  together,  add  the  savine,  and  boil  them 
together  till  the  leaves  are  friable ;  then  strain. 

JUNIFERUS  SABINA  (Dioecia  Monadelpbia ;  Coniferse). 

Description, —  Savine  tops  are  the  extreme  branches,  upon  which 
the  small  four-sided  leaves  are  so  closely  clustered,  as  to  make 
them  appear  like  green  leafless  sticks. 

Renutrks  upcn  me  Ceraium  Sabina.  —  This  ought  to  have  a  fresh 
green  colour,  and  the  odour  should  not  be  acid  or  ofiensive.  When 
applied  to  an  ulcer  or  wound,  it  causes  irritation,  and  increased 
suppuration,  and  prevents  its  healing.  It  is  used,  on  this  account, 
when  it  is  desirable  to  keep  a  suppurating  surface  open.  It  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  ceratum  cantharidis,  as  it  occasions  no  strangury, 
and  is  generally  equally  efficacious  in  maintaining  a  suppurating 
sore. 

Composition, —  Savine  leaves  contain  a  volatile  ot/,  which  is  the 
active  principle. 
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CERATUM  SAPONIS  COMPOSITUM,  L. 

Soap  Cerate. 

SynonynSB,    Ceratam  Saponis,  PA.  Z.  1836. 

Take  of  Soap^  ten  ounces. 

Wax,  twelve  ounces  and  a  half. 

Oxide  of  lead,  powdered,  fifteen  ounces. 

Olive  oil,  a  pint. 

Vinegar,  a  gallon. 
Boil  the  vinegar  with  the  oxide,  over  a  slow  fire, 
constantly  stirring  them  until  they  incorporate ;  then 
add  the  soap,  and  boil  again  in  like  manner,  until  all 
the  moisture  is  evaporated ;  lastly,  with  these  mix  the 
wax,  first  dissolved  in  the  oil. 

Uses,  —  This  cerate  is  sometimes  applied  as  a  cooling  dressing. 
It  is  however  much  more  frequently  used,  when  spread  upon 
calico,  as  a  smooth  mechanical  support  to  fractured  limbs,  before 
the  splints  are  applied,  to  prevent  tnem  from  chafing  the  skin. 


CERATUM  SIMPLEX,  E. 

Simple  Cerate. 

Take  of  olive  oil  six  parts,  white  wax  three  parts,  spermaceti  one 
part.    Melt. 


ft 
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CONFECTIONES. 

Confections  (Gonseryes  and  ELEcruARiESy  E.\ 

Remarks. — This  class  of  compounds  was  formerly  termed  Elec- 
taaries,  and  the  name  is  still  retained  in  the  Fh.  Ed.  As  the 
compounds  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  sugar,  they 
soon  spoil  if  not  kept  dry.  They  seldom  possess  any  very  active 
properties. 

CONFECTIO  AMYGDALAE,  L.E. 
Confection  of  Almond. 

Synonyme,    Conserva  Amygdalarum,  E>    Confcctio  Amygdalanim. 

Take  of  Sweet  almonds,  eight  ounces. 
Acacia,  powdered,  an  ounce. 
White  sugar,  four  ounces. 

Pound  the  almonds,  first  macerated  in  cold  water,  and 
deprived  of  their  skins,  and  rub  them  through  a  fine 
wire  sieve ;  then,  having  added  the  other  ingredients, 
beat  them  all  together  until  they  form  a  uniform  sub- 
stance. 

This  confection  may  be  kept  unchanged  longer,  if 
the  almonds,  first  peeled,  dried,  and  rubbed  into  a  very 
fine  powder,  are  mixed  with  the  acacia  and  sugar  se- 
parately powdered ;  and  the  mixed  powder  is  kept  in 
a  well  closed  vessel. 

AMYGDALA  (Icosandria  Monogynia ;  Amygdaless). 

Description  and  varieties,  —  The  bitter  almond  resembles  the 
sweet  almond  in  general  appearance,  but  it  is  somewhat  smaller. 
Both  kinds  yield  a  fixed  oil  when  subjected  to  pressure,  but  the 
bitter  variety  is  generally  employed  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  less 
expensive.  ^         " 

Sweet  Almonds  are  principally  used  for  making  the  confection 
and  for  desserts.  The  outer  brown  covering  is  easily  separated 
when  they  are  soaked  in  warm  water,  and  the  almond  is  then  called 
**  blanched.**  They  are  nutritious,  but  liable  to  disorder  the 
stomach,  from  the  large  quantity  of  fixed  oil  which  they  contain. 
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The  husk,  when  eaten,  sometimes  produces  swelling  of  the  face  and 
nettle-rash. 

BrrrsB  Aui onds  are  characterised  by  their  bitter  flayour,  and  by 
the  peculiar  odour  emitted  when  rubbed  with  a  little  water.  Thcj 
are  poisonous  when  eaten,  producing  disordered  digestion,  nausea, 
Tomiting,  purging,  and  death,  sometimes  preceded  bj  convul- 
sions; &e  symptoms  somewhat  resembling  those  occasioned  by 
hydrocyanic  acid. 

Fix^  oil  of  almonds. — This  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  bitter 
almond,  by  expression,  and  does  not  possess  any  poisonous  pro- 
perties. It  is  simply  nutrient  and  emollient^  or,  in  large  doses,  laxative. 
Afler  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  the  *^  cake"  which  remains  is 
subjected  to  heat,  and  a  volatile  oil  is  distilled.  The  remainder 
of  the  '*cake"  is  then  used  for  fattening  pigs. 

Volatile  oil  of  almonds,  —  This  oil  is  highly  poisonous.    It  has 
the  odour  and  flavour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  about  four  times 
the  strength  of  the  officinal  acid.    Its  production  is  very  curious,  as 
it  does  not  exist  in  the  almond  cake  before  being  submitted  to  heat. 
The  bitter  almond  contains  two  principles :  emtdsin^  which  exists 
also  in  the  sweet  almond,  and  is  soluble  in  water,  forming  an 
emulsion ;  and  amvgdidin,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  sweet  variety. 
Amygdalin  contams  the  elements  for  forming  the  volatile  oil,  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  formic  acid,  sugar,  and  water;  and  when  heated  along 
with  emulsin  and  water,  it  is  decomposed,  and  these  compounds 
are  formed ;  though,  when  heated  alone,  it  does  not  yield  these  pro- 
ducts.   The  emulsin  does  not  itself  contribute  to  their  formation, 
but  appears  to  possess  the  power  (catalytic)  of  inducing  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  amygdalin,  acting  like  vest  or  some  ferment.* 
bose. — Of  the  confection  51  to  511  or  5in ;  of  thefxed  oil^  f5ss 
to  f  5i  as  a  laxative  for  infants,  for  whom  chiefly  it  is  used ;  of  the 
volatile  oily  gtt.  \  to  gtt.  1,  as  it  is  about  four  times  the  strength  of  the 
pharmacopoeial  Acid.  Ilydrocyan.  dil.    There  is,  hoirever,  nothing 
to  recommend  it,  whilst  its  variable  strensth  is  an  objection. 

Dr. Douglas  Maclagan  has  shown  (Month.  Journ.  Med.  Soc,  Jan. 
1854)  that  this  oil,  when  carefully  rectified  and  freed  from  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  is  not  poisonous  to  animals  generally,  and  that  even  5s8 
may  be  given  to  rabbits  without  producing  injurious  effects.  As 
the  oil  can  be  freed  from  that  acid  by  shaking  it  with  quick  lime 
and  protosulphate  of  iron  (Mitcherlich,  Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  x.  p.  8.3.), 
and  afterwards  distilling  it,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  accident 
which  may  arise  from  the  sale  of  unrectified  oil  for  purposes  of 
cookery.  Dr.  Maclagan*s  experiments  were  undertaken  to  settle 
the  question  whether  the  volatile  oil  of  almonds,  thus  purified  from 
hydrocyanic  acid,  is  .really  jioisonous  or  not,  and  Dr.  Maclagan 
considers  the  point  to  be  decided  in  the  negative  —  t.  e,  when  pro- 
perly purified  it  is  not  poisonous. 

Properties  and  uses,  —  The  fixed  oil  is  sometimes  used  as  a  laxative 

*  Wohlcr  and  liobig. 
R   2 
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for  xnfanU^  mixed  with  as  much  syrup  of  roses  or  of  violets ;  and 
it  is  also  employed,  when  mixed  with  confection  of  dogrose  and 
syrup  of  poppy,  as  a  linctus  to  allay  troublesome  cough.  The  vola* 
tile  oil  is  seldom  used  medicinally,  but  is  much  employed,  under  the 
name  of  essence  of  almonds^  by  cooks  and  confectioners,  for  im- 
parting an  agreeable  flavour  to  viands.  The  confection  is  only  used 
for  the  preparation  of  the  almond  mixture.  It  is  liable  to  spoil  if 
mixed  with  water,  and  the  ingredients  are  therefore  now  directed 
to  be  kept  dry,  and  to  be  mixed  only  when  required  for  use. 


CONFECTIO  AROMATIC  A,  L.D.E. 

Aromatic  Confection. 

Synmyme.    Electuarium  Aromaticum,  E.    Confectio  Haleighana. 

Confectio  Cardiaca. 

Take  of  Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each,  two  ounces. 
*  Cloves,  an  ounce. 
Cardamoms  (husked),  half  an  ounce. 
Saffron,  two  ounces. 
Prepared  chalk,  sixteen  ounces. 
Sugar,  two  pounds. 
Distilled  water,  as  much  as  sufficient. 
Rub  the   dry  ingredients  together   to  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  keep  them  in  a  close  vessel ;  and  whenever 
the  confection  is  to  be  used,  add  two  fluid  drachms  of  the 
water  to  each  ounce  of  the  powder,  and  mix  them  all 
until  they  are  incorporated. 

D,  Aromatic  powder,  Jv;  Saffron  (in  powder),  Jss;  Oil  of 
cloves,  f5s8;  Simple  syrup,  fjv;  Clarified  honey,  by  weight,  Jij. 

E,  Aromatic  powder,  1  part ;  Syrup  of  orange  peel,  2  parts. 

Remarks. —  This  confection  is  liahle  to  ferment  if  kept  moist,  on 
which  account  it  is  ordered  to  be  mixed  with  water  only  when  re- 
quired for  use. 

Properties  and  uses,  —  Stimulant;  cordial;  antacid;  and  astringent. 
The  coalk  is  the  chief  astringent  ingredient,  but  the  cinnamon  also 
possesses  this  property.  It  is  freauently  added  to  common  chalk 
mixture  to  restram  diarrhoea,  and  is  employed  in  other  cases  in 
which  spices  are  indicated. 

Incompatibles. — ^^  Acids,  and  acidulous  and  metallic  salts.  The 
carbonate  of  lime  present  would  precipitate  a  carbonate  of  the 
bases  of  these  salts. 

Dose.  —  Gr.  X  to  X 
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CONFECTIO  AURANTII,  L.E. 

Confection  op  Orange  (Peel). 

f 
Synonyme.    Conserva  Aurantii,  E,    Confectio  Aurantiomm. 

Take  of  (Bitter,  E.)  orange  peel,  fresh,  separated  by 
a  rasp,  a  pound. 
Sugar,  three  pounds. 
Pound  the  peel  in  a  stone  mortar  with  a  wooden 
pestle ;  then,  the  sugar  being  added,  again  pound  until 
incorporated. 

Eemarks. — An  officinal  form  of  Scotch  marmalade. 


CONFECTIO  CASSIi^,  Z. 
Confection  op  Cassia. 

Synonyme.    Elcctnarium  Cassias. 

Take  of  Prepared  cassia  (pulp),  half  a  pound. 
Manna,  two  ounces. 
Prepared  tamarind  (pulp),  an  ounce. 
Syrup  of  roses,  eight  fluid  ounces. 
Bruise  the  manna,  then  dissolve  it  in  the  syrup; 
afterwards  mix  in  the  cassia  and  tamarind  (pulps),  and 
evaporate  the  moisture  imtil  a  proper  consistence  is 
attained. 

Medicinal  use. — Purgative,  in  doses  of  Ju  to  ^j-  It  is  only  used 
for  children,  as  it  is  liable  to  cause  nausea  and  griping  in  adults. 

CASSIA,  Cassia  Fistula  (Decandria  Monogynia ; 
Leguminosas,  sub  ord.  Caesalpineie). 

Description, —  Cassia  is  the  pulp  obtained  by  washing  the  pods 
of  the  Cassia  fistula  with  hot  water,  and  straining  off  the  water. 

The  pods  are  from  1  to  3  feet  in  length,  roundish,  tapering  at  each 
extremity,  and  of  a  brownish-black  colour;  they  contain  numerous 
flat  seeds,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  oy  pulpy  transverse 
septa ;  and  it  is  these  septa  which  constitute  cassia  pulp. 

Composition, — Peculiar  kind  of  sugar  and  gum. 

Medicinal  properties, —  In  small  doses,  laxative;  in  lar^e  ones, 
purgative,  it  is  apt  to  cause  nausea,  flatulence,  and  griping.  It 
is  never  prescribed  alone,  and  the  addition  of  the  manna  is  smd 
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to  increase  its  powers  many-fold.  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  which  chil- 
dren do  not  dislike,  and  it  is  therefore  a  convenient  purgative  for 
them.  It  may  be  given  in  enteritis,  as  it  does  not  tend  to  cause 
inflammation. 

Characteristics  as  u  purgative.  —  Mild ;  sickly  ;  griping ;  sweet 
taste;  ineffectual,  if  given  alone;  does  not  cause  inflammatory  action 
of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 

Dose. — As  a  laxative,  5J  ^^  5U  «  ^  ^  purgative,  Jj  to  Jij. 

MANNA,  Fbaxikus  Rotundifoua  (Diandria  Monogynia; 

OleacesB). 

Description.  —  Manna  is  obtained  from  various  species  of  Fraxi- 
nus,  by  making  incisions  into  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  from  which 
a  juice  exudes  and  concretes  into  manna.  This  substance  is  in 
small  flakes  of  various  sizes,  which  have  a  white  or  yellow  colour ; 
and  a  sweet  sickly  taste. 

Composition.  —  Mannite  (peculiar  kind  of  sugar). 

Medicinal  properties. — Nutritious;  laxative.  When  quite  fresh,  it 
is  said  not  to  be  laxative,  but  is  eaten  as  an  article  of  diet.  When 
older,  it  becomes  more  purgative  and  less  digestible.  It  is  a  very 
mild  laxative,  and  proauces  flatulence  and  griping,  but  does  not 
excite  vascular  action  in  the  mucous  membranes,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  given  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

Uses. — Delicate  females  and  young  children.  Dr.  Burns  gives  it 
to  new-born  infants,  if  the  meconium  is  not  readily  expelled.  It 
cannot  be  employed  for  men,  as  the  large  dose  which  is  required 
causes  too  much  nausea,  griping,  and  flatulence.  Children  will 
readily  eat  it. 

Dose. — 5J  ^  5"j*    ^^^  ^  adult,  Jj  to  Jij. 

TAMARIND,  Tamabindus  Indica  (Monodelphia  Triandria ; 
Leguminosa;,  sub  ord.  Cssalpinese). 

Description.-^ThiB  is  the  pulp  contained  between  the  seed-vessel 
and  the  seeds  of  the  Tamarind  tree. 

Composition.  — CitriCy  tartaric,  and  malic  acids ;  hitartrate  of 
potash  and  sugar. 

Properties. — Refrigerant ;  laxative ;  and  allays  thirst.  These  pro- 
perties are  dependent  upon  the  above-mentioned  acid  constituents. 

Uses.  —  In  febrile  affections  it  is  a  very  pleasant  laxative.  It 
may  be  taken  in  the  form  of  whey,  made  by  boiling  3  j  of  the  pulp 
in  Oj  of  milk  and  straining  the  product. 

Dow.— 5ij  tojij. 
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CONFECTIO  CATECHU  COMPOSITUM,  2>. 

ELECTUARIUM  CATECHU,  E. 

CoMPOUivD  CoirrEcnoN  or  Elbctuabt  of  Catechu. 

D.  Take  of  Compound  powder  of  catechu,  five  ounces. 

Simple  sjrup,  five  fluid  ounces. 
Mix. 

E.  Take  of  Catechu  and  kino,  of  each,  four  ounces. 

Cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  of  each,  one  ounce. 
Opium,  diffused  in  a  uttle  sherry,  one  drachm  and  a 

Syrup  of  red  roses,  reduced  to  the  consistence  of 
honey,  one  pint  and  a  half. 
Mix. 

Medicinalprcpertie*  and  uses.  —  Aromatic,  stimulant,  and  astrin- 
gent ;  useful  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  even  in  recent  cases  in  old 
and  relaxed  people. 

Dose. —  A  tea-spoonful  to  a  table-spoonful. 

Proportion  of  opium. —  There  is  none  in  the  Dublin  confection. 
In  the  Edinburgh  electuary  tnere  is  nearly  one  grain  in  three 
drachms.    About  a  grain  and  a  half  in  a  table-spoo^uL 


CONFECTIO  OPn,  L.E. 
Confection  op  Opium. 

Syjumyme.    Electuarium  Opii,  E* 

Take  of  Opiam^  powdered,  six  drachms. 

Long  pepper,  an  ounce. 

Ginger,  powdered,  two  ounces. 

Caraway,  three  ounces. 

Tragacanth,  powdered,  two  drachms. 

Syrup,  sixteen  fluid  ounces. 
Rub  the  dry  ingredients  tc^ether  to  a  very  fino 
powder,  and  keep  them  in  a  covered  vessel ;  and,  when- 
ever the  confection  is  to  be  used,  add  the  powder  by 
degrees  to  the  syrup  made  hot,  and  mix. 

Thirty  grains  of  the  confection,  or  nine  grains  of  the  dry  mixed 
powdersi  contain  one  grain  of  hard  opium. 

s  4 
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JS,  Take  of  Aromatic  powder,  ^vi ;  Senega,  in  fine  powder,  Jiij ; 
Opium,  diffused  in  a  little  sberrjr,  Jss ;  Sjrup  of  ginger,  Ibj.  Mix. 
Fortj-three  grains  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Narcotic  and  aronuxtic.  It  is 
cbiefly  used  as  an  adjunct  to  chalk  mixture  in  diarrhcsa.  It  is  also 
given  in  flatulent  colic.  The  London  confection  is  about  half  as 
strong  again  as  that  of  £d. 

Dose, —  According  to  the  amount  of  opium  wished  for.  Gr.  xxx 
Z.,  or  gr.  xliii  E.,  contain  gr.  i  of  opium. 


CONFECTIO  PIPERIS  (NIGEI,  D.\  L.D.E. 

CJONFECTION   OP   BlACK  PePPEE. 

Synonyme,    Electuarium  Piperis,  E.    Conf.  Pipcris  Nigri,  PA.  Z.  1836. 

Ward's  paste. 

Take  of  Black  pepper, 

Elecampane  (root),  each,  a  pound. 

Fennel  Tseeds),  three  pounds. 

Honey  (despumated). 

Sugar,  each,  two  pounds. 
Rub  the  dry  ingredients  together  to  a  very  fine 
powder, and  keep  them  in  a  covered  vessel;  and  when- 
ever the  confection  is  to  be  used,  add  the  powder  by 
degrees  to  the  honey,  and  pound  them  until  incor- 
porated. 

2>.  Take  of  Black  pepper  and  liquorice-root  in  powder,  of  each 
Jss ;  White  sugar,  Jj ;  Oil  of  fennel,  f5ss  ;  Honey  (by  weight),  Jij* 

E,  Black  pepper,  liquorice,  aa  fl>j  ;  Fennel,  fl>iij  ;  Honey,  White 
sugar,  aa  fi>ij. 

"Remarks  upon  the  Confection  of  Black  Pepper, 

This  is  principally  used  for  the  cure  of  piles,  for  which  it  has 
acquired  some  celebrity.  It  is  most  successful  in  leucophlegmatic 
people.  It  probably  acts  topically  upon  the  hsDmorrhoids,  in  passing 
over  them,  when  mixed  witn  the  fseces ;  and  it  is  of  no  use  unless 
taken  for  two  or  three  months  (Brodie).  It  is  apt  to  accumulate 
in  the  colon,  and  therefore  an  occasional  aperient  should  be  token 
during  the  time  of  its  employment.  It  ought  not  to  be  given 
when  there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammation  of  Uie  bowels. 

Dose.  —  5"**  ^  3J»  twice  or  three  times  daily. 
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PEPPER  (Diandria  Trigjnia ;  Piperacese). 

Black.  Description.  —  This  is  small,  round,  black,  and  deeply 
wrinkled  externally ;  but  is  bright- 
red,  when  ripe,  before  being  dried. 
The  fruit  is  at  first  green ;  and  as 
soon  as  any  of  it  becomes  red,  the 
whole  is  gathered.  If  it  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  upon  the  tree 
after  this,  the  peppercorns  would 
all  drop  off  upon  the  ground  as  

thev  ripened.  Black  Ciibob  or  Long 

White. —  This    is    black    pepper   Pepper.         Tailed  Pepper.       Pepper. 

deprived  of  its  external  husk.  When  black  pepper  is  soaked  in 
hot  water,  the  husk  bursts  and  separates,  leavmg  nothing  but  the 
seed  (whitepepper). 

Long. —  This  is  seen  in  cylindrical  pieces,  from  one  to  two  inches 
long,  and  the  thickness  of  a  quill.  It  appears  as  if  it  were  a  single 
fruit ;  but  if  examined  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  large  number 
of  flowers  or  fruits  closely  clustered  together  upon  a  central  stalk 
(catkin  or  spadix).    Its  colour  is  grey. 

Cubeb,  or  Tailed  Pepper,  is  brown,  and  always  has  a  stalk  at- 
tached, by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  black  pepper. 

Composition. —  Ail  the  peppers  agree  in  containing  piperin  (a 
crystalline  substance),  ficrid  resin^  and  volatile  oil. 

Seeds/or  which  the  peppers  may  be  mistaken, — For  each  other,  and 
for  stavesacre  seeds,  whicn  latter  are,  however,  an^vlar ;  and  instead 
of  having  any  approach  of  roundness,  show  distinctly  that  they 
have  flattened  siaes.  Their  colour,  also,  is  a  paler  brown  than  that 
of  the  peppers.  It  roust  be  great  carelessness  which  could  mis- 
take them  for  pimenta  berries,  which  are  round,  but  not  wrinkled 
like  peppercorns,  amd  have  a  small  circular  disk  on  their  sum- 
mit.   Juniper  berries,  beside  the  difference  of  colour,  are  soil  and 

Properties.  —  For    cubebs,  see    Olea    Destillata, — Oleum 

All  the  peppers  agree  in  being  acrid,  stimulant,  and  aromatic. 
They  increase  the  circulation,  produce  heat  of  the  stomach,  assist 
digestion,  cause  diaphoresis,  excite  violent  sneezing,  exert  a  peculiar 
influence  over  the  urino-genital  mucous  membranes.  If  given  in 
large  doses  they  cause  inflammation  of  the  stomach. 

Peculiar  Properties. 

Black  and  white  pepper  are  the  least  acrid.  They  sometimes 
occasion  an  att-ack  of  nettle-rash.  Long  pepper  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  most  aromatic  and  acrid. 

Uses.  —  As  a  condiment.  Black  pepper  has  been  long  used  in 
aeue,  to  cut  short  the  cold  stage;  and  peppercorns  have  been 
chewed  for  the  cure  of  relaxed  umda  and  parcuysis  of  the  tongue  or 
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Thej  are  seldom  employed  alone  in  medicine,  but  are 
added  ai  stimulating  ingredients  to  scyeral  officinal  preparations. 

Bsporin  has  been  employed  with  success  in  some  cases  of  inter* 
mUhni  fever  which  have  resisted  the  action  of  quinine  and  other 
iM>rif\iges,  and  it  has  been  proposed  that  it  should  be  more 
flrtquentlj  used  than  at  present  in  this  disease  on  account  of  its 
olmpncss  compared  with  quinine.    It  has  not,  however,  come  into 

•  m  such  cases  in  this  country.     See  p.  173. 
Doee. — Of  black  pepper,  as  a  condiment,  ad  libitum ;  of  Piperifu 

•  Ti  to  gr.  viii  in  tne  form  of  pills,  repeated  every  few  hours  until 
H  or  9iii  have  been  taken. 


s; 


ELECAMPANE,  Inula  Helenium  (Syngenesia  Polygamia 

superflua;  Compositse). 

^  Description,  — The  root  b  sold  in  longitudinal  or  transverse  sec- 
tions of  a  yellowish-^ey  colour. 

Composition, — Helenium  (crystalline)  ;  volatile  oil;  resin  ;  bitter 
extractive ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  imdin.  This  is  a  peculiar  amy- 
laceous principle,  whicn  differs  from  common  starch  in  being  partly 
precipitated  on  cooling  from  its  solution  in  boiling  water ;  and,  in 
the  cold  solution  being  rendered  yellow  and  not  olue,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  iodine. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Aromatic ;  tonic ;  and  stimulant.  In  large 
doses,  emetic.  It  possesses  the  power  of  checking  excessive  secre- 
tion from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  unaccompanied  by 
much  fever.  Its  properties  resemble  those  of  the  sweet  flag 
(ilcorttf),  and  of  Senega  root. 

Uses,  —  Considering  its  properties,  it  is  surprising  that  it  is  so 
little  employed.  There  is  no  officinal  preparation,  but  it  enters 
into  the  tlonfection  of  Black  Pepper.  It  might  be  administered  in 
cases  similar  to  those  in  which  senega  is  now  used. 

Dose.  —  Of  the  powder,  3j  to  3j. 


CONFECTIO  ROS^  CANIN^  L.E. 

Confection  op  Dog  Rose  (Hips). 

Synonyme,    Conserva  Rosse  Fructns,  E.    Conserva  Cynosbati* 

Take  of  Dog  rose,  hips  without  the  seeds,  a  pound. 
Sugar,    powdered,    twenty    ounces    (three 
pounds,  E.y 
Bub  the  hips  with  the  sugar,  added  bj  degrees,  until 
incorporated. 

Bemarks,  —  In  preparing  this  confection,  the  seeds  and  their  sur- 
rounding hairs  shoula  be  careftdly  separated  from  the  fruit,  as  they 
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Bometimes  cause  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  This  con- 
fection is  liable  to  become  candied,  if  long  kept.  It  has  an  agree- 
able acidulous  flavour,  and  has  such  an  attraction  for  moisture, 
that  pills  compounded  with  it  remain  soft  for  a  considerable  period. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  slightly  laxative. 

Uses,  —  It  is  used  S)t  giving  form  to  pills ;  and  owing  to  its 
alight  acidity,  it  is  frequently  employed  as  the  basis  for  pectoral 
linctuses  (lingo,  I  lick  up),  for  which  the  following  is  an  admirable 
formula  (Mr,  Stacker,  Guy's  Hasp.) :  — 

Iji  Confect.  rosae  caninae,  3j  ;  Mucil.  acacise,  Jij  ;  Syrup,  papa- 
Teris,  ^  ;  Succi  limonum,  §8s. 

M.  et  adde  Tr.  Opii  vel  Tr.  Camph.  co.  &c.  p.  r.  n. 

CONFECTIO  ROSiE,  L.E.D. 

Confection  of  Red  Rose. 

Synonjfme.    Conf.  Kosse  GaUica^,  Ph,  L.  1836.    Conserva  Rosse,  E. 

Take  of  Red  rose,  fresh  (petals),  a  pound. 
Sugar,  three  pounds. 

Pound  the  rose  petals  in  a  stone  mortar ;  then^  the 
sugar  being  added^  pound  them  again  until  incor- 
porated. 

E,  Beat  the  petals  of  Rosa  Gallica  to  a  pulp,  gradually  adding 
twice  their  weight  of  white  sugar. 

D,  Fresh  petals  of  Gallic  Rose,  ^iii ;  White  sugar,  S^iii* 
Or,  take  of  dried  Petals,  Jj  ;  Rose-water,  f  Jij  ;  White  sugar, 
^yiii.    Macerate  the  petals  in  the  rose-water  for  two  hours,  add 
the  sugar  gradually,  and  beat  them  into  a  uniform  mass. 

Medicinal  use,  —  This  confection  is  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  last,  but  is  not  liable  to  become  candied  or  mouldy.  It 
18  slightly  astringeiit, 

CONFECTIO  RUT^,  L. 
Confection  of  Rue. 

Take  of  Rue,  freshly  bruised. 
Caraway, 

Bay  berries,  each,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Sagapenum,  prepared,  half  an  ounce. 
Black  pepper,  two  drachms. 
Honey  (despumated),  sixteen  ounces. 
Distilled  water,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 
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Rub  the  dry  ingredients  together  to  very  fine  powder, 
then,  the  sagapenum  being  melted  in  ^e  water  and 
honey  over  a  slow  fire,  add  the  powder  by  degrees,  and 
mix  them  all. 

The  confection  is  only  used  as  an  enema  in  fiatolent  colic,  or  as 
an  antispasmodic  in  the  convulsire  affections  of  children.  Dose, 
9j,  in  any  proper  quantity  of  gruel. 

RUTA  GRAVEOLENS,  Rue  (Decaudria  Monogynia ;  Rutace»). 

Description, —  This  is  an  herb  about  three  feet  high»  with  pale 
green,  doubly-pinnate  leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers.  The  wnole 
plant  has  a  disagreeable  odour,  especially  when  rubbed. 

Composition.  —  Volatile  oil  (the  actiye  principle),  and  hitter  ex" 
tractive. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Though  this  herb  is  little  used  profes- 
sionally, its  properties  are  powerful  and  active,  and  it  is  exten- 
sively employed  as  a  domestic  remedy.  It  is  an  acrid  narcotic ; 
stimulant;  antispasmodic;  emmenagogue  and  anthelmintic.  The 
juice,  applied  to  the  skin,  causes  inflanmiation  and  vesication.  It 
nas  been  sometimes  taken  to  produce  abortion,  and  three  cases  of 
poisoning  in  this  way  have  been  recorded  by  Helie*,  in  each  of  which 
abortion  was  produced  after  two  or  three  days.  The  quantity  taken 
was  not  known,  except  in  the  first  case,  in  which  the  woman  took 
three  fresh  roots  as  big  as  the  finger.  The  symptoms  were  those 
produced  by  acrid  narcotic  poisons.  Severe  abdominal  pain, 
vomiting,  and  griping;  uncontrollable  motion  of  the  head  and 
limbs,  with  mutteruigs  and  symptoms  of  intoxication.  The  pupils 
were  constantly  contracted^  and  there  was  long-continued  insensi- 
bility or  unconsciousness.  The  tongue  was  enormously  swollen, 
and  there  was  copious  salivation.  The  pulse  was  remarkably 
feeble,  and  sunk  to  30  beats  in  the  minute.  In  one  of  the  cases 
this  symptom  continued  longer  than  any  other.  The  patients  re- 
covered afler  many  days  (twelve  to  thirty-seven). 

Uses. — Rue  is  chiefly  employed,  profcssionallj,  as  an  enema  to  re- 
lieve ihe  flatulent  colic  of  infants,  for  which  purpose  it  is  very  valu- 
able. It  expels  ascarides  and  lumbrici,  and  is  extensively  used  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Irish  and  Scotch  poor.*  It  is  a  powerful  anti- 
spasmodic in  hysteria^  and  convulsions  dependent  upon  flatulent  or 
disordered  bowels.  The  ot/  is  a  more  powerful  emmenagogue  than 
many  of  the  more  highly  valued  medicines  of  this  class.  It  is  a 
favourite  domestic  remedy  in  amenorrhcea. 

Dose  and  administration.  —  An  infusion  of  the  fresh  leaves  (^  to 
Oj  of  boiling  water),  dose  f  ^.  The  oil  is  officinal ;  its  dose  is 
1T|^  j  to  1)\,vi,  on  sugar.    A  syrup  is  commonly  kept  (not  officinal), 

♦  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  171. 

t  Dr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  Lancet,  1842-43,  vol.  I  p.  617. 
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consisting  of  Hlviii  or  V\x  in  Oj  of  simple  sjrup;  dose  for 
children,  f^  or  f  5ij. 

BAY  BERRIES  AND  LEAVES,  Laubi  Baccjb  et  Foua. 
Laubus  Nobilis  (Enneandria  Monogjnia ;  Lauracese). 

Description.  — Bay  berries  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  hazel- 
nut kernel,  and  are  covered  with  a  thin  brittle,  black  envelope. 
When  this  is  broken,  the  seed  is  seen  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
lyu^  loosely  within  it. 

Compontion,  —  Concrete  (obtained  by  expressing  the  berries)  and 
volatile  oiU, 

Properties.  —  ^^£7  unimportant.  Aromatic,  In  large  doses  the 
leaves  are  emetic.  The  berries  form  part  of  the  Confectio  Rutas ; 
but  there  is  no  officinal  preparation  of  the  leaves.  They  agree  in 
their  properties.  The  leaves  are  employed  by  cooks  to  flavour 
blancmange,  &c.  It  is  very  important  that  the  leaves  of  the 
Cherry-laurel,  Frunus  Lauro-cerasus,  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
bay  leaves,  as  they  are  highly  poisonous,  whilst  the  latter  are  in* 
nocuous.  Cherry-laurel  leaves  yield  hydrocyanic  acid  by  distil- 
lation, which  bay  leaves  do  not. 

Dose,  —  They  are  never  prescribed  alone. 

Oleum  (express)  Lauri  (not  officinal).  Oil  of  Bays.  This  oil  is 
obtained  by  oruising  the  berries,  and  boiling  them  in  water.  They 
are  afterwards  pressed  in  a  cloth,  and  the  oil  and  water  which  es- 
cape separate  on  cooling,  the  oil  rising  to  the  surface. 

Characters,  —  Oil  of  Bays  is  a  solid  oil,  granular  in  its  appear- 
ance, and  about  as  hard  as  butter,  and  is  of  a  greenish  colour. 

Properties  and  uses.  — It  is  stimulant,  and  enters  into  some  stimu- 
lant liniments  (not  officinal).  It  is  used  by  the  poor  in  some  places 
for  killing  lice. 


CONFECTIO  SCAMMONII,  L.D. 
Confection  op  Scammony. 

Synonyme,    Electuarium  Scammonii,  D, 

Take  of  Scammony,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Cloves,  bruised, 

Ginger,  powdered,  each,  six  drachms. 

Oil  of  caraway,  half  a  fluid  drachm. 

Syrup  of  roses,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient. 

Rub  the  dry  ingredients  together  to  very  fine  powder, 

and  preserve  them  in  a  closed  vessel;  then,  whenever  the 

confection  is  to  be  used,  the  syrup  being  gradually  poured 

in,  rub  again ;  lastly,  the  oil  being  added,  mix  them  all. 
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D.  Scammonj,  Jiij ;  Ginffer,  Jjm  ;  Oil  of  caraway,  f  Jj ;  Oil  of 
cloyes,  f  5ss ;  Simple  syrup,  f  Jiij ;  Clarified  honey  (by  weight),  J jw. 

Medicinal  use. — This  b  a  stimulating  cathartic,  and  may  be  given 
in  the  dose  of  9j  to  Xj.    It  is  but  seldom  used. 

For  children^  the  nose  may  be  from  gr.  z  to  gr.  xx.  The  oil  of 
oaraway  is  added  to  prevent  griping. 

CONFECTIO  SENNiE,  L.D.E. 
Confection  of  Senna. 

Synonyme.  Electuarium  Sennae,  E,  Electoariam Lenitivnm,  PL L.  1 746. 

Take  of  Senna,  eight  ounces. 

Figs,  a  pound. 

Tamarind,  prepared, 

Cassia,  prepared. 

Prunes,  prepared,  each,  half  a  pound. 

Coriander,  four  ounces. 

Liquorice,  fresh  and  bruised,  three  ounces. 

Sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Distilled  water,  three  pints. 
Bub  the  senna  with  the  coriander,  and  by  a  sieve 
separate  ten  ounces  of  the  mixed  powder.  Then  boil 
down  the  water,  with  the  figs  and  liquorice  added,  to 
one  half;  afterwards  press  out  (the  liquor)  and  strain 
it.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquor  in  a  water-bath,  until 
of  the  whole,  twenty-four  fluid  ounces  remain;  then,  the 
sugar  being  added,  let  a  syrup  be  made.  Mix  the  tama- 
rinds, cassia,  and  prunes  with  this ;  and,  shortly  before 
they  are  cold,  the  sifted  powder  being  added  by  degrees, 
stir  it  diligently  with  a  spatula  until  it  is  a  uniform  mass. 

E,  Senna,  Jviij;  Coriander,  ^iv;  Liquorice  root,  bruised,  Jiii ; 
Figs,  Ibj ;  Pulp  of  prunes,  fl)j ;  White  sugar,  Ibiiss ;  Water  Oiii  ana  J  v. 

D.  Senna,  3u  ?  Coriander,  Jj;  Oil  of  caraway,  fjss;  Pulp  of 
prunes,  Jv »  P*"P  o^  tamarinds,  Jij ;  Brown  sugar,  Jviii ;  Water,  f  Jij. 

Remarks. — The  purgative  property  of  the  senna  &c.  is  aided  by 
the  figs,  tamarinds,  cassia,  and  prunes,  and  when  well  prepared 
thb  is  an  agreeable  and  efficient  purgative,  which  is  much  em- 

Sloyed  for  pregnant  women  and  children.    It  is,  however,  very 
able  to  gripe.    It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  jalap,  and  the 
senna  is  often  entirely  omitted. 
Dose. — 5j  to  58S  or  5vi. 
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PRUNES,  Fbunits  Dobixstica  (Icosandria  Monogynia ; 

Amjgdalese). 

Fmnes  are  slightly  laxative,  and  have  an  agreeable  acid-sweet- 
ness. They  are  frequently  added  to  cathartic  mixtures,  and  are 
sometimes  stewed  and  eaten  as  a  laxative  article  of  diet. 

CONFECTIO  SULPHURIS,  2>. 

CONTECTION   OF   SuLPHUB. 

Take  of  Sublimed  sulphur,  two  ounces. 
Bitartrate  of  potash,  one  ounce. 
Clarified  honey,  by  weight,  one  ounce. 
Syrup  of  ginger. 

Syrup  of  sanron,  of  each,  half  a  fluid  ounce. 
Mix. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — An  officinal  form  of  "brimstone 
and  treacle,  wnich  is  a  valuable  laxative  and  "piu-ifier  of  the 
blood.**  It  is  chiefly  given  to  children,  when  affected  with  almost 
any  form  of  cutaneous  eruption,  or  requiring  an  aperient  medicine. 

CONFECTIO  TEREBINTHINiE,  2>. 
CoNFECTiow  OP  Turpentine. 

Take  of  Oil  of  turpentine,  one  fluid  ounce. 

Liquorice  root,  in  powder,  one  ounce. 
Clarified  honey,  by  weight,  two  ounces. 

Rub  the  oil  of  turpentine  with  the  liquorice  powder,  then  add 
the  honey,  and  beat  tnem  all  together. 

Remarks. — It  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  principle  this  con- 
fection has  been  made,  the  oil  of  turpentine  being  nasty  enough  of 
itself,  without  the  torture  of  having  to  suck  it  down  like  jam. 

Dose  anduses,-^  Two  table-spoonfuls.  It  is  chiefly  given  to  expel 
tape-worms. 
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DECOCTA, 

DECOCTIONS. 

Remarks, — Decoctions  do  not  differ  essentially  from  infusions  ; 
but  owing  to  the  longer  application  of  the  heat,  some  principles, 
such  as  starch  and  tannin,  which  are  not  quickly  dissolved,  are  con« 
tained  in  them  in  greater  abundance ;  owing  to  this  circumstance 
they  are  also  more  liable  to  decomposition,  if  long  kept :  and  hence 
they  should  only  be  prepared  at  the  time  they  are  wanted.  Any 
volatile  or  aromatic  mgredient  is  generally  driyen  off*  or  impaired 
in  its  flavour  by  the  continued  heat,  and  decoctions  are  therefore 
less  agreeable  than  infusions.  In  some  cases,  a  precipitate  falls 
down  as  the  decoction  cools,  owing  to  the  matter  dissolved  by  the 
heat,  beinff  insoluble  in  cold  water :  hence  all  decoctions  should  be 
strained  whilst  hot. 


DECOCTUM  ALOES  COMPOSITUM,  L,D.E. 
Compound  Decoction  op  Aloes. 

Synonyme,    Dccoctum  Aloes,  E, 

Take  of  Extract  of  liquorice,  seven  drachms. 
Carbonate  of  potash,  a  drachm. 
Extract  of  Socotrine  aloes. 
Myrrh,  powdered, 
Saffron,  each,  a  drachm  and  a  half. 
Compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  seven  fluid 

ounces. 
Distilled  water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  down  the  liquorice,  carbonate,  aloes,  myrrh,  and 
saffron  with  the  water,  to  a  pint,  and  strain ;  then  add 
the  tincture. 

Ed»  Socotrine  or  hepatic  aloes,  myrrh,  saffron,  aa  5J  \  ^^t.  of 
liauorice,  Jss ;  Carb.  of  potash,  9ii ;  Comp.  tinct.  of  cardamom,  f^iv ; 
Water,  f5*^*«    ^^^^  down  to  f  Jxii.  

Dub,  Hepatic  aloes,  5^^^  >  Myrrh,  saffron,  aa  5j  {  Carb.  potash, 
9ii ;  Ext.  of  liquorice,  Jss ;  Comp.  tinct.  cardamoms,  as  much  as  is 
sufficient ;  Water,  f  Jxiv.  Boil  for  ten  minutes,  cool,  strain  through 
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flanneT,  and  add  as  mnch  Comp.  tinct.  of  cardanu  as  will  make  up 
fjxvi. 

Remarks  upon  (he  Decoction, —  The  carbonate  of  potash  is  here 
added  in  order  to  procure  the  ready  solution  of  the  resin  of  the 
aloes,  and  the  liquorice  is  to  cover  the  bitter  taste.  The  myrrh  and 
saffron  are  intended  to  promote  its  action  upon  the  pelvic  viscera* 
It  is  not  very  constant  m  its  operation,  and  not  unfrequently  fails 
to  act,  when  taken  in  the  usual  dose.  It  is,  however,  a  valuable 
mild  cathartic,  tonic,  antacid,  and  emmenagocue.  Acids  and  acid- 
ulous salts  are  incompatible  with  it ;  but,  if  desirable  to  combine 
chalybeates,  the  Fern  Fotas.-tart.,  or  the  Ferri  Am.-tart,  may  be 
added. 

Dose. — From  f  Jss  to  f  Jij. 

ALOE  (Hexandria  Monogynia;  LiliacesD). 

Description  and  varieties,  —  The  general  characters  of  the  Aloe 
plant  are  well  known,  viz.  its  thick  fleshy  leaves,  generally  covered 
with  spines.  Beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf  arepeculiar  longi- 
tudinal cells,  which  contain  a  brownish  juice.  This  juice,  when 
extracted  by  breaking  or  bruising  the  leaf,  and  evaporated  to  a 
proper  consistence,  constitutes  aloes.  Several  species  yield  the 
aloes  employed  in  medicine.  There  are  three  or  four  principal 
Varieties  of  this  drug,  viz.  Soeotrine,  and  Hepatic,  Barbadoes,  CapCf 
and  East  Indian,  Aloes. 

Soeotrine,  —  This  is  often  considered  the  most  valuable  kind.  It 
occurs  in  pieces  one  or  two  inches  thick,  which  are  generally 
smooth,  translucent,  and  have  a  glassy  fracture.  If  a  small  piece 
is  broken  off  with  the  nail,  it  is  of  a  garnet-red  colour,  especially 
by  transmitted  light.  The  odour  of  this  species  is  considered  to 
be  finer  than  that  of  the  others. 

o^       .        f  Brittle;  bitter;  of  a  reddish-brown  colour; 
0  nn      I      ^^j  aromatic  odour:  light  permeates 
^^®'        [     fresh  thin  layers  of  it. 

Hepatic. — Derives  its  name  from  its  biown  colour,  resembling 
that  of  the  liver.  It  comes  over  in  the  same  cases  or  skins  wiu 
the  Soeotrine. 

TT      f*         f  Opaque;  of  a  liver  colour;  bitter  taste; 
Hepatic-      j     ^^  unpleasant  odour. 

Barbadoee, — This  kind  is  imported  in  gourds  or  calabashes, 
portions  of  which  frequentfy  adhere  to  the  aloes.  The  colour  is 
deep  brown,  almost  black,  and  its  fracture  is  conchoidal.  Its  odour 
when  breathed  upon  is  disagreeable.  It  is  not  so  smooth  or  trans- 
lucent as  Soeotrine.  Until  lately  it  was  not  considered  so  good  as 
the  former  kinds ;  but  it  is  now  preferred  by  many  m  being  more 
active. 
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(Opaque ;  doll ;  of  a  IWer  oolonr,  some^ 
times  blackish;  of  a  bitter  nauseous 
taste,  and  very  disagreeable  odour. 

Cape  18  generally  verj  impure.  Its  colour  is  deep  brown ;  and 
!t  strongly  resembles  the  last  in  its  characters ;  but  its  fracture  is 
more  resinous^  and  its  thin  edges  are  translucent,  and  of  a  yellow- 
ish-red colour. 

Indian,  —  By  this  name  the  Ed.  Coll.  probably  indicates  hepatic 
aloes,  which  is  brought  from  Bombay,  tnough  it  is  not  proouced 
there.  The  true  Indian  aloes,  which  is  still  coarser  than  the  Cape, 
is  certainly  not  intended  by  the  Ed.  Ph.  {Royle). 

Substances  for  which  aloes  may  be  mistaken,  —  Fine  scatnmoHjf, 
Aloes  is  distinguished  by  its  close  shining  appearance ;  its  odour^ 
when  breathed  upon ;  and  by  becoming  sticky  when  warmed  in  the 
fingers. 

Oeneral  medicinal  properties,  —  Purgative  ;  emmenagogtie  9 

Characteristic  properties  as  a  vurgative, — It  is  yery  slow  in  its 
operation,  and  somewhat  irregular;  not  usually  operating  under 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  very  slowly  dissolved  in  the  bowels,  and 
hence  acts  principally  upon  the  large  intestines ;  it  also  stimulates 
the  pelvic  viscera  generally,  and  is  therefore  oflen  combined  with 
emmenag<^es,  and  given  to  chlorotic  patients.  It  is  thought  to 
act  upon  the  liver,  and  to  excite  the  secretion  of  bile ;  and  is  said 
to  produce  piles  and  to  be  injurious,  if  these  exist  before  its  ad- 
minbtration.  It  b  powdered  with  difficulty,  adhering  obstinately 
to  the  sides  of  the  mortar  and  pestle ;  the  powder  also  which  rises 
from  it  b  very  irritating,  causing  violent  and  continued  sneezing. 
If  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil  are  dropped  upon  an  ounce  of  aloes 
before  beginning  to  ^wder  it,  all  these  difficulties  are  obviated 
without  interfering  with  its  pulverbation. 

Uses,  —  Aloes  are  very  generally  emploved  as  a  common  purga- 
tive, combined  with  other  medicines  of  thb  class  to  promote  its 
operation.  It  b  oflen  given  in  cases  of  habitual  constipation  with  a 
deficient  secretion  of  bile ;  and  to  chlorotic  patients,  whose  lar^e 
intestines  are  generally  sluggish  and  loaded  with  faeces.  It  should 
be  avoided  when  there  is  a  disposition  to  piles.  Dr.  Greenbow 
says  it  often  assists  the  action  of  diuretics  after  they  have  failed  to 
act  when  employed  alone.* 

Constipation  is  frequently  dependent  upon  deficiency  of  nervous 
tone  in  the  rectum,  and  a  combination  of  aloes  with  sulphate  of 
iron  is  frequently  valuable  in  the  constipation  of  chlorotic  females 
whose  whole  appearance  shows  an  absence  of  nervous  power. 

Composition.  —  Aioesin  (saponaceous  matter  or  bitter  principle), 
resin^  and  aloetic  add. 

Doses,  —  One  or  two  griuns  will  generally  procure  one  or  two 
stools  (jCuUen) ;  but  fiAeen  or  twenty  grains  arc  frequently  given. 

*  Med.  Gaz.  voL  xix.  p.  269. 
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Hie  usual  doee  is  from  one  or  two  to  five  or  ten  grains;  and  il 
does  not  appear  as  if  a  larger  quantity  than  this  acts  witii  any 
greater  certainty  or  efficiency.  Aloes  are  rarely  or  never  pre- 
scribed alone,  but  are  always  ^ven  in  combination  with  some  other 
medicine.  A  valuable  combmation  is  the  Fil.  Cambog.  co.  The 
gamboge  being  very  soluble  acts  upon  the  small  intestines,  and 
promotes  the  action  of  the  slightly  soluble  aloes  upon  the  ktr^e 
intestines. 


DECOCTUM  AMYLI,  L. 
Decoction  op  Stabch. 

Take  of  Starch,  four  drachms. 

Water,  a  pint. 
Bub  the  starch  with  the  water  added  by  degrees^  and 
then  boil  for  a  short  time. 

Remarks* — STARCH  is  a  vegetable  proximate  principle,  which 
exists  abundantly  in  flour,  and  in  potatoes,  and  occurs  in  most 
vegetable  substances  that  are  used  as  food.  It  is  obtained  from 
potatoes  bv  simply  grating  them  into  a  coarse  pulp,  mixing  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  straining  tne  mixture  throuffh 
a  coarse  cloth.  The  starch  passes  through,  and  subsides  when  l£e 
liquor  is  left  at  rest.  It  is  to  be  dried,  as  soon  as  the  clear  water 
is  poured  ofl*.  The  method  of  separating  it  from  wheat  flour  is 
more  complicated.  It  exists  here  combmed  with  gluten,  which 
communicates  the  tenacious  property  that  distinguishes  wheat  flour 
from  that  of  oats  or  other  kmds  of  grain.    The  wheat  is  coarsely 

ground,  and  then  mixed  with  water  that  has  become  sour,  from 
aving  had  flour  left  in  it  for  some  days.  The  acetic  acid  which 
is  thus  formed  dissolves  the  gluten  of  the  newly  ground  flour,  and 
renders  the  separation  of  the  starch  more  easy.  Sometimes  car- 
bonate of  potash  is  employed  instead  of  the  sour  water,  as  it  pos- 
sesses the  same  property  of  dissolving  the  gluten.  The  starch  is 
then  washed  out  and  allowed  to  subside  as  bemre,  and  is  afterwards 
dried. 

Varieties.  —  Common  wheat  starch  is  generally  in  pieces  from 
one  to  two  inches  long,  and  more  or  less  regularly  four-sided.  It 
is  not  crystalline,  though  its  usual  form  has  a  slightly  crystalline 
appearance.  This  is  occasioned  simply  by  the  cradling  of  the 
starch  as  it  dries.  Starch  obtained  from  potatoes  is  generally  in 
the  state  of  a  colourless  powder.  Starch,  or  amylum,  variously 
modified  by  heat,  and  by  diflerences  in  the  method  of  preparation, 
is  the  chief  chemical  constituent  of  cocoa,  tapioca,  arrow-root,  sago, 
and  tous-les-mois. 

Properties, — Starch  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  is  insoluble 
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in  cold  wftter.  It  consists  of  miimte  Tesicles,  composed  of  sn  ez* 
teriiAl  thin  membrane,  within  which  is  contained  the  peculiar  matter 
of  the  starch.  The  membrane  itself  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  bat 
the  contents  are  soluble.  The  heat  causes  the  membrane  to  burst, 
and  the  water  then  dissolves  the  starch,  forming  a  fluid  aotntion 
whilst  hot,  which  becomes  a  tremulous  solid  on  cosine.  That  which 
It  commonly  sold  has  a  blue  colour,  derived  from  smalt  or  powdeicd 
blue  glass. 

Test — When  iodine  is  added  to  a  cold  solution  of  starch,  a  deep 
blue  colour  is  produced.  It  is  essential  that  the  solution  should 
be  cold ;  for  if  it  is  hot,  the  blue  colour  is  not  formed.  If  the 
liquid  in  which  the  blue  colour  has  been  produced  is  heated,  the 
colour  entirely  disappears ;  but  it  re-appears  on  again  cooling  the 
solution. 

[/ses. — Chiefly  as  an  emollient  vehicle  for  other  substanceat^  in 
the  form  of  enema.  The  decoction  is  also  extensively  used  for 
makinp;  the  '* starched  bandage'*  for  the  treatment  of  fractures, 
and  of  talipes,  afler  the  tendo  Achillis  has  been  divided.  A 
starched  bandage  is  generally  two  or  three  days  before  it  becomes 
perfectly  dry  and  firm. 

DECOCTUM  Bf:L^.    (Not  Off.) 
Decoction  of  Bela,  BiEL,  ob  Bbl. 

Take  of  the  Dried  unripe  Bael  fruit,  two  ounces. 
Water,  one  pint 
'    Let  the  water  containing  the  fruit  simmer  to  a  quarter,  and  strain 
whilst  hot. 

Remarks, — This  decoction  spoils  so  rapidly,  even  in  cold  weather, 
that  it  must  be  made  fresh  every  day. 

Dose, — fjiss  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  even  in  some  cases  as 
frequently  as  every  three  hours. 

BAEL,  Bth,  oB  B&LA. 

MohB  Mabmblos,  ob  CBATiBVA  Mabmbix>8  ;  Aurantiacen. 

Description, — This  remedy,  (hough  but  recently  introduced  into 
this  country,  has  long  been  known  and  highly  valued  in  Bombar, 
of  which  place  the  tree  producing  it  is  a  native.  The  part  chiefly 
used  is  the  unripe  dried  fruit,  though  the  bark  of  the  root  and  of 
the  stem  and  the  fresh  leaves  are  also  employed.  The  fruit  re* 
sembles  a  pomegranate  orange  in  the  deep  claret  red  colour  of  the 
pulp ;  but  the  rind  is  far  thicker  than  that  of  an  ordinary  orange, 
being  at  least  three  times  the  thickness  even  when  dried.  As  it  is 
brought  to  this  country  it  is  in  pieces,  which  look  as  if  a  dried 
orange  had  been  broken  into  five  or  six  pieces  at  random. 
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Afedicinai  properties  and  uses.' — Thete  lias  been  but  little  time  iB 

Jet  to  test  the  enects  of  Bael  ia  this  country ;  bat  the  letters  which 
haye  receiyed  from  Dr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Ferguson,  a  slisht  trial 
by  Dr.  Cameron,  and  mj  own  limited  experience  of  it,  confirm  the 
following  account  of  its  effects  in  diorrncea,  communicated  to  the 
Lancet  by  J.  R.  Martin,  F.II.S.,  Sui*g.  Bengal  Army,  retired ;  lat^ 
Presidency  Surg.,  and  Surg,  to  the  natiye  hosp.  Calcutta. 

Within  these  few  years  the  Bale,  or  Bael,  fruit  of  Bengal,  has 
been  held  to  be  yery  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  dysentery 
€md  diarrhcea.  This  fruit,  incorrectly  termed  the  Bengal  quince, 
for  in  reality  it  b  of  the  orange  tribe,  is  imported  into  England  in 
its  unripe  dried  state,  and  also  in  the  state  of  sugared  presenre 
made  of  the  ripe  fruit.  '*  As  to  the  Bael  fruit,**  says  a  professional 
friend  in  Calcutta,  *'I  consider  it  the  most  certain  remedy  we 
possess  for  chronic  dysentery  and  diorrhceai  I  have  frequently 
seen  it  arrest  the  process  of  these  diseases  in  twenty-fou^  hours, 
after  all  other  medical  treatment  had  failed.  On  what  the  curative 
property  of  the  fruit  depends  I  know  not ;  it  is  certainly  not  astrin- 
gent to  the  taste,  or,  at  all  events,  very  slightly  so.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  much  of  its  efficacy  may  reside  m  the  thick  mucilage 
which  surrounds  the  seeds  of  the  fruit.  A  singular  property  of  the 
fruit  is  this,  that  it  does  not  merely  restrain  undue  action  of  the 
bowels,  as  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  but  also  in  cases  of  obstinate 
habitual  constipation  acts  as  a  mild  and  certain  laxative.  It  may 
be  said  in  all  cases  to  regulate  the  bowels.** 

The  ripe  fruit  of  the  bael  (which  is  a  mild  laxative)  is,  with 
3ugar,  made  into  a  jelly  or  preserve,  and  found  valuable  as  an 
article  of  food  for  those  who  sufier  from  irritation  of  the  stom^h 
and  habitual  costiveness;  and  this  jelly  or  preserve  may  be  eaten 
with  impunity  when  other  articles  of  food  produce  renewed  irrita- 
tion, attended  with  a  sensation  of  .oppression  after  having  been 
taken  into  the  stomach. 

The  Bael  jelly,  when  eaten  at  meals  as  marmalade,  relieyes 
habitual  constipation  without  inconvenience,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevents  flatulence  and  assists  digestion.  The  quantity  usually 
taken  is  from  one  to  two  table-spoonfuls  on  bread  or  toast  during 
a  meal. 

Composition. — **The  pulp  and  the  dried  shell  of  the  fruit  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  differ  chemically  in  any  respect,  except  as  to 
quantity.  They  both  contain  —  1,  tannic  acid ;  2,  a  concrete  es- 
sential oil ;  3,  a  bitter  principle,  which  is  not  precipitated  by  tribasic 
acetate  of  lead,  and  a  vegetable  acid.  The  pulp,  as  I  received  it, 
also  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  in  which  it  was 
preserved.  All  three  of  the  substances  I  have  mentioned  exist  in 
the  largest  quantity  in  the  dry  rind.  There  is  most  acid  in  the 
pulp.**     (JMr,  Henry  Pollock.) 

Mr.  Found  states  that  in  the  fruit,  as  imported  by  him,  the  muci- 
lage exists  in  about  the  proportion  of  twenty  per  cent,  which  is 
probably  the  reason  why  the  decoction  so  quickly  spoils. 

Liquor  beke, — In  consequence  of  the  readiness  with  which  the 
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deooetlon  tpoils,  Mr.  Fonnd,  by  whom  the  bad  was  introdaoed  into 
England,  prepares  a  solation  under  this  title,  which  is  about  four 
times  the  strength  of  the  decoction,  and  keeps  without  difficulty. 
An  extract  is  also  nrepared. 

Da§e, — Of  the  aecocHon  Jiss  seyeral  times  a  daj.    Of  the  Uqmot 
31  j  or  5iij.    Of  the  tfxtroc/  gr.  x. 


DECOCTUM  CETRARUE,  Z,  A 
Decoction  of  Iceland  Moss. 

Sywnjfme,    Decoctum  Lichenis  Islandici,  D, 

Take  of  Iceland  moss,  five  drachms  (  f  j,  D.). 

Distilled  water,  a  pint  and  a  naif. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

CETRARIA  ISLANDICA  (Cryptogamia ;  Lichenes). 

Description,^' The  Cetraria  is  commonly,  though  incorrectly, 
called  Iceland  fnoss,  for  it  is  really  not  a  moss,  but  a  lichen.  It 
swells  up  in  cold  water,  and  when  boiled,  yields  a  liquid,  which, 
when  lumciently  concentrated,  becomes  gelatinous  on  cooling. 

Composition. — It  contains  a  peculiar  kind  of  starch ;  lichenic  acidj 
whidi  forms  precipitates  with  metallic  salts,  and  is  hence  incom- 
patible with  them;  and  cetrarin,  which  communicates  the  bitter 
flavour  to  this  substance. 

Medicinal  properties, — It  is  a  hitter  mucilaginous  tonic,  without 
any  astringency.  If  the  bitter  principle  (cetrarin)  is  not  first  re- 
moYcd,  it  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  food  or  medicine.  It  forms  a 
light,  nutritious,  tonic  article  of  diet,  which  is  not  liable  to  disorder 
the  stomach. 

Uses,  —  Phthysis  and  chronic  catarrh,  dyspepsia,  and  diarrhcsa. 
It  has  been  very  highly  commended  in  these  cases ;  but  its  good 
effects  have  been  somewhat  overrated. 

Administration. — The  bitter  principle  should  be  removed  before 
making  the  decoction,  which  may  be  done  by  macerating  the  lichen 
In  a  cold  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  (1  part  m  300  parts 
of  water\  and  afterwards  washins  in  cold  water.  What  is  left  is 
then  to  be  boiled  in  water  or  milk,  and  flavoured  with  anything 
that  may  be  most  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

Dose.  —  fjj  to  f  3iv,  every  three  or  four  hours. 
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DECOCTUM  CHIMAPHIL^,  L. 

Decoction  of  Winter  Green  or  Ptrola. 

Take  of  Winter  green  or  pyrola,  an  ounce* 
Distilled  water^  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint^  and  strain. 

CHIMAPHILA  UMBELL ATA  (Decandria  Monogynia ; 

Pjrolacese). 

De9cripiian.  —  Chimaphila  is  generally  packed  in  rectangular 
paper  cases,  about  six  inches  long,  three  inches  broad,  and  an  inck 
and  a  half  deep.  The  dried  leaves  have  a  dark  brown  colour,  and 
appear  hard  and  brittle:  they  are  always  mixed  with  the  rigid 
leaf  and  flower  stalks,  and  the  empty  calices  of  the  corymbs  may 
generally  be  found  connected  with  them. 

Composition.  —  Bitter  extractive ;  resin ;  and  tamdn* 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Tonic ;  diuretic.  It  has  a  remarkable 
effect  upon  the  kidneys,  increasing  the  quantity  of  urine,  and  at  the 
same  time  diminishing  that  of  the  lithic  acid  secreted.  In  many 
respects  it  resembles  uva  ursi  and  buchu  in  its  effects,  and  there  is 
also  a  similarity  in  the  general  character  of  the  plants. 

Uses,  —  Winter  green  has  acquired  a  very  high  reputation  in 
scro/uiOf  and  has  been  much  extolled  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  in  its  various  forms.  In  atonic  dropsies ;  and  in  various 
dkronic  affections  of  the  urinary  organs^  as  catarrh  of  the  bladder^ 
and  calculous  complaints,  it  has  frequently  been  serviceable. 

Incompatibles,  —  Salts  ofiron^  owing  to  the  tannin  in  its  com* 
position* 

Dose,  —  It  is  generally  employed  in  the  form  of  decoction,  la 
doses  of  fjj  to  f§ij  three  or  four  times  daily.  Its  use  must  be 
persisted  in  for  some  time  in  order  to  produce  much  good  effect. 
The  extract,  which  is  not  officinal,  is  sometimes  given  in  doses  of 
gr.  V  to  gr.  XV. 


DECOCTUM  CINCHONiE,  L.D.E. 
Decoction  of  Yellow  Bark, 

Sjfnonyme,    Dococtom  Cinchoxue  Cordifoliaa,  Pk.  L,  1836* 

Take  of  Yellow  (crown  or  pale,  D.\  crown,  grey, 
yellow,  or  red,  E.)  cinchona,  bruised,  ten 
drachms. 
Distilled  water,  a  pint  (f^xxiv.^  E.). 

S  4 
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Boll  for  ten  minutes  in  a  lightlj-coyered  vessel  and 
strain  the  liquor  while  hot  (evaporate  to  ^xyi^  D.E.). 

Bemarki, —  The  active  principle  is  this  decoctioa  is  kinate  of 
quina. 

DECOCTUM  CmCHONiE  PALLID^E,  L.D.E. 
Decoction  of  Pale  Bark. 

Symmyme,    Becoctom  CinchoiUB  LancifoluB,  JRI.  JL  183<L 

This  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  Decoctum 
Cinehonae* 

Remarks, —  The  active  principle  in  this  decoction  is  kinate  of 
cinchonia,  with  a  small  proportion  of  kinate  of  quina.    It  is  rather 
more  aromatic  than  the  other  decoctions,  but  scarcelj  so  powerfuL 
Hence  it  is  employed  as  a  general  tonic,  rather  than  as  a  febrifuge 
ill  ague. 


DECOCTUM  ClNCHONiE  RUBR.^,  L.E. 
Decoction  op  Red  Bark. 

SyHonyme^    Decoctum  Cinchonae  Oblongifolue,  Ph.  L.  1836. 

This  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  waj^  as  Decoctum 
•Cinchome. 

Remarks. —  The  active  principles  in  this  decoction  are  kinate 
of  quina  and  cinchonia,  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  These  de- 
coctions are  clear  when  first  made,  but  become  turbid  on  cooling, 
owing  to  the  precipitation  of  the  tannate  of  starch,  and  of  red  and 
yellow  cinchonin,  all  of  which  are  insoluble  in  cold  water.  The 
decoctions  ought,  therefore,  to  be  strained  whilst  hot ;  and  the  pre- 
cipitate which  aflerwards  falls,  is  not  to  be  thrown  away.  By  long 
continued  boilinf ,  a  larger  portion  of  the  constituents  of  the  bark 
IS  rendered  insoluble;  the  Pharmacopoeia,  therefore,  directs  the 
heat  to  be  continued  only  ten  minutes,  and  the  vessel  to  be  covered. 

Boiling  water  extracts  from  the  bark  kinates  of  quina,  cinchonia, 
and  lime ;  gum ;  soluble  red  cinchonin  (tanning ;  and  starch  ; 
colouring  matter ;  and  a  compound  of  red  cinchonm  and  the  alka- 
loids, which  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is,  therefore,  precipitated 
on  cooling.  If  an  acid  (sulphuric  or  hydrochloric)  is  added  to  the 
watei*,  previous  to  making  the  decoction,  it  decomposes  the  insoluble 
compound  of  red  cinchonin  and  the  alkaloids,  and  combines  with 
the  latter,  forming  a  soluble  salt ;  and  is,  therefore,  a  useful  addition. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  alkalies  arp  a^^ed  to  the  water,  th^  do  in<« 
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deed  cause  the  decoction  to  have  a  deeper  colour,  but  thej  combine 
with  the  cinchonin  and  form  an  inert  compound,  whilst  the  alkaloids 
which  are  separated  are  undissolved  bj  the  boiling  water,  and  thej 
therefore  materially  injure  the  nreparation.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  compound  of  red  cinchonin  and  the  alkaloids, 
though  insoluble  in  cold  water,  is  probably  entirely  dissolved  by 
the  acid  secretions  of  the  stomach,  and  produces  its  proper  efiects. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. —  See  Alkalies,  —  Disulpbatb 
OP  QuimHB,  p.  183. 

Dose  and  administration.  —  f  ^  to  f  ^iij)  three  or  four  times  daily. 
It  is  usual  to  add  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  decoction ;  and 
this  may  be  used  as  the  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  disulphate  of 
quinine. 


DECOCTUM  CYDONII,  Z. 
Decoction  of  Qoincb  (Seeds). 

Take  of  Quince  (seeds),  two  drachms. 

Distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Boil  with  a  slow  fire  for  ten  minutes ;   afterwards 
strain. 

QUINCE,  Ctdoni A  Vulgaris  (Icosandria  Fentagynia  ;  Fomacese). 

Description — Quince  seeds  are  like  magnified  apple  pips  ;  they 
are  oval  at  one  extremity,  and  acute  at  the  other ;  flat  on  one  side, 
and  convex  on  the  other.    Their  colour  is  reddish-brown. 

Seeds  /or  which  they  may  he  mistaken. —  Stavesacre  and  linseed. 
The  above  characters  are  quite  sufficient  for  distinguishing  them. 

Composition. —  The  seeds  are  the  only  part  of  the  quince  which 
are  employed  in  medicine,  but  the  fleshy  fruit  is  used  as  a  flavouring 
in^edient  in  apple  tarts.  The  seeds  contain  a  peculiar  mucilaginous 
pnnciple,  termed  cydonin  by  Dr.  Fereira.  It  is  usually  considered 
to  be  hassorin  (see  Pulv.  Tbag.  co.),  but  is  distinguished  from  it 
by  being  soluble  both  in  hot  and  cold  water.  It  also  contains  an 
azotized  ingredient,  which  causes  the  decoction  to  decompose 
rapidly,  and  the  seeds  are  said  to  yield  hydrocyanic  acid  when 
distilled. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  Mucilaginous  demulcent.  The 
decoction  is  never  used  internally,  but  is  employed,  as  a  soothing 
application,  to  sore  nipples,  chapped  lips,  aphthous  mouth,  erysipe* 
latous  surfaces,  and  to  painful  haemorrhoids. 

Incampatibles.  —  Most  metallic  solutions  andacids.  Alcohol  causes 
a  precipitate  very  slowly,  but  may  be  added  to  the  decoction  if 
thought  desirable. 
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DECOCTUM  DULCAMARiE,  L.D.E. 

Decoction  of  Woodt  Nightshade,  or  Bitter-sweet, 

Take  of  Woody  Nightshade,  ten  drachms. 
Distilled  water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

Ed.  Dulcamarse,  Ji ;  Water,  fjxxiy.  Boil  down  to  QztL  -^ 
Dub,  Dulcamaras,  J^ :  Water,  f  ^x.    Boil  to  f^viil. 

SOL ANUM  DULCAMARA  (Tentandria  Monogjnia ; 

Solanacese). 

Description,— Th^  stalks  of  dulcamara  are  kept  in  short  pieces, 
one  or  two  inches  long.  They  are  pale  green  externally,  nollow 
internally,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose  quill.  There  are 
not  any  adhering  leaves.    The  stalks  should  be  gathered  in  autumn. 

Composition,  —  All  the  active  inorredients  are  extracted  by  boilinff 
water.  They  are,  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  solanin^  combined  with 
malic  acid ;  and  another  principle,  picroglycein  (  picros^  bitter ; 
glucuSy  sweet),  the  taste  of  which  is  bitter  at  first,  but  is  ultimately 
sweet,  from  which  property  the  plant  takes  its  name. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Alterative.  It  is  stated  to  be  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic,  but  it  may  be  given  in  considerable  doses  for  a  length 
of  time,  without  producing  any  effects  which  can  be  thus  deno- 
minated. It  is  said  to  have  produced  narcotic  effects,  when  given 
in  excessive  doses ;  and  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  *  describes  the  symp- 
toms produced  by  too  lar^  a  dose  at  the  commencement,  as  being 
nausea ;  syncope ;  palpitation ;  and  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  eyes, 
lips,  and  hands.  I  have,  however,  frequently  taken  it  in  three  or 
four  times  the  dose  which  he  prescribes,  without  perceiving  any 
effects  from  it.  Dr.  Billing  speaks  of  its  alterative  powers  in  hign 
terms,  and  thinks  it  is  not  sufficiently  used.f 

Uses. — It  is  employed  in  chronic  rheumatism ;  in  scaly  diseases  of 
the  skin ;  and  in  various  cachetic  conditions  of  the  system,  in  which 
sarsaparilla  is  thought  to  be  useful.  It  is  said  by  Bateman  to  be 
yery  useful  in  the  treatment  of  lepra  vulgaris^  and  its  administration 
has  also  been  followed  with  benefit  in  scabies^  pityriasis^  psoriasis^ 
and  eczema.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  humoral  asthma.  Thomson 
asserts  that  it  is  not  of  the  smallest  value  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

Dose  and  administration.  — ^The  decoction  is  the  best  form  for  its 
employment.  It  should  be  combined  with  some  bitter,  to  cover  its 
sickly  mawkish  taste. 

^  The  dose  is  generally  stated  at  f  ^  to  f^.    It  may  be  safely 
given  in  doses  of  f  Jij  to  f  Jiv,  three  or  four  times  daily. 

*  London  Dispensatoiy.  f  ^'^  Principles  of  the  Pract.  of  Med. 
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A. 

DECOCTUM  GALLiE,  L. 
Decoction  of  Galls. 

Take  of  Galls  powdered^  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

Distilled  water,  two  pints. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint>  and  strain. 

Medicinal  properties  ofid  uses, —  This  b  a  powerful  astringent, 
and  maj  be  usea  internallj  in  chronic  diarrhcea,  or  applied  locally 
in  cases  of  prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  in  children ;  or  used  as  an  in- 
jection in  leucorrhoea. 

Ihse. —  f  5j,  several  Umes  a  day. 

DECOCTDM  GRANATI,  L. 

Decoction  of  Pomegranate. 

Take  of  Pomegranate  (rind)^  two  ounces. 
Distilled  water^  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint^  and  strain. 

PXJNICA  GRANATUM  (Icosandria  Monogynia ;  Myrtacea). 

Description,  —  The  rind  of  pomegranate  yrutY  occurs  in  hard  dry 
pieces  resembling  dried  orange  peel,  except  that  it  is  above  twice 
the  thickness ;  it  has  a  dull  and  dark,  not  a  bright  orange,  colour ; 
and  retains  its  form,  as  when  first  separated  from  the  fruit,  instead 
of  being  shrivelled  up  in  drying. 

Composition, —  Both  the  fruit  and  the  rind  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  tannin^  and  a  small  quantity  of  gallic  acid,  on  which  their 
astringencv  depends.  The  bark  contains  also  a  peculiar  resin^  and 
a  sweet  substance  termed  mnnnite  or  granadin. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, —  The  fruit  rind  is  astringent,, 
The  decoction  is  used  in  most  cases  requiring  astringents,  as  re- 
laxed sore  throat,  diarrhoea,  colliquative  sweats,  leucorrhoea,  &c. 
As  an  injection,  in  the  last  disease,  it  is  preferable  to  decoction  of 
oak  bark,  as  it  does  not  give  so  deep  a  stain  to  the  linen,  if  it 
comes  in  contact  with  it. 

Dose, —  fjj,  several  times  a  day.  K  used  as  an  injection,  f  Jij, 
night  and  morning. 

DECOCTUM  GRANATI  RADICIS,  Z. 

Decoction  op  Pokegranate  Root. 

Take  of  Pomegranate  root^  sliced,  two  ounces. 

Distilled  water,  two  pints. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 
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Medicinal  properties  and  usee. — Pom^ranate  root »  exdtmTely 
used  as  an  anthelmintic.  It  is  said  to  oe  more  efficacious  eren 
than  turpentine  in  expelling  tape-worms,  and  that  it  does  not  cause 
such  sickness  as  turpentine.  In  an  over-dose,  it  causes  aidoiesay 
Yomiting,  purging,  and  giddiness. 

Dote, — f  ^ij  to  f  Jiij  every  half  hour,  until  a  pint  has  been  taken. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  the  first  or  second  dose  to  produce  yomiting, 
which  should  not,  however,  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  medieine. 
The  patient  should  live  low  the  previous  daj,  and  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  should  follow  its  employment. 


DECOCTUM  GUIACI,  E. 
Decoction  of  Guiacum. 

Take  of  Guiac  turnings,  Jiii ;  Raisins,  Jii. 

Sassafras,  rasped,  and  liquorice  root,  bruised,  each,  3^ 
Water,  Oviii. 

Boil  the  guiac  and  raisins  with  the  water  gentlj  down  to  five 
pints,  adding  the  liquorice  and  sassafras  towanls  the  end.  Strain 
the  decoction. 

Remarks, —  The  efficiencj  of  sassafras  depends  upon  a  volatile 
oil,  which  is  dissipated  by  heat.  It  is  therefore  important  not  to 
add  it  until  near  the  end  of  the  boiling. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  This  decoction  is  a  Hinmlating 
diaphoretic,  and  corresponds  closely  with  the  Mistura  Guiaci  of  the 
Ph.  Lond.  It  is  used  in  the  same  cases  and  in  the  same  way. 
(See  Mist.  Guiac.) 

Dose. — f^  every  two  hours,  until  sweating  or  purging  it 
produced. 

DECOCTUM  HiEMATOXYLI,  L.D.E. 

Decoction  op  Logwood. 

Take  of  Logwood  cuttings,  ten  drachms. 

Distilled  water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

* 

Ed,  Logwood,  5* ;  Cinnamon,  5) ;  Water,  Oj.  Boil  the  logwoo4 
to  f  Jx,  adding  the  cinnamon  towards  the  end. 

D.  Logwood,  ^  ;  Water,  f  Jx.    Boil  to  f^ynu 

Remarks.  —  Both  the  Dub.  and  Ed.  dococtions  are  about  twice 
the  strength  of  the  London  one.  This  is  not  of  so  much  conse- 
quence as  it  would  be  in  some  remedies,  because  astringents  are 
ordered,  to  be  repeated  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced,  and 
therefore  it  will  only  be  that  a  few  doses  more  or  less  must  be 
taken. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — Astringeni.    It  is  very  useful 
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in  cbronic  dysentery,  and  is  most  beneficiallj  taken  by  mixing  the 
decoction  with  an  eoual  quantity  of  milk,  and  taking  it  as  an 
article-of  diet     (See  Ext.  H^cmatox.) 

I>o9e. —  fjj  to  fjij,  repeated  several  times  daily,  until  the 
desired  effect  is  produced. 


DECOCTUM  IIORDEI,  L.D. 
Decoction  of  Barley. 

Synonyme,    Barley  water. 

Take  of  Barley  (pearl  or  Scotch  barley),  two  ounces 
and  a  half  (  ^  ivss,  D.). 
Distilled  water,  four  pints  and  a  half. 
First  wash  the  barley  with  water  lest  any  foreign 
matter  should  adhere  to  it ;  afterwards,  half  a  pint  of 
the  water  being  poured  upon  it,  boil  a  little  while. 
This   water   being   thrown   away,   pour    on   what    id 
left,  first  made  hot ;   then  boil  down  to   two   pints, 
and  strain. 

Description  and  varieties,  —  When  barley  has  been  deprived  of 
its  husk.  It  is  called  Scotch  barley.  If  the  CTains  have  been  aflcr- 
wards  rounded  by  being  rubbed  together  in  a  mill,  it  is  termed 
pearl  barley. 

Seeds  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken,  —  SabadiUa,  (See  Alkalies, 
— Vbbatria,  p.  202.) 

Composition, — Barley  consists,  principally,  according  to  Proust, 
of  gumy  sugar^  starchy  and  hordein.  The  lost  ingredient  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  but  during  the  process  of  germination,  it  is  con- 
verted into  sugar  and  starch.  At  the  same  time,  a  new  principle 
called  diastase  is  developed,  which  possesses  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  converting  starch  into  sugar ;  a  change  that  is  necessary 
oefore  alcohol  can  be  formed  from  malt  or  potatoes,  which  contain 
much  starch,  and  but  little  sugar. 

Medicinal  properties. — Emollient  and  demulcent. 

Uses, — It  is  mvaluable  as  a  drink  in  acute  gonorrhcea^  and  in 
the  strangury  produced  by  blistering  plasters ;  in  which  cases  it 
should  be  copiously  taken.  Jnfebriu  and  inflammatory  cases,  it  is 
a  mild,  pleasant  beverage,  when  flavoured  with  sugar  and  lemon 
peel  or  lemon  juice.  It  is  a  very  good  article  of  diet  for  in- 
fants,^ when  suffering  from  the  feverishness  and  restlessness  of 
teething,  at  times  when  there  may  be  no  distinct  indications  for 
treatment. 

Dose, — Ad  libitum. 

Preparations,  —  Deooctum  Hordei  compositum.  Enema  Aldifs. 
£nema  TerebinthinsB. 
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DECOCTUM  HORDEI  COMPOSITUM,  L. 
Compound  Decoction  of  Bablbt. 

Sywmyme,    Decoctnm  Pectorale. 

Take  of  Decoction  of  Barley,  two  pints. 

Figs,  sliced,  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

Liquorice   (root),    fresh   and   bruised,   five 
drachms. 

Raisins  (stoned),  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

Distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 

Remarks, — It  is  absurd  to  order  distilled  water  in  this  prepara^ 
lion  and  the  last,  which  are  always  made  bj  the  cook,  who  never 
has  it. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  The  figs  and  raisins  render  the  com- 
pound decoction  slightly  aperient,  in  addition  to  the  other  pro- 
perties of  the  simple  decoction,  and  also  improve  its  flavour. 

Uses.  —  Similar  to  those  of  the  simple  decoction,  p.  269. 

Dose,  —  Ad  libitum. 

FIGS,  Ficus  Cabica  (Foljgamia  Dioecia ;  Urticaceas). 

Properties.  —  Slightly  laxative  and  demulcent :  they  occasion 
griping  if  used  in  large  (quantities.  They  contiun  a  peculiar  kind 
of  sugar,  which  is  the  chief  constituent,  and  they  are  employed  in 
the  compound  barley  water,  on  account  of  their  demulcent  property, 
and  their  flavour. 

Roasted  and  then  split  open,  they  are  sometimes  used  as  a  poul- 
tice to  promote  the  suppuration  of  gum  boils. 

RAISINS,  UV-ZB,  ViTis  Vinifbra  (Pentandria  Monogynia ; 

Vitaceie). 

Properties,  —  Similar  to  those  of  figs,  but  not  quite  so  laxative, 
nor  so  liable  to  cause  griping.  They  are  introduced  into  the 
same  preparations  and  with  the  same  intentions  as  figs ;  which  they 
also  resemble  in  general  composition. 

DECOCTUM  MALV^  COMPOSITUM.  (Not  Ofil) 

Compound  Dbcoction  of  Mallow. 

There  is  not  now  any  officinal  preparation  of  mallow,  though  it  is 
still  retained  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Ed.  Ph.    I  have  there- 
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fore  inserted  the  following  from  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Ph. 
18S6. 

Take  of  Mallow,  dried,  an  ounce. 

Chamomile,  dried,  half  an  ounce. 
Water,  a  pint. 

Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Emollient  and  demulcent. 

Medicinal  uses,  —  Employed  in  fomentations ;  and  administered 
as  an  enema  in  tenesmus.  It  is  seldom  prescribed  internally ;  but 
it  is  sometimes  used  in  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  of 
the  pulmonary  or  uninary  organs. 

DECOCTUM  LICHENIS  ISLANDICI,  D 
Decoction  of  Icsland  Moss,  see  Decoctum  Cetbabls,  p.  262. 

DECOCTUM  LINI  COMPOSITUM,  D. 

Take  of  Linseed,  Ji ;  Liquorice  root,  bruised,  Jss  ;  Water,  Oiss. 
Boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  strain  whilst  hot. 

DECOCTUM  MEZEREI,  E, 
Decoction  of  Mezebbon. 

Take  of  Mezereon,  in  chips,  two  drocbms. 

Liquorice  root,  bruised,  half  an  ounce. 

Water,  two  pints. 
Boil,  with  a  gentle  heat,  to  a  pint  and  a  half,  and  then  strain. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  Acrid  stimulating  diaphoretic. 
It  is  scarcely  ever  used  alone.     (See  Decoct.  Sabz.  co.) 
Dose,  —  f  3j  to  f  3ij« 

DECOCTITM  MYRRHiE,  D, 
Decoction  of  Mtbbh. 

Take  of  Myrrh,  two  drachms. 

Water,  eight  fluid  ounces  and  a  half. 

Triturate  the  myrrh  with  the  water,  gradually  added  ;  then  boil 
for  ten  minutes  m  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  The  product 
should  measure  about  eight  ounces. 

DECOCTUM  PAPAVERIS,  Z.  D.  E. 
Decoction  op  Poppt. 

Take  of  Poppy  (capsules),  bruised,  four  ounces. 
Water,  four  pints  (three  pints,  D.E,)* 
Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain. 
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PAPAVER  SOMNIFEEUM  (Polysndria  MonogynU;  P^»- 

Teracen). 

Deitription. — Poppy  captule*  «re  yel1o«Uh- white  and  oval, 
vitb  a  fl«t  creoated  diak  (stigma)  on  the 
aummit  Thej  consist  of  manj  cells  in- 
temallv.  which  are  filled  wit^  imall  oilr 
Keds.  Near  the  top  of  the  eajMule,  beneath 
the  disk,  are  several  small  openine«  (valves) 
bj  which  the  seeds  escape.  If  Uie  capcule 
haa  been  gathered  before  being  fullv  ripe, 
the  Talves  are  closed,  and  cannot  be  ob- 
served without  some  degree  of  care. 

The  capsules  vary  from  the  size  of  a 
tanall  egg  to  that  of  the  fist.  They  are  dii- 
tingtdihed  from  colocynth  ptpol  by  thuir 
di^  and  striated  exterior. 

Compoiitum. —  Poppy  capndei  contain  a 
very  small  quantity  of  morpliia,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the  dried 
jnice,  from  which  opium  is  obtained.  Tlic  imqi  cont^n  a  consider* 
able  quantity  ot  oil.  The  quantity  of  opium  juice  is  much  less  in 
the  ripe  than  in  the  unripe  fruit,  which  should  therefore  always  be 
gathered  before  msCurity.  as  its  medicinal  properties  are  then  the 
strongest.  The  Ph.  Ed.  order?  the  unripe  (heads)  capsules  to  be  used. 

JHedicinat  propertiet  qflht  decoetioii Anodyne  and  emoUient. — 

It  is  doubted  by  some  writers,  whether  it  is  more  useful  than  any 
simple  mucilaginous  decoction.  Some  persons  advise  that  the  seeds 
should  be  removed  before  making  the  decoction  ;  but  Ihisiacertainly 
wrong,  as  the  emollient  effects  of  the  oil  would  thereby  be  lost. 

Uiei. —  As  an  anodyne  fomentation  to  painful,  inflamed,  bruised 
or  excoriated  parts ;  to  the  eye,  in  oplithnlmia ;  to  the  abdomen,  in 
peritonitis,  &c.  It  is  sometimes  thrown  up  the  vagina  as  an  iu- 
jcction  in  cancer  and  other  painful  affections  of  the  womb. 

DECOCTUM  PAREIRiE,  X. 
Decoction  of  Pareira. 
Take  of  Pareira,  Bliced,  tea  drachms. 

Distilled  water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

CISSAMFELOS  FAREIRA  (Bicecia  Uonadelphia ;  Meni- 
spermiaceK). 

Deteription.  —  Pareira  root  is  met  with  in  pieces  from  three  or 
fbur  inches  to  four  feet  long,  and  one  or  two  inches  thick.  It  has 
a  smooth  brown  exterior,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  cone 
layers,  which  may  be  easily  distinguished  in  a  tninsTene  w 
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The  structure  of  the  root  is  very  porous,  almost  as  much  so  as 
common  cane. 

Composition,  —  Peculiar  uncrjstallisable  principle,  ciasampelin ; 
soft  resin  ;  tannin  ;  and  starch. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Bitter  tonic.  It  is  thought  also  to  be 
diuretic  and  aperient,  when  taken  in  large  doses.  Sir  B.  Brodie  says 
that  it  undoubtedly  diminishes  the  ropy  secretion  from  the  bladder 
in  chronic  inflammation  of  this  organ,  and  he  thinks  it  lessens  its 
irritability.  He  considers  it  of  more  value  than  uva  ursi,  which 
possesses  a  similar  property.  He  combines  it  with  tincture  of 
nyoscyamus ;  and  when  the  urine  deposits  the  triple  phosphates, 
which  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this  disease,  he  adds  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid.  Christison  remarks  that  his  own  experience  and 
that  of  his  friends  does  not  confirm  Brodie*s  good  opinion  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  drug. 

Uses.  —  Only  in  chronic  catarrh  or  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

Dose.  —  f  3ij  to  f  5iv,  twice  or  three  times  daily. 

DECOCTUM  PYROL^  D. 

Take  of  Leaves  of  winter  green,  dried,  58S. 

Water,  half  a  pint. 
Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.     The  product 
should  measure  about  f  ^viij. 

Uses.  —  See  Dbcoctum  Cuima.fhil^  p.  263. 


DECOCTUM  QUERCUS,  L.D.E. 
Decoction  op  Oak  (Bark). 

Take  of  Oak  (bark),  bruised,  ten  drachms. 

Distilled  water,  two  pints. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

D.  Oak  bark,  l^iss ;  Water,  Oiss.    Boil  ten  minutes,  and  strain. 

QUERCUS  PEDUNCUL ATA  (Monacia  Polyandria ; 

Cupuliferae). 

Description. —  Oak  bark  is  generally  gathered  between  May  and 
July,  as  it  contains  more  tannic  acid  in  the  spring  than  at  a  later 
jieriod  of  the  year.  Some  pieces  of  bark  are  very  thick  and 
deeply  cracked ;  whilst  others  are  thin,  having  been  taken  from 
yount^  and  small  branches.  These  contain  much  more  tannin  than 
the  thick  pieces  which  are  separated  from  the  old  trunks;  and 
hence  ought  to  be  preferred. 

Dark  for  which  oak  bark  may  be  mistaken,  —  WiUow  bark,  ^  It  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish  them  by  description ;  but  the  interior  of 
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oak  bark  »  darker  coloured,  and  appears  harder  than  that  of 
willow  bark,  which  has  a  pale  brown  colour,  and  is  more  yielding 
to  the  nail.  The  cracks  and  furrows  on  the  exterior  of  willow 
bark  haye  more  of  &  iongiiudinal  direction  than  those  of  oak  bark. 

Composition. —  Oak  bark  consists  chiefly  of  toHfitn  or  tannie  add^ 
with,  perhaps,  a  nnaU  quantity  of  gallic  acid.  It  is  to  these  prin- 
ciples that  It  owes  its  astringencj.  The  characteristic  [nropertj 
of  tannic  acid  is  to  produce  an  insoluble  compound  with  gelatine. 
This  latter  substance  exists  almost  pure  in  isinglass,  and  forms  the 
basis  of  all  animal  skins.  Hence,  when  oak  bark,  in  water,  is  left  fbr 
some  time  in  contact  with  hides,  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with 
the  gelatine,  called  chemically  tanno-gelatine,  or  popularly  leather. 
This  effect  is  produced  in  a  degree  when  oak  bark  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  living  tissues,  and  causes  the  symptoms  which  are 
described  as  characteristic  of  the  operation  of  astringents.  Tannic 
acid  produces  a  dark  blue  colour  with  the  persalts  of  iron,  which 
is  the  basis  of  common  ink.  It  does  not  produce  this  colour  with 
protosalts  of  iron. 

Medicinal  properties. —  Astringent. 

Uses. — Tne  decoction  is  principally  employed  as  a  gargle  in 
relaxed  sore  throat;  or  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhcta,  piles^  and 
prolapsus  of  the  rectum  or  uterus.  Mr.  Lizars  recommends  that, 
after  a  hernia  has  been  reduced,  the  groin  should  be  bathed  three 
or  four  times  daily,  with  a  wnrm  decoction,  before  a  truss  is  applied. 
It  is  not  often  used  internally.  The  inhalation  of  the  aroma  from 
the  bark  is  thought  to  secure  tanners  against  phthysis ;  and  an 
impalpable  powder  of  the  bark  has  been  inhaled  in  some  cases  of 
supposed  consumption  on  this  ground.  The  decoction  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  bath  for  children  who  are  suffering  from  intermittent 
fever. 

Incompatibles.  —  Decoction  of  cinchona,  and  of  most  metallic 
salts ;  but  alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc  are  often  combined  with  the 
decoction. 


DECOCTUM  SARZiE,  L.D.E. 
Decoction  op  Sarsaparilla. 

Synmyme.     Decoctum  Sarsaparillsa,  D. 

Take  of  Sarsaparilla  (sliced),  five  ounces. 

Distilled  water,  boiling,  four  pints. 
Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 

Macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a  lightly-covered  vessel,  near  the 
fire,  then  take  out  and  bruise  the  sarsaparilla.  When  bruised,  re- 
turn it  to  the  liquor,  and  again  macerate  in  like  manner  for  two 
hours ;  afterwards  boU  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain,  E. 
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SMILAX  (Dioecia  Hexandria ;  Smilaces). 

Description, — Sarsaparilla  is  obtained  from  several  species  of 
Smilax,  which  are  not  jet  fully  known.  In  their  general  charac- 
ters they  are  creeping  or  climbing  plants,  with  smooth,  twisted, 
angular  stems,  which  are  more  or  less  covered  with  hard  curved 
spmee.  The  flowers  are  not  known,  and  the  petioles  bear  two  lon^, 
smooth  tendrils.  As  generally  seen  in  the  snops,  sarsaparilla  is  in 
pieces  about  two  inches  long,  and  evidently  split  longitudinally. 
The  split  surface  is  white,  and  the  external  one,  brown  or  red.  It 
is  difficult,  in  this  form,  to  distinguish  the  different  varieties. 

Varieties. — Jamaica^  Lisbon^  Brazil^  Hondurcu,  and  Lima  or 
Valparaiso, 

Jamaica, — This  is  considered  to  be  the  best,  and  is  the  most 
costly,  and  is  made  up  in  bundles  about  1  foot  or  1^  foot  long, 
and  4  or  5  inches  thick.  It  is  much  wrinkled  longitudinally  and 
is  covered  with  numerous  small  rootjibres  (the  beard).  Its  colour^ 
externally,  is  generally  red  or  brownish-red^  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  If  cut  transversely,  the  outer  (cortical)  portion  is  thicker 
than  the  central  portion  (meditullium).  Its  section  has  a  reddish 
tinge ;  and  when  chewed,  it  tinges  the  saliva  of  this  colour. 

Lisbon^  or  Brazil^  and  Honduras, — These  are  much  alike.  They 
are  in  bundles  2  or  3  feet  long,  and  1  foot  thick.  There  are  fewer 
longitudinal  furrows,  and  the  small  root  fbres  {beard)  are  much 
less  numerous.  Its  colour  is  a  dirty  brown,  and  when  it  is  broken 
across,  a  quantity  of  white  powdery  starch  is  scattered  about. 
When  cut  transversely,  the  section  is  nearly  white,  owing  to  the 
large  quantity  of  starch  which  it  contains. 

Lima  or  Valparaiso,  resembles  the  last  in  general  appearance, 
but  is  in  looser  bundles,  and  contains  part  of  the  rhizome  (chump), 
to  which  are  attached  the  roots  which  constitute  the  bundle.  Tliere 
is  less  starch  in  this  variety  than  in  the  last. 

Qualities. —  The  active  ingredient  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  cor- 
tical part,  and  those  kinds  are  therefore  most  valuable  which  con- 
tain tne  most  bark.  It  is  on  this  account  that  Jamaica  sarsaparilla 
is  preferred,  as  the  beard  consists  principally  of  bark.  It  also 
yields  the  largest  amount  of  extract ;  affording  from  33  to  50  per 
cent.,  whilst  the  others  furnish  only  from  20  to  26  per  cent. 
{Pereira.) 

Composition,  —  Volatile  oil  (very  small  Quantity)  ;  smilacin^  a 
white  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  the  bark ;  and  starch : 
there  is  much  less  of  this  ingredient  in  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  than 
in  the  other  kinds,  but  it  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  extract 
from  any  of  the  four  varieties,  cspecimly  from  the  Honduras  sarsa- 
parilla. 

Medicinal  properties. —  It  is  very  much  disputed  whether  sarsa- 
parilla has  any  properties  except  nutritious  ones,  derived  from  the 
starch.  It  is  asserted  by  many  that  its  value  consists  in  the  ab- 
sence of  mercury  during  its  employment,  and  the  good  diet  with 
which  it  is  generally  accompanied.    Its  properties,  whatever  tbey 
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maj  be,  are  alterative ;  that  is  to  saj,  it  produces  a  clumge  in  the 
system  without  exerting  any  perceptible  influence  over  the  secre- 
tions or  excretions.  It  is  principally  esteemed  for  its  restoratiye 
powers,  when  the  health  has  broken  up  by  the  combination  of 
syphilis,  mercury,  and  general  excesses.  Mr.  Lawrence  remaiin 
that  it  is  esteemed  a  valuable  drug  by  surgeons  generally,  and  is 
generally  despised  by  physicians,  IxHiause  it  is  principally  the 
former  who  see  the  cases  of  disease  and  impaired  health  in  which 
it  is  said  to  be  useful.  '*Jt  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  way  it 
operates ;  but  when  we  see  men  whose  constitution  appears  broken 
up  and  their  health  gone,  become  fat  and  healthy,  and  regain  their 
appetite  and  strength  under  its  use,  whilst  they  have  become  worse, 
or  have  made  no  progress  under  any  other  plan  of  treatment,  we 
can  scarcely  resist  the  conviction  tnat  the  amendment  has  been 
produced  by  this  medicine.*'* 

Uses.  —  In  secondary  syphilis^  especially  if  the  health  is  much 
impaired.  In  some  obstinate  shin  diseases,  whether  papular,  vesi- 
cular, pustular,  or  tubercular,  when  they  occur  in  enfeebled  habits. 
In  the  various  forms  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  connected  with  dit^ 
ordered  digestion  in  children,  a  cold  intusion,  made  by  beatinff  an 
ounce  of  sarsapariila  with  a  pint  of  lime-water  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  contact  for  two  days,  is 
used  with  great  benefit.  In  the  diarrhoea  of  cachectic  infants  I 
frequently  employ  this  infusion  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of 
milk  with  advantage  greater  than  that  which  I  obtain  from  lime- 
water  alone.  In  cachectic  states  of  the  system  generally,  as  chronic 
abscesses,  with  profuse  discharge;  disease  of  bone;  and  various 
strumous  afiections. 

Dose  and  administration,  —  Sarsapariila  is  seldom  given  in  sub- 
stance. The  dose  of  the  decoction  is  from  fjij  to  f  Jvii,  two  or 
three  times  daily. 

Officinal  preparations.  —  Decoctum.  Decoct,  co.  Ext.  Fluid. 
Syrup. 

DECOCTUM  SARZ^  COMPOSITUM,  L.D.E. 
Compound  Decoction  op  Sarsaparilla. 

Synonyme.    Decoctum  Sarsapariila;  compositum,  D.    Lisbon  Diet 

Drink. 

Take  of  Decoction  of  Sarsapariila^  boiling,  four  pints. 
Sassafras,  sliced, 
Guaiacum  wood,  rasped. 
Liquorice  (root),  fresh,  bruised,  each,  ten 
drachms. 
•  Mezereon  (bark  of  the  root),  three  (four,^.) 
drachms. 
Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain. 

*  Mr.  Allanson,  Leeds  Infirmary. 
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D.  Sarsaparilla-root,  sliced,  ^ij  ;  Sassafras-root ;  Guiacum  wood 
turnings ;  Liquorice-root,  bruised,  of  each,  5'j »  Mezereon-root 
bark,  5j,  Boiling  water,  Ojss.  Digest  all  the  ingredients  with 
the  water  in  a  covered  vessel  for  one  hour,  then  boil  for  ten 
minutes,  cool  and  strain.  The  product  should  measure  a  little 
more  than  a  pint. 

Medicinal  properties  and  tues.  —  It  is  supposed  to  be  more  stimu- 
lant and  diaphoretic  than  the  simple  decoction,  which  see. 

Dose,  —  f 5j  to  f 5viii,  three  or  four  times  daily. 

SASSAFRAS,  Laubus   Sassafras  (Enneandria  Monogynia; 

Lauracee). 

Description. —  Sassafras  shavings  are  obtained  from  the  root  of 
the  Laurus  sassafras.  They  have  a  pale  yellow  colour,  resembling 
that  of  quassia  chips,  and  a  peculiar  fragrant  odour,  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  all  other  substances. 

Composition. —  The  wood  contains  an  aromatic  volatile  oU^  to 
which  all  its  properties  are  due. 

Medicinal  properties. —  Stimulant;' sudorific.  It  has  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  is  chiefly  valued  on  this  account. 

Uses. —  It  is  seldom  used  alone,  but  is  combined  with  sarsapa- 
rilla  or  guiacum,  in  secondary  syphilitic,  rheumatic,  and  cutaneous 
diseases.    It  should  not  be  given  if  fever  is  present. 

Dose.  —  Of  the  oil  TT\ij  to  lT\^x. 

MEZEREON,  Daphne  Mezereum  (Octandria  Monogynia ; 

Thymelacese). 

Description.  —  Mezereon  bark  is  in  pieces  several  inches  long, 
which  have  been  separated  from  the  root  by  a  longitudinal  incision. 
It  is  brown  and  slightly  corrugated  externally ;  and  internally,  has 
a  soft,  white,  cottony  appearance.  The  roots  from  which  it  has 
been  separated  are  between  the  thickness  of  a  quill  and  that  of  the 
little  finger. 

Composition.  —  An  acrid  resin^  and  a  neutral  crystalline  substance 
(daphnin)^  which  Pereira  states  is  not  the  active  principle  of  the 
barK.  The  active  principles  reside  in  the  bark,  and  the  woody  part 
of  the  root  should  therefore  be  entirely  rejected. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Excessively  acrid ;  diaphoretic ;  in  larffe 
doses,  it  is  poisonous.  When  chewed,  its  taste  is  at  first  sweetish, 
afterwards  iiighly  acrid.  Applied  to  the  skin,  it  causes  irritation, 
and  ultimately  vesication.  It  is  liable  to  disorder  the  prime  vise, 
exciting  vomiting  and  purging.  It  sometimes  produces  irritation 
of  the  urinary  organs,  similar  to  that  occasioned  by  cantharides. 

Uses,  —  In  chronic  rheumatism^  secondary  syphilis^  and  cuta^ 
neons  diseases  it  is  used  as  a  stimulating  diaphoretic  It  has  been 
useful,  when  chewed,  in  curing  difficulty  of  swallowing,  occasioned 
by  paralysis.  Soaked  in  hot  vinegar  and  water,  it  b  applied  to  the 
skin  for  several  hours,  on  the  Continent,  to  produce  yesication  in 
some  chronic  local  affections. 
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Dose  and  administration, — ^It  is  very  seldom  prescribed  alone,  but 
is  generally  etven  combined  with  sarsaparilla.  As  a  masticatory, 
gr.  ij  of  the  bark  may  be  chewed. 

Dose  of  the  bark  in  infusion,  gr.  j  to  gr.  z. 


DECOCTUM  SCOPARII  COMPOSITUM,  L.D.E. 
Compound  Decoction  of  Broom. 

Synonyms,  Decoctum  Scoparii,  D.  E,    Decoctam  Spartii  compositom. 

Take  of  Broom, 

Juniper  (bruised), 

Dandelion  (bruised),  each  half  an  ounce. 

Distilled  water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

D,  Broom  tops,  dried,  \s% ;  Water,  Oss.     Boil  to  Jviii. 

E,  Broom  tops  and  juniper  tops,  of  each,  5«js  ;  Bitartrate  of  pot- 
ash, 5ijss  ;  Water,  Ojss.     Boil  to  a  pint-,  and  strain. 

CYTISUS  SCOPARIUS  (Diadelphia  Decandria;  Leguminosae). 

Description, — Broom  has  elegant  yellow  flowers,  and  grows 
abundantly  in  all  parts  of  England.  Dried  broom  consists  of  a 
bundle  of  small  green  sticks,  without  leaves  or  flowers. 

Composition, — A  concrete  volatile  oil,  and  several  salts  of  potash^ 
magnesia,  lime,  and  iron. 

Medicinal  properties, —  Diuretic  and  hxative,  Cullen  says  that  it 
seldom  fails  to  cause  both  purging  and  diuresis ;  and  Pereira  adds 
that  he  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  case  in  which  it  has  failed  to 
act  upon  the  kidneys.  It  frequently  succeeds  when  many  other 
diuretics  have  failed. 

Uses,  —  All  dropsies,  except,  perhaps,  dropsy  accompanied  with 
acute  inflammation,  or  dependent  upon  diseased  kidney  (Pereira), 
It  is,  however,  prescribed  even  in  the  latter  case. 

Remarks  upon  the  compound  decoction, — It  is  diuretic  and  laxative, 
the  juniper  mcreasing  the  former,  and  the  dandelion  the  latter 
property. 

It  is  generally  combined  with  bitartrate  of  potash,  as  in  the 
Ph.  E. 

Dose,  —  f  Xi  to  fjij,  several  times  daily. 

Sal  genisiis,  or  salt  of  broom,  is  the  saline  mass  remaining  after 
incinerating  broom  tops.     It  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  potash. 
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DECOCTUM  SENEGA  Z.  D. 

Decootiox  of  Senega. 

Take  of  Sene<ra,  ten  drachms. 

Distilled  water,  two  pints. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

POLYGALA  SENEGA  (Diadelphia  Octandria ;  Polygaleae). 

Description. — Senega  root  varies  in  thickness  from  the  size  of  a 
bristle  to  that  of  the  little  finger.  It  is  twisted,  and  is  terminated 
bv  an  expanded  very  irregular  summit,  to  form  which,  the  small 
fibres  adhere.  Its  colour  is  grey.  The  root  is  frequently  marked 
by  deep  transverse  rings,  and  a  sharp,  thin,  projecting  ridge  may 
be  seen  running  longitudinally  down  one  side. 

Roots  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken,  — None  but  serpentary^  if  the 
small  root  fibres  are  still  attached.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  smell.  If  only  the  thicker  part  of  the  root  is  exa- 
mined, it  may  be  mistaken  for  tormentilla:  this  has  not  the  ex- 
panded extremity  of  senega  root ;  and  its  colour  is  brown  or  red, 
instead  of  grey.  It  is  also  gcneridly  more  shapeless.  Bistort:  X\i\% 
is  much  darker  externally  ;  and  \is  regular  double  twist  and  pink 
colour  when  broken  transversely,  effectually  dbtinguish  it.  Ipecac 
cuanha:  this  is  much  thinner,  more  regularly  annulated,  and  has 
not  the  expanded  summit.  Black  hellebore :  this  is  distinguished 
by  its  black  colour,  and  by  the  numerous  straight  black  fibres  at- 
tached to  it. 

Composition. — Polygalic  acid  (polygalia)^  and  a  sweetish  bitter 
extractive.  The  active  principles  reside  in  the  bark  of  the  root, 
and  are  soluble  to  a  great  extent  in  hot  water. 

Medicinal  properties. — Acrid  and  stimulant.  In  large  doses, 
emetic  and  purgative ;  in  small  ones,  diaphoretic^  diuretic,  and  ex- 
pectorant.  It  causes  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  and  sometimes 
gastric  uneasiness.  It  exerts  a  considerable  influence  over  the 
secretion  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane ;  and  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  its  expectorant  properties  that  it  is  chiefly  valued. 

Uses. — In  the  latter  stages  of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  in  de- 
bilitated patients,  or  when  depiction  has  been  carried  to  its  full 
extent,  it  is  very  useful.  It  causes  a  diminished  and  more  healthy 
secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane,  amends  the  secretions  ge- 
nerally, and  gives  tone  to  the  system,  and  its  employment  b  not 
contra-indicated  in  these  cases  by  frequency  of  the  pulse,  or  a  febrile 
condition.  It  is  often  advantageously  combined  with  some  form 
of  ammonia.  It  is  given  with  benefit  in  the  lethargic  stage  offerer^ 
and  it  is  very  useful  in  chronic  catarrh  and  humoral  asthma.  In 
America,  the  decoction  has  been  given  in  small  doses  until  it  caused 
Yomiting  or  purging,  in  the  treatment  of  erwp.    In  catarrhal  opk' 
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ihalmia  and  other  diseases  of  the  eye,  attended  with  disordered 
secretion ;  in  iritU^  when  not  dependent  upon  sjphilis ;  and  in 
hypopion,  at  the  commencement  of  the  purulent  secretion.  Dr. 
Scnmalze,  of  Dresden,  has  found  it  very  useful.  Its  employment 
should  be  continued  until  it  occasions  purging. 

Dose,  —  Of  the  powdered  root  (very  seldom  given]),  gr.  x  to  5J ; 
of  the  decoction,  f ^j  to  fjiij,  three  or  four  times  daily,  combined 
with  squill  and  some  form  of  ammonia,  according  to  circumstances. 

DECOCTUM  TARAXACI,  L.E. 
Decoction  op  Dandelion. 

Take  of  Dandelion  (root),  bruised,  four  ounces. 

Distilled  water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

Sd,  Taraxacum,  herb  and  root,  fresh,  Jvii ;  Water,  Oii.  Boil  to 
a  pint. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Laxative,  diuretic^  and  alterative. 
It  is  given  with  advantage  in  dropsy  as  a  vehicle  for  cream  of 
tartar,  or  other  diuretics  ;  and  in  jaundice,  combined  with  spirit  of 
nitric  ether.  It  is  useful  in  congestion  of  the  liver,  whetner  ac- 
companied by  jaundice  or  not. 

Dose, — f  Jiv  to  fjviii,  or  almost  ad  libitum  in  the  day. 


DECOCTUM  TORMENTILL^  Z. 
Decoction  op  Tormentilla. 

Take  of  Tormentilla,  bruised,  two  ounces. 
Distilled  water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

POTENTILL A  TORMENTILLA  (Icosandria  Polygynia ; 

Rosacea?,  sub-ord.  Rose®). 

Description, — Tormentilla  root  is  verjr  irregular,  and  appears  like 
a  number  of  roundish  or  oblong  knobs  joined  to<^cther.  Its  colour 
b  deep  reddish-brown  externally,  and  flesh -red  internally. 

Roots  for  which  it  may  be  mistaking, — Senega^  which  is  grey  exter- 
nally, annulated,  and  terminated  by  an  expanded  summit.  Bistort, 
which  is  deeper  red,  and  the  roots  of  which  are  bent  twice,  and 
have  a  peculiar  pink  colour  when  broken  transversely.  Hellebore, 
which  is  black,  externally,  and  has  many  straight  black  root  fibres. 

Composition,  —  Tannic  acid. 
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Properties,  —  Powerfully  astringent. 

Uses.  —  Chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery ;  for  which  it  is  as  use- 
ful as  kino  or  catechu.  The  employment  of  the  decoction  has 
been  followed  by  diminution  of  the  palpitation  and  general  dis- 
comfort of  the  patient,  in  some  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
dependent  upon  valvular  disease,  in  which  no  particular  plan  of 
treatment  was  indicated.  It  is  not  disagreeable  in  its  flavour  to 
children,  when  given  with  milk,  as  diet  in  chronic  diarrhcea. 

The  natural  order  Rosaceae,  sub-ord.  Rosese,  to  which  tormentilla 
belongs,  is  characterised  by  its  astrin^nt  properties  and  by  its 
freedom  from  producing  any  injurious  enects  when  used  for  a  length 
of  time, — a  circumstance  of  importance  in  chronic  diarrhcea.  The 
bramble  also  belongs  to  the  same  order,  and  I  have  known  obstinate 
diarrhcea  which  had  resisted  other  treatment  yield  to  decoction  of 
bramble  leaves. 

Dose,  —  f  3j  to  f  Jiij' 


DECOCTUM  ULMI,  L. 

Decoction  op  Elm  (Bark). 

Take  of  Elm  (bark),  bruised,  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

Distilled  water,  two  pints. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

ULMUS  CAMPESTRIS  (Pentandria  Digynia ;  Ulmace»). 

Description.  —  Elm  bark  is  in  thin  broad  twisted  pieces,  in 
which  the  peculiar  character  of  the  grain  of  the  wood  may  fre- 
quently be  traced.     Its  colour  is  reddish-brown. 

Composition,  —  Tannic  acidy  in  small  proportion ;  vimic  acid ; 
and  mucus. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  MUd  astringent ;  mucilaginous  tonic. 
In  large  doses,  the  decoction  is  diaphoretic. 

Uses,  —  Elm  bark  has  been  employed  with  benefit,  in  several 
herpetic  eruptions ;  and  it  has  been  thought  to  have  cured  a  severe 
case  of  ichthyosis.  I  have  used  it  extensively  in  combination  with 
fifteen-grain  doses  of  acetate  of  potash  in  chronic  eczema,  and 
scabiesj  and  have  found  so  much  benefit  from  its  einployment  as 
to  have  increasing  conBdcnce  in  its  value.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson 
says  he  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  the  decoction 
instead  of  sarsaparilla. 

Dose.  —  Of  the  decoction,  in  which  form  alone  it  is  administered, 
f  ^li  to  f  Jvi,  three  or  four  times  daily. 
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DECOCTUM  VVJE  XJRSI,  L,D. 

Decoction  of  Beabberrt. 

Take  of  Bearberry  (leaves),  bruised,  an  ounce. 

Distilled  water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

D.  Takeof  Uva  Ursi  leaves,  ^ss;  Water,  Oss.  Boil  ten  minutes, 
and  strain. 

ARCTOSTAPHYLOS  UVA  URSI  (Decandria  Monogynia ; 

Ericaceae.) 

Description.  —  Uva  ursi  leaves  are  ovate,  and  pointed  at  each 
end,  though  the  a[>ex  is  not  so  acute  as  the  base.  Thej  have  a 
dark  CTeen  colour,  and  are  rigid.  Their  under*surface  is  much 
reticulated,  and  the  edges  are  entire. 

Leaves  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken. — Sec  Inf.  Sbnnjb  comp. 

Composition.  —  Chiefly  tannic  acid,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
gaUic  acid,  and  some  salts  of  soda  and  lime. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Astringent^  and  slightly  diuretic.  It 
exerts  its  astringent  powers  chiefly  upon  the  urinary  organs.  Its 
astringent  and  colouring  principles  have  been  detected  in  the 
urine. 

Uses.  —  Principally  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  in  which 
it  is  thought  to  be  very  useful.  Dr.  Prout  says,  that  if  combined 
with  hyoscyaraus,  and  taken  for  a  considerable  time,  it  generally 
diminishes  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  and  the  Quantity  of 
mucus  secreted,  and  so  mitigates  the  sufferings  of  tne  patient. 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  he  has  been  frequently 
disappointed  by  its  failure  in  these  cases.  I  have  not  had  sufficient 
experience  to  speak  with  confidence  myself  as  to  its  effects  in  this 
disease ;  but  in  irritability  of  the  bladder,  indicated  by  frequent 
micturition,  though  unaccompanied  by  an  excessive  secretion  of 
mucus,  I  have  found  it  produce  relief  when  given  with  soda  and  hy- 
oscyamus,  greater  than  was  obtained  from  these  two  medicines 
witnout  the  uva  ursi.  Pereira  finds  that  its  employment  is  some- 
times followed  by  great  relief,  whilst  in  other  cases  it  entirely 
fails.  It  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Haen  as  lessening  the  secre- 
tion of  mucus  and  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  m  calculous 
aflTections. 

Dose.  —  The  powder  is  a  disagreeable  form  ;  its  dose  is  Sss  to 
5j,  in  milk,  twice  or  thrice  daily.  The  decoction  is  liable  to  nau- 
seate the  stomach.  Its  dos**,  fjj  to  f  Jiij,  three  times  daily.  The 
extract  is,  perhaps,  the  best  form ;  dose,  gr.  v  to  gr.  xv,  combined 
with  byoscyamus. 
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EMPLASTRA. 

PLASTERS. 

CoKSiDEBABLE  difficulty  IS  frequently  experienced  in  cleansing 
the  skin  after  the  removal  of  a  plaster,  and  soap  and  water  are 
nearly  ineffectual  for  this  purpose.  If  the  skin  is  gently  rubbed 
for  a  few  seconds  with  oil  of  turpentine  and  a  piece  of  linen,  the 
whole  of  the  adhering  plaster  is  immediately  removed,  and  all  the 
stickiness  disappears. 

CHLOROPERCHA.    (Not  Off*.) 

Take  of  Gutta  percha,  in  small  slices,  51* 
Chloroform,  f  Ji. 

Shake  them  well  together  occasionally  for  four  or  five  hours. 

Remarks,  —  I  have  ventured  to  give  the  above  name  to  a  sub- 
stance which  is  commonly  prepared  by  druggists,  but  which  has 
hitherto  been  without  any  special  designation.  There  is  no  autho- 
rised formula,  and  the  above  quantities  may  be  varied  according 
to  the  object  for  which  it  is  required.  The  ^utta  percha  does  not 
dissolve  in  the  chloroform,  but  it  very  quickly  softens  and  swells 
up,  and  when  shaken  with  the  remaining  fluid,  forms  a  dark  brown 
semi-liquid  mixture.  On  standing  at  rest  the  ingredients  separate 
again,  the  gutta  percha  rising  to  the  surface ;  but  they  readily  mix 
again  when  again  shaken  together.  If  it  becomes  too  thick  from  the 
evaporation  of  the  chloroform,  it  can  be  remedied  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  more.  It  is  much  less  volatile  than  collodion,  and  may 
be  easily  kept  in  a  common  corked  bottle. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — When  applied  to  the  skin,  the 
chloroform  rapidly  evaporates  and  leaves  a  thin  film  of  gutta 
percha,  which  effectually  protects  the  surface  covered  by  it  from 
the  air.  If  applied  to  an  open  wound,  it  causes  a  momentary 
smarting.  The  purposes  for  which  it  is  used  are  similar  to  those 
for  which  collodion  is  employed  (see  Collodioii,  p.  284),  but  it  does 
not  form  so  firm  a  covering,  and  consequently  it  is  not  so  avail- 
able in  the  treatment  of  entropion.  In  superficial  wounds,  and 
scratches,  and  in  slight  erysipelas,  they  may  be  used  indifferently. 
Chloropercha  is  sometimes  used  for  stopping  carious  teeth,  in 
which  case  the  proportion  of  gutta  percha  should  be  greater  than 
that  which  is  ordered  above. 
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COLLODION     (Not  Off.) 

Take  of  Gun  cotton  or  xjloidine,  thirty  grains. 

Commercial  ajther  (sp.  gr.  not  lower  than  '760  or  -770), 
an  ounce. 

Shake  them  frequently  together,  and  keep  them  in  a  very  care- 
fully stopped  bottle. 

Remarks,  —  Gun  cotton  will  not  dissolve  in  pure  aether ;  and  if 
none  but  the  pure  article  is  at  hand,  it  must  be  mixed  with  a  little 
alcohol  so  as  to  raise  it  to  about  -760  or  770.  The  cotton  then 
dissolves  readily.* 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  prevent  the  sBther  from  evapo- 
rating, and  leaving  the  gun  cotton  as  a  solid  mass  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle.  If  the  cotton  cannot  be  obtained  ready  prepared,  it 
may  be  made  by  the  following  process ;  and  as  the  film  of  cotton 
is  inelastic,  it  sometimes  separates  from  the  skin,  owing  to  motion 
in  the  parts  which  it  covers.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
various  plans  have  been  proposed,  and  the  following  formula  has 
been  given,  not  only  for  preparing  the  gun  cotton  itself,  but  for 
making  elastic  collodion. 

ELASTIC  COLLODION. 

Take  of  Sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1  -847)  300  grains. 
Nitrate  of  potash,  very  dry,  200  grains. 

Mix  in  a  stone  ware  mortar,  and  add  of  carded  cotton  10  grains. 
Leave  them  in  contact  for  twelve  minutes,  withdraw  the  cotton, 
wash  it  with  cold  water  till  it  ceases  to  be  acid,  and  immerse  it 
in  1000  grains  of  water,  in  which  30  grains  of  carbonate  of 
potash  have  been  dissolved.  Remove  it,  and  again  wash  it  well, 
and  dry  it  at  a  temperature  not  above  86°  or  90°  F. 

Then  take  of  this  cotton  8  grains ;  common  sulphuric  aether 
125  grains;  place  them  in  a  wide-mouthed  flask,  and  add  of  alcohol 
(sp.  gr.  '825)  8  grains.  Agitate  them,  and  then  make  a  mixture  of 
Venice  turpentine,  castor  oil,  and  white  wax,  of  each  2  grains, 
aether  6  grains.  Heat  together  the  first  three  substances,  add  the 
aether,  and  combine  the  two  mixtures.f 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — This  substance  and  chloropercha 
can  scarcely  be  called  plasters  with  propriety,  although  they  answer 
many  of  the  purposes  of  such  remedies.  They  form  a  valuable 
application  to  superficial  wounds,  such  as  extensive  scratches  from 
falls  from  horseback,  &c. ;  and  a  variety  of  uses  of  a  similar  nature 
will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  the  surgeon.  But  one  of  the 
most  important  purposes  to  which  collodion  is  applied  is  in  the 
treatment  of  erysipelas.  The  free  application  of  tnis  ngent  some- 
times acts  beneficially,  by  reducing  the  congestion  of  the  vessels 

*  Edwards,  Ph.  Joum.  vol.  viil  May,  1849,  p.  8B5. 
t  Lauras,  Fh.  Joum.  voLxli.  Dec.  1852,  p.  303. 
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by  the  contraction  which  it  produces  as  it  dries  and  shrinks.  It 
acts  in  fact  upon  the  same  principle  as  a  carefully  and  firmly 
applied  bandage  upon  an  erysipelatous  limb,  or  as  tight  strapping 
to  a  swelled  testicle.  In  all  these  cases  the  dilated  vessels  are 
mechanically  emptied,  and  their  enfeebled  coats  supported  until 
they  have  regained  sufficient  health  and  tone  to  enaole  them  to 
perform  their  own  duty  unaided.  Having  observed  the  utility  of 
the  salts  of  iron  in  erysipelas,  M.  Aran  combined  equal  parts  of 
collodion  and  ethereal  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron.  When 
spread  on  the  skin  it  forms  a  thinner  and  more  elastic  covering 
than  collodion  alone,  and  does  not  crack  when  the  limb  is  moved. 
In  some  cases  of  chronic  congestion  of  the  capillaries  remaining 
after  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  or  of  any  cutaneous  affection  which 
has  left  the  vessels  weak,  the  disagreeable  redness  is  removed  for 
the  time,  and,  by  the  repeated  application  of  the  collodion,  even- 
tually cured,  upon  the  same  principle.  In  Herpes  preputialis  and 
labialis,  chapped  hands,  and  numerous  skin  diseases,  collodion  has 
also  been  used  with  good  effect.  In  entropium,  or  inversion  of  the 
eye-lids,  it  has  been  used  with  varying  success,  the  diversity  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  lachrymal  secretion.  The  loose  skin 
of  the  cheek,  or  of  the  upper  lid,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  to  be  drawn 
together  until  the  lid  is  fairly  everted,  and  the  collodion  must  then 
be  freely  applied  until  it  forms  a  firm  thick  layer.  If  the  tears  are 
carried  off  by  the  punctse,  this  will  adhere,  and  relief,  at  any  rate, 
if  not  eventually  a  perfect  cure,  will  be  obtained ;  but  if  the  tears 
run  over  the  face  the  collodion  speedily  becomes  moist  and  loosened 
from  the  skin,  and  no  good  is  effected.  In  all  such  cases,  therefore^ 
the  lachrymal  passages  must  be  placed  in  as  healthy  a  condition 
as  possible,  previous  to  employing  this  remedy  in  this  intractible 
disease.  In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  epididymis,  it  has  been 
proposed  on  the  same  grounds  as  in  erysipelas  by  Dr.  Lange  of 
Koni":sberg.  He  was  induced  to  try  pencilling  tlie  scrotum  with 
collodion,  and  it  was  of  service.  "  In  three  cases  a  single  appli- 
cation sufficed,  and  recovery  took  place  in  three,  four,  or  six  days. 
The  fourth,  a  man  who  practised  onanism,  suffered  from  swelling 
of  the  testicle  for  six  weeks,  with  slight  oedema  of  the  scrotum. 
He  was  cured  in  seven  days  by  two  applications.  The  fifth  patient 
had  suffered  from  orchitis  for  six  months,  and  was  cured  in  eleven 
days  after  three  applications." — Med,  Times  and  Gcus,^  May,  1853, 
p.  506. 


EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI,  L.  D,  E. 
Plaster  of  Ammontacum. 

Take  of  Ammoniacum,  prepared,  five  ounces. 

Diluted  acetic  acid,  eight  fluid  ounces. 
i).  AmmonilBlim,  3iv;  Proof  spirit,  fjv. 
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Dissolve  the  ammoniacum  in  the  acid  (spirit,  2>.); 
then  evaporate  the  liquor,  with  a  slow  fire,  constantly 
stirring,  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Medicinal  uses, — Stimnkmt  and  diseutient;  apptied  to  acroliiloiu 
tumours,  chronic  swellings  of  the  joints,  housemaid*!  knee,  fte. 
It  sometimes  causes  an  eruption,  which  does  no  barm  in  theM 

cases* 


EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  CUM  HYDRAR- 

GYRO,  L.D.E. 

Plaster  of  Ammoniacum  with  Mebcubt. 

Take  of  Ammoniacum,  prepared,  a  pound. 
Mercury,  three  ounces. 
Olive  oil,  a  fluid  drachm. 
Sulphur,  eight  grains. 
To  the  heated  oil,  gradually  add  the  sulphur,  stirring 
constantly  with  a  spatula,  until  they  incorporate ;  then 
rub  the  mercury  with  them,  until  globules  are  no  longer 
visible ;  lastly,  the  ammoniacum  being  melted,  and  added, 
by  degrees,  mix  them  all. 

D.  Ammoniac  plaster,  ^iv ;  Mercurial  plaster,  ^viij.  Melt  to- 
gether. 

Medicinal  uses.  —  Similar  to  the  former,  but  more  powerful, 
especially  in  venereal  nodes  and  buboes. 

EMPLASTRUM  ASSAFOETID-E,  E, 

ASSAFCETIDA   PlASTEB. 

Take  of  Litharge  plaster  and  assafoetida,  of  each,  two  ounces. 
Galbanuui  and  bees*  wax,  of  each,  one  ounce. 

Liquefy  the  gum  resins  together,  and  strain  them  ;  then  add  the 
plaster  and  wax,  also  in  a  fluid  state,  and  mix  them  all  thoroughly. 
Uses, —  A  stimulant  diseutient  plaster  to  chronic  swellings. 

EMPLASTRUM  BELLADONNJE,  L.D.E. 

Plaster  of  Deadly  Nightshade. 

Take  of  Soap  plaster. 

Extract  of  Belladonna,  of  each,^hrce  ounces. 
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To  the  plaster,  melted  with  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
add  the  extract,  and  mix,  conetantly  stimDg  until  they 
have  a  proper  consistence. 

E.  and  D,  Ext.  Belladonna,  ^;  Resin  plaster,  ^ij.  Melt,  and  mix 
as  above. 

Medicinal  uses, —  Anodyne  and  antispasmodic.  Applied  to  the 
sacrum,  it  relieves  pain  in  dysmenorrhom.  Dr.  Churchill  finds  it 
very  efficient  in  soothing  the  pain  of  irritable  uterus^  if  it  is  applied 
above  the  pubes.*  Applied  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  it  allays 
the  violent  palpitation  which  sometimes  occurs,  without  pericar- 
ditis, towards  the  end  of  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism ;  or  which 
may  be  occasioned  by  hysteria  or  other  causes. 

EMPLASTRUM  CALEFACIENS,  D, 
Wabbong  Plaster. 

Take  of  Plaster  of  Spanish  flies,  half  a  pound. 

Burgundy  pitch,  five  pounds  and  a  half. 
Melt  them  together. 
Uses. —  In  c&onic  rheumatic  pains. 


EMPLASTRUM  CANTHARIDIS,  L.D.E. 
Canthaiudes  Plaster,  or  Plaster  of  Spanish  Flies. 

Synonyme.    £mpL  Epispasticum.     Kmpl.  Lyttse.    EmpL  Yesicatoriom. 

Take  of  Cantharides,  rubbed  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
a  pound. 
Wax, 

Mutton  suet,  of  each,  seven  ounces  and  a  half. 
Kesin,  three  ounces. 
Lard,  six  ounces. 
Add  the  resin,  first  melted,  to  the  wax,  the  suet,  and 
the  lard,  melted  together.     Then  remove  them  all  from 
the  fire,  and  a  little  before  they  become  solid,  stir  in 
the  cantharides  and  mix  them. 

D,   Spanish  flics,  Jvi. ;  Yellow  wax,  resin,  and  lard,  of  each,  Jiv. 
£.  Cantharides,  resin,  bees*  wax,  and  suet,  of  each,  ^ij.     Pro- 
ceed as  above. 

ft  *  Lancet,  1839-40,  voL  il  p.  273. 
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EMPLASTRUM  CANTHARIDIS  COMPOSITUM,  E. 

Compound  Blisterino  Plaster. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  four  ounces  and  a  half. 

Bursundy  pitch  and  cantharides,  of  each,  three  ounces. 
Bees  wax,  one  ounce. 
Verdigris,  half  an  ounce. 

White  mustard  seed  and  black  pepper,  of  each,  two 
drachms. 

Liquefy  the  wax  and  Burgundy  pitch ;'  add  the  turpentine,  and 
while  the  mixture  is  hot,  sprinkle  into  it  the  remaining  articles,  pre- 
viously in  fine  powder  and  mixed  together.  Stir  the  whole  briskly 
as  it  concretes  m  cooling. 

Uses. —  The  addition  of  the  other  substances  is  supposed  to 
render  this  plaster  more  certain  in  its  effects. 

Remarks  upon  the  Emplastrum  carUharidis.  —  The  oleaginous 
principles  of  the  plaster  combine  chemically  with  the  cantharidin, 
and  therefore  heat  may  be  beneficially  applied ;  but  it  should  be 
moderate,  as  this  principle  is  volatile  {ChrUtison  Dispensatory), 
Donovan,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  the  heat  should  not  be  mode- 
rate, and  that  the  temperature  of  boiling  oil  is  beneficial  rather 
than  injurious,  as  the  active  principle  is  thus  more  entirely  dis- 
solved by  the  oil.  He  states  tnat  blistering  plaster,  which  he  made 
at  a  high  temperature,  was  considerably  more  active  and  efficient 
than  that  made  at  a  moderate  heat.  I  have  myself  long  been  con- 
vinced, from  experience,  that  a  heat  much  above  that  usually 
thought  admissible,  is  not  detrimental  to  the  activity  of  the  plaster. 
There  are  various  active  solutions  of  cantharidin,  and  thin  paper 
soaked  in  them,  and  used  instead  of  this  plaster,  is  more  elegant 
and  convenient,  and  less  disagreeable.  The  plaster  should  not 
generally  be  retained  more  than  twelve  hours,  and  for  an  infant 
or  young  child,  not  above  two  to  six  hours,  and  a  poultice  should 
afterwards  be  applied  to  the  little  patient 

CANTHARIDES. 

Description  and  varieties, —  Cantharides  are  characterised  by  the 
brilliant  green  or  coppery-green  colour  of  their  wing  scales.  They 
are  sometimes,  when  entire,  adulterated  with  the  golden  beetle, 
which  is  much  broader  in  proportion  than  the  true  Spanish  fly ; 
or,  when  powdered,  with  euphorbium.  This  latter  fraud  is  de- 
tected with  difficulty,  and  its  presence  is  said  to  increase  the  pain 
of  the  blistering  plaster,  without  augmenting  its  efficacy.  The 
insects,  whilst  alive,  become  sluggish  towards  eveniiig,  and  are 
then  shaken  ofi*  the  trees  into  a  cloth,  and  killed  by  exposure  to 
the  vapour  of  acetic  acid,  or  of  oil  of  turpentine,  lliey  are  com- 
monly called  Spanish  flies ;  but  are  now  brought  in  great  numbers 
from  St.  Petersburgh,  Sicily,  and  Astracan.     Thejjire  liable  to  be 
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Attacked  by  an  indect,  wbicb  eats  the  greater  portion  of  them; 
but  which  does  not  {Thomson^  Land.  Uispensatory)^  which  doei 
(^Christisofiy  Dispensatory),  devour  also  their  active  principle.  They 
are  best  preserved  in  di^  well-stopped  bottles ;  and  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantityof  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  useful  for  this  purpose 
(jChristison),    They  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  the  state  of  powder. 

Composition.— 'f\iQii  active  insredient  is  cantharidin,  which  is 
a  crystalline  substance,  and  volatile  at  a  heat  above  212°  F.  It  is 
probably  a  solid  oil  (Pereira),  It  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  oils, 
and  ffither,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  and  possesses  all  the  active 
principles  of  the  insect.  Cantharidin,  when  isolated,  is  not  soluble 
m  water,  cold  alcohol,  or  in  acetic  acid  ;  but  whilst  in  its  natural 
combination  in  the  insect  it  is  dissolved  by  all  these  menstrua; 
each  of  which  is  accordingly  used  in  the  Pharmacopceia. 

Tests, —  It  is  sometimes  important  to  prove  the  presence  of  can- 
tharides,  for  medico-legal  purposes.  The  wing  scales  may  remain 
long  in  the  stomach  without  being  affected ;  and  they  have  even 
been  distinguished  by  their  shining  green  particles,  nine  months 
after  interment  of  the  body.  These  are  not,  however,  sufficient  to 
prove  its  presence.  Pereira  says  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
or  suspected  solid  matters  are  t-o  be  digested  several  times  in  aether, 
and  the  clear  solutions  being  poured  off,  or  separated  by  filtration, 
are  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  extract  obtained  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  inside  of  the  lip,  and  it  will  raise  a  blister,  if  can- 
tharides  are  present. 

Medicinal  properties, —  Acro^narcotic ;  diuretic  ;  vesicant;  emms' 
nagogue ;  aphrodisiac  f  When  taken  in  large  or  poisonous  doses, 
cantharides  excites  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  of 
the  urinary  organs;  ptyalism,  excessive  abdominal  tenderness, 
bloody  stools,  horrible  griping,  strangury,  bloody  urine,  or  sup- 
pression of  this  excretion ;  headache,  delirium,  convulsions,  and 
coma.  Even  when  applied  externally,  it  sometimes  causes  severe 
strangury.  This  used  to  be  much  more  common  formerly  than  at 
present,  as  a  blistering  plaster  was  generally  kept  on  for  twenty- 
lour  hours,  whilst  it  is  now  seldom  retained  more  than  twelve  or 
eighteen  hours.  Taken  internally  in  small  doses,  it  excites  irrita- 
tion of  the  urinary  organs,  and  sometimes  copious  diuresis.  Chris- 
tison,  however,  nnds  this  effect  generally  feeble  and  uncertain 
(Dispensatory),  It  stimulates  the  bladder,  and  induces  frequent 
micturition.  It  sometimes  checks  excessive  mucous  discharges 
from  the  urinary  organs.  Its  aphrodisiac  powers  are  very  uncer- 
tain, and  are  not  often  manifested  except  in  poisonous  doses.  It 
has  been  used  to  cause  abortion ;  but  its  effects  are  very  uncertain, 
and  so  dangerous  that  it  has  occasioned  death  in  several  instances. 
Ivocally  applied,  cantharides  causes  at  first  redness  and  pain,  and 
ultimately  vesication;  but  sometimes  the  skin  seems  almost  un- 
susceptible of  this  effect.  In  this  case,  the  previous  application  of 
a  mustard  poultice,  or  fomenting  the  skin  with  hot  water,  enables 
it  to  act  more  effectually.  In  some  irritable  skins,  and  in  very 
low  states  of  tlie  system,  as  in  typhus,  severe  sloughing  sometimes 
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follows  the  application  of  a  blistering  plaster ;  and  tliis  effect  Sa 
Terj  liable  to  occur  after  scarlatina,  on  which  account  we  should 
be  very  guarded  in  their  use  afler  this  disease.  Occasionallj^,  the 
mark  len  after  a  common  blister  remains  for  some  weeks :  but  it 
ultimately  disappears.  The  strangury  which  is  sometimes  occa- 
sioned is  best  reiieved  by  very  copious  draughts  of  barler  water, 
or  some  mucilaginous  drink,  and  a  little  sweet  spirit  of  mtre.  It 
18  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  camphor  is  a  specific  for  this  painful 
accompaniment  of  the  blister.  The  strangury  may,  however,  be 
oAen  prevented  by  placing  a  piece  of  very  thin  silver  paper,  soaked 
in  vinegar,  between  the  plaster  and  the  skin,  and  by  not  keeping 
it  on  too  long.  K  it  can  be  avoided,  a  blister  should  not  be  ap- 
plied upon  a  part  which  has  been  newly  shaved,  as  the  skin  in  such 
cases  is  sometimes  very  sensitive. 

Antidotet. —  None  specific.  Bleeding,  emetics,  diluents,  and  the 
general  treatment  necessary  to  subdue  inflammation. 

Uses, —  In  dropsies,  the  tincture  has  sometimes  done  good.  It 
should  be  avoided  when  there  is  any  renal  irritation,  as  in  aOntminuna^ 
until  all  the  acute  symptoms  have  been  subdued,  by  local  depletion 
and  other  appropriate  treatment,  such  as  hot  baths,  diaphoretics, 
and  hydragogue  cathartics,  afler  which  it  is  frequently  of  consi- 
derable service.  It  should,  however,  be  discontinued  if  the  quantity 
of  albumen  is  increased  during  its  employment.  It  has  been 
recommended  also  in  the  latter  stages  of  hydrocephalus  by  Dr. 
Williams,  who  has  seen  children  recover,  under  its  use,  in  appa- 
rently the  last  stages  of  this  intractable  disease,  after  other 
remeoies  have  been  tried  without  avail.  In  indolent  ulcers  (see 
TnicT.  Canth.).  In  incontinence  of  urine^  which  is  not  very  un- 
common in  children,  and  in  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  it  has  been 
beneficially  taken  internally.  A  blister  may  be  applied  to  the  loins 
in  hysterical  retention  of  urine.  In  some  obstinate  gleets,  Fe- 
reira  finds  the  combination  of  tinctura  ferri  sesquicUoridi  and 
tinctura  cantharidis  the  most  efficient  form.  In  inflammation  of 
almost  every  organ,  blisters  are  applied  afler  the  more  active 
symptoms  are  subdued  by  previous  depletion.  They  seldom  do 
mucn  good  if  applied  before  depletion  has  been  employed ;  but  in 
the  various  inflammatory  complications  of  fever  in  towns,  previous 
bleeding  is  generally  omitted,  as  the  inhabitants  frequently  cannot 
bear  the  loss  of  blood.  In  erysipelas,  blisters  are  sometimes  applie<l 
in  order  to  localise  the  inflammation;  and,  in  erysipelas  of  the  head^ 
they  are  applied  to  the  extremities,  on  the  principles  of  counter- 
irritation  or  revulsion.  In  chronic  inflammations  of  the  joints,  of 
the  eye,  or  of  other  parts,  perpetual  blisters  are  often  employed ; 
t.  0.  the  blistered  surface  is  prevented  from  healing  by  being  dressed 
with  savine  or  cantharides  ointment.  A  blister  to  the  perineum  is 
sometimes  useful  in  gleets.  It  is  not  now  believed  that  the  efficacy 
of  a  blister  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  serum  removed,  but  upon 
the  amount  of  inflammation  induced.  Sometimes,  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  blistering  plaster,  a  vesicle  does  not  rise  until  a  poultice 
has  been  kept  upon  the  skin  for  a  few  hours. 
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EMPLASTRXJM  CUMIN^  L. 
Cumin  Plaster. 

Take  of  Cumin^  caraway^  laurel  berries,  wax,  of  each, 
three  ounces. 
Burgundy  pitchy  prepared,  three  pounds. 
Olive  oil,  water,  of  each,  a  fluid  ounce  and  a 
half. 
To  the  pitch  and  wax  melted  together,  add  the  dry- 
ingredients  rubbed  to  a  powder,  the  oil,  and  the  water ; 
then  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 

This  is  a  stimulant,  detergent  plaster,  and  is  applied  to  languid 
ulcers,  which  require  stimulating. 

EMPLASTRUM  FERRI,  L.  D.  E. 
Steel  Plaster. 

Synonyme,    EmpL  Thuris.    £mpL  Boborans. 

Take  of  Sesquioxide  of  iron,  one  ounce. 

Frankincense,    prepared  (Burgundy  pitch, 

JD.),  two  ounces. 
Lead  plaster,  eight  ounces. 

E,  Lead  plaster,  $ij ;  Resin,  5yj ;  Olive  oil,  f  5iiJ8S ;  Bees*  wax, 
5iij ;  Red  oxide  of  iron,  ^. 

Sprinkle  the  sesquioxide  into  the  plaster  and  the 
frankincense  melted  together  over  a  slow  fire,  and  mix. 


EMPLASTRUM  GALBANI,  L. 
Plaster  of  Galbanum. 

Take  of  Galbanum,  prepared,  eight  ounces. 
Plaster  of  lead,  three  pounds. 
Turpentine,  one  ounce. 
Frankincense  (resin  of  the  spruce  fir),  pre- 
pared, three  ounces, 
us 
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To  the  galbanum  and  turpentine,  melted  together, 
first  add  the  frankincense,  then  the  plaster,  melted  with 
a  slow  fire,  and  mix  them  alL 

Medicinal  uses.  — Stimtdant ;  discuHent  It  is  serviceable  in  cases 
of  indolent  glandular  enlargements  of  a  stmmoiis  character,  and  is 
also  applied  to  the  chest  in  chronic  pulmonary  complaints,  and  to 
the  loms  in  rickety  children,  as  a  support  to  the  lower  extremities. 

EMPLASTRUM  GUMMOSUM,  E. 

Gum  F14ASTBR. 

Take  of  Litharge  plaster,  four  ounces. 

Ammoniac,  galbanum,  and  bees*  wax,  of  each,  half  an 
ounce. 
Melt  together,  and  mix. 

Medicinal  uses, — The  same  as  £mp.  Gralbani. 


EMPLASTRUM  HYDRARGYRI,  L.D.E. 

Mercurial  Plaster. 

Take  of  Mercury,  three  ounces. 
Plaster  of  lead,  a  pound. 
Olive  oil,  a  fluid  drachm. 
Sulphur,  eight  gndns. 
To  the  heated  oil  add  the  sulphur  gradually,  stirring 
constantly  with  a  spatula  until  they  incorporate ;  after- 
wards rub  the  mercury  with  them,  until  globules  are 
no  longer  visible ;  then  gradually  add  the  plaster  melted 
with  a  slow  fire,  and  mix  them  all. 

D.  Mercury,  \\\ ;  Resin,  Jij  ;  Oil  of  turpentine,  f  5I ;  Litharge 

Elaster,  Jxii.  Dissolve  the  resin  in  the  turpentine  with  the  aid  of 
eat,  add  the  mercury,  and  rub  them  together  until  metallic 
globules  cease  to  be  visible,  and  the  mixture  assumes  a  dark  grey 
colour,  then  add  the  litharge  plaster,  previously  melted,  and  stir 
the  mixture  constantly  until  it  stiffens  on  cooling. 

E.  Mercury,  5iij  ;  Olive  oil,  f  5ix ;  Resin,  Jj ;  Litharge  plaster, 
Jvi.  Liquefy  together  the  oil  and  resin,  rub  in  the  mercury,  and 
proceed  as  above  in  the  Ph,  D, 

Medicinal  uses, — Alterative ;  discutient.  It  is  less  powerful  than 
tlie  emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro.  The  addition  of  the 
sulphur  causes  the  extinction  of  the  mercury  more  auickly  than  if 
fatty  matters  alone  are  used.    The  greater  part  or  the  mercury 
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is  probably  only  mecbanicallj  divided.  Some  of  it  is  in  the  state 
of  sulphuret  It  is  still  disputed  whether  much  or  any  of  it  be- 
comes ozidL»ed. 

EMPL.  LYTHARGYRI,  D.  E,,  see  Empl.  Plumbi. 

2>.  Litharge  in  verj  fine  powder,  Ibv ;  Olive  oil,  cong. ;  Water, 
Oii. 

JE.  Litharffe  in  fine  powder,  Jv;  Olive  oil,  f  Jxii ;  Water,  f  ^iii* 
Boil  all  together,  constantly  stirring  till  the  oil  and  litharge  umte, 
replacing  Uie  water  if  it  evaporate  too  fast 


EMPLA  STRUM  OPII,  L.D.E. 
Opium  Plaster. 

Take  of  Extract  of  opium,  an  ounce. 

Frankincense  (resin  of  the  spruce  fir)  pre- 
pared, two  ounces. 
Plaster  of  lead,  eight  ounces. 
Boiling  water,  one  fluid  ounce. 
To  the  melted  frankincense  add  the  plaster  melted 
with  a  slow  fire,  and  the  extract  first  mixed  with  the 
water:   and  evaporate  with  a  gentle  heat,  constantly 
stirring,  to  a  suitable  consistence. 

D.  Opium  in  very  fine  powder,  ^ ;  Resin  plaster,  ^ix. 

E,  Powdered  opium,  5^ ;  Burgundy  pitch,  J^U »  Litharge 
plaster,  Jxii. 

Medicinal  uses, — Anodyne ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  really 
possesses  any  power  beyond  that  of  protecting  the  skin  firom  friction 
and  irritation. 


EMPLASTRUM  PICIS,  L.  E. 
Pitch  Plaster. 

Sywmyme.    Emplastnun  Ficis  Burgundicfe. 

Take  of  Burgundy  pitch,  prepared,  two  pounds. 
Frankincense,  prepared,  a  pound. 
Besin,  wax,  each  four  ounces. 
Expressed  oil  of  nutmegs,  an  ounce. 
Olive  oil,  water,  each,  two  fluid  ounces. 

n  3 
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To  the  frankincense,  pitch,  resin,  and  wax  melted 
together,  add  the  oils  and  the  water.  Lastly^  evaporate 
them  all,  constantly  stirring,  to  a  proper  consistence. 

JE,  Burgundy  pitch,  fi>'i8s;  Resin,  Bees'  wax,  each  Jii;  Oil  of 
Mace,  Js* ;  Olive  oil.  Water,  each  Ji.    Melt  together. 

Description. — Burgundy  pitch  is  obtained  by  melting  common 
frankincense  (Abietis  resma;  Thus)  in  hot  watar  and  straining 
it  through  a  coarse  cloth,  by  which  means  some  volatile  oil  and  the 
impurities  are  removed.  It  is  a  brownish-yellow  solid,  which  has  a 
slight  and  a^eeable  odour,  and  readily  takes  the  form  of  the  vessel 
in  which  it  is  kept. 

Fbankincense  (Thus ;  Abietis  resina),  or  the  resin  of  the  spruce 
fir,  is  a  spontaneous  exudation  from  the  Abies  excelsa.  It  nas  a 
yellow  colour  and  an  agreeable  odour,  and  generally  contains 
fragments  of  wood  broken  from  the  tree  when  the  resin  is  scraped 
off.     It  is  brittle,  but  yields  to  the  finger  when  pressed. 

Substances  far  which  it  may  be  mistcuien.  —  Frankincense  is  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  elemi,  from  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  it.  It  is  stated  that  the  elemi,  which  comes  from 
Holland,  is  nothing  but  common  frankincense.  Burgundy  pitch 
is  not  very  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  any  thing  else. 

Adulterations,  —  The  Burgundy  pitch  of  the  shops  is  generally  an 
artificial  compound  of  common  resin,  water,  and  palm  oil.  Some- 
times it  is  made  from  old  American  turpentine. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. —  Burgundy  pitch  forms  a  very 
tenacious  plaster,  which,  if  long  worn,  produces  great  itching,  and 
at  length  considerable  pustular  eruption.  It  is  never  used  inter- 
nally. Externally,  as  a  counter-irritant,  it  is  applied  to  the  chest 
in  the  form  of  plaster  to  remove  chronic  coughs ;  it  Lb  also  applied 
to  the  loins  in  lumbago,  and  to  the  joints  in  some  chronic  articular 
affections. 


EMPLASTRUM  PLUMBI,  L. 
Lead  Plaster. 

Synxmyme.    Diachylon  Simplex. 

Take  of  Oxide  of  lead,  rubbed  to  very  fine  powder, 
six  pounds. 
Olive  oil,  a  gallon. 
Water,  two  pints. 
Boil  them  together  with  a  slow  fire,  constantly  stir- 
ring, until  the  oil  and  oxide  of  lead  unite  into  the  con- 
sistence of  a  melted  plaster ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to 
add  a  little  boiling  water,  if  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
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which  was  used  in  the  beginnmg  should  be  evaporated 
before  the  end  of  the  boiling. 

Remarks,  —  In  this  preparation  the  oxide  of  lead  acts  the  part  of 
an  alkali  or  base  towards  the  oil,  converting  it  into  margaric  and 
oleic  acids  (see  Sapones),  which  combine  with  the  oxide  of  lead, 
and  form  the  emplastrum  plumbi,  which  is,  therefore,  essentially 
a  9oapj  with  a  metallic  instead  of  an  alkaline  basis. 

Properties  and  uses,  —  It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
many  other  plasters,  and  is  a  common  application  to  excoriations, 
and  for  retaining  the  edges  of  fresh-cut  wounds  in  a  state  of  appo- 
sition, and  defending  them  from  the  air.  For  this  latter  purpose 
it  is,  however,  scarcdy  sufficiently  adhesive. 


EMPLASTRUM  POTASSn  lODIDI,  L. 

Plasteb  of  Iodide  op  Potassium. 

Take  of  Iodide  of  potassium,  an  ounce. 

Frankincense,  prepared,  six  ounces. 
Wax,  six  drachms. 
Olive  oil,  two  fluid  drachms. 
To  the  frankincense  and  wax  melted  together  add 
the  iodide,  first  rubbed  with  the  oil,  and  stir  diligently 
until  they  are  cold.     Thb  plaster  is  to  be  spread  on 
linen  rather  than  leather. 

Medicinal  uses,  —  The  plaster  is  to  be  applied  to  indolent  scro- 
fulous tumours,  or  chronic  enlargements,  nodes,  &c. 


EMPLASTRUM  RESIN^  L.D.E. 
Besik  Plasteb. 

Synonyme,    Emplastrum  Resinosum,  E,    Emplastrum  Commune 
Adhffisivum.    Emplastrum  Saponis  compositom,  2>. 

Take  of  Resin,  half  a  pound  (^j,  E.), 

Lead  plaster,  three  pounds  (^v,  J?.). 
To  the  plaster,  melted  with  a  slow  fire,  add  the  resin 
first  melted,  and  mix. 

D,  Resin,  Jiv ;  Litharge  plaster,  Ibij  ;  Castile  soap,  in  powder,  ^ij* 
Medicinal  uses.  —  Stimulant ;  adhesive.    It  is  the  most  common 

form  of  sticking  plaster,  being  more  adhesive  than  the  lead  plaster. 

It  irritates  some  peculiarly  tender  skins. 

u  4 
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EMPLASTRUM  SAPONIS,  L.D.E. 
Soap  Plasteb. 

Take  of  Soap»  sliced,  half  a  pound. 
Lead  plaster,  three  pounds. 
Kesin,  one  ounce. 
The  plaster  being  melted  over  a  slow  fire,  add  the 
soap  and  resin  fresh  melted ;  then  boil  all  down  to  a 
proper  consistence,  constantly  stirring. 

E.  Litharge  plaster,  ^v ;  Gum  plaster,   Jij ;  Castile  soap,  in 
shavings,  ^. 
D.  Casule  soap  in  powder,  Jiv ;  Litharge  plaster,  Ibiiss. 

Remarks.  —  The  resin  is  introduced  into  this  formula  in  the 
present  Pharmacopoeia  in  order  to  render  the  plaster  somewhat  more 
adhesive,  and  to  diminish  its  too  great  brittleness. 

Medicinal  uses,  —  Soap  plaster  is  merely  used  as  an  unirritating 
support  in  cases  of  fractured  limbs,  and  for  other  similar  purposes. 

EMPLASTRUM  SAPONIS  COMPOSITUM,  D.,  see  Empi. 

BEsiNiC:. 

EMPLASTRUM  SIMPLEX,  E. 

Simple  Plaster. 

Take  of  Bees*  wax,  ^iii ;  Suet,  and  Resin,  of  each,  ^ii*  Melt  them 
together,  and  stir. 
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ENEMATA. 

ENEMAS  (GLYSTERS). 

Remarks. — Purgative  or  demulcent  enemas  should  possess  a 
temperature  of  about  94^  F.  or  96®  F.  If  lower  than  this  thejr 
will  feel  cool,  and  not  act  so  efficaciously. 

ENEMA  ALOES,  L. 
Aloes  Gltsteb. 

Take  of  Aloes,  two  scruples. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  fifteen  grains. 

Decoction  of  barley,  half  a  pint. 
Mix^  and  rub  them  together. 

Remarks, — The  carbonate  of  potash  is  here  used,  in  order  to 
dissolve  the  resin  of  the  aloes. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  is  employed  for  dislod^n^  ascarides  from  the 
rectum,  and  likewise  as  a  stimulant  in  constipation  attendant  upon 
amenorrhoea,  or  any  other  circumstance  in  which  there  is  no  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels. 

ENEMA  ANODYNUM,  E. 
Arodtnb  Gltsteb. 

Take  of  Decoction  of  starch,  f^ii* 

Tincture  of  opium,  f  5ss  to  fjj. 
Mix. 

Properties  and  uses. — See  Enema  Oph.  p.  300. 

ENEMA  AQU^  FRIGIDiE.    (Not  Off.) 

Enema  or  Simpjle  Cold  Watbb. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Grarvin  has  found  this  enema  of  great  seryice,  in  ob- 
stinate cases  of  internal  piles.  A  few  ounces  (4  to  S)  of  cold  water 
may  be  thrown  into  the  rectum  by  means  of  a  common  two-ounce 
syringe  with  a  curved  pipe,  or  an  elastic  india  rubber  bottle,  im- 
mediately before  every  attempt  to  empty  the  bowels,  and  should,  if 
possible,  be  retained  a  few  minutes,  after  which  the  fsscea  pass  in 
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a  softened  state,  **  without  the  least  straining  or  irritation.  It  is  yery 
important  to  urge  upon  the  patient  the  continuance  of  the  enemas 
for  some  time  fS'ter  ne  feels  as  if  cured,  in  order  to  prevent  a  re- 
lapse ;  but  so  decided  is  the  relief  afforded,  that  few  persons  would 
be  disposed  to  abandon  it,  if  it  were  not  for  the  mconvenience 
of  usins  the  apparatus.  Active  purgation  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  ♦ 


ENEMA  ASSAFCETIDiB,  L. 

ASSAFCBTIDA   GlTSTER. 

Take  of  Assafoetlda,  prepared,  a  drachm. 

Barley  water,  half  a  pint 
Rub  the  assafoetida  with  the  decoction  (barley  water) 
added  by  degrees,  until  they  are  well  mixed. 

^  Remarks, — The  quantity  of  barley  water  is  too  small,  as  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  fluid  is  generally  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
bowels  to  act,  so  as  to  return  the  glyster.  A  pint  at  least  is  the 
smallest  quantity  which  will  generally  act  sufficiently.  This  glyster 
may  be  much  more  conveniently  made  by  adding  two  drachms  of 
foetid  spirit  of  ammonia  to  a  pint  of  common  gruel. 

Medicinal  uses, — To  expel  flatus  and  empty  the  bowels  in  the 
constipation  of  hysterical  women. 

ASSAFCETIDA,  Fsbula  Assafcetida  (Pentandrla  Digynia ; 

Umbelliferse). 

Description  and  oarieties, — Assafoetida  is  obtained  from  incisions 
in  the  roots  of  this  plant.  At  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  the 
earth  is  du^  away  from  about  them,  and  the  plant  is  cut  down 
level  with  the  ground.  The  root  is  then  sliced  transversely,  and 
covered  up  to  protect  it  from  the  sun.  The  juice  (assafoetida)  ex- 
udes and  dries.  In  a  day  or  two  it  is  scraped  ofi*,  and  another  in- 
cision made  below  the  last. 

Assafoetida  occurs  both  in  separate  tears  and  in  lumps,  which 
may  be  seen  sometimes  to  consist  of  agglutinated  tears.  It  is  gene- 
r^f^  hard,  but  is  sometimes  as  soft  as  a  stifl*  extract.  It  has  a  pe- 
culiar, and  to  most  people  very  disagreeable  odour;  and  it  has 
a  very  characteristic  pink  or  plum  colour,  when  a  fresh  cut  surface 
has  lleen  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  light.  This  colour  is 
permanent. 

It  is  partially  soluble  in  alcohol  and  sether,  and  though  not 
soluble  in  water,  is  capable  of  forming  an  emulsion  when  triturated 

*  Banking's  Abs.  voL  xiv.  p.  133. 
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with  It.  It  is  powdered  with  difficulty  unless  mixed  with  a  little 
carbonate  of  potash. 

Substances  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken.  —  Oalhanwn  or  sagape- 
num.  It  is  distinguished  from  both  by  its  powerful  odour,  and  by 
the  pink  colour  of  Its  cut  surface. 

Medicinal  properties. — Assafcetlda  is  the  most  powerful  of  the 
gum-resins,  and  Is  antispasmodic,  stimulant,  and  laxative.  It  in- 
creases the  pulse  and  animal  beat,  and  frequently  causes  headache 
and  eiddlncss.  It  is  liable  to  disorder  the  digestive  organs  if  there 
is  a  disposition  to  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  has 
a  remarkable  power  in  controlling  spasmodic  affections,  and  those 
convulsive  disorders  which  arise  from  causes  independent  of  dis- 
ease In  the  nervous  centres  themselves.  According  to  Dr.  M. 
Hall,  It  acts  through  the  excitar  nerves,  whilst  its  e&cis  are  ma- 
nifested through  the  motor  nerves.  Assafoetlda  causes  disagreeable 
eructations  and  occasions  the  expulsion  of  flatus  from  the  intes- 
tines, and  quickens  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels. 

Uses.  —  Assafoetlda  is  most  valuable  in  hysteria,  and  is  much 
used  to  relieve  the  acute  spasmodic  pains  so  common  in  this 
disease,  and  to  relieve  the  bowels  from  the  habitual  state  of  flatu- 
lent constipation.  In  flatulent  colic,  and  in  the  flatulence  which 
occurs  In  some  cases  of  peritonitis.  It  Is  employed  with  advantage  as 
an  enema.  In  infantile  convulsions.  It  Is  useful  as  a  glyster.  In  hoop* 
ing  cough,  it  has  been  found  beneficial,  but  its  onenslve  taste  is  a 
great  objection.  Pereira  has  often  found  it  of  great  service  in  the 
chronic  catarrh  of  old  people,  when  the  cough  assumes  a  spasmodic 
character ;  and  In  the  catarrh  of  young  persons,  which  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  great  sweating  and  loss  of  flesh.  In  chlorosis,  as 
an  emmena^ogue,  it  oflen  disappoints  us.  It  is  much  used  by  the 
Eastern  nations  as  a  condiment. 

Composition. —  Volatile  oil,  which  contains  sulphur.  Hence  if 
the  pll.  galb.  co.  Is  folded  In  silver  leaf  to  conceal  the  taste,  the  leaf 
is  blackened.  Resin  and  gum ;  which  latter  suspends  the  resin  in 
water  when  rubbed  up  with  it. 

Dose, — Gr.  ij  to  gr.  vi. 

ENEMA  CATHARTICUM,  D.E. 
Cathartic  Enbbca. 

D.  Take  of  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  one  ounce. 

Olive  oil,  one  fluid  ounce. 
Barley  water,  sixteen  fluid  ounces. 

E.  Sulph.  magnes.  ^ ;  Sugar,  Jj  ;  Senna,  Jss ;  Olive  oil,  f  ^  ; 
Boiling  water,  Jxvj. 

Infuse  the  senna  for  an  hour,  dissolve  the  salts  and  sugar,  add 
the  oil,  and  mix. 

Medicinal  uses.-^  This  is  a  common  and  useful  glyster  in  obstinate 
constipation.  ' 
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ENEMA  COLOCYNTHIDIS,  L. 
CoLooTNTH  Enema. 

Take  of  Extract  of  colocynth,  half  a  drachm. 

Soft  soapy  an  ounce. 

Water,  a  pint 
Mix,  and  rub  them  together. 

Medicinal  tue.  —  A  yerjr  efficient  enema  in  cases  of  obstinate 
constipation  and  colic 

ENEMA  FCETTOUM,  D.  E. 
F(BTn>  Enema. 

D,  Take  of  Tincture  of  assafoetida,  two  fluid  drachms. 

Warm  water,  Jxii* 
Mix. 

E,  Cathartic  enema,  f  ^zvi;  Tinct.  of  assafoetida,  f5ii*         i 
Medicinal  use*. — See  Ersma  AssAroBTiDJB.    p.  298. 

ENEMA  OPn,  L. 

Opium  Glyster. 

Take  of  Decoction  of  starch,  four  fluid  ounces. 

Tincture  of  opium,  thirty  minims. 
Mix. 

Medicinal  use. — The  bulk  of  the  fluid  is  small,  for  the  purpose 
6f  causing  it  to  be  retained  for  some  time,  so  that  it  may  act  as 
an  anodyne  for  irritable  bowels.  In  many  cases  half  the  quantity 
of  starch  is  better.  As  the  object  is  that  this  enema  should  hie 
retained,  it  ought  to  be  administered  almost  cold,  and  the  nurse 
should  press  the  finger,  coyered  with  a  soft  cloth,  against  the  anus 
for  ten  minutes,  so  as  to  retain  it  in  the  rectum.  .^Jler  this  length 
of  time  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  expelled — an  accident 
which  often  occurs  immediately,  if  this  precaution  is  neglected. 

ENEMA  TABACI,  Z.  D.  E. 

Tobacco  Enema. 

Take  of  Tobacco,  a  scruple. 

Water,  boiling,  half  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  an  hour^  and  strun. 
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E.  Tobacco,  ct.  zt  to  58S ;  Boiling  water,'  f  JviiL  Iniiise  for 
half  an  hour,  and  strain. 

Remarks,  —  It  is  the  dried  leayes  of  the  tobacco  which  are  em- 
ployed. 

TOBACCO,  NicoTiAHA  Tabacum  (Fentandria  Monogynia; 

Solanacese). 

Compogiiian,  —  NicoHna  is  the  actire  principle;  it  is  liquid,  co- 
lourless, alkaline,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  oil  of  almonds,  and 
sther.  It  has  an  acrid,  burning  taste,  and  the  odour  of  tobacco.  It 
is  Tolatile  at  284^  F.  Solid  volatile  oil^  which  exists  only  in  the 
dried  leaves ;  and  empyretanatic  oil. 

Medicinal  properties, — Acrid;  emetic;  diuretic;  sialogogue;  se» 
dative ;  laxative, 

Nicotina  is  so  powerful  that  a  single  drop  killed  a  dog  when 
applied  to  its  tongue. 

When  first  taken  by  a  person  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  tobacco 
causes  nausea,  cold  clammy  sweat,  great  prostration,  and  vomiting; 
sometimes  also  purging;  it  depresses  tne  hearths  action  without 
perceptibly  exciting  it,  and  proauces  intense  muscular  relaxation. 
When  taken  habitually  it  produces  a  soothing  effect  upon  the  nerves, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  smokers  it  clears  the  intellect.  It 
causes  an  increase  of  the  salivary  secretion,  and  assists  the  action  of 
the  bowels.  Many  habitual  smokers  are  affected  with  constipation, 
if  they  discontinue  its  use.  It  is  said  to  cause  dyspepsia;  and  I  have 
known  cases  in  which  this  effect  has  undoubtedly  been  produced : 
but  it  is  far  from  being  a  common  circumstance.  It  however  allays 
hunger,  perhaps  by  its  sedative  effect  upon  the  nerves  of  the  stomach ; 
and  I  have  been  informed  by  an  extensive  retail  tobacconist,  that 
the  consumption  of  tobacco  by  the  poor  is  always  the  greatest  in 
bad  times.  It  often  supplies  the  place  of  food  in  these  circum- 
stances. It  appears  sometimes  to  possess  stimulant  properties;  for 
I  have  repeatedly  noticed  that  men  who  were  almost  exhausted  by 
long-continued  severe  walking,  have  been  immediately  refreshed, 
and  enabled  to  continue  their  journey  on  taking  tobacco  as  a  quid. 
Its  effects  when  taken  in  the  form  of  snuff  are  well  known.  The 
operation  of  **  stoving "  or  drying  the  leaf,  in  the  preparation  of 
common  cut  tobacco,  is  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  work- 
men. The  sedative  effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  heart  appear  to  be 
produced  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  centres ;  for  if  the 
nead  is  removed  from  an  animal  poisoned  by  this  drug,  and  artifi- 
cial respiration  is  kept  up,  the  heart  does  not  become  paralysed;  but 
if  the  nead  is  allowed  to  remain,  this  effect  does  occur  (Brodie), 
Dr.  Stokes  alludes  to  the  frequency  of  palpitation  of  the  heart 
produced  by  excessive,  smoking,  "  Thb  often  occurs  in  young  men 
of  the  better  class  who  have  recently  entered  the  army,  and  have 
smoked  to  excess,  in  addition  to  other  irregularities.  It  is  rarely 
seen  among  peasants,  or  in  men  who  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty- 
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five.***  In  the  Liverpool  Eye  and  Ear  Lifirmary  so  many  cases 
of  partial  amaurosis  have  been  observed  amongst  men  who  chew 
much  tobacco,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  connect  the  two  as  cause 
and  effect ;  but  I  was  informed  bj  the  senior  surgeon  to  the  New 
York  Eye  Hospital,  that  amaurosis  is  a  rare  disease  amongst  their 
patients,  and  is  not  traceable  to  any  such  cause  even  when  it  does 
occur;  which  throws  considerable  doubt  upon  the  connection 
between  them.  Chewing  is,  however,  at  once  forbidden  to  the 
Liverpool  patients  as  a  preliminary  to  other  treatment,  and  the 
subject  is  one  which  deserves  attention,  and  may  perhaps  receive 
elucidation  from  observations  in  other  ophthalmic  mstitutions. 

The  empyreumatic  oil  produces  a  depressing  effect  similar  to 
that  causea  by  the  tobacco  itself;  and,  more  than  once,  death  has 
resulted  from  its  local  application  to  the  scalp  for  the  cure  of  ring- 
worm. 

Characteristic  effects,  —  Vomiting,  and  intense  muscular  and 
Tascnlar  depression.  It  is  distinguished  from  digitalis  by  producing 
greater  muscular,  and  less  vascular  prostration ;  and  in  its  greater 
effect  upon  the  secretions  generally;  and  from  beOadanna  and  hyos' 
cyoituf,  oy  contracting  the  pupil. 

Uses. — In  the  form  of  enema,  in  obstinate  obstructions  of  the  bowels^ 
ileuSy  lead  coliCy  strangulated  hemioj  retention  of  urine  from  spasm 
of  the  nech  of  the  bladder  ;  and  in  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri.  Some- 
times tobacco  smoke  is  thrown  into  the  rectum  by  a  pair  of  bellows 
in  these  affections.  Its  use  is  attended  with  great  danger ;  and  in 
more  than  one  instance  the  subject  of  a  strangulated  hernia  has 
died  from  the  immediate  effects  of  a  tobacco  enema.  It  is  also 
highly  dangerous  when  injected  into  the  vagina,  to  remove  rigidity 
of  the  08  uterL  Notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  the  majority 
of  eminent  surgical  writers  have  advised  its  cautious  employment 
before  resorting  to  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  now  be  entirely  superseded  by  chloroform  in 
these  cases.  It  sometimes  cuts  short  an  attack  of  spasmodic  asthma^ 
if  smoked  on  its  approach ;  and  it  is  used  in  the  same  way  for  the 
relief  of  toothache.  In  India  the  soldiers  are  in  the  habit  of  folding 
a  moistened  tobacco  leaf  round  the  testicle  to  cure  testitis.  It 
produces  excessive  nausea  and  depression,  but  usually  answers  the 
purpose  in  four  and  twentv  hours.  Tobacco  has  been  applied  in 
the  form  of  fomentations  along  the  spine  in  tetanus^  and  also  in  the 
form  of  enema.  I  have  seen  one  case  (a.  child  thirteen  years  old) 
in  which  the  fomentation  seemed  useful;  at  least  the  child  re- 
covered :  but  it  has  failed  in  so  many  others,  as  to  deserve  no  more 
confidence  than  any  other  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
The  infusion,  and  also  the  empyreumatic  oil,  have  been  applied 
locally  for  the  cure  of  ring- worm ;  but  they  are  both  dangerous 
and  inefficient. 

Antidotes.  ^- Hone.    Artificial  respiration  should  be  practised. 

*  On  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta,  q.  by  Lane.  Ap.  1854,  p.  394. 
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Green  tea  or  T^etable  astringents  and  stimulants  are  the  most 
useful. 

Do9e  and  admimstroHon.  —  Tobacco  is  not  administered  inter- 
nally ;  and  the  enema  is  its  only  officinal  preparation.  The  pro- 
portion  of  tobacco  ordered  is  3 j  to  Oss  of  boihng  water,  being  less 
than  in  the  last  Pharmacopoeia.  In  administering  it,  its  effects 
should  be  carefully  observed ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  if  necessarT, 
another  equal  portion  must  be  given,  but  the  quantity  of  5j  should 
never  be  exceeded. 


ENEMA  TEREBINTHINJE,  Z.  D.  E. 
Turpentine  Enema. 

Take  of  Oil  of  turpentine,  a  fluid  ounce. 

Yolk  of  one  egg. 

Barley  water,  nineteen  fluid  ounces  (f^xyi^ 
D.). 
Bub  the  oil  with  the  yolk,  and  mix  the  barley  water. 

Medicinal  use, — Employed  in  cases  of  intestinal  worms,  chiefly 
of  Utnia^  and  likewise  in  some  spasmodic  affections,  as  in  chorea. 
In  the  tympanitis  of  fever,  and  of  peritoneal  inflammationSi  and 
especially  of  puerperal  peritonitis. 
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WBNTIA  AnUI. 

Carui. 
Cinnamomi. 
Foeniculi. 
MenthflB  piperitie. 

w         pulegii. 

„         viridis. 
MTrifltriciB  MoscbatiB. 
PiinenUB. 


It 

»» 
n 
»f 
»» 
w 


Essence  of  Anise. 

CarawajF. 


«i 

91 

»» 

«9 
91 
99 
19 
91 


Cinnamon. 

Fennel. 

Peppermint. 

Pennyroyal. 

Spearmint. 

Nutmeg. 

Allspice. 

Rosemary. 


Rosmarini. 
U  prepared  by  dissolving  one  fluid  ounce  of  the  volatile  oil 
ibstance  in  nine  fluid  ounces  of  rectified  spirits. 
rtte9,  ««««,  ojnd  doses,  —  See  the  Spulits  of  the  respective 
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EXTRACT  A. 

EXTRACTS. 

In  preparing  extracts,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  eva- 
porate the  water  by  a  water-bath  in  a  pan  as  quickly 
as  possible,  towards  the  end  stirring  constantly  with  a 
spatula  until  a  proper  consistence  is  acquired  for  forming 
pills. 

(Most  of  them,  however,  may  be  obtained  of  greatly  superior 
quality  by  the  process  of  evaporation  in  vacuo,  and  the  extracts 
of  expressed  juices  cannot  perhaps  be  better  prepared  than  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  in  shallow  vessels  exposed  to  a  currert 
of  air,  E.) 

Remarks. — Extracts  contain  the  active  principle  of  vegetables 
in  a  more  concentrated  and  convenient  form,  than  that  in  which 
they  naturally  exist  in  the  plants.  They  are  prepared  in  different 
ways  according  to  the  nature  of  the  vegetable  suostance  operated 
upon.  The  active  principles  of  some  plants,  as  of  cinchona,  gen- 
tian, and  logwood,  are  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  they  are  there- 
fore boiled  in  this  menstruum,  until  the  whole  of  the  medicinal  in- 
gredients arc  dissolved  :  and  the  strained  solution,  being  evapo- 
rated, constitutes  the  extract.  Some  substances,  as  jalap,  which 
contain  resinous  constituents,  yield  them  only  to  proof  spirit,  which 
is  therefore  employed  as  water  is  in  the  other  cases.  The  latter 
are  termed  spirituous^  the  former  aqueous^  extracts. 

Under  the  class  of  extracts  are  now  included  what  were  for- 
merly termed  "  inspissated  juices. ^^  In  many  plants,  as  belladonna 
and  hyoscyamua,  the  active  principles  reside  in  their  juices;  and 
they  are  therefore  crushed  and  pressed  in  an  hydraulic  press,  until 
the  whole  of  the  juice  is  forced  out,  which  is  afterwards  evapo- 
rated. In  others,  as  lettuce  or  elaterium,  the  active  principles  re- 
side in  a  juice  which  exudes  when  the  plant  is  wounded;  and  it  b 
this  juice  alone  whicih  is  evaporated  to  form  the  extract. 

In  conducting  the  evaporation,  especially  of  these  juices,  great 
care  is  necessary  to  avoid  too  high  a  temperature,  as  some  of  the 
active  ingredients  are  dissipated  by  a  heat  below  that  of  boiling 
water ;  and  others  are  alt^jred  in  their  nature,  or  their  activity  is 
diminished.  Many  druggists  now,  therefore,  prepare  extracts  "  in 
vacuo  ;**  that  is,  they  evaporate  the  liquors  in  an  apparatus  from 
which  the  air  has  been  removed  by  an  air-pump,  and  from  which 
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the  steam  is  continually  withdrawn  in  same  way.  Bj  this  means 
the  temperature  at  which  the  liquids  boil  is  lowered  many  degrees, 
and  the  risk  of  injuring  their  virtues  is  lessened.  In  a  perfect 
vacuum  all  liquids  boil  at  140°  F.  helow  their  natural  boiling  point ; 
hence  water  boils  at  72°  F.,  and  ether  at  —44°  F.  But  as  the  pre- 
sence of  vapour  from  the  liquid  prevents  the  attainment  of  a  perfect 
vacuum,  these  extracts  are  not  prepared  at  a  temperature  by  any 
means  so  low  as  that  first  mentioned  for  water. 

Some  substances,  as  cinchona,  are  injured  by  the  long-continued 
heat  and  exposure  to  the  air  necessary  for  making  them  into  ex- 
tracts ;  this  IS,  therefore,  a  class  of  medicines  whose  properties  are 
somewhat  uncertain  and  variable ;  and  they  are  by  no  means  so  much 
more  powerful  than  the  substances  from  which  they  are  obtained, 
as  might  at  first  be  supposed. 


EXTR ACTUM  ACONITI,  L.E. 

Extract  op  Aconite. 

Take  of  Aconite  leaves,  fresh,  a  pound. 

Bruise  them  in  a  stone  mortar ;  then  press  out  the 
juice,  and  evaporate  it,  unstrained,  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. 

E.  Bruise  the  leaves  and  express  the  juice ;  subject  the  residuum 
to  percolation  with  rectified  spirit^  so  long  as  the  spirit  passes  ma- 
terially coloured ;  unite  the  expressed  juice  and  the  spirituous 
Infusion ;  filter ;  distil  off  the  spirit,  and  evaporate  the  residuum 
in  a  vapour-bath. 

Dose. — 6r.  i.  or  gr.  ii.  at  first.  To  be  gradually  increased  until 
some  efiTect  is  produced. 


EXTRACTUM  ALOES,  L.  (AQUOSUM,  D.). 
(Watert,  D.)  Extract  op  Aloes. 

Symmyme.    Extractam  Aloes  purificatum,  Fh.  L,  1836. 

Take  of  Socotrine  (hepatic,  D,)  aloes  (powdered), 
fifteen  ounces. 
Water,  boiling,  a  gallon. 
Macerate  for  three  days  with  a  gentle  heat ;  after- 
wards strain,  and  set  by  that  the  dregs  may  subside. 
Pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper 
consistence. 
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EXTRACTUM  ALOES  BARBADENSIS,  L, 
Extract  of  Barbadoes  Aloes, 
Prepare  this  in  the  same  way  as  Ext.  Aloes. 

MecUcinal  properties  and  uses,  —  See  Decoctcjm  AloSs  comp. 
This  extract  is  supposed  to  be  less  griping  than  simple  aloes.  It  is 
made  chiefly  for  tne  purpose  of  separating  impurities,  "  the  neces- 
sity for  which  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  ever 
seen  a  cwt.  of  aloes  melted  "  (Pereird). 

Dose.  —  Gr.  v  to  gr.  xv. 

Officinal  preparation,  —  Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth. 

EXTRACTUM  ANTHEMIDIS,  E. 
Extract  of  Chamomile. 

Take  of  Chamomile,  a  pound ;  boil  it  with  a  gallon  of  water  down 
to  four  pints ;  filter  the  liquor,  hot ;  evaporate  in  the  vapour-bath 
to  a  due  consistence. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  See  Inp.  Anthemidis.  The 
extract  is  principally  used  to  give  consistence  to  pills. 

Dose,  —  Gr.  x  to  gr.  xx. 


EXTRACTUM  BELLADONNiE. 

Extract  of  Deadly  Nightshade. 

Prepare  this  in  the  same  way  as  Extract.  Aconiti. 


ATROPA  BELLADONNA  (Pentandria  Monogynia; 

Solanaceec). 

Description,  —  Belladonna  generally  grows  in  shady  places,  and 
has  a  darx  lurid  aspect.  The  flowers  are  dark  purple,  bell-shaped, 
and  mostly  pendulous.  The  whole  plant  possesses  poisonous  pro- 
perties, and  the  root  is  even  more  powerful  than  the  leaves.  The 
Derries  are  brownish-black  and  shining,  and  are  oflen  the  sources 
of  accidental  poisoning,  being  eaten  by  children  from  their  tempt- 
ing appearance  and  sweet  taste.  The  leaves  are  dark  green, 
smooth,  shining,  about  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  with  a  verg 
short  leafstalk,  ovate,  acute  at  the  apex,  and  with  a  smooth,  un- 
divided margin. 
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The  plant  which  grows  sponlaneouBly  in  hedges  and 
uncultivated  places  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  ia 
cultivated  in  gardem. 


Thvj  sliould  be  collected  iu  June  or  July, "  when  the  pluit  b^ini 
to  nower,"  D. 

LfOBct  for  tehich  belladonna  mag  be  mistaken,  — -  The  charactera 
\iy  which  the  dried  Icbtcs  may  be  UistiiiEuisheJ  from  hjoscyamiu 
and  ilitfilalM,  arc  given  in  the  article  fnFDBDM  Dioitaus.  llie 
,freth  icavcB  nic  lometinicB  mietalceii  for  those  of  Solaaum  dul- 
camara an<l  Stilanuiii  nigrum,  which  U  an  important  error,  aa  the 
■oUniim  poiiscsges  verj  feeble  powers  compared  with  belladonna. 

The  lenvcB  of  S.  dulcamara  arc  not  riearly  so  large  or  dark  as 
ihos<;  of  liulladonna,  anil  the  petiole  is  often  half  the  leneth  of  the 
leaf.  The  upper  leaves  have  two  small  pinna  near  their  base. 
Tho)o  of  S.  nigrum  are  also  Bmnll,  are  not  acute  at  the  apex,  and 
are  coarselj  serrnteil  or  sinuatcd, 

Comnonlion.  — Atropia^  belladonnin,  and  atropic  acid.  Atrmgia 
formi  aclicaiosilky  crystals,  volatile  at  a  heat  alio ve  212°  P.  Tney 
are  soluble  in  cllier,  alcohol  and  ocida ;  scarcely  soluble  in  water. 
It  ia  a  most  energetic  piisiin ;  an  inappreciable  quantity  caused 
dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  anil  gr.  -^  in  a  man  occasioned  drvnesa  of 
the  mouth,  constriction  of  the  throat,  difficulty  of  swallowinff, 
■tunor,  dilated  pupil,  nnd  headache.  BeUadonnin  is  a  volatile  alkdj 
which  causes  heat  nnd  constriction  of  the  throat.  Atropic  acid  h 
a  volatile  cry e toll isable  acid. 
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A  solution  of  atropia  is  often  used  for  dilating  the  pupil,  instead 
of  extract  of  belladonna.  It  is  more  easily  applied,  acts  more 
quickly,  causes  less  irritation,  and  is  more  certain  in  its  effects. 
Two  grains  of  atropia  may  be  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  by  the  addition  of  six  or  eight  minims  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
A  single  drop  placed  in  the  eye  by  means  of  a  cameFs  hair  pencil 
b  sufficient. 

Atropia  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  but  is  imported 
from  Germany. 

Medicinal  properties, — Acrid  narcotic ;  resolvent.  When  applied 
externally,  or  taken  internally,  belladonna  allays  various  local 
neuralgic  pains ;  and,  as  an  external  application,  it  is  superior  to  any 
other  anodyne,  except  aconite,  in  these  cases.  When  applied  near 
the  eye,  it  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which  often  continues  for 
some  hours.  It  produces  the  same  effect  when  taken  internally ; 
and,  thus  administered,  it  sometimes  occasions  temporary  loss  of 
vision.  It  is  said  not  to  affect  the  sight  when  locally  applied;  but 
I  saw  a  case  lately  in  which  the  application  of  the  extract  to  the 
cheek  for  the  relief  of  tic  douloureux  produced  considerable  effect. 
All  objects  were  indistinct,  and  small  ones  could  not  be  seen. 
*•  Every  thing  appeared  waving  like  a  field  of  corn  in  the  wind." 
This  enect  continued  about  twelve  hours.  Belladonna  is  thought 
to  relieve  spasmodic  contractions.  AVhen  taken  internally,  it  causes 
dryness  of  the  throat;  difficulty  of  swallowing;  cheer/id^  laughing 
delirium;  and  sometimes  vomiting  and  purging,  and  subsequent 
salivation.  Its  continued  use  produces  an  eruption  resembling 
that  of  scarlatina.  It  is  said  by  German  writers  of  credit  to  act 
as  a  prophylactic  against  scarlatina ;  and  in  some  trials  which  he 
made  in  this  country,  Mr.  Maclure  found  that  those  persons  who 
took  it  escaped  the  disease,  whilst  it  attacked  others  who  did  not 
take  it,  though  all  were  equally  exposed  to  the  infection.*  It  fails, 
however,  in  so  many  instances,  as  to  render  this  property  doubtful. 
It  is  said  by  M.  Delhaye  to  be  very  valuable  in  checking  the  diar^ 
rhoea  of  phthysis,1[  Dr.  Osborne,  of  Dublin,  states  that  it  relieves 
the  migratory/lying  pains  oC  rheumatism,  though  it  has  no  effect  ujjon 
the  fixed  pains.  {  Dr.  Hall  speaks  very  favourably  of  its  effects 
in  orchitis,  when  painted  upon  the  inflamed  testicle.  § 

Physiology  of  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  —  It  is  very  difficult, 
if  not  at  present  impossible,  to  explain  tins  effect,  which  is,  however, 
attempted  by  Mr.  Walker,  "  The  circular  fibres  of  the  iris,  and  the 
palpebral  and  eyebrows,  are  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  fifth 
pair ;  whilst  the  radiated  fibres  are  supplied  from  the  third  pair, 
belladonna  acts  upon  the  nerves  of  the  forehead,  and  through  them 
upon  those  of  the  circular  fibres,  when  it  is  locally  applied,  but 
does  not  act  upon  the  third  pair.**  H  This  hypothesis  is  m^enious, 
but  it  does  not  account  for  the  effect  when  belladonna  is  taken 

*  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xxl  p.  366.  f  I-ancct,  1841-42,  vol.  L  p.  531. 

X  Med.  Gaz.  vol  xxv.  p.  829.  §  Lancet,  1837-38,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

II  Ibid.  1840-41,  vol  I  p.  45. 
X  3 
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internally,  and  there  is  no  distinct  anatomical  eyidence  that  the 
two  sets  of  fibres  are  thus  supplied  by  difierent  nerves. 

Characteristic  effects  of  belladonna,  —  Remarkable  dilatation  of 
the  pupil ;  dryness  and  constriction  of  the  throat;  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing ;  gay  delirium,  and  the  absence  of  convulsions. 

Antidotes.  —  At  first  an  emetic  ;  then  cold  to  the  head,  and  am- 
monia or  other  stimulants  internally  ;  afterwards  vegetable  acids  or 
astringents. 

Uses,  —  Chiefly  in  affections  of  the  eye.  In  iritis,  to  break  up 
the  adhesions  and  prevent  the  contractions  of  the  pupil  by  efiTused 
lymph.  In  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  through  a  wound  in  the  cornea, 
when  it  is  the  fihres  near  the  pupil  which  have  prolapsed.  Previous 
to  operations  ior  cataract,  especially  that  by  extraction.  In  orchitis. 
In  tic  douloureux  and  heal  neuronics  generally.  In  palpitation  of 
the  hearty  whether  dependent  upon  organic  or  functional  causes. 
(See  £mpl.  Bslladon.  p.  286.)  In  dysmenorrhcea,  applied  to  the 
sacrum  or  above  the  pubes.  In  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  or  painful 
contraction  of  the  sphincter  ani.  In  chorea.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is 
to  be  applied  locally ;  and  the  plaster  or  extract,  made  thin  with 
simple  cold  water,  is  the  best  form.  In  the  diarrhcRa  ofphthi/sis;  and 
in  aysmenorrhcea  unaccompanied  by  discharge  of  shreds  of  mucus, 
when  the  pain  is  referred  chiefly  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
it  may  be  mven  internally,  and  it  should  be  combined  with  one 
grain  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  ipecacuanha  for  each  dose.  In  erratic 
rheumatic  pains.  In  some  chronic  tumours,  as  a  resolvent.  As  a 
prophylactic  against  scarlatina,  it  may  be  tried  cautiously,  and 
cannot  do  much  harm,  if  it  do  no  good.  The  evidence  respecting 
its  utility  as  a  prophylactic  is  conflicting,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is 
in  its  favour.  ,  The  dose  should  be  small,  gr.  ^  to  gr.  J.  In  fever 
accompanied  with  contracted  pupil,  it  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Graves, 
on  the  ground  that  it  may  cause  an  opposite  cerebral  state  to  that 
which  occasions  the  contracted  pupil,  in  hooping  cough,  it  is  gene- 
rally combined  with  carbonate  of  soda.  In  this  disease  it  should 
not  be  given  during  the  early  stage  whilst  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  present.  In  these  cases,  it  is  given  internally.  It  is  also  used 
as  an  enema  in  Qeus  and  strangulated  hernia,  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity for  employing  tobacco  enemas.  The  powdered  leaves  sprinkled 
upon  painful  cancerous  or  unhealthy  sores,  allay  the  pain  in  a  re- 
markable degree. 

Dose.  —  The  extract  is  the  only  form  which  is  used  internally. 
It  varies  much  in  its  strength,  and  should  therefore  be  given  cau- 
tiously at  first.  The  dose  may  be  from  gr.  -^-j^,  in  hooping  cough, 
gradually  increased  to  gr.  J  or  gr.  },  according  to  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  child.  In  other  cases,  in  adult^i,  the  dose  may  be 
from  gr.  i  to  gr.  ij  or  gr.  iij,  twice  or  thrice  daily.  If  it  is  to  l>e 
taken  for  a  length  of  time,  as  for  the  removal  of  tumours,  the  dose 
should  be  small.  In  most  other  cases,  the  good  eflects  are  not  gene- 
rally perceived,  until  some  dryness  of  the  throat  and  other  consti- 
tutional symptoms  are  induced.  I  have  seen  eflects  resembling 
mania  follow  a  single  dose  of  three  grains  of  the  extract. 
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EXTRACTUM  CANNABIS  INDICT  PURIFICATUM,  />. 

FoBiFiED  Extract  of  Indian  Hemp. 

Synonyme,    Ganjah.     Charms. 

Take  of  Extract  of  Indian  hemp,  of  commerce,  one  ounce. 
Eectified  spirit,  four  fluid  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  extract  in  the  spirit,  and  when  the  drugs  have 
subsided  decant  the  clear  liquid,  and  evaporate  bj  means  of  a 
water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract. 

CANNABIS  INDICA  (Dioecia  Pentandria;  Urticacea). 

Description. — This  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
which  does  not  differ  materiallj  from  the  common  European  hemp, 
except  that  its  leaves  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  resinoid  varnish. 
Ounjah  is  the  whole  herb  dried  afler  flowering,  forming  a  bundle 
three  or  four  feet  long.  Churrus  is  the  resinous  covering  of  the 
leaves  mixed  with  fragments  of  leaves  and  broken  pieces  of  the 
plant.  It  is  usually  made  into  balls,  about  the  size  of  a  hen*s  Qg\^. 
An  alcoholic  extract  is  prepared  from  this  churrus  in  India,  and 
18  now  sent  to  this  country. 

Composition, — Churrus  consists  of  a  peculiar  rem,  in  which 
its  virtues  chiefly  reside,  combined  with  cMoropkyUe  ;  a  concrete  oil, 
and  woody  and  inert  substances.  Rectified  spirit  is  its  proper 
menstruum,  neither  proof  spirit  nor  water  dissolving  the  resinous 
active  principle. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  When  swallowed,  Indian  hemp 
produces  in  the  East,  sometimes  ioyful,  sometimes  quarrelsome, 
mtoxication,  and  sometimes  mere  lazy  cheerfulness,  with  the  alle- 
viation of  any  pre-existing  pain.  It  is  not  generally  followed  by 
the  depression  which  succeeds  spirits  or  opium ;  but  its  habitual 
employment  ruins  the  health  and  mental  faculties.  In  one  case 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Barrow  a  lady  took  lT|^xv  of  the  tincture  three 
times  in  succession,  at  intervals  of  two  hours.  Soon  after  the  last  dose 
she  became  drowsy,  and  in  a  few  hours  unconscious ;  eyes  wide 
open  and  staring ;  pupils  dilated  and  fixed  ;  strong  convulsions,  and 
muscular  twitchings,  which  latter  continued  for  two  days.  The 
complete  insensibility  lasted  ^  of  an  hour,  but  partial  unconscious- 
ness romamed  all  the  night.  *  It  was  first  recommended  in  this 
country  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  who  reported  highly  of  its  success 
as  an  anodyne,  and  especially  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus.  It  has 
been  tried  in  many  instances  of  this  disease  in  this  country,  but 
hitherto  with  so  little  success  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  British 
constitution  is  less  easily  affected  by  if,  or  else  that  the  climate 
produces  an  injurious  influence  upon  its  efiects.  It  may  be  said 
thus  far  to  have  proved  a  failure  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus.    Dr. 

♦  Med.  Times,  Oct.  7.  1847. 
X  -I 
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ChristiBon  has  used  it  frequently  as  an  anodyne,  and  finds  it  of 
sufficient  value  to  say,  that  it  is  a  ^*  remedy  which  deserves  a  more 
extensive  inquiry  than  any  hitherto  instituted.** 

In  menorrhagia^  **  when  the  discharge,  though  excessive,  is  fluid, 
and  but  little  mixed  with  clots,  and  the  uterus  is  not  enlarged,** 
and  in  cases  in  which  the  menstrual  discharge,  whether  too  much 
or  not,  returns  too  frequently,  Dr.  Churchill  speaks  highly  in 
favour  of  the  Indian  hemp.  Its  employment  in  these  cases  was 
first  suggested  by  Dr.  Maguire,  who  accidentally  learnt  its  efficacy 
in  a  case  of  profuse  menorrbagia ;  the  disease  for  which  he  pre- 
scribed it  being  some  form  of  neuralgia.  In  the  above  class  of 
cases,  n\,v  of  the  tincture  three  times  a  da^  has  frequently  stopped 
the  discharge  in  twenty-fuur  or  forty-eight  hours;  and  in  too 
frequent  menstruation  it  has  retarded  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
charge to  its  natural  period.  When  the  uterus  is  congested,  and 
the  discharge  lax^ely  mixed  with  coagula,  its  success  is  not  great. 
In  some  cases  of  threatened  aboriion,  with  slight  hsBmorrhage  and 
few  and  feeble  pains,  Dr.  Churchill  has  also  found  it  useful,  if  em- 
ployed  very  eariy^  but  of  no  use  if  delayed.  The  preparation  which 
ne  employed  was  the  tincture,  and  he  began  with  V[y  three  times  a 
day,  sometimes  increasing  the  dose  to  ll\^x,  but  seldom  more.* 

Dose, — Of  the  extract,  gr.  ij  to  gr.  v,  to  allay  pain  or  produce  sleep. 
In  the  treatment  of  tetanus,  the  dose  should  be  repeated  every 
hour  or  two  until  an  effect  is  produced.  '1  he  tincture  is  a  good 
form  for  administration,  dose  11\^xx  to  V\x\  in  tetanus;  11\v  to 
T1\,xxx  in  other  cases,  according  to  the  eflect  produced. 

EXTRACTUM  ClNCHONiE,  L.E. 
Extract  of  Yellow  Bark. 

Synonyme.    Extractum  Cinchona;  Cordifolise,  Ph.  L.  1836. 

Take  of  Yellow  cinchona,  coarsely  powdered,  three 
pounds. 
Distilled  water,  six  pints. 
Add  four  pints  of  water  to  the  cinchona,  and  stir 
diligently  with  a  spatula,  until  it  is  thoroughly  wetted. 
Macerate   for  twenty- four  hours,  and   strain  through 
linen.     Macerate  what  remains  in  the  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  strain.     Then  evaporate  the  liquors, 
mixed  together,  to  a  proper  consistence. 

E,  Take  of  any  variety  of  Cinchona,  in  fine  powder,  Jiv ;  Proof 
spirit,  f  Jxxiv.  Percolate  the  cinchona  with  the  spirit ;  distil  off 
tne  greater  part  of  the  spirit,  and  evaporate  what  remains  in  an 
open  vessel  over  the  vapour-bath  to  a  proper  consistence. 

*  Rankin's  Abst.,  voL  x.  p.  319. 
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EXTRACTUM  CINCHONiE  PALLID.^,  L.E. 

Synonyme,     Ext.  Cinch.  Lancif.  Ph,  L,  1836. 

EXTRACTUM  CINCHONiE  RUBRiE,  L.E. 

Synonyme.     Ext  Cinch.  Oblong.  Ph.  L,  1836. 

Prepare  these  in  the  same  way  as  Ext.  Cinchonse. 

Remarks.  —  The  present  form  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
directions  in  the  last  Pharmacop<£ia,  inasmuch  as  the  long  con- 
tinued boiling  is  omitted,  which  converted  the  tannic  acid  into 
insoluble  red  cinchonin ;  but  the  extract  is  a  bad  form  at  any  time, 
and,  since  the  discovery  of  the  salts  of  quinine,  has  been  very  little 
used.  The  water  dissolves  the  super-icinates  of  quina  and  cinchonia, 
and  the  tannic  acid  and  other  soluble  ingredients. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Tonic ;  stomachic. 

Dose.  —  Gr.  x  to  ^9. 

EXTRACTUM  COLCHICI,  L. 
Extract  of  Meadow  Saffron. 

Take  of  Fresh  colchicum  cormus,  a  pound. 
Remove  the  outer  coats,  and  operate  in  the  manner 
directed  for  Extract  of  Aconite. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Chiefly  in  the  early  stages  of 
acute  rheumatism,  in  doses  of  gr.  j  to  gr.  ij»  every  four  hours,  until 
it  purges  severely.     (See  Acet.  Colcu.  p.  69-) 

EXTRACTUM  COLCHICI  ACETICUM,  L.D.E. 
Acetic  Extract  of  Meadow  Saffron. 

Take  of  Meadow  saffron  cormus,  fresh,  a  pound. 
Acetic  acid,  three  fluid  ounces. 

Bruise  the  cormus,  stripped  of  its  rind,  and  sprinkled 
gradually  with  the  acetic  acid ;  then  press  out  the  juice, 
and  evaporate  it  unstrained  (in  a  porcelain  vessel,  not 
glazed  with  lead,  J?  ),  to  a  proper  consistence. 

E.  Bulb  of  colchicum,  Ibi ;  Py rol igneous  acid,  f^iii.  (It  is  not 
specified  whether  the  colchicum  is  to  be  fresh  or  dried.) 
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D.  Colchicom  root,  dried,  Jiv ;  Dilute  acetic  acid,  f^viii.  Digest 
the  root  in  the  acid  for  fourteen  days,  then  filter,  and  evaporate 
bj  means  of  a  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a  sofl  extracts 

Remarks,  —  The  use  of  the  acetic  acid  is  to  render  the  salt  of 
colchicia,  which  the  meadow  safiron  contains,  more  soluble. 

Medicinal  uses,  —  It  has  been  much  employed  in  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  and  gout,  in  doses  of  gr.  j  to  gr.  ij,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day. 

Dr.  Paris  (Appendix  to  Pharmacologia)  states,  that  he  has  found 
this  extract  useful  in  promoting  healthy  dist^harges  of  bile.  He 
has  occasionally  combmed  it  with  blue  pill,  cdomel,  or  tartar 
emetic. 


EXTRACTUM  COLOCYNTHIDIS,  L.E. 
Extract  op  Colocynth. 

Take  of  Colocynth,  Bliced^  the  seeds  being  removed, 
three  pounds. 
Distilled  water,  half  a  gallon. 
Macerate   the   colocynth   for   thirty-six  hours,  fre- 
quently pressing  it  with  the  hand.     Express  the  liquid 
strongly,  and  strain.    Lastly,  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. 

E,  Colocynth,  Ibi ;  Water  cong.  ii.  Boil  gently  for  six  hours, 
replacing  the  evaporated  water  occasionally.  Strain  the  liquor 
whilst  hot,  and  evaporate  it  in  a  waler-bath  to  a  due  consistence. 

CITRULLUS  (Cdcdmis)  COLOCYNTHIS  (Monoecia  Syn- 

genesia ;  Cucurbitaceo;). 

Description, — Colocynth  or  bitter  apples  are  about  twice  the 
size  of  common  apples.  They  are  smooth  and  yellow  externally, 
but  the  outer  rind  is  frequently  removed  before  they  are  exposed 
for  sale,  and  they  are  then  white.  They  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  very  spongy  colourless  pulp,  within  which  the  seeds  are  loosely 
imbedde(^  and  may  be  made  to  rattle,  by  shaking  the  pepos. 

Composition, — Colocynthin  (purgative  bitter  principle),  and  er- 
tractive. 

Medicinal  properties, — Purgative, 

Characteristic  effects, — Given  alone,  colocynth  is  a  drastic  hydra" 
gogue  cathartic,  and  frenuently  stimulates  the  kidneys  also,  pro- 
ducing diuresis ;  but  it  is  seldom  or  never  prescribed  alone.  In 
combination  with  other  purgatives  it  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most 
efficient  vegetable  cathartics  in  the  Materia  Medica.  It  acts  espe- 
cially upon  the  large  intestines,  and  stimulates  the  pelvic  viscera. 
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Its  habitual  use  is  not  liable  to  be  followed  by  injurious  con- 
sequences. 

Uses,  —  As  a  common  aperient  the  compound  extract  is  more 
frequently  used  than  any  other  purgative.  In  habitual  constipa- 
tion it  is  one  of  the  best  which  we  possess.  In  obstinate  constiptUion 
or  obstruction^  if  not  dependent  upon  some  mechanical  impediment, 
it  seldom  fails  to  succeed.  In  diseases  of  the  brain  it  is  used  as 
a  revulsiye,  and  it  is  frequently  employed  with  good  effect  in 
dropsies. 

Dose  and  administration.  —  The  simple  extract  is  not  a  good 
form,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  become  mouldy  or  tough  by  keeping.  The 
dose  is  gr.  V  to  9j. 

EXTRACTUM  COLOCYNTHIDIS  COMPOSITUM. 

Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth. 

Synonyme.    Extractnm  Catharticum. 

Take  of  Extract  of  colocynth,  one  drachm. 

Extract  of  aloes,  powdered,  six  drachms. 

Scammony,  powdered,  two  drachms. 

Cardamom  (husked),  powdered,  half  a  drachm. 

Soft  soap,  one  drachm  and  a  half. 
Mix  the  powders  together ;  then,  having  added  the  other  things, 
beat  them  lul  together,  that  a  mass  may  be  made. 

Remarks.  —  Although  this  preparation  is  no  longer  retained  in 


preferred  retaining 
place  rather  than  omitting  it,  and  inserting  it  only  under  its  new 
title. 

Remarks  upon  the  Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth. — It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  purest  scammony  should  be  used,  and 
that  purified  aloes  should  be  employed,  as  a  large  proportion  of 
common  aloes  consists  of  impurities  which  are  removed  by  the 
straining.  This  extract  is  liable  to  become  mouldy,  and  when 
long  kept,  frequently  becomes  so  hard  as  to  be  dispensed  with  diffi- 
culty. The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  rectified  spirit  almost  in- 
stantly softens  it,  and  enables  it  to  be  worked  into  pills  without 
difficulty.  It  is  very  frequently  exceedingly  adulterated,  gamboge 
being  substituted  for  the  colocynth.  It  ought  not  to  effervesce 
when  dropped  into  hydrochloric  acid. 

Properties  and  uses. —  See  Extractum  Colocthth.  The  com- 
pouna  extract  is  very  frequently  combined  with  calomel  in  pre- 
scriptions, or  with  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  which  prevents  its  griping 
effects,  and  does  not  diminish  its  purgative  powers. 

Doses.  —  Gr.  v  to  gr.  xv,  with  gr.  ij  or  gr.  iij  of  extract  of 
hyoscyamus. 

Officinal  preparations. — Enema  Colocynthidis. 
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CONVOLVULUS  SC AMMONIA  (Pentandria  Monogynia ; 

Convolvulacese). 

Descriptioti, — Scammony  is  obtained  from  the  Conyolvulua  scam- 
monia,  bj  cutting  transverse  slices  obliquely  from  the  top  of  the 
root,  after  the  plant  has  been  cut  down.  A  milky  juice  exudes, 
which  is  collected  in  shells  placed  round  the  root.  The  juice  from 
the  different  roots,  each  of  which  yields  only  a  few  drachms,  is 
oflen  put  into  an  old  boot  for  want  of  a  more  convenient  vessel. 

Adulteratioru, — ^AVhilst  it  is  still  soft,  various  substances  are  mixed 
with  it,  as  flour,  sand,  and  especially  chalk.  This  is  done,  not  with 
a  fraudulent  intention,  but  in  order  to  satisfy  the  English  desire 
to  obtain  the  drug  at  a  lower  cost  than  that  at  which  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  afforded.*     The  best  scammony  comes  from  Aleppo. 

Scammony  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  resin  of  guiacum, 
which  may  be  detected  by  pouring  some  of  the  suspected  sample 
dissolved  m  alcohol  upon  white  blotting-paper,  and  exposing  it  to 
the  fumes  of  nitrous  acid,  obtained  by  pouring  nitric  acid  upon 
small  pieces  of  copper  in  a  test  tube.  If  guiacum  is  present  a  blue 
colour  is  produced. 

Characters. — Porous;  fragile;  it  is  shining  when  a 
portion  is  broken  off;  hydrochloric  acid  being  dropped 
on,  it  emits  no  bubbles ;  nor,  when  first  powdered  and 
digested  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  170%  is  the  water 
tinged  of  a  blue  colour  on  the  addition  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassium and  nitric  acid  at  the  same  time.  78  grains 
per  cent,  ought  to  be  dissolved  in  ether. 

Varieties.  —  Scammony  is  found  in  three  forms,  which  differ 
greatly  in  purity. 

Virgin  scammony.  This  is  pure  or  very  nearly  so.  It  has  no 
regular  form,  and  is  dark  green,  almost  black,  and  contains  many 
small  air  cells ;  it  b  friable,  and  fragments  can  easily  be  chipped 
off  with  the  finger  nail ;  it  is  not  much  heavier  than  water,  sp.  gr. 
I '2 ;  and  forms  a  kind  of  milky  fluid  when  rubbed  with  the  mois- 
tened finger.  It  does  not  contain  any  grains  or  patches  of  white 
matter.  Sometimes  its  exterior  is  covered  with  a  whitish  powder, 
which  effervesces  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  this  is 
in  very  small  quantity. 

Seconds  resembles  the  last  in  general  appearance,  but  is  some- 
what heavier,  less  brittle,  and  is  marked  by  streaks  or  patches  of 
white  matter  (chalk)  which  effervesces  on  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Thirds,  or  cake,  is  very  impure  indeed.  It  is  in  circular  cnkes 
about  five  inches  in  diameter ;  very  heavy,  hard,  and  cannot  be 

*  Pharm.  Joura.  1844. 
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broken  bj  the  nail;  much  darker  coloured;  and  contains  large 
quantities  of  chalk. 

Substances  for  which  scammony  may  he  mistaken, — Aloes,  It  is 
distinguished  by  its  dark  green  colour,  its  porous  texture,  and  the 
absence  of  the  glossiness  and  odour  of  aloes. 

Composition. — Resin  (purgative  principle),  containing  the  largest 
proportion  of  oxygen  of  any  resin  that  has  yet  been  analysed; 
and  fifuin. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Drastic  cathartic. 

Characteristic  effects.  —  The  operation  of  scammony  is  chiefly 
irritant,  and  affects  the  whole  of  the  bowels.  On  this  account 
it  acts  roost  efficiently  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  intestinal 
mucus,  indicated  by  hard,  dry,  fsecal  evacuations ;  in  which  case, 
however,  it  is  very  liable  to  £^ipe,  an  effect  that  may  be  diminished 
by  very  fine  trituration.  When  there  is  copious  mucous  secretion 
it  has  less  efficacy,  and  is  therefore  not  so  well  adapted  as  a  purga- 
tive to  remove  intestinal  worms  as  gamboge  or  colocynth.  It 
never  becomes  poisonous  in  an  overdose.*  It  is  not  so  powerful  a 
hydragogue  as  gamboge  or  jalap,  but  is  more  efficient  than  thr 
latter  as  a  general  purgative.  It  is  said  by  some  Continental 
writers  to  be  very  uncertain  in  its  action,  but  the  experience  of 
British  practitioners  is  opposed  to  this  statement. 

Uses. —  Scammony  is  seldom  prescribed  alone,  but  is  generally 
ordered  in  combination  with  other  purgatives.  It  is  an  excellent 
medicine  for  children,  as  it  may  be  given  to  them  in  milk  without 
imparting  a  disagreeable  taste  to  it.  It  is  used  in  cases  commonly 
reciuiring  cathartics. 

Dose  and  administration,  —  The  dose  of  common  scammony  is 
from  gr.  x  to  gr.  xx ;  but  of  virgin  scammony,  from  gr.  v  to 
gr.  XV.  It  is  usually  prescribed  in  the  form  of  pill ;  but  the  best 
form  is  that  of  emulsion,  consisting  of  gr.  vii  of  virgin  scammony, 
gradually  triturated  with  f  Jiij  of  milk.  This  is  the  dose  for 
children. 


EXTRACTUM  CONII,  L,  D.  E. 
Extract  of  Hemlock. 

Synonyme.     Succus  Cicutie  Spissatus.     Extractom  CicatSB. 

Prepare  this  in  the  same  way  as  Extract  of  Aconite. 

E,  Beat  the  leaves  in  a  stone  mortar;  express  the  juice,  and  filter 
it.  Let  this  juice  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  very  firm 
extract,  either  in  a  vacuum  with  the  aid  of  heat,  or  spontaneously, 
in  shallow  vessels  exposed  to  a  strong  current  of  air. 

This  extract  is  of  good  quality  only  when  a  very  strong  odour  of 

*  Christison,  Dispcns. 
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own  t»  ^iMnfkged,  by  dtgnes,  on  its  being  carefuilj  trituntted 

Vtlk  *qua  pOtMSR. 

OONIUU  HACULATUM  (PenUndria  Dlgynid;  UmbeUifene). 

Dttcriptiint,  —  Conium  ia  one  of  the  few  umbelliferoui  pl&ula 
vhioh  posKia  pouionoua  or  deleterious  nropertiea.  It  ei^wb  about 
two  or  three  feet  hifili,  and  is  characterised  hy  ita  tmooa  rtnaul  *Um 
ts^tntivels  marteduriih  purple  *polt,  which  are  sometimes  w  numerous 
H  to  coaleice  and  give  the  whole  item  a  purple  or  eren  blackish 
ippearance.     It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  other  umbelUferous 

uils,  of  which  the  most  important  are,  ^thuta  egnapium,  or 


fool's  parslej ;  Cicuta  eiroia,  or  wat«r  hemlock;  Anthritaufyleettru, 
or  common  cow's  parsley  j  Atilhruau  mlgaris,  or  common  beaked 
panlej  i  ^naoAe  erooata,  or  hemlock  watsr-dropwort ;  and  Ch«- 
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rophjllum  temnlentam.  It  must  be  through  great  ignorance  or 
carelessness  that  any  of  these  plants  except  the  Chserophyllum 
temulentum  can  be  mistaken  for  the  Conium  maculatum ;  but  as 
the  mistakes  have  occurred,  not  unfrequentlj,  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  each  should  be  known. 

Characters, —  Conium  maculatum.  Stem  smooth,  spotted,  not 
nooQen  below  the  leaves.  Leaves  tripinnate ;  dark  green,  shining 
sheathing ;  evolving  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  odour  when 
rubbed.  Q^eral  involucre^  three  to  seven  leaved.  Partial  i«- 
volucrCi  generally  three  leaved.  Fruit,  with  undulated,  crenated, 
primary  ridges.  No  vittce.  The  whole  plant,  when  bruised,  has  a 
peculiar  odour,  resembling  that  of  mice,  or  cat*s  urine. 

JEthusa  cynapium  is  smaller,  not  beins  above  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  high.  It  is  effectually  distinguiwed  by  the  three  depending 
leaflets  in  the  partial  involucres.  Its  leaves  resemble  tnose  of 
conium. 

CiciUa  virosa.  Stem  furrowed,  not  spotted;  leaves  temate,  not 
tripinnate.  General  involucrum  either  absent,  or  consisting  of  only 
one  or  two  leaves. 

JEnanthe  crocata.  Stem  furrowed,  not  spotted,  swollen  below 
each  joint.    Leaves  wcd^e-shaped,  many  cleft. 

(For  some  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  plant,  see  append,  ^nanthe 
crocata.) 

CharophyUum  Tanthriscus)  sylvestre.  Stem  furrowed,  and  hairy  ; 
not  spotted,  though  frequently  purplish  in  colour,  but  is  swollen 
below  each  joint.     General  involucre,  none. 

Chcerophyllum  temulentum.  This  is  an  exceedingly  common 
plant,  growing  under  every  hedge,  and  by  the  highway  side,  and 
IS  very  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  conium,  as  the  stem  is  marked  by 
numerous  purple  spots.  It  is  however  easily  distinguished  by  the 
following  cnaracters : 

Ck)nium  spotted. 

„      smooth. 

„      not  swelled  below  the  joints. 
Chserophyllum  spotted. 

„  rou&^h  and  hairy. 

„  swollen  below  the  joints. 

Composition, —  Conia ;  green  resin ;  extractive,  Conia  is  tho 
active  principle  of  the  plant,  and  possesses  the  remarkable  property 
of  being  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  volatile  at  about 
120°  F.*  According  to  Christison  it  is  not  so  volatile.  Its  vapour 
has  a  peculiar  characteristic  odour,  and  forms  dense  white  fumes 
when  a  rod  dipped  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  held  over  it.  It  exists 
naturally  combmed  with  coniic  acid,  but  the  characteristic  effects 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  slight  heat  afler  the  addition  of  potash 
to  the  bruised  plant.    The  seeds  contain  a  very  much  larger  quan- 

*  Battlcy,  Lancet,  1837-38,  vol  ii  p.  266. 
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iitj  of  conia  than  the  leaves,  but  both  the  seeds  and  leaves  gra- 
dually lose  this  principle  on  being  dried. 

Medicinal  properties. —  Narcotic ;  resolvent. 

Characteristic  effects. —  Conia  causes  rapid  paraljais  of  the  aw- 
cular  system.  The  voluntary  muscles  are  first  paralysed,  then  tlie 
respiratory ;  next  the  diaphragm ;  and  death  ensues  from  asphjxis, 
caused  by  the  cessation  of  respiration.  The  heart  does  not  appeir 
to  be  much  affected.  It  does  not  produce  insensibilitr,  bnt  the 
muscular  paralysis  prevents  the  expression  of  pain  in  animsh 
under  its  influence.  It  causes  coma,  and  sometimes  ravinff  ddirium, 
and  is  a  most  active  poison.  One  to  five  drops  kill  snuul  animsh 
in  from  two  to  ten  minutes.    It  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupils. 

The  general  properties  of  the  fresh  plant  ogree  with  the  above. 
It  is  thought  to  act  especially  upon  the  uterus,  and  is  therefore 
frequently  employed  in  cancer  uteri  to  allay  the  pain,  and  also  in 
dysmenorrhoca.  It  sometimes  causes  diarrhoea ;  and  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  convulsions.  Under  its  use  tumours,  supposed  to 
be  cancerous,  frequently  disappear. 

Antidotes. —  None.  As  the  poison  occasions  cerebral  congestioiia 
bloodletting  and  artificial  respiration  should  be  adopted. 

Uses. —  In  cnncerom  and  various  chronic  or  scrofulous  tumoMn; 
in  dysmenorrhea ;  and  in  chronic  cough  dependent  upon  too  great 
sensibility  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane ;  in  profuse  secretion 
of  milk.  A  full  dose  of  the  extract  taken  soon  after  a  meal, 
sometimes  relieves  gastrodynia,  even  when  it  has  occurred  for 
many  weeks  together,  after  taking  food.  From  its  remarkable 
paralysing  eflects  upon  the  muscular  system,  it  has  been  proposed 
for  the  treatment  of  tetanus^  and  of  poisoning  with  strychnia ;  but 
it  has  not  succeeded  in  either  of  these  diseases,  in  the  few  trials 
which  have  hitherto  been  made.  In  chorea^  hooping  coughy  and 
(Mthinuy  it  has  been  proposed  on  the  same  grounds.  The  powdered 
leaves  applied  locally,  relieve  the  pain  of  many  foul  or  cancerous 
sores.  iJoyle's  summary  of  ca5e3  of  cancer  treated  by  doses  of 
conium  gradually  increased  until  some  poisonous  symptoms  were 
manifested  is — 46  cured,  *28  benefited,  267  unbenefited;  and 
Walshe,  in  quoting  this  result,  adds  that  his  own  experience  is,  that 
the  only  benefit  obtained  is  the  alleviation  of  pain  and  irritabilitv, 
especially  in  cancer  of  the  stomach.*  Still,  if  we  can  obtain  relief 
from  suflering,  it  is  a  very  important  matter  in  this  most  intractable 
class  of  cases.  The  inhalation  of  conium  in  phthysis  is  highly  extolled 
by  Sir  C.  Scudamore.  (See  Tinctura  Comi.) 

Remarks  upon  the  extract. —  This  preparation  is  often  nearly 
inert,  owing  to  the  volatilisation  of  the  conia  by  the  heat  employecl. 
Battley  advises  to  distil  off  the  volatile  cimstituents,  and  to  collect 
them  separately;  and  after  evaporating  the  remainder  to  a  suitable 
consistence,  to  mix  the  volatile  principle,  and  form  an  extract.f 


*  Walslic,  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Cancer,  1846,  p.  195. 
t  Lancet,  1837-38,  volii.  p.  266. 
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Bentlej  recommends  that  the  juice  should  be  simply  expressed  and 
mixed  with  alcohol.*  It  has  been  elsewhere  proposed  to  crush 
the  leaves,  and  preserre  them  hy  mixing  them  with  treacle.  It 
is  stated  that  in  this  way  a  very  efficient  preparation  is  obtained, 
which  keeps  good  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Christison  thinks 
that  an  alcoholic  extract  prepared  by  percolation  from  the  fresh 
leaves,  and  subsequent  evaporation  of  the  tincture  thus  obtained, 
is  the  best  form.  **  These  preparations/*  he  says,  **  will  keep  good 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  is  usually  imagined.f  In  whatever 
way  the  extract  is  made,  if  heat  is  employed  for  the  evaporation  of 
the  fluid,  the  process  ought  to  be  carried  on  under  a  vacuum.** 

Characteristics  of  good  Extractum  Conii. — It  is  generally  stated 
that  this  extract  ought  to  have  a  fine  green  colour  and  a  peculiar 
odour.  It  is,  however,  well  established  that  it  may  possess  a 
beautiful  colour,  and  yet  be  inert.  The  only  real  test  of  its  value 
18  the  quantity  of  conia  which  is  evolved  when  the  extract  is  tri- 
turatea  with  liquor  potassa;.  This  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  strength 
of  the  odour,  and  the  amount  of  fumes  produced  on  holding  a  rod 
dipped  in  hydrochloric  acid  over  it.  Sometimes  the  extract  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  conia,  though  its  colour  is  very  poor. 

Dose. — Gr.  ij  to  gr.  vi,  or  even  gr.  x,  carefully  watched. 

Officinal  preparations. —  Pil.  Conii  co. ;  Ung.  Conii. 

Ccmti  fructus.  —  Fruit  or  seeds  of  hemlock.  (See  Feuct. 
Aromat.)  It  agrees  in  properties  with  the  leaves,  but  is  stronger 
and  less  liable  to  change. 


EXTRACTUM  COTYLEDONIS.     (Not  Off.) 

Extract  or  Inspissated  Juice  of  Cotyledon  Umbilicus. 

This  is  prepared  as  a  private  manufacture  by  sundry  druggists 
who  have  not  published  their  formula;.  The  plants  which  is  very 
loose  and  succulent,  is  to  be  bruised  and  the  juice  expressed,  and 
evaporated  in  a  free  current  of  air,  or  in  a  vacuum  to  the  consist- 
ence of  ft  very  soft  extract.  This  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  spirit  to  make  it  keep. 

COTYLEDON  UMBILICUS,  Navel- Wort  (Decandria  Pen- 

tagynia ;  Crass ulaceae). 

Til  is  plant,  which  is  very  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  west  and 
south  of  England,  though  rare  in  other  places,  has  long  had  a 
popular  reputation  for  the  relief  of  fits,  and  nas  lately  been  brought 
Defore  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  the  encomiums  bestowed 
upon  it  by  Mr.  Salter,  of  Poole,  antl  one  or  two  others.  The 
iR«(/ica/ testimony  in  its  favour  up  to  the  present  time  is  still  scanty, 
and  on  trying  to  obtain  additional  information  to  that  which  has 

*  Mc'd.  Gaz.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  346.  f  Dispensatory,  p.  861. 
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been  published,  I  have  received  references  to  clergymen  and 
private  persons,  but  not  to  medical  men. 

It  is  fur  the  cure  of  epilepsy  that  it  has  been  brought  forward, 
and  the  cases  which  have  been  almost  exclusively  benefited,  so  far 
as  our  information  at  present  extends,  are  those  which  occur  in 
young  persons  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  from  that  to  three  or 
four-and- twenty,  —  cases  which  have  been  traced  to  organic 
diseases  as  their  source,  but  partaking  probably  in  some  degree  of  a 
functional  or  hysterical  character.  Of  such  there  are  now  several 
favourable  reports ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Grieve  of  Dumfries 
has  given  it  **  a  fair  trial  in  six  cases  of  epilepsy,  taking  care  that 
the  medicine  was  genuine,  and  prepared  by  the  best  chemists  in 
London,**  and  he  *^  regrets  to  add,  without  its  having  exercised  any 
beneficial  effect "  upon  any  of  his  patients.* 

Upon  the  whole,  the  evidence  wnich  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
is  not  strongly  in  favour  of  this  remedy ;  but  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  generally  intractable  nature  of  epilepsy,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  at  this  result ;  and  the  remedy  is  one  which  deserves  a 
further  trial. 

Dose, — Of  the  fresh  juice  of  the  bruised  herb  f  Jj ;  of  the  con* 
centrated  fluid  extract  from  f58S  to  f5ji  two  or  three  times  a  day. 


EXTRACTUM  DIGITALIS,  E, 

Extract  of  Foxglove. 

This  may  be  prepared  from  the  fresh  plant  by  any  of  the  methods 
indicated  for  Extract  of  Conium. 

Medicinal  uses,  —  See  Intus.  Digit aus. 
Dose, —  Gr.  ss  to  gr.  j. 

EXTRACTUM  ELATERII,  L,  D.  E. 
Extract  of  Elaterium. 

Synonyme,    Elaterium,  E, 

Take  of  Wild  cucumbers  (not  quite  ripe),  a  pound. 

Slice  the  cucumbers  longitudinally,  and  strain  the 
juice,  very  gently  expressed,  through  a  very  fine  hair 
sieve;  then  set  it  by  for  some  hours,  until  the  thicker 
part  has  subsided.  The  thinner  supernatant  part  being 
rejected,  dry  the  thicker  part  with  a  gentle  heat. 

•  Lancet,  Sept  1852,  p.  239. 
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ECBALITJM  OFFICINARUM,  Momordica  Elatebium 
(Moncecia  Syngenesia;  Cucurbitaceas). 

Remarks, —  The  wild  or  squirting  cucumber  is  an  indigenous 
plant,  growing  upon  dunghills.  The  process  by  which  it  expels 
Its  stalks  and  the  contents  of  its  interior  (from  which  it  takes  its 
name)  is  curious,  and  is  an  instance  of  the  operation  of  endosmosis. 
When  the  fruit  is  sliced  transversely,  it  is  seen  to  be  divided  into  a 
central  portion,  which  contains  the  seeds  surrounded  by  a  thick 
ffreen  mucous,  and  separated  by  a  layer  of  vegetable  cellular  mem- 
orane  from  the  outer  or  external  portion  of  the  fruit,  which  con- 
tains a  thin  limpid  fluid.  This  thin  fluid  passes  by  endosmosis 
through  the  membrane,  as  the  fruit  ripens,  into  the  inner  portion, 
which  at  length  becomes  so  distended  that  it  violently  forces  out 
the  stalk,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  fruit  causing  it  to  contract,  it 
expels  the  seeds  and  surrounding  mucus  with  violence. 

Process  for  obtaining  elaterium. —  The  fruit  (pepos)  are  gathered 
be/ore  being  quite  ripe,  and  are  sliced  longitudinally.  The  juice, 
which  escapes  spontaneously  when  the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe, 
requires  a  slight  degree  of  pressure  to  make  it  run  out  when  it  is 
not  fully  ripe.  It  is,  therefore,  subjected  to  slight  pressure,  and  the 
juice  as  it  flows  out  is  passed  through  a  hair  sieve  into  a  suitable 
vessel.  It  is  at  first  clear,  but  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  becomes 
opaque,  and  in  about  two  hours  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  light 
green  sediment,  which,  when  dried  upon  paper  or  muslin,  con- 
stitutes elaterium,  or  extract  of  elaterium. 

Description.  —  Fine  good  elaterium  is  in  thin,  slightly  curled,  or 
nearly  flat  pieces,  which  have  a  pale  green  colour,  are  friable,  and 
float  upon  water.  They  do  not  effervesce  on  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  and  when  they  are  digested  in  this  acid,  and  the 
solution  is  nearly  neutralised  by  ammonia,  the  addition  of  oxalate 
of  ammonia  does  not  cause  any  precipitate.  When  touched  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  they  do  not  become  blue,  thoujjh  if  boiled  in 
water,  the  solution  becomes  slightly  blue  on  the  addition  of  iodine. 
Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  rather  more  than  half  the  elaterium,  and 
forms  a  fine  green  tincture,  which,  when  concentrated  and  added 
to  hot  liquor  potassa*,  (ieposits  from  a  seventh  to  a  fourth  of  its 
weight  of  fine  silky  colourless  crystals,  which  are  elaterin. 

Inferior  elaterium  is  in  thicker  pieces,  which  have  a  darker 
colour,  are  more  curled,  less  brittle,  do  not  float  on  wat«r,  effer- 
vesce on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  become  blue  on  the 
addition  of  tincture  of  iodine.  The  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid 
becomes  turbid,  and  forms  a  precipitate  if  it  is  first  neutralised 
with  ammonia,  and  then  has  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  added 
to  it. 

Adulterations  and  tests.  —  Chalk  and  starch  are  the  principal 
adulterations.  The  characters  above  given  detect  the  presence  or 
absence  of  these.  If  chalk  is  present,  it  will  effervesce  on  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  neutralised  solution  will 
throw  down  a  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime  on  the  addition  of 

T  2 
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oxalate  of  ammonia.  Tf  starch  is  present,  it  will  be  shown  bj  the 
blue  colour  on  the  addition  of  tincture  of  iodine.  A  small  quanUtj 
of  starch  is,  however,  always  present,  and  is  not  an  adulteration. 

Composition.  —  Elaterin;  hitter  principle;  green  resins  salt  of 
potitsh  ;  and  woody  fibre, 

Elaterin.  —  This  is  the  active  principle  of  elaterium,  and  con- 
stitutes from  15  to  44  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  It  is  obtained  bj 
boiling  elaterium  in  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  elaterin,  the  green 
resin,  and  the  bitter  principle.  This  solution  is  evaporated  and 
then  added  to  hot  solution  of  potash,  which  dissolves  the  resin  and 
the  bitter  matter,  but  causes  the  precipitation  of  the  elaterin  in 
the  form  of  fine,  silky,  colourless  crystals. 

Elaterin  is  insoluble  in  water  or  cold  solution  of  potash;  it 
is  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and  is  readily  dissolved  by  rectified 
spirit. 

Medicinal  properties. —  Violent  hydragogue  cathartic.  It  fre- 
quently causes  nausea,  and  excites  griping,  showing  that  its  action 
is  not  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  but  extends 
to  the  muscular  coat  also.  Its  operation  generally  induces  con- 
siderable thirst,  and  furred  tongue.  Its  effecta  are  very  variable, 
which  is  easily  accounted  for  on  comparing  the  different  pro- 
portions of  elaterin  obtained  from  different  specimens.  It  is 
remarkable  that  when  given  with  mercury,  it  does  not  prevent 
that  drug  from  salivating  as  quickly  as  if  it  were  given  alone. 

Uses.  —  Dropsy  of  all  kinds.     It  sometimes  occasions  the  evacn- 
ation  of  several  pints  of  fluid  in  the  day.     It  is  very  valuable  in 
dropsy  dependent  upon  disease  of  the  kidney,  as  it  removes  the 
fluid  without  stimulating  the  diseased  organ.     It  should  be  avoided 
in  very  debilitated  persons,  or  in  cases  wnere  there  is  inflammation 
of  the  bowels.     In  cerebral  affections^  as  apoplexy  and  manicL,  it  is 
used  as  a  revulsive.     It  is  strongly  advised  in  cu^ute  hydrocephalus 
in  children.     It  may  be  employed  as  an  active  purgative,  when 
combined  with  other  medicines  of  this  class,  in  obstinate  constipation. 
Dose  and  administration.  —  Of  good  elaterium,  the  dose  is  from 
gr.  ^  to  gr.  ^,  every  three  or  four  hours,  until  copious  purging  is 
obtained ;  but  its  quulity  varies  so  much  that  sometimes  a  grain 
is  not  too  large  a  dose.     In  consequence  of  this  uncertainty,  ela- 
terin is  frequently  employed  instead.     The  dose  is  from  gr. y^  to 
gr.  ^  mixed  with  eight  or  ten  grains  of  hitartrate  of  potasn,  or 
dissolved  in  spirit,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird.*     Ita 
griping  efiects  may  be  prevented  by  combining  it  with  a  grain  of 
capsicum,  or  with  ginger.     It  may  be  given  every  other  day  for 
eiiiht  or  ten  days,  and  it  is  advantageously  alternated  with  tonics, 
as  gentian.     K  it  is  continued  longer  than  this,  it  is  liable  to  cause 
inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

♦  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xxv.  p.  909. 
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EXTRACTUM  GENTIANS,  L.D.E. 

Extract  op  Gentian. 

Take  of  Gentian,  sliced,  three  pounds. 
Distilled  water,  six  pints. 

Macerate  for  twelve  hours  in  four  pints  of  the 
water;  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  strain.  Add  two  pints 
of  water  to  the  remainder,  macerate  for  six  hours,  ex- 
press the  liquid  gently,  and  strain.  Lastly,  evaporate 
the  liquids,  mixed  together,  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Remarks,  —  Extract  of  gentian  has  a  dark  colour,  but  little  smell, 
and  a  strong  though  not  disatrreeable,  bitter  taste.  It  is  tonic  anfl 
stomachic.  It  is  seldom  employed  alone,  but  chiefly  as  a  vehicle 
for  mineral  tonics,  as  the  preparations  of  iron  or  zinc.  Good  gentian 
10  stated  by  Mr.  Brande  to  yield  half  its  weight  of  extract. 

Dose. —  Gr.  v  to  gr.  xx,  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

EXTRACTUM  GLYCYRRHIZ^,  L.D.E. 
Extract  op  Liquorice. 

Synonyme.     Spanish  or  Italian  juice 

Take  of  Liquorice,  fresh  and  sliced,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Distilled  water,  boiling,  two  gallons. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  boil  down  to 
a  gallon,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  hot ;  lastly,  eva- 
porate to  a  proper  consistence. 

Remarks,  —  This  is  a  well-known  extract,  of  a  dark  colour  and 
sweet  taste.  It  is  usually  imported  from  Italy,  and  when  it  has 
been  redissolved,  strained,  evaporated,  and  made  into  rolls  about 
the  thickness  of  quills,  it  is  employed,  under  the  name  of  refined 
liquorice,  as  a  demulcent  in  tickhn^  coughs.  Liquorice  grows 
abundantly  near  Pomfref,  in  Yorkshire,  and  a  fine  extract  is  pre- 
pared in  that  town,  and  made  into  thin  round  lozenges,  under  the 
name  of  *^  Pomfret  Cakes.** 

GLYCYRRHIZA  GLABRA  (Diadelphia  Decandria;  Legu- 

minosae). 

Description,  —  Liquorice-root  is  long  and  slightly  tapering,  and  is 
brought  to  the  market  in  pieces  from  one  to  three  feet  in  length, 
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auil  iUminiahing  in  size  from  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger  at 
UU0  end,  to  that  of  a  goose-cjuiil  at  the  other.  It  is  tough,  woocly, 
aiu)  very  flexible;  yellowish-white  internally,  and  brown  ex- 
ttirnally. 

Compontion.  —  Liquorice  contains  a  peculiar  sugar,  called  gly^ 
cyrrhizin,  which  is  a  yellow  transparent  substance,  extremely 
sweet,  readily  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  combines  also 
with  acids  and  alkalies,  and  occasions  precipitates  in  most  metallic 
•alts. 


EXTRACTUM  H^MATOXYLI,  L,E. 
Extract  of  Logwood. 

Synonyme,    Extractum  Ligni  Campechiensis. 

Take  of  Logwood^  sliced^  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Distilled  water,  boiling,  two  gallons. 
Prepare  this  extract  in  the  same  manner  as  Extract 
of  Liquorice. 

jRetnarh.  —  This  extract  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  has  a 
sweetish  astringent  tnste.  It  becomes  very  hard  by  keeping,  so 
that  pills  made  of  it  pass  through  the  body  unchanged. 

Composition,  —  Logwood  contains  a  peculiar  colouring  principle 
called  hetnatin;  it  separates  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  small 
reddish  crystals,  which  have  a  bitter  astringent  taste.  These  crys- 
tals are  sometimes  found  in  the  wood  when  it  is  split. 

Properties. — Astringent.  It  is  not  so  liable  to  derange  the  diges- 
tive organs  as  some  other  astringents,  and  may  therefore  be  used 
for  a  much  longer  period.  The  decoction  is  the  best  form  for  its 
administration. 

Uses.  —  In  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  it  is  very  useful.  It 
may  be  taken  as  a  regular  article  of  diet,  combined  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  milk,  in  these  diseases,  and  its  use  may  be  long  con- 
tinued. Administered  in  this  form,  it  has  been  found,  in  the 
Dreadnought  hospital-ship,  more  serviceable  than  any  other  v^e- 
table  astringent  in  this  most  intractable  disease. 

Dose,  —  Of  the  recent  extract,  gr.  x  to  gr.  xxx;  of  the  decoc- 
tion, fjviii  to  fji^vi,  in  the  day. 

EXTRACTUM  HYOSCYAMI,  L.D.E. 
Extract  of  Henbane. 

Prepare  this  in  the  same  way  as  Extract  of  Aconite. 
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HYOSCYAMUS  NIGER  (Pentandria  Monogynia ;  Solanaceae). 

Description.  —  Hyoscyamus  is  a  low  plant,  which  has  a  peculiar 
fcetid  odour,  and  a  clammy  disagreeable  feeling.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  deeply  incised,  the  margin  being  smooth,  and  not  ser- 
rated. Mr.  Houlston,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject, 
says  that  the  leaves  are  not  fit  for  use  the  first  year  of  the  plant*s  life. 
They  are  then  called  "  seedlings,"  are  not  clammy  or  fcetid,  and 
have  a  footstalk.  The  second  year  they  become  clammy  and  fcetid, 
and  lose  their  footstalk,  becoming  sessile,  and  embracing  the  stem. 
At  this  period  their  medicinal  powers  are  much  the  greatest.* 
The  second  year's  leaves  are  mdicated  by  the  pharmacopceial 
characters,  — 

"  Sessile  ;  oblong ;  deeply  serrated  ;  downy ^  with 
viscidy  fcetid  hairs^'^ 

The  seeds  are  small,  round,  finely  dotted,  and  yellow,  and  more 
powerful  than  the  leaves. 

Leaves  for  which  it  may  he  mistaken.  —  Belladonna  and  digitalis. 
The  distmguishing  characters  are  given  in  the  article  Imfusum 
Digitalis. 

Composition.  —  Hyoscyamicu,  a  crystalline  alkaloid,  which  closely 
resembles  atropia,  and  an  empyreumatic  oil^  which  is  a  powerful 
narcotic. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Acrid;  narcotic;  anodyne;  sedative.  In 
small  doses  it  allays  pain,  and  causes  sleep.  There  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  produces  sleep  directly,  or  only 
through  toe  ease  which  it  affords.  It  does  not  quicken  the  pulse, 
or  cause  headache,  constipation,  or  suppression  of  the  secretions. 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  commends  it  as  useful  in  allaying  the  irritable 
state,  sometimes  accompanied  by  delirium,  which  results  from  great 
loss  of  blood.  It  corrects  the  tendency  of  compound  extract  of 
colocynth  and  other  powerful  cathartics  to  produce  griping,  and 
even  appears  to  promote  their  purj^ative  effects.  In  large  doses  it 
occasions  some  degree  of  dryness  in  the  throat,  nausea,  giddiness, 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  delirium^  sometimes  of  nuintaca/ character. 
In  some  habits,  even  small  doses  are  liable  to  produce  headache. 
It  is  a  useful  antispasmodic,  and  when  applied  to  the  eye  it  dilates 
the  pupil. 

Characteristic  effects. — Sedative,  generally  without  causing  head- 
ache or  constipation.  The  delirium  which  a  poisonous  dose  excites 
is  o{  A  furious  character.  It  diff*ers  from  opium  in  the  first  of  these 
characters,  and  from  belladonna  in  the  last,  as  well  as  in  being  less 
acrid,  and  causing  less  dryness  of  the  throat. 

Antidotes.  —  P^raetics;  then  vegetable  acids,  or  vinegar. 

Uses.  —  To  cause  sleep  or  allay  pain  or  cough,  when  opium  is  in- 
admissible or  objectionable.  In  mania,  combined  with  camphor 
(Dr.  A.    T.  Thomson)',    in   dysmenorrhcea,   combined  with   two 

*  Lancet,  1840-41,  vol  ii.  p.  232. 
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grain  doses  of  the  same  article  (Dr,  Bright^  ;  in  hymeneal  pains 
combined  with  compound  tincture  of  viderian.  To  corred  the 
griping  of  active  cathartics;  to  dilate  the  pupil^  but  it  is  seldom  used 
for  this  purpose  in  this  country ;  as  an  anodyne  fomeTitation  to  pain' 
fid  tumours  or  inflamed  glanas.  It  is  a  safer  anodyne  for  children 
than  opium. 

^  Dose, — Of  the  extract,  gr.  ij,  carefullj  increased  to  gr.  z ;  of  the 
tincture,  Xt[Jiv  to  TH^xxx  or  f5i. 

Eemarhs  uoon  the  extract, -^his  is  very  liable  to  vary  in  strength. 
It  generally  has  a  dark  colour,  and  a  peculiar  characteristic  odour. 

EXTRACTUM  (sive  RESINA,  E.)  JALAPS,  L. 
Extract  (or  Resin,  E.)  op  Jalap. 

Take  of  Jalap,  powdered,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Kectified  spirit,  a  gallon. 
Distilled  water,  two  gallons. 

Macerate  the  jalap  root  in  the  spirit  for  four  days,  and 
pour  off  the  tincture.  Boil  down  the  residue  in  the  water 
to  half  a  gallon ;  afterwards  strain  the  tincture  and  the 
decoction  separately,  and  let  the  latter  be  evaporated, 
and  the  former  distil,  until  each  thickens.  Lastly, 
mix  the  extract  with  the  resin,  and  evaporate  to  a 
proper  consistence. 

This  extract  should  be  kept  soft^  which  may  be  fit  to 
form  pills ;  and  hard^  which  may  be  rubbed  to  powder. 

E,  Take  any  quantity  of  powder-jalap ;  moisten  it  thoroughly 
with  rectified  spirit ;  put  it  in  twelve  hours  into  a  percolator,  and 
exhaust  the  powder  with  rectified  spirit ;  distil  ofiT  most  of  the  spirit, 
and  evaporate  the  remainder  sufficiently. 

Remarks. — The  rectified  spirit  is  employed  to  extract  the  resin 
fW>m  the  jalap,  and  the  water  to  dissolve  the  gummy  extractive. 
By  mixing  the  two  extracts  thus  obtained,  the  jalap-resin  is  in- 
timately divided,  and  prevented  from  griping  so  much  as  would  be 
the  case,  were  it  admmi:>tered  alone.  This  object  might  be  ob- 
tained by  mixing  the  resinous  extract  with  sulphate  of  potash, 
sugar,  almonds,  or  any  substance  which  would  minutely  divide  it. 
The  Ed.  Ph.  directs  merely  the  resin  to  be  extracted. 

Jalap-roots  (tubers)  are  attacked  by  a  worm,  which  eats  merely 
the  gummy  and  starchy  portions,  leaving  the  resin  untouchc<l. 
These  worm-eaten  pieces  are  therefore  more  active  and  valuable 
for  making  the  extract  than  sound  ones. 

Brande  gives  18  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  alcoholic,  and  50 
per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  aqueous  extract.  The  Edinburgh 
extract  is  therefore  four  times  as  strong  as  that  of  the  London 
Pharmacopceia. 
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Adulteration. — Jalap  resin  is  frequently  adulterated  with  resin  of 
guiacum.  M.  Gobley  states  that  as  small  a  mixture  as  2  per  cent, 
maj  be  detected  as  follows: — dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  the  sus- 
j>ected  resin  in  boiling  alcohol ;  soak  a  strip  of  paper  in  the  solu- 
tion, and  expose  it  to  a  feeble  current  of  nitrous  gas ;  if  any 
guiacum  resin  is  present,  the  paper  becomes  blue.  If  the  current 
of  gas  is  too  strong,  the  colour  disappears  almost  as  quickly  as  it 
is  formed.* 

Medicinal  properties, — The  resin  is  the  purgative  principle  in 
jalap,  and  the  watery  extract  does  not  increase  its  cathartic  pro- 
perties, but  is  supposed  to  be  diuretic.  For  general  medicinal 
properties  and  uses,  see  Pulvis  jALAPiE  compositus. 

Dose.  —  Gr.  z  to  3j.  The  Edinburgh  extract  being  nearly  four 
times  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Lond.  Coll.,  the  dose  will  be  propor- 
tionate. 

EXTR ACTUM  KRAMERLai,  JB. 

Extract  of  R  hat  ant  Root. 

This  is  to  be  prepared  from  Rhatany  root,  in  the  same  way  with 
that  of  Liquorice  root. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  Astringent,     See  Inrus    Kra- 

UMRIM. 

Dose.  —  Gr.  x  to  gr.  xxx. 


EXTRACTUM  LACTUCiE,  L. 
Extract  op  Lettuce. 
Prepare  this  in  the  same  way  as  Extract  of  Aconite, 

LACTUCARIUM,  Lactuca  Sativa  (Syngenesia  Folygamia 

.£qualis;  Compositse). 

Preparation. — Before  the  flowering  stem  of  the  lettuce  springs 
up,  the  plant  contains  a  large  quantity  of  a  clear,  bland,  cooling 
juice ;  but,  afterwards,  it  yields  an  intensely  bitter  juice,  which  is 
colourless  and  pellucid  whilst  in  the  vessels  of  the  plant,  but  be- 
comes milky  wnen  exposed  to  the  air,  and  ultimately  acquires  a 
brown  colour  and  odour,  resembling  that  of  East  Indian  opium. 
When  incisions  are  made  in  the  flowering  stem,  this  juice  exudes, 
and  when  dried,  constitutes  lactucarium. 

Description,  —  Lactucarium  is  in  round  pieces,  sometimes  the 
size  of  the  flst.  It  is  dark  brown,  and  has  an  odour  and  bitter 
flavour  closely  resembling  those  of  East  Indian  opium. 

Composition, — Bitter  principle   (lactucin  only   slightly  soluble 

*  Chemist,  voL  iv.  p.  280. 
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Ilk  ««I^N\  fi^ahlo  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  imut,  resin^  and  eaoutckane. 
K^  m^Mi^^iia  I^M  been  found  in  it,  though  it  has  been  carefully 

MH^^mi properties.  —  Sedative;  hypnotic;  anaphrodUiae, 

t  ^^|i»rHW#rt«/fC  ej^ecte.  —  Lactucarium  produces  sleep  and  allays 
M(h  msIAiMiI  exciting  the  circukUion,  or  causing  the  disagreeable 
vAu^ii  uf  opium  upon  the  head.  It  reduces  the  heat  of  the  body, 
timt  lhv»  fVe<iucncy  of  the  circulation,  but  is  not  so  certain  or 
|H\w«»rt\il  in  its  effects  as  opium  or  morphia. 

(/«#«,«- All  those  cases  in  which  opium  is  objectionable  from 
k\M^  piHMOnco  of  vascular  excitement,  or  in  which  it  cannot  be 
I^Miio  fVoui  peculiarities  in  the  patient.  As  a  sedative  in  the 
WtiKt«(Vilncss  of  fever,  and  to  allay  the  cou^h  and  feverish  excite- 
IMtitlt  of  phthysis,  it  has  oflen  been  used  with  great  advantage. 
Homo  persons  have  relieved  the  night  wakefulness,  which  is  not 
UlliHunmon  in  old  age,  by  eating  lettuce  at  supper. 

Doee.  —  Gr.  ij  to  gr.  vi,  in  pill;  much  larger  doses  have  some- 
limes  been  given. 

Hemarks  upon  the  extract  —  This  is  much  less  powerful  than 
Uolucarium,  but  it  has  the  same  properties,  and  is  used  in  the 
iame  cases. 

Doee.  —  Gr.  iij  to  gr.  x,  or  more. 


EXTRACTUM  LUPULI,  L.  E. 
Extract  of  Hop. 

Synonyme,    Extractum  Hamuli. 

Take  of  Hops,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Boiling  distilled  water,  two  gallons. 
Prepare  it  in  the  same  way  as  Extract  of  Liquorice. 

Eemarks, — It  is  doubtful  whether  this  extract  contains  any 
narcotic  properties.  It  is,  however,  a  good  bitter,  and  is  used  as 
•uch. 

Dose,  — Gr.  v  to  gr.  x  or  3j. 

EXTRACTUM  NUCIS  VOMICA  L.E. 

Extract  op  Nux  Vomica. 

Take  of  Nux  vomica,  eight  ounces. 
Rectified  spirit,  three  pints. 

Apply  steam  to  the  nux  vomica,  so  that  it  may  be 
softened.  Afterwards  bruise  it,  cut  it  into  thin  slices, 
and  dry  it^  and  macerate  it  for  seven  days  in  two  pints 
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of  the  spirit ;  express  the  tincture^  and  strain.  Macerate 
what  is  left  again  in  the  remaining  spirit  for  three 
days ;  then  express  again^  and  strain.  Let  the  greater 
part  of  the  spirit  distil  from  the  tinctures  mixed 
together,  and  let  what  remains  be  evaporated  to  a 
proper  consistence. 

Ed,  Expose  it  to  steam  till  it  is  completely  soflbened ;  slice  it, 
dry  it  thoroughly,  and  immediately  grind  it  in  a  coffee  mill.  Ex- 
haust the  powder,  either  by  percolatmg  with  rectified  spirit,  or  by 
boiling  it  with  repeated  portions  of  rectified  spii'it,  until  the  spirit 
comes  ofiT  free  from  bitterness.  Distil  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
spirit,  and  evaporate  what  remains  in  the  vapour-bath  to  a  proper 
consistence. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — This  extract,  which  is  for  the 
first  time  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  is  a  most 
valuable  form  for  the  exhibition  of  nux  vomica,  and  is,  in  many 
respects,  preferable  to  strychnine,  as  being  more  uniform  in  its 
effects,  and  more  manageable  in  its  doses.  For  the  general  medi- 
cinal effects,  see  Strychnine,  p.  196.  I  shall  here  only  mention 
one  disease,  in  which  I  have  found  this  medicine  of  great  value, 
that  is,  the  atonic  diarrh<za  of  infants  and  children,  such  as  we  see 
in  town  workhouses,  in  which  the  pallor  of  the  skin,  and  the 
general  appearance,  with  sometimes  prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  indi- 
cate loss  of  nervous  and  muscular  power.  In  these  cases,  the  food 
passes  through  the  bowels  almost  unchanged,  and  there  b  con- 
stant diarrhoea  from  loss  of  power  in  the  bowels  to  digest,  and 
in  the  spincter  ani  to  retam  their  contents.  In  these  cases, 
I  have  observed  the  most  marked  benefit  from  the  following 
prescription  :  — 

Ext.  of  nux  vomica,  gr.  \  to  gr.  ss  (according  as  it  is  an  infant 
or  a  young  child) ;  saccharated  carbonate  of  iron,  gr.  j  ;  ext.  of 
gentian,  sufficient  to  make  a  pill.  To  be  repeated  three  times  a 
day. 

If  the  motions  are  offensive,  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  blue  pill 
and  half  a  grain  of  rhubarb  may  be  added.  I  have  generally 
observed  improvement  before  a  dozen  pills  have  been  ts]ken,  and 
have  never  found  more  than  two  dozen  required  in  any  case  in 
which  they  have  done  good.  If  not  quickly  beneficial,  I  have  not 
observed  any  advantage  derived  from  a  continued  use  of  this 
remedy. 

Dose, — Gr.  |  to  gr.  ss.  The  former  dose  is  perfectly  safe,  even 
for  young  infants,  and  I  have  not  bad  occasion  to  give  a  larger 
dose  than  the  second.  It  may  be  given  to  the  extent  of  gr.  j  to 
gr.  ij,  carefully  watching  its  effects. 
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EXTRACTUM  OPU,  L.E.  (AQUOSUM,  2>.> 
(  Watery,  D.)  Extract  of  Opidm. 

Syntmymt.    Extractum  Opii  parificatom,  PK  JL  1836.    Eztractom 

Thebaicam. 

Take  of  Opium,  sliced^  one  pound  and  a  half. 
Distilled  water^  five  pints. 

Add  two  pints  and  a  half  of  the  water  to  the  opiumi 
and  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  frequently  stirring 
with  a  spatula ;  then  strain.  Macerate  what  is  left  in 
the  remaining  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  strain. 
Lastly,  evaporate  the  strained  liquors  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. 

Remarks, —  By  maceration,  water  dissolves  the  odorous  prin^ 
ciple  of  opium,  the  salts  of  morphia  and  codeia,  the  narcotine, 
and  the  gummy  and  extractive  matters ;  but  not  much  of  the 
resin.  AVnen  the  solution  is  evaporated,  the  odorous  principle  is 
driven  off,  and  the  narcotine  combines  with  the  resin,  and  becomes 
insoluble.  The  extract  is,  therefore,  nearly  devoid  of  smell,  and 
is  stronger  than  opium,  from  the  separation  of  inert  principles  and 
of  impurities. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, —  Similar  to  those  of  opium ;  but 
it  is  thought  to  occasion  less  subsequent  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  to  be  admissible  in  some  cases  in  which  opium  itself 
is  objectionable.  It  is  to  be  preferred  to  opium  for  children  and 
irritable  constitutions.  Pereira  states  that  he  had  Mr.  Battlej's 
authority  for  saying  that  his  sedative  liquor  of  opium  is  merely  an 
aqueous  preparation  made  with  heat. 

Dose,  —  Though  the  extract  is  said  to  be  more  powerful  than 
opium,  the  dose,  which  is  generally  recoaimended,  does  not  cor- 
respond with  this  statement.  It  is  usually  directed  to  be  given  in 
doses  of  gr.  j  to  gr.  iv  for  an  adult. 

Officinal  preparation,  —  Vinum  Opii. 

EXTRACTUM  PAPAVERIS,  L.  E. 
Extract  of  Poppy. 

Synonyme.    Extractum  Papaveris. 

Take  of  Poppy  (capsules),  bruised,  the  seeds  being 
taken  out,  fifteen  ounces. 
Distilled  water,  boiling,  a  gallon. 
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Macerate  for  twenty- four  hours ;  then  boil  down  to 
four  piuts,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  hot;  lastly^ 
evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Medicinal  uses,  —  Anodyne ;  narcotic.  This  extract  is  less  apt 
than  opium  to  occasion  nausea,  headache,  and  delirium,  and  is 
therefore  to  he  preferred  for  procuring  sleep  in  diseases  in  which 
the  head  is  much  affected.  It  is  also  usefiil  for  children,  but  it  is 
a  feeble  preparation. 

Dose,  —  Gr.  ij  to  3j. 


EXTR ACTUM  PAREIRiE,  L.E. 
Extract  of  Pabeira. 

Prepare  this  in  the  same  way  as  Extract  of  Logwood. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  See  Infusum  Fabehlb.    The 
extract  is  usually  given  in  conjunction  with  the  infusion. 
Dose, —  Gr.  x  to  58s. 

EXTR  ACTUM  QUASSLE,  E. 

ExTBACT  OF  Quassia. 

This  is  to  be  prepared  from  quassia,  in  the  same  way  as  Extract 
of  Liquorice-root. 

Mmicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Bitter  tonic. 
Dose, —  Gr.  v  to  3j. 

EXTRACTUM  RHEI,  L.  D.  E. 
Extract  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  Rhubarb,  powdered,  fifteen  ounces. 
Proof  spirit,  a  pint. 
Distilled  water,  seven  pints. 
Macerate  for  four  days,  afterwards  strain,  and  set  by, 
that  the  dregs  may  subside.     Pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
evaporate  it,  when  the  dregs  have  settled,  to  a  proper 
consistence. 

The  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  direct  the  rhubarb  to  be 
squeezed  and  macerated  two  or  three  times,  and  the  solution  each 
time  to  be  strained  through  a  cloth. 
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^  It  ifl  obtained  of  a  finer  qaalitj  bj  evaporation  in  a  Yacoum 
with  a  gentle  heat."  £. 

Remarks.  —  The  purgfative  properties  of  rhubarb  are  much  im- 
paired in  making  this  extract.  It  is  chiefljr  used  as  a  slightlj 
aperient  vehicle  for  forming  other  substances  into  pills. 

Dose. —  As  a  purgative,  gr.  x  to  gr.  xxx. 


EXTRACTUM    SARZiE  LIQUIDUM,  L. 
(FLUIDUM,  D.E,). 

Fluid  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Synanyme.    Extractum  Sarsaparillae  Fluidum,  D. 

Take  of  Sarsaparilla,  three  pounds  and  a  half. 
Distilled  water,  five  gallons. 
Rectified  spirit,  two  fluid  ounces. 
Boil  the  sarsaparilla  in  three  gallons  of,  the   water 
down  to  twelve  pints ;  pour  off"  the  liquor,  and  strain  it 
whilst  still  hot.     Boil  the  sarsaparilla  a  second  time  in 
the  remaining  water   down  to  one   half,    and    strain. 
Evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  to  eighteen  fluid  ounces, 
and  when  the  extract  has  cooled,  add  the  spirit. 

£!d,  Sarza,  in  chips,  Ibj  ;  Boiling  water,  Ovi.  Digest  the  root 
for  two  hours  in  four  pints  of  the  water ;  take  it  out,  bruise  it,  re- 
place it,  and  boil  for  two  hours ;  filter  and  squeeze  out  the  liquid ; 
boil  the  residuum  in  the  remaining  two  pints  of  water,  and  filter 
and  squeeze  out  this  liquor  also;  evaporate  the  united  liquors 
to  the  consistence  of  thin  syrup ;  add,  when  the  product  is  cool, 
as  much  rectified  spirit  as  wiil  make  in  all  sixteen  fluid  ounces : 
filter. 

Ihib,  Sarsaparilla,  ftj  ;  Boiling  water,  Oviii ;  Rectified  spirit, 
q.s.  Digest  the  sarsapardla  in  five  pints  of  water  for  two  hours,  at 
a  temperature  near  212°;  and  then  decant;  add  the  rest  of  the 
water ;  digest  again  for  two  hours,  and  decant ;  evaporate  the 
mixed  liquors,  by  a  steam  or  water  bath,  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thin  syrup;  and,  when  the  product  has  cooled,  add  as  much 
rectified  spirit  as  will  make  the  entire  twenty  ounces 

BiwuirA*.--The  Dublin  Ph.  makes  twenty  fluid  ouncea,  the 
Edinburgh  sixteen,  and  the  London  about  six  fluid  ounces  from 
one  pound  of  sarsaparilla.    The  fluid  extract  of  the  London  Pk  is 

*^T'^^7^^  ^*°  ^^''t  **""^'  ^^^  '^'^^^^^  of  that  of  Dubl  n^ 
and  about  three  times  as  strong  as  that  of  Edinburgh  ^'*°"°' 
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It  18  doubtful  whether  the  long  continuance  of  the  heat  does 
not  impair  the  activity  of  the  sarsaparilla  in  the  preparation ;  but 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  prove  it  from  its  effects ;  the  yalue  of  this 
substance  being  so  uncertain  from  many  circumstances.  It  is 
seldom  prescribed,  except  with  other  forms  of  sarsaparilla. 

Dose, — f  5j  to  f  5ij  or  more. 


EXTRACTUM  sivb  RESINA  SCAMMONII,  E. 
Extract  or  Resin  of  Scammont. 

Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  scammony  in  fine  powder;  boil 
it  in  successive  portions  of  proof  spirit  till  the  spirit  ceases  to  dis- 
solve any  thing ;  filter ;  distil  the  liquid  till  little  but  water  passes 
over ;  then  pour  away  the  watery  solution  from  the  resin  at  the 
bottom  ;  agitate  the  resin  with  successive  portions  of  boiling  water 
till  it  is  well  washed ;  and,  lastly,  dry  it  at  a  temperature  not  ex* 
ceeding  240°. 

Remarks, — By  solution  in  proof  spirit,  scammony  is  freed  from 
adulterations  (see  Ext.  Coloc.  co.),  and  its  activity  thereby  in- 
creased. 

Dase.—GT.  v  to  gr.  x  or  gr.  xv. 


EXTRACTUM  STRAMONII,  Z.  £. 
Extract  of  Stramonium  or  Thornapple. 

Take  of  Stramonium  seeds^  fifteen  ounces. 
Distilled  water,  boilings  a  gallon. 

Macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered, 
near  the  fire ;  afterwards  take  out  the  seeds,  and  bruise 
them  in  a  stone  mortar ;  return  them  when  bruised  to 
the  liquor.  Then  boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain 
the  liquor  while  hot.  Lastly,  evaporate  to  a  proper 
consistence. 

S.  Grind  the  seeds  well  in  a  coffee-mill ;  rub  the  powder  into 
a  thick  mass  with  f)roof  spirit ;  put  the  pulp  into  a  percolator,  and 
transmit  proof  spirit  till  it  passes  colourless;  distil  on  the  spirit,  and 
evaporate  what  remains  in  the  vapour- bath  to  a  proper  consistence. 

DATURA  STRAMONIUM  (Pentandria  Monogynia; 

Solanaccie). 

Description. — Stramonium  is  a  small  green  plant,  abont  twelve 
or  eighteen  inches  high,  which  grows  upon  danghills.    The  herb^ 
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wlioii  dried,  is  (.'hoppc<l  up,  tnd  maj  be  recognised  b^  the  light  green 
colour  <»f  the  leaves  mixed  with  the  white  pithj  interior  of  the 
Htalkft,  nud  |>ortion8  of  the  oval  fruit,  which  are  covered  with  green 
f||>ill('^  from  n  ({uartor  to  half  an  inch  long.  It  is  not  likelj  to  be 
nii«itak<fn  for  any  other  officinal  herb.  Ine  9eed»  are  small,  flati 
hidnry-xhapedy  and  pale  ur  brown.  There  is  a  species  of  stra* 
nioiiiuiii,  coiiiiiion  in  America,  and  abundantly  cultivated  at  East 
(Miiirr)i,  in  the  Isle  of  Shcppcj,  Kent,  which  att4ins  the  height 
of  wviTal  fiX't,  and  posscMics  much  more  i)Owerful  medicinal  pro- 
pert  Ioh  than  the  hiksmcs  which  is  indigenous  in  this  country. 

(\tm}umtiou,  —  7)a/iiru,  a  crystallisable,  Colourless  alkali,  which 
fxintH  in  much  largiT  quantity  in  the  seeds  than  in  the  herb.  This 
powerfully  dilatcM  the  pupil,  and  agrees  in  many  of  its  properties 
with  huoavyumm, 

Mi^ilichuil  pntpt*rtie9. — Anotlyfie,  and  slightly  xrriUmL  It  allays 
pain,  l)ul  <lo«'ri  not  din*ctly  produce  sleep,  inpoisonout  or  too  large 
doNC!«  it.  caiiNeit  maniacal  delirium,  at  first  resembling  intoxication; 
headache,  dryness  of  the  throat,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  perspira- 
lion,  and  diarrluea.  It  dilates  the  pupil;  and  in  America,  where 
liclladonini  iii  H<'arce,  and  the  stramonium  more  powerful,  as  above 
fit  at  (•d,  than  the  Kn*;Iish  herb,  it  is  always  emplo]fed  for  this  par- 
pii^p.  instead  of  belladonna,  in  ophthalmic  practice.  It  produces 
little  eir««ct  u|M)n  the  pjilso,  but  possesses  great  power  in  controlling 
N|iaiiinoili4'  action!!,  and  is  on  this  account  very  useful  in  spasmodic 
aNlhnni,  and  in  chorc.i.* 

i  %inirtrristit*  rffWts, — It  strikingly  resembles  belladonna,  from 
whirh  it  iit  diHtin*;ni!<hed  by  being  somewhat  less  powerful  as  a 
narcotic,  and  by  exertin<{  a  greater  influence  in  exciting  the  secre- 
tiouN.  Its  characteristics  are,  that  it  allays  pain,  but  does  not 
cau«t*  nlccp;  it  dilntt's  the  pupil  and  occasions  slight  headache;  it 
relaxcN  the  bowelji  antl  excites  perspiration,  and  it  controls  spss- 
niodic  actiouH. 

tfm's  -SlranioniJim  is  chiefly  used  for  the  relief  of  spasmodic 
fiMthnia,  the  herb  being  smoked  like  tobacco.  If  used  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  attack,  it  sometimes  cuts  it  short;  but  it  should  be 
eniployetl  regularly  every  night,  in  order  to  produce  much  benefit. 
Its  effects  slionld  Ih»  watched,  as  it  is  not  without  danger.  The 
extract  is  sometimes  used  both  internally  and  externally  to  relieve 
nrundgia;  but  it  is  not  equal  to  belladonna  or  aconite  for  this  pur- 
|iose.  A  decoction  has  been  applied  as  a  fomentation  to  painful 
sores.  It  ought  not  to  be  employed  where  there  is  any  tendency 
to  headache,  or  to  apoplexy.  In  painful  griping  without  inflam- 
nnitory  action  of  the  bowels,  it  is  sometimes  very  useful.  It  is 
given  as  a  sedative  in  chorea,  in  the  dose  of  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of 
the  extriM't.t 

/j„jier.  —  Two  or  three  common  pipefuls  of  the   herb  may  be 

•  I)r.  Graves,  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  109. 
t  Ihid. 
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smoked  at  a  time.  It  smokes  quickly,  producing  an  affreeable 
odour,  and  it  does  not  require  combining  with  any  other  suDstance, 
to  promote  its  combustion.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  is 
gr.  j  to  gr.  T,  and  of  the  seeds,  half  the  quantity.  Of  the  extract, 
a  quarter  of  a  grain,  which  must  be  increased  according  to  the 
effects  produced. 


EXTRACTUM  STYRACIS,  E. 
Extract  of  Stobax  (Pkepabbd  Storax,  Z.). 

Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  storax  in  fine  powder;  exhaust 
it  by  boiling  it  in  successive  quantities  of  rectifiea  spirit ;  filter  the 
spirituous  solutions ;  distil  off  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit ;  evapo- 
rate the  remainder  over  the  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thin  extract. 

Remarks,  —  Storax,  as  imported,  contains  woody  matter  and 
various  impurities  of  which  it  is  deprived  by  making  the  alcoholic 
extract.  The  evaporation  should  not  be  carried  too  far,  as  its 
flavour  is  impaired,  when  that  is  done. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  See  Tinct.  Benz. 

Dose, — 6r.  ij  to  gr.  v.     Storax  is  never  prescribed  alone. 


EXTRACTUM  TARAXACI,  L.  E. 

Extract  of  Dandelion. 

Prepare  in  the  same  way  as  Extract  of  Liquorice- 
root. 

Description, — The  dandelion  abounds  in  a  bitter  milky  juice, 
which  is  most  abundant  just  before  it  flowers.  The  extract  is  a 
brown,  soft  mass,  which  has  generally  a  peculiar  sweet  flavour  and 
odour ;  though  it  is  stated  that  its  flavour  is  bitter. 

Composition, — Caoutchouc,  bitter  matter,  sugar,  gum,  and  some 
salts  or  potash  and  lime. 

Medicinal  properties, — Aperient ;  tonic ;  and  alterative.  It  is  popu- 
larly considered  to  be  diuretic,  but  this  property  is  not  so  well 
marked  as  the  others.    It  appears  to  act  upon  the  biliary  system. 

Uses, — Taraxacum  is  chiefly  used  as  a  aeobstruent  in  hoth/unc' 
tional  and  organic  diseases  of  the  liver;  and  is  oflen  beneficially 
employed  in  the  constitutional  treatment  of  ulcers  which  are  rendered 
unhealthy  by  disease  of  this  viscus.  It  is  also  ffiven  as  an  iJterative 
tonic  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia.  It  is  used  for  the  treatment  of 
gall  stones ;  and  is,  in  this  oisease,  beneficially  combined  with  nitric 
acid. 

Dose,  — 6r.  x  to  5j-  It  is  generally  given  in  combination  4rit  h 
sulphate  of  potash  or  other  gentle  aperient. 

Z 
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EXTRACTUM  UV^  URSI,  L. 

Extract  of  Beabberrt. 

Prepare  this  in  the  same  way  as  Extract  of  Hops. 

Mediciwd  use. — See  Decoctum  Vym  Ubsi,  p.  282. 
Dose.  —  Gr.  vi  to  5s8.    It  is  often  added  to  tne  decoction. 
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I  N  F  U  S  A. 

INFUSIONS. 

Ihtusioks  are  mere  solutions  of  vegetable  matter  m  water,  which 
is  sometimes  used  cold,  but  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  in 
every  instance  directed  to  be  boiling ;  in  this  state  it  is  poured 
upon  the  substance,  the  active  principles  of  which  are  intended  to 
be  dissolved.  The  aromatic,  bitter,  astringent,  and  mucilaginous 
properties  of  vegetable  products  are,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
soluble  in  water ;  while  tne  resinous  portions  are,  in  most  cases, 
totally  unacted  upon  by  it.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that 
nearly  all  infusions  may  be  made  as  well  with  cold  as  with  hot 
water ;  and  the  cold  infusion  possesses  several  advantages,  but  a 
longer  time  is  requisite  for  its  preparation.  Cold  water  dissolves 
all  the  soluble  principles  of  vegetables  except  starch,  but  the  muci- 
laginous inCTedients  are  less  readily  soluble  in  it  than  in  hot  water. 
Hence,  such  infusions  as  those  of  calumba,  buchu,  gentian,  pareira, 
and  rhubarb,  which  contain  either  starch  or  mucilage  in  large  pro- 
portion, keep  much  better  when  made  with  cold  than  with  hot 
water,  and  are  equally  efficient.  Infusion  of  linseed,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  always  be  prepared  with  heat,  as  the  mucilage  b  its 
important  ingredient.  Some  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to 
inmsion  of  senna,  but  Battlev  and  some  others  find  that  the  cold 
infusion  contains  as  much  of  tne  active  principles  as  the  hot.  Most 
cold  infusions  have  a  more  aromatic  and  agreeable  flavour  than 
those  in  which  heat  has  been  employed. 

The  substances  infused  should  be  onlv  coarsely  powdered,  or 
cut  into  thin  slices ;  for  if  they  are  employed  in  the  state  of  fine 
powder,  the  infusion  is  with  dimcultv  rendered  clear. 

Hard  water  should,  when  possible,  be  avoided,  as  it  is  a  less 
powerful  solvent  than  soflb  water  i  and  it  ought  never  to  be  kept 
tang'  boilingy  but  a  fresh  portion  should  be  used  in  each  case,  and 
should  be  employed  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil.  If  it  becomes 
turbid,  immediatelv  upon  attaining  this  point  it  should  be  removed 
from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  become  clear.  The  transparent 
supernatant  fluid  should  then  be  poured  ofiT,  and  boiled  for  use  a 
second  time. 

Dried  vegetables  are  stated  to  yield  their  virtues  by  infusion 
more  readily  than  when  they  are  in  a  recent  state. 

If  infusions  are  long  kept,  and  especially  in  hot  weather,  they 
become  turbid,  deposit  the  matter  which  they  had  dissolved,  and 
undergo  decomposition  ;  they  ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  made 

Z  2 
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f(tr  umc  Irmger  ibftn  a  few  hmin,  but  should  be  prepied  for  the 
wj-mkitm  upon  which  thcj  are  prescribed. 

'Vhn  kinf]  of  Temcl  in  which  concentrated  infuakms  are  kept,  is  a 
tuhiUfT  of  mmie  c^msecjuence,  as  lig^t  acts  upon  tbem«  and  prooioles 
their  dftc^imffosition.  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Henry  Erans,  of  LtiTerpool, 
that  they  can  keep  their  concentrated  infusions  much  loi^rer  in  bsmb 
or  sUmc-warc  iKittlcs,  than  in  bottles  made  of  glasa,  as  in  the  latter 
th<*y  >x*cf>mc  turbid  and  spoilt,  though  they  remain  uitchanged  in 
th<;  former.  Hierc  is  also  a  difference  in  the  efiect  of  difierent 
colours  in  glass  itself;  for  he  showed  me  some  infusions  whidi  had 
)tvt:n  cxTKHied  for  eighteen  months  in  a  south-easterly  window  in 
yt>lhw  fflftss  iKittlcs,  and  there  was  no  turbidity  in  any  but  one, 
whilst  m  Ixittlcs  of  other  colours  they  become  unfit  for  sale  in  a 
much  shfirter  space  of  time. 


INFUfiUM  ACORI,  ob  INFUSUM  CALAMI. 
InrusioK  OF  Swebt  Flag.    (Not  Off.) 

Tnke  of  th<;  lUiizomc  of  the  sweet  flag,  one  ounce.  ; 

Hoiling  water,  twelve  ounces. 
MfM^erat<9  UiV  an  hour,  and  strain. 

ACOUUS  CALAMUS  (Hexandria  Monogynia  ;  Acoracea). 

Drncrivtion. —  The  rhizome  of  the  sweet  flag  occurs  in  pieces 
fiMir  or  nvc  inrhrs  long,  and  slightly  flattened  vertically.  On  the 
vpprr  sido  un;  the  remains  of  the  leaves,  which  all  slant  towards  one 
rnd ;  and,  on  the  under  side,  arc  a  number  of  small  elevated  circles, 
surrounding  sniiill  dark  spots,  from  which  the  roots  spring. 

Hoots  for  which  it  may  be  confounded. —  Veratrum  album.  In 
this  the  remains  of  the  leaves  are  all  at  one  end,  and  sheath  an 
vprightf  instentl  of  a  horizontal  stem  as  in  the  acorus.  (See  Aijul- 
MKs,— Vkbatria,  p.  201.) 

Mrdicinal  j)ropcrHes.  —  It  is  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  mild  tome. 

Uses*  —  Hwoet  flag  is  seldom  employed  by  physicians,  but  it  has 
iMjcn  much  used  in  Norfolk,  by  the  country  people,  for  the  cure  of 
ague.  It  miffht  well  take  the  place  of  many  more  costly  aromatic 
tfinics,  in  asthenic  fevers,  and  in  dyspepsia,  requiring  this  class  of 
remedies.  It  has  been  sometimes  used  for  making  aromatic  gar- 
gles, and  poultices  which  have  been  applied  to  ill'Conditioned  ulcers. 

Composition. —  Volati/e  oil,  resin,  extractive,  and  woody  matter. 

Doses,  —  Of  the  powdered  rhizome,  3j  to  Jj  ;  of  the  infusion, 
f  5j  to  f  Jij.     There  is,  however,  no  oflicinal  preparation. 
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INFUSUM  ANTHEMIDIS,  L.  D.  E. 

CHAMOinLE   T£A. 

Take  of  Chamomile,  five  drachms.  L.  &  E. 

Distilled  water,  boiling,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  ten  (twenty,  E,)  minutes,  in  a  vessel 
lightly  covered,  and  strain. 

D. —  Chamomile,  ^^s ;  Water,  3^ii.     Infuse  for  fifteen  minutes. 

ANTHEMIS  NOBILIS  (Syngenesia  Polygamia  superflua ; 
Composite ;  sub-ord.  Corymbiferee). 

Description  and  varieties,  — There  are  two  kinds  of  chamomile 
flowers,  single  and  double.  The  single  are  characterised  by  having 
but  one  row  of  flat  florets^  forming  the  ray  ;  and  the  disk  is  much 
larger  than  in  tne  double  flowers.  As  the  active  properties  reside 
in  the  central  florets,  and  not  those  of  the  ray,  the  single  flowers 
should  be  preferred,  though  the  double  ones  look  better ;  and  are 
more  popular  on  account  of  their  appearance. 

Afedicinal properties, — Stomachic  and  emetic.  The  flowers,  heated 
with  boiling  water,  and  enclosed  in  a  muslin  bag,  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  soothing  application  to  painful  joints,  or  to  allay  the  pain 
of  toothache,  llie  hot  infusion  is  frequently  employed  for  the 
same  purposes. 

Uses.  —  As  a  tonic  in  languid  dyspepsia.  The  warm  infusion 
promotes  the  action  of  emetics.  As  a  stomachic,  the  infusion  pre- 
pared with  cold  water  is  said  to  be  more  grateful  than  when  made 
with  hot. 

Composition. —  Volatile  oil;  bitter  extractive  ;  tannin. 

Incompatibles. —  Solutions  of  the  salts  of  iron,  mercury,  silver, 
copper,  or  lead. 

Doses, — As  a  stomachic,  fjij  to  fjvi ;  as  an  emetic,  f5viii  to  Oj. 

ANACYCLUS  PYRETHRUM,  Anthemis  Ptbethrum. 
Fellitobt.   (Syngenesia   Polygamia  superflua;  Composita;,  sub- 
ord.  CorymbiferflB.) 

Description. —  Pellitory  root  is  in  pieces  three  or  four  inches  long, 
and  a  third  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  brown  externally,  mottled  with 
black  shining  spots.     Internally,  it  is  pale  yellow  and  radiated. 

Composition. —  The  bark  contains  a  peculiar  inodorous  volatile 
oil,  which  possesses  all  the  properties  or  the  root,  and  is  probably 
the  only  active  ingredient. 

Roots  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken. —  Krameria  and  curcuma, 
Kramer ia  is  much  longer  and  dark  red.  Curcuma  is  /trice  the  thick'' 
ness,  and  yellow, 
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Medicinal  properties. —  Sialo^ogme.  ^.Imo  diewed,  it  is  at  fint 
intipid,  but  foon  excites  a  barmng  seMation  in  tbe  mouth,  and  an 
increiMed  flow  of  saliva. 

(/Meg. —  A  small  piece  is  chewed  to  relieTe  congeatioiis  at  nei^- 
tKiuriii^  parts,  as  in  some  farms  of  headache^  ckromie  opikthgdmo^ 
and  rkeumaiie  affections  of  Uieyhee,  and  tootkaeke.  It  b  aomedmes 
UMfd  as  a  stimulating  gargle  in  relaxed  sort  throat,  and  is  chewed 
Ut  ruUc.vt:  paralysis  of  the  tongue;  and  it  is  employed  by  the  natife 
fliictors  in  Jlinaostan  for  the  core  of  palsy. 

Dote. —  A  piece  weighing  a  few  grains,  may  be  dbewed  occa- 
sionally. 

INFUSUM  ARMORACLE  COMPOSITUM,  L. 
Compound  Infusion  of  Hobseradish. 


Take  of  Horseradish,  sliced. 

Mustard,  bruised,  each,  an  ounce. 
Compound  spirit  of  horseradish,  a  fluid  ounce. 
Distilled  water,  boiling,  a  pint. 
Macerate  the  horseradish  and  the   mustard   in  the 
water  for  two  hours,  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered,  and 
strain  ;  then  add  the  spirit. 

COCIILKARIA  ARMOR  ACTA  (Tetradynamia  Siliculosa; 

Cruciferje). 

Description. —  The  horseradish  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Crucifene,  which  contains  no  plants  that  are  not  wholesome,  or,  at 
any  rate,  free  from  injurious  qualities.  They  generally  possess  a 
pungent  flavour,  and  are  much  used  as  nutritious  articles  of  food, 
or  as  condiments.  The  root  of  the  horseradish  is  long,  white,  and 
tapering ;  and  remarkable  for  its  pungency  when  chewed. 

Roots  for  which  if.  may  be  mistaken. — Aconite  root  has  sometimes 
been  eaten  by  mistake,  but  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
pungency  in  the  aconite.  The  large  serrated  leaves  of  horse- 
radish are  so  dificrent  from  the  deeply  cut  leaves  of  the  aconite 
that  the  mistake  could  only  occur  from  gross  ignorance  if  the  plant 
is  in  leaf  at  the  time  the  root  is  gathered. 

Composition. —  Acrid  volatile  oil,  bitter  resin,  and  extractive. 

Meaicinal  properties.  —  Acrid  stimidant ;  sudogogue ;  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic.  It  produces  a  blister  when  applied  to  the  skin,  and 
the  infusion  sometimes  causes  vomiting.  It  excites  the  salivary 
glands  when  chewed,  and  is  a  favourite  stomachic  when  eaten  with 
various  kinds  of  food,  frequently  causing  perspiration  and  diuresis, 
when  taken  in  this  way. 

Uses. — When  chewed  it  relieves  hoarseness,  dependent  upon  re- 
laxed uvula  or  velum  palati.  It  has  been  used  in  chronic  rheU" 
matism;  and  in  palsv,  and  dropsy,  in  consequence  of  its  general 
stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic   properties.     The  infusion  is 
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sometimes  taken  to  promote  vomitings  after  the  administration  of 
emetics.     It  is  considered  to  be  antiscorbutic^  and  is  used  in  scurvy. 
Doses, — Of  the  root,  58s  or  more,  scraped  into  shreds,  or  chewed  ; 
of  the  iofusioD,  f^s  to  n|ij.    The  infusion  soon  decomposes. 

INFUSUM  ARNICiE  FLORUM.    (Not  Off.) 

Take  of  arnica  flowers,  ^  ;  Boiling  water,  ^viss  or  q.  s.  Infuse 
for  fifleen  minors,  and  strain.   The  infusion  should  measure  f  ^vj. 

Or  take  of  arnica  flowers,  ^ss ;  Boiling  water,  Ibj.  Infiise  for 
an  hour,  and  strain. 

Renuurhs, — Both  the  above  infusions  are  officinal  in  Continental 
Pharmacopoeias.     One  is  about  twice  the  strength  of  the  other. 
ProperHes  and  uses, — See  Tinctuba  Asmic^. 
Dose, — f  Jss  or  f  Jj. 

INFUSUM  AURANTn  COMPOSITUM,  L.D.E. 
Compound  Infusion  of  Orange  (Peel). 

Synont/me.     Infusum  Aurantii,  E, 

Take  of  Orange  peel,  dried^  half  an  ounce. 

Lemon  peel^  two  drachms. 

Cloves^  bruised,  one  drachm. 

Distilled  water,  boiling,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a  vessel  lightly 
covered^  and  strain. 

D.  Bitter  orange  peel,  dried,  Jiij ;  Cloves,  58s ;  Water,  Oss.  Infuse 
half  an  hour. 

E.  Bitter  orange  peel,  dried,  Jss ;  Lemon  peel,  fresh,  5ij ;  Cloves, 
5j ;  Water,  Oj.    Infuse  fifleen  minutes. 

Medicinal  use,  —  An  agreeable  stomachic^  used  principally  as  a 
vehicle  for  bitter  tinctures,  or  for  salines,  or  ammonia. 
Dose, — f^  to  f^ij. 

INFUSUM  BUCHU,  L.  D.  E, 
Infusion  of  Buciiu. 

Synonyme,    Infus.  Diosmie,  Ph,  L,  1836. 

Take  of  Buchu,  an  ounce. 

Boiling  distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  four  (one,  2>.,  two,  -E.)  hours,  in  a 
vessel  lightly  closed,  and  strain. 
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BABOSMA  CRENATA  and  otber  ipeda  (FtBtaadm  Km- 
gTnim ;  RataceB). 

Deieriplitm  and  varUtUt. —  Bucbu  Ie>TCt  TU7  ■  good  deil  n 
sliBpo,  a!i  thc7  are  not  slw«j»  obUined 
from  the  Ubtoud*  crenatm  tlone,  but 
«1m  from  other  species,  which  agree 
vlth  it  in  general  and  medicinal  pro- 
pertie*.     Two  forms  are  here  shown. 

I^avei  for  ivhieh  it  nuiy  be  mitlakai. 
—  Setma    and    uva    vrti.      Ita    finelj    1 
■ciratcd  edfrea  distbguish  it  from  both.    ' 
'i'houfth   called   "  crenated,"   ita   edges 
are  rcaUy  terrsted,  and  not  crenated. 
(See  IjtrcB.  Semms.) 

C<tmpotiti<m.—  li\icha  leaves  contain 
volatile  oil;  biaer  extractiet  (diosmiD), 
soluble  in  water  ;  and  gtim. 

Medicinal     properties.  —  Aromtdie, 
tlimiilanl  and  tonic ;  diuretic ;  and  diar 
phoretic.     It  appears  to  have  a  pecu-  ^' 
liar   cITcct   upon   the   urinarj   organs,  oiuc  Bucko.         Bm^u. 
acting  topically  ui>od  them.    It  agrees 

with  uva  ursi  in  general  properties,  but  is  more  aromatic.     It> 
diuretic  pnwera  urc  very  sAijbt. 

Uect- — Ituchu  is  priiicipallj  employed  in  cAronic  affection  of  At 
uriTuiry  orgaTH,  especiallj  in  cases  attended  with  copious  mucoDi 
secretion ;  as  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  In  aSectiona  attended 
with  exceitive  ircrction  of  lilhie  acid,  it  is  useful  and  tends  to  die<i 
the  formation  of  this  acid.  It  has  occasionallj  proved  nsefid  in 
irritable  condiliom  of  the  urethra,  and  in  gleet,  it  it  administovd 
by  the  Hottentots  in  chronic  rheumatiim. 

Incompatibleii. —  Prcpamtions  of  iron. 

Vo$e. —  It  is  seldom  (riven  in  powder;  tbe  dose  ma^  be3j^or 
5ss.  Of  the  infusion,  f  ^j  to  fjij,  geDerallj  combined  with  alkalies 
as  Ii<iuor  potasss, 


INFUSUM  CALUMB^  L.D.E. 
Infusion  of  Cai-omba. 
Take  of  C&lumba,  sliced,  five  drachma. 
Diatilted  water,  boiling,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered, 
and  strain. 


D.  Calumbaii 

E.  Calumba  i 


coarse  powder,  Jiij  ;  CoW  water,  fjix. 
I  coarse  powder,  Jia ;  Cold  water,  Oj. 


INFUSIONS. 

Moisten  the  powder,  and  pass  cold  water  through  it  in  a  perco- 
lator, till  sixteen  ounces  of  infusion  are  obtuned. 

COCCULUS  PALMATUS  (Dicecia  Hexandria ;  Meni- 

spermacese). 

Description, — Calumba  is  sold  in  flat,  oval,  or  circular  pieces, 
one  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  which  have  a  rough,  elevated  margin, 
and  a  depressed  centre,  composed  of  concentric  circles.  The  colour 
is  jellow.  Thej  are  transverse  slices  of  the  root,  and  are  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  thick,  and  are  oflen  worm-eaten. 

Composition,  —  Volatile  oU,  calumbin  (a  crystallisable  bitter  prin- 
ciple), and  a  large  proportion  of  starch,  which  causes  the  infusion 
to  spoil  quickly,  on  which  account  cold  water  is  ordered  in  the 
Dub.  and  £din.  Ph.,  in  order  that,  the  starch  not  being  dissolved, 
it  mav  keep  better.    It  contains  no  tannin, 

Amdteration, —  A  root  called  false,  or  American  calumba  has 
sometimes  been  substituted  for  it ;  but  it  contains  no  starch  and 
does  contain  tannin.  It  is  distinmiished  hy  the  infusion  forming  a 
blue  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  a  precipitate  with  gela- 
tine, showing  the  presence  of  tannin :  and  bj  not  becoming  blue 
on  the  addition  of  iodine.  It  is  remarkable  that  thej  should  ever 
have  been  confounded,  for  the  false  root  has  no  resemblance,  in 
appearance,  to  the  true  one. 

medicinal  properties, —  Tonic ;  aromatic. 

Characteristic  properties, — It  has  considerable  power  in  allaying 
nauseaj  or  sickness ;  and,  when  combined  with  emetics,  retards  or 
prevents  their  operation.  It  is  slightly  astringent  to  the  bowels, 
checking  diarrhcBa.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  it  is  opposed  to  ser- 
pentary  root,  which  is  laxative.    It  is  but  slightly  stimulant. 

Uses, —  Calumba  is  an  elegant  tonic  in  dyspepsia.  In  bilious 
vomiting  and  the  sichness  of  pregnancy.  In  wnat  are  commonly 
termed  ** bilious  attacks"  combined  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
citric  acid.  In  fever,  accompanied  with  sickness  or  diarrhcea,  when 
tonics  are  indicated.     In  the  latter  stages  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 

Dose  and  administration, —  Of  the  infusion,  fjj  to  f^ss;  of  the 
tincture,  TT^xx  to  f5j.  It  may  be  combined  with  the  preparations 
of  iron,  as  it  contains  no  tannin.    The  infusion  very  quickly  spoils. 


INFUSUM  CARYOPHYLLI,  L,  D.  E. 
Infusion  of  Clove. 

Take  of  Cloves,  bruised,  three  drachms  (Sij,  !>>) 

Distilled  water,  boiling,  a  pint  (f.^ix,  D.). 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered^ 
and  strain. 
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CARYOPHYLLUS  AROMATICUS  (IcoBandriaMonogymi; 

Myrtaceae). 

Description. — Cloves  are  the  buds  of  the  Caryophyllus  aro- 
maticus.  They  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  have  a  characteristic 
odour  and  flavour.  The  dried  calyx  is  dark  brown  and  rough, 
but  the  unexpanded  bud  is  lighter  coloured.  They  are  collected 
by  the  hand,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

Composition,  —  Volatile  oil.  This  is  obtained  by  distillation  with 
water,  and  consists  of  two  oils,  one  lighter,  the  other  heavier,  than 
water.  Caryophyllin  (resin),  and  tannin.  This  substance  renders 
the  preparations  of  iron  incompatible  with  those  of  cloves. 

U  no  effects  of  tests  upon  infusion  of  cloves  are  important  from 
their  (similarity  to  those  produced  upon  opium  and  morphia.  Ni' 
trie  acid  reddens  it     It  also  reddens  solution  of  opium. 

Tincture  o/ sesquichhride  of  iron  renders  both  the  infusion  and 
the  oil  blue,  and  produces  the  same  effect  upon  morphia.  This 
test,  however,  renaers  solution  of  opium  blood-red. 

Medicinal  properties. — Aromatic  and  stimtdant.  Cloves  are  not 
no  tiory  or  acrid  as  pepper  or  ginger. 

Uses, — Chiefly  as  a  condiment.  They  are  used  medicinally  to 
Ti^WcyQ  Jlatulence  or  sicktiess,  and  to  correct  the  griping  properties 
of  pureatives.  The  oil  is  stimulant,  and  is  sometimes  dropped  into 
tiio  hollow  of  a  carious  tooth,  and  is  added  to  cathartic  pills.  When 
combineil  with  vegetable  infusions,  it  retards  their  decomposition, 
and  is  a  constituent  of  ink  to  preserve  it  from  becoming  mouldy. 

Incompatibles.  —  Preparations  of  iron. 

Dose. — Two  or  three  cloves  may  be  swallowed  in  substance;  of 
the  infusion,  f  Jj  to  f  Jij ;  of  the  tincture,  TT^xx  to  f5 j  or  f5ij ;  of 
the  oil,  n\ij  to  n^iv. 


INFUSUM  CASCARELLiE,  L.  D.  E. 
Infusion  of  Cascarilla. 
Take  of  Cascarilla,  bruised,  an  ounce  and  a  half  (5  j, 

px 

Distilled  water,  boiling,  a  pint  (Oss,  D.\ 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered, 
and  strain. 

CROTON  ELEUTERIA  (Cascahilla)  (MonoeciaMonadelphia  ; 

Euphorbiaceaj). 

Description,  —  Cascarilla  bark  is  in  short  quill?'  from  one  to 
four  inches  long(seldom  longer),  and  about  twice  the  thickness  of 
a  goose  quill.  The  edges  are  always  turned  in,  but  they  do  not 
often  form  a  perfect  qudl.     The  pieces  are  often  twisted  longitu- 
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dinallj.  The  colour  is  pale  brown,  and  the  whitish  external  cuticle 
13  broken  off  in  many  places,  exposing  the  internal  bark.  It  is  cha- 
racterised, also,  bj  a  number  of  minute  black  lichens,  which  form 
blach  points  and  small  streaks  upon  the  remaining  cuticle.  It  breaks 
short,  and  not  splintering,  and  has  a  fragrant  odour  when  burned. 

Barks  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken, — Pale  cinchona  bark.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  shortness  of  the  pieces,  and  their  harder  and 
denser  appearance ;  by  the  irregular  surface  which  the  separation 
of  the  cuticle  causes ;  by  the  minute  black  points  and  lines  upon  the 
exterior,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  leafy  lichens  which  are  found 
upon  the  cinchona  bark ;  by  the  absence  of  the  regular  circular 
transverse  fioTOws  so  coomion  in  cinchona,  and  by  its  short  even 
fracture. 

Composition,  —  Volatile  oH,  cascarHHnOy  and  bitter  resin.  No 
tannin. 

Medicinal  properties, — Tonic  said  febrifuge. 

Characteristic  properties, — Cascarilla  is  characterised  by  its  aro'- 
matic  qualities^  wnich  enable  the  stomach  to  retain  it  in  preference 
to  many  other  tonics.  It  is  not  equal  to  cinchona  as  a  febrifuge. 
It  cheds  excessive  secretions  of  mucus. 

Uses, — It  is  often  combined  with  cinchona,  and  is  also  used  alone 
in  irritable  dyspepsia.  It  is  employed  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  in 
chronic  diarrhcea  and  dysentery^  to  diminish  the  undue  secretion  of 
muciiB.  It  is  especially  useful  in  diarrhoea  occurring  after  measles, 
and  in  the  gangrenous  thrush  of  children  {Dr,  A,  T,  Thomson), 

Dose  ana  awninistration, — The  infusion  is  the  best  form.  The 
dose  18  fjj  to  f  ^88.  It  may  be  combined  with  preparations  of  iron, 
if  desirable. 


INFUSUM  CATECHU  COMPOSITUM,  Z.  D,  E, 
Compound  Infusion  of  Catechu. 

Synonyms,     Infusom  Catechu,  E. 

Take  of  Catechu,  powdered,  six  drachms. 
Cinnamon,  bruised,  a  drachm. 
Distilled  water,  boiling,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  an  hour  (two,  E.)  in  a  vessel  lightly 
covered,  and  strain. 

JE,  Catechu  powdered,  ^vi ;  Cinnamon  powdered,  5j ;  Syrup, 
f  5iij  ;  Boiling  water,  f  Jxvii.     Macerate  two  hours. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  Astringent^  used  in  diarrhoea. 
The  cinnamon  adds  to  ita  astringency,  and  imparts  its  aromatic 
properties. 

Dose, — f  5j  to  f  Jij,  every  four  hours.  It  may  be  combined  with 
opium  or  chalk,  if  necessary. 
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INFU8UM  CHIRETT^  D£. 
Ijirusioir  or  CaimBTTA. 

Tftko  of  Chiretta,  four  drachmi. 

Iloiling  water,  a  pint. 
InfuAO  two  (one,  D.)  hours,  and  strain. 

CIIIRBTTA  or  CIIIRATTA,  Aoathotbs  CaniATTA  (Pentan- 

drla  Digjnia ;  €rentianace»).    Herb  and  root. 

J)c9oriptian. — Chiretta  is  a  slender  plant,  which  is  pulled  up  hj 
tho  HKit  when  it  is  in  flower,  and  is  dried  whole.  In  this  state  it 
<}onsiiiUi  of  smooth  slender  brownish  stalks,  mixed  with  the  dried 
liifives  and  the  flowers,  which  are  each  verj  small,  and  grow  in 
dusters  at  diflurent  hciffhts  upon  the  stem. 

JMmI  her Im  for  which  it  may  he  mistaken,  —  It  meet  doselrre* 
sotnblcis  Uthfilia  in  general  appearance,  but  is  browner,  and  the 
flowors  are  much  smaller  and  not  blue.  When  examined  together, 
thcw  are  very  caNily  distinf|[uished. 

(Jomponition. —  Hitter  prmciple. 

Mmicintdpropifrtien  awl  U4f«.— Intensely  and  disagreeably  hitter 
ami  tonia.  It  is  used  in  nil  the  cases  in  which  bitter  tonics  are 
prnscrilxid. 

Characierittiee  m  a  bitter.  It  is  more  bitter  and  less  agreeable 
than  gentian,  and  is  siiid  to  be  slightly  laxative. 

/>o#cr.— Of  the  infuNion,  f  Jj. 


INFUSUM  CmCllO^ My  L.D.E. 
Infusion  of  Cinchona. 

Tttkc  of  Yellow  (crown  or  pale,  D. ;  any  species,  E.) 
cinchona,  bruisea,  one  ounce. 
Boiling  distilled  water,  a  pint  (Oss,  D.). 
Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered, 
and  strain. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  ^  See  Alkalies,  —  Qdinje  Di- 
SULPQ.  p.  182,  ei  seq. 

Dose.  —  f  3j  to  fjij.  The  Dublin  infusion  is  twice  the  strength 
of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  preparation. 
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INFUSUM  CINCHONiE  SPISSATUM,  Z. 
Concentrated  Infusion  op  Cinchona. 

Take  of  Yellow  cinchona,  coarsely  powdered,  three 
pounds. 
Distilled  water,  six  pints. 
Rectified  spirit,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient. 

Macerate  the  cinchona  in  the  same  way  in  which  it 
is  directed  to  make  the  Extract  of  Cinchona,  and  strain. 
Evaporate  the  mixed  infusions  in  a  water-bath  to  a 
fourth  part,  and  set  by  that  the  dregs  may  subside. 
Pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  strain  what  remains. 
Then  mix  and  evaporate  a  second  time,  that  the  liquid 
may  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'200.  To  this,  when  it  has 
cooled,  add  the  spirit  gently,  so  that  three  fluid  drachms 
may  be  added  to  each  fluid  ounce  of  the  liquid.  Lastly, 
set  the  liquid  aside  for  twenty  days,  that  it  may  be 
perfectly  cleared. 

Remarks. — This  is  a  conyenient  form  for  making  extempore  in- 
fbsions.  According  to  the  quantities  employed,  it  ought  to  be 
about  thirtj-six  tiaies  as  strong  as  the  common  infusion ;  that  is, 
two  €uid  drachms  of  this  concentrated  infusion  should  make  an 
eijzht-ounce  mixture,  when  filled  up  with  water,  but  the  strength 
of  the  preparation  is  liable  to  variety. 

INFUSUM  CINCHONA  PALLIDA,  L. 
Infusion  of  Pale  Bark. 

Synonyme.     Infos.  Cinchonse,  Ph,  L.  1836. 

Prepare  this  in  the  same  way  as  Infus.  Cinchona. 

Properties  and  uses.  —  See  Ai^kalies, —  QuiNiE  Disulph.  p.  182, 
et  seq. 

Dose, — f  3j  to  fjij. 

INFUSUM  CINCHONA  PALLIDA  SPISSATUM,  L. 
Concentrated  Infusion  of  Pale  Bark. 

Prepare  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  Concentrated  In- 
fusion of  Cinchona. 

Remarks, — See  Lir.  Cikchomje  Spissat.  above. 
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INFUSUM  CUSPARLS;  L.E. 
Infusion  of  Cusparia. 

Take  of  Cusparia,  bruised,  five  drachms. 
Distilled  water,  boiling,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered, 
and  strain. 

C^ALIFJEA  CUSPARIA  (Diandria  Monogynia ;  Rutaoee). 

Description,  —  Cusparia,  or  Angustura  bark  (Ciuparia  febri* 
fiiga,  Bonplandla  trifoliata),  is  in  thin  pieces,  from  one  to  ten 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  broad.  The  edges  of  the 
pieces  nre  generally  turned  slightly  inwards,  but  perfect  qmlU  are 
rare.  It  is  covered  with  a  whitish-brown  epidermis,  which  iseasilj 
removed  by  the  nail ;  the  inner  surface  is  pale  brown  Bndjmooih, 
Its  transverse  fracture  is  very  short  and  even,  and  not  splintering; 
the  odour  is  slight,  and  the  flavour  is  bitter  and  aromatic. 

Barks  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken, —  The  only  barks  it  at  all 
resembles  are  yellow  cinchona,  cascariUa,  and  canella.  It  is  much 
flatter  and  thinner,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  the  first,  and  the 
fracture  is  even  instead  ot  being  splintery.  It  is  four  or  five  times 
the  size  of  the  second ;  is  generally  entirely  covered  by  epidermis^ 
and  is  much  less  twisted ;  and  the  epidermis  is  brownish,  instead 
of  being  white,  as  in  canella,  which  latter  bark  is  three  or  four  times 
the  thickness  of  cusparia. 

Adidteration. — The  bark  of  the  nux  vomica,  or  false' Angustura 
bark  has  been  substituted  for  cusparia,  and  has  product  fatal 
effects  on  the  Continent.  Very  minute  and  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  differences  between  them  are  given  in  Pereira's  Mat.  Med. ; 
but  as  this  fraud  is  not  practised  in  the  bark  which  comes  to  this 
country,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  more  than  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  distin^ishing  characters. 

Cusparia  bark  is  m  quilu,  or  flat  pieces,  straight,  or  sligMy  bent^ 
but  thQ  false  bark  is  twisted  backwards,  like  dried  horn.  The  true 
bark  has  a  slightly  disagreeable  odour,  is  brittle,  easily  cut,  and  light ; 
the  false  bark  has  no  odour,  is  att  or  broken  with  difficult jf,  and  is 
dense  and  heavy.  The  fractured  surface  of  the  true  bark  is  merebf 
deepened  in  colour  by  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  whilst  the  false  bark  is 
turned  blood^red  by  this  acid. 

Composition. —  Volatile  oil;  cuxparin  (angusturin,  or  bitter 
principle),  which  is  rendered  greenish-yellow  by  nitric  acid,  and  is 
precipitated  from  its  solution  by  tincture  of  galls ;  and  resin  which 
18  coloured  red  by  nitric  acid.     No  tannin. 

Medicinal  properties. — Aromatic;  tonic;  and  febrifuge. 

Characteristic  properties.-^Aromatic  astringent. —  In  large  doses, 
emetic,  whilst  in  small  ones  it  allays  sickness,  almost  as  much  as 
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calumba.  It  is  a  valuable  febrifuge,  but  is  not  equal  to  cinchona^ 
though  it  can  often  be  better  borne,  in  consequence  of  its  aro- 
matic properties.  It  restrains  chronic  mucous  discharges.  It  is 
often  said  not  to  possess «/imuZait/  properties;  but  I  have  frequently 
observed  it  cause  feverishness  in  patients  convalescing  from 
tjphus. 

Uses.— In  atonic  dyspepsia.  In  the  bilious  remittent  fever  of  hot 
climates.  In  adynamic  continued  fever.  In  chronic  bronchitis^  and 
in  the  latter  stages  of  diarrhosa  and  dysentery^  in  which  cases  it  is 
advantageously  combined  with  nitric  acid  and  laudanum. 

Dose.  —  Of  the  infusion,  f  Jj  to  fjij. 


INFUSUM  DIGITALIS,  Z.  D.  E. 

Infusion  of  Foxglove. 

Take  of  Foxglove  fleaves),  dried,  a  drachm. 
Spirit  or  cinnamon,  a  fluid  ounce. 
Distilled  water,  boiling,  a  pint. 
Macerate  the  foxglove  in  the  water  for  four  hours, 
in  a  vessel  lightly  covered,  and  strain;  then  add  the 
spirit. 

E.  Digitalis,  dried,  5ij  ;  Spirit  of  cinnamon,  f  Jij  ;  Boiling  water, 
f  Jxviii.     Macerate  four  hours. 

D.  Di^talis,  dried,  5j  ;  Boiling  water,  f  ^ix.     Infuse  one  hour. 

Remarks. — The  London  infusion  is  only  half  the  strength  of  that 
of  Dublin  or  Edinburgh. 

Dose. — f  5ij»  carefully  increased  to  f  Jss,  or  f  Jj.  Half  the  dose 
of  the  Dub.  or  £d.  infusion. 


DIGITALIS  PURPUREA  (Didynamia  Angiospermia ; 

Scrophularineae). 

Description.  —  Digitalis  leaves  are  large  and  entire,  from  three 
to  six  inches  long,  and  about  a  third  as  broad.  When  firesh,  they 
are  thick,  soil,  and  downy ;  dark  green  on  their  upper  surface, 
white  and  cottony  on  their  under  surface,  which  is  very  strongly 
marked  by  a  prominent  midrib,  and  the  reticulations  of  the  vems. 
The  edees  of  the  leaf  are  serrated.  When  dried  they  are  not  so 
easily  distinguished. 

Leaves  for  which  they  may  be  mistaken,  — Hyoscyamus  and  beUa- 
donna ;  from  which  they  are  distlnffubhed  by  the  following  cha- 
racters :  — Severed  leaves  are  generally  united  together  by  the  bases, 
where  they  have  been  all  cut  at  the  same  time,  as  the  leaves  arise 
from  the  same  portion  of  the  stem.  Hyoscyamus  and  belladonna 
leaves  are  generallv  separate,  as  they  grow  alternately  at  dif' 
ferent  heights  upon  the  stem.     If  the  ^i^  digitalis  leaf  be  care- 
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fnlljr  unfolded,  ita  terrated  edse  mv/  be  traced,  wliilct  btOadetia 
hta  a  amooili  entire  edge,  and  Ajiojcyamu  hat  a  imootk  e^v,  from 
which  large  porHoK*  appear  to  have  been  removed.  "Rie  mdn-  nir- 
face  of  di^Wr'f  baaauAiteeotb'i^appearaiice.and  theBf^franrfacc 
'm  dark  green.  ^yofi^aniiM is pa^^e«a,and  there  ii  ■oircelj'Hij 
difference  betneen  the  colour  o(  the  two  aur&cea.  BelladaKm  hai 
a  darker  hue  altogether,  and  baa  no  tDhile  nirface.  Digita^hu 
exceedingly  retietuated  Teins :  kooiegomiu  haa  a  tingle  prMtunent 
midrib  and  vein  which  proceed*  down  the  centre  of  each  lobe ;  UBa- 
donna  baa  net  reticulated  reini,  but  thej  are  more  eompoMitd  Oum- 
those  of  hj/oteyamae. 


AdidtenMont. —  The  above  are  never  intentionally  subttitnted 

for  digitalis,  which  is  less  expensive  than  either  hjoscj 
belladonna;  but  the  ieavea  afverbaicum  or  mullein  have  ic... 
been  gathered  by  mistake.  The  general  form  of  the  leaf  is  sc 
lar  to  that  of  aigitalia  that  thejr  are  not  easily  distinguished  bv 
deBcription ;  but  most  ipeciea  of  verbascum  have  the  leaf  eery  tooo^ 
on  both  suifacee,  digitAlia  only  on  the  under  one.  The  species 
which  are  woollj  on  one  aurface  only,  are  not  common;  and  even 
in  them  the  woollj  hairs  are  lomuch  more  abundant  than  in  the 
foxElove,  that  the;  could  scarcely  be  mlataken  if  once  compared 
wit£  each  otiier. 
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The  leaves  oudbt  to  be  gathered  just  when  the  plant  begins  to 
flower  (June  or  Julj),  the  midribs  should  be  cut  out,  and  the  ex- 
panded leafy  parts  dried  ouicklj  either  in  a  drying  stove  or  upon 
a  di&h  or  cloth  before  the  nre.  They  soon  become  brittle,  and  may 
be  rubbed  into  a  coarse  powder  by  the  hands.  This  should  be 
carefully  excluded  from  air  and  light. 

The  seeds  are  very  smally  round  and  browti,  and  arc  much  less 
4ued  than  the  leaves. 

Composition.  —  Digitalis  contains  a  peculiar  bitter  principle, 
picrin;  a  crystallisable  principle,  digitalin;  an  empyreumatic  oil; 
and  iannin.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  these  alone  is  the  active 
principle,  but  that  the  combination  of  the  whole  is  necessary  to  the 
activity  of  the  leaves. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Diuretic  and  sedative.  Digitalis  fre- 
quently, but  not  always,  raises  the  pulse  in  the  first  instance ;  but 
its  ultimate  eficct  is  to  lower  it  to  40  or  50  beats  in  the  minute. 
It  excites  diuresis,  and  is  a  most  valuable  diuretic.  It  acts  most 
favourably  upon  weak  flabby  subjects,  or  those  in  whom  the  strength 
has  been  broken  up  by  mercury  or  disease.  It  does  not  act  as  a 
diuretic  upon  strong,  tense-fibred  people  ;  and  with  such,  bleeding 
must  be  premised.  It  is  most  useful  in  anasarca  dependent  upon 
heart  disease,  or  uf>on  general  causes,  or  bronchitis ;  and  is  not  so 
useful  in  ascites  or  hydrothorax,  or  in  dropsy  of  the  hearty  or  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane.  It  is  a  cumulative  poison,  or  one  which  does 
not  produce  any  cfiect  until  it  has  been  continued  for  some  time, 
when  it  occasionally  acts  with  unexpected  violence.  The  symptoms 
of  poisoning  by  the  too  long  employment,  or  too  large  dose  of 
digitalis,  are  disordered  vision,  objects  appearing  green  ;  giddiness, 
nausea^  feebUj  intermittent  pulse,  anxiety,  sometimes  convidsions,  and 
dilated  pupil.  If  these  symptoms  occur,  the  use  of  the  medicine 
should  be  at  once  discontinued ;  the  recumbent  posture  most  rigo^ 
rously  enforced,  and  ammonia  and  opium  must  be  siven.  The 
necessity  for  the  recumbent  posture  springs  from  the  circumstance, 
that  rising  to  the  erect  posture  raises  the  pulse  suddenly  to  above 
a  hundred  beats  in  a  minute,  and  has  been  followed  by  mortal 
fainting.  The  danger  has,  however,  been  much  over-estimated. 
There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  case  on  record  of  death  resulting  from 
it.  When  long  continued,  it  sometimes  causes  salivation^  and  has 
occasioned  vomiting  and  purging.  Christ ison  remarks  that  its 
diuretic  effects  very  seldom  occur  if  it  produces  much  depression 
of  the  circulation.  He  thinks  the  two  etfects  are  incompatible  with 
each  other. 

Characteristics  as  a  diuretic.  —  Digitalis  is  characterised  by  its 
depressing  influence  upon  the  circulation,  and  by  its  liability  to 
produce  suddenly  violent  effects  after  appearing  lor  some  time  to 
be  inert.  It  does  not  act  so  favourably  upon  strong  as  upon  debi- 
litated subjects,  and  fails  less  frequently  than  any  other  diuretic  to 
excite  an  increased  secretion  of  urine. 

Uses.  —  In  anasarca  and  dropsies  generally,  especially  in  those 
dependent  upon  disease  of  the  heart  or  xidney.   As  the  constitutions 
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in  which  it  acts  most  beneficially  are  those  which  are  broken  down 
or  enfeebled,  it  is  often  advantageously  combined  with  tinetnre  of 
scsquichloride  of  iron,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  incompatibility 
of  a  preparation  of  iron  with  a  substance  containing  tannin.  In 
feven^  when  the  vascular  excitement  is  disproportioned  to  the  other 
symptoms.  In  tiumia,  to  relieve  restlessness ;  in  which  disease  it 
must  be  given  in  large  doses  {Dr,  A.  T,  Thomson),  The  tincture 
has  been  employed  in  acute  rheumatism^  in  doses  of  5ij  or  Ijss,  ones 
in  the  day,  and  repeated  the  next  day  if  necessary ;  but  it  is  not 
oAen  used  in  this  disease.  In  disetues  of  the  heart  and  in  anemisms^ 
it  is  given  to  tranquillise  the  circulation ;  and  in  palpUatums^  de* 
pendent  upon  organic  or  functional  causes. 

Doses  and  administration. —  In  order  to  produce  its  diuretic  effects, 
Dr.  Christison  prescribes  small  doses,  thrice  daily,  and  these  must 
be  continued  two  or  three  days  before  diuresis  occurs.  Its  sedative 
cffeots  are  best  produced  by  moderate  doses,  five  or  six  times  daily. 
To  promote  its  diuretic  powers,  squill,  calomel,  or  blue  piD,  or 
bitartrate  of  potash,  arc  added.  It  is  desirable  to  combine  an 
aromatic  to  prevent  it  from  causing  nausea.  It  may  be  g^iven,  in 
conjunction  with  iron  as  before  mentioned,  or  with  nitric  acid; 
and  during  its  use,  diluents  should  be  employed. 

Dose, — Of  the  powdered  leaves,  gr.  j  to  begin  with,  wldch  may 
be  increased  to  gr.  ij  or  gr.  iij,  if  very  carefully  watched;  of  the 
infusion,  f5ij  to  f  ^ ;  of  the  tincture,  V\x  to  T1\xxx.  In  mania, 
a  much  larger  dose  may  be  safely  given,  as  f 5j ;  and  in  acute  rheu- 
mntism,  as  has  been  mentioned,  fjij  to  f^Ess,  once  in  the  day.  The 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh  infusion  is  twice  tne  strength  of  the  Liondon 
one,  and  must  be  given  accordingly. 

INFUSUM  ERGOTiE,  D. 

Infusion  of  Eboot,  or  of  SscAiiB. 

Take  of  Erpot  of  rye,  in  coarse  powder,  two  drachms. 

Boiling  water,  nine  ounces. 
Infuse  for  one  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 
Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  See  Tinct.  Ebgot.  ^Btbeb. 
Dose. — fjj  to  fjij,  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  every  three  or 
four  hours,  according  to  the  object  of  its  administration. 

INFUSUM  GENTIANJE  COMPOSITUM,  L.D.E. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Gentian. 

SynonytM*    Infusum  Grentianae,  E. 

Take  of  Gentian^  sliced, 

Orange  peel,  dried,  each,  two  drachms. 
Lemon  peel^  four  drachms. 
Distilled  water,  boiling,  a  pint 
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Macerate  for  an  bour^  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered^  and 
strain. 

2>.  Gentian  root,  orange  peel,  dried,  of  each,  5ij ;  Boiling  water, 

JE.  Gentian,  Jss ;  Bitter  orange  peel,  dried,  5j  ?  Coriander,  Xj ; 
Proof  spirit,  f  Jiv ;  Cold  water,  3^^>'  Pour  the  spirit  upon  the 
solids ;  m  three  hours  add  the  water ;  and  in  twelve  hours  more, 
strain. 

Remark, — Both  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  infiision  is  twice 
the  strength  of  the  London  one. 

GENTIANA  LUTEA  (Pentandria  Digynia ;  Gentianace©). 

Description.  —  Grentian  root  is  in  pieces,  from  a  few  inches  to 
two  feet  long,  and  generally  about  the  thickness  of  the  thumb,  but 
it  is  sometimes  much  thicKer.  It  is  deeply  wrinkled  externally, 
and  is  tough  and  flexible ;  internally,  it  is  spongy.  Its  colour  ex- 
ternally b  brown  and  internally  yellow,  and  its  taste  is  intensely 
bitter. 

Composition. — Volatile  oil  (very  little);  gentianin  (bitter  prin- 
ciple) ;  sugar,  which  enables  fermentation  to  take  place  in  the  in- 
fusion, and  an  intoxicating  liquor  to  be  made  from  it,  which  is 
much  admired  by  the  Swiss ;  and  mucilage  (pectin),  which  causes 
the  infusion  quickly  to  become  ropy  and  spoiled.  On  this  account 
the  Ed.  Ph.  directs  it  to  be  made  with  cold  water  and  spirit, 
whereby  the  mucilage  is  lefl  behind  undissolved.    No  tannin. 

Medicinal  jtroperties. — Bitter  tonic. 

Characteristic  jtroperties. — It  has  no  aromatic  principle,  nor  any 
astringcncv.  It  is  slightly  laxative,  and  in  large  doses  causes  irri- 
tation of  the  stomach,  or  vomiting.  It  excites  the  circulation,  and 
18  not  well  adapted  to  irritable  or  inflammatory  habits. 

Uses. — Chiefly  in  atonic  dyspepsia^  and  in  the  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs  produced  by  nabitual  indulgence  in  eating  or 
drinking.  The  inmsion  is  sometimes  taken  to  allay  the  sinking  and 
craving  felt  on  the  discontinuance  of  wine  by  a  person  who  has 
been  long  accustomed  to  its  use. 

Dose. — Of  the  infusion,  fjj  to  f5ij,  three  or  four  times  dail^. 

Remarks  on  the  infusion.  —  This  very  quickly  spoils,  especially 
in  hot  weather,  and  should,  therefore,  be  made  only  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  addition  of  the  orange  and  lemon  peel  makes  it  more 
agreeable,  without  altering  its  properties. 

It  may  be  combined  witn  chalybeates  if  desirable. 

INFUSUM  JUNIPERI,  D. 

Infusion  of  Junipeb. 

Take  of  Juniper  berries,  bruised,  one  ounce. 

Boilins  water,  half  a  pint. 
Infuse  for  oneliour  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 
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Medieinal  pmpertieM  and  mstM.  —  IHaretie,    See  Srr.  Junr.  oo. 

INFUSUM  KRAMERIiE,  L.D. 
Infusion  of  Rhatant. 

Take  of  Rhatany,  an  ounce. 

DiBtillcd  water^  boilings  a  pint,  (f  Jxriii,  D.). 
Macerate  for  four  (one,  D.)  hours,  in  a  Teesel  lightly 
covered,  and  strain. 

KRAMERIA  TRIANDRIA  (Tetandria  Monogynia ;  PoIygaleB). 

Deicription,  —  Rhatanj  root  is  generally  met  with  in  pieoeB  a 
few  incliei  long,  and  varying  from  the  thickness  of  a  quill  to  thit 
of  the  little  finger.  It  is  of  a  deep  brownish-red  colour  externallj, 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  bark,  and  is  generally  splintered  at 
the  ends  of  the  pieces. 

Campoiition,  —  Tajmic  acid,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of 
gallic  acid.  The  bark  contains  more  tannic  acid  than  the  wood, 
and  hence  the  smaller  roots,  which  contain  most  bark  in  proportion, 
are  the  best. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Powerfully  astringent. 

£/«««. —  All  tno  cases  in  which  astrin^nts  are  generally  em- 
ployed, especially  chronic  hismatemesis  and  hemorrhages.  Chronic 
mucous  discharges^  collitfuative  sweats  and  incontinence  of  urine. 
It  is  valuable  as  a  local  a8tringent  to  check  haemorrhages  from  the 
nose  or  from  wounds,  and  i.s  much  used  as  a  dentifrice  to  give 
finnncss  and  a  red  colour  to  the  gums. 

Dose,  —  Of  the  powdered  root,  gr.  x  to  5ss ;  of  the  infusion,  fjj 
to  f  Jij. 

Incotnpatibles.  —  Preparations  of  iron  and  acids,  as  they  precipi- 
tate the  tannin. 


INFUSUM  LINI  COMPOSITUM,  L.D.E. 

m 

Ck>MPOUMD  Infusion  of  Linseed. 

Synonyme.    Infusum  Lini,  E, 

Take  of  Linseed,  bruised,  six  drachms. 

Liquorice,  fresh  sliced,  two  drachms. 
Distilled  water,  boiling,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  four  hours,  near  the  fire,  in  a  vessel 
lightly  covered,  and  strain. 

D.  Linseed,  Jj ;  Liauorice-root,  Js* ;  Water,  Oiss.    Boil  for  ten 
minutes,  and  strain  whilst  hot. 
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LIXUM  USITATISSIMUM  (Pentandria  Pentagynia ;  Linacea). 

Description.  —  Linseed  is  obtained  from  the  Linum  usitatissi- 
mum  or  common  ilax. 

Composition,  —  The  outer  or  tegumentary  parts  of  the  seed  con- 
tain mucilage;  the  seed  leaves  (cotyledons),  fixed  oil.  Boiling 
water  extracts  the  mucilaginous  portions,  and  forms  a  thick, 
Bmooth,  almost  gelatinous  solution.  The  oil  is  obtained  by  crush- 
ing the  seeds,  and  then  heating  them  to  about  200°  F.  and  ex- 
pressing the  oil. 

Properties  and  uses,  —  Linseed  mucilage  (linseed  tea)  is  demulcent 
and  nutritious.  It  is  much  employed  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membranes  in  bronchitis  or  catarrh^  in  gonorrhoea,  dysen- 
iJiT,  and  alvine  discharj^es.  It  is  rendered  more  pleasant,  by  the 
addition  of  liquorice,  sliced  lemon,  and  sugar-candy. 

Linseed  oil  is  usually  amber-coloured ;  but  it  may  be  obtuned 
colourless.  It  is  seldom  used  internally,  but  is  employed  when 
mixed  with  lime-water,  as  a  popular,  but  dirty  and  objectionable 
application  to  burns  and  scalds.  It  possesses  the  property  of  soon 
becoming  dry  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  forming  a  transparent 
Tarnish.  This  is  much  increased  if  the  oil  is  previously  boiled, 
either  alone,  or  with  oxide  or  acetate  of  lead.  This  drying  depends 
upon  the  increased  absorption  of  oxygen  (Saussure,  quoted  by 
TVmer) ;  upon  the  absorption  of  oxygen  being  prevented  (JAehig^ 
quoted  by  Pereira), 

Linseed  meal,  —  See  Cataplasma  Lini,  p.  229. 

Dose,  —  Of  the  infusion,  ad  libitum, 

LINUM  CATHARTICUM,  Pubgiwg  Flax  (Class  and  order 

as  above). 

Description,  Sfc,  —  Purging  flax  is  a  slender  plant,  about  nine 
inches  hiph,  with  small  white  fiowers,  resembling  common  flax  in 
every  thing  but  colour.  It  is  uncertain  as  a  cathartic,  and  is 
scarcely  ever  used  in  medicine,  though  still  employed  by  country 
goodwives. 

Dose,  —  A  handful  of  the  fresh  herb  may  be  made  into  inAision. 

INFUSUM  LUPULI,  L. 
Infusion  op  Hop. 

Take  of  Hops,  six  drachms. 

Distilled  water,  boiling,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered, 
and  strain. 

Medicinal  uses. —  Tonic;  stomachic;  and  slightly  narcotic. 
Dose.  —  f  Jj  to  f  Sjss.     (See  Tinctuba  Lupuu.) 
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INFUSUM  MATICO,  D. 
iNFUsioif  or  Matico. 

Take  of  Matico  leaves,  cut  small,  half  an  ounce. 

Boiling  water,  half  a  pint. 
Infuse  for  an  hour  in  a  coTered  yessel,  and  strain. 

ARTANTHE  ELONGATA  (Diandria  Monogynia ;  Piperwee). 

DeMcription.  —  Matico  consists  of  the  dried   leaves  packed  in 
bundles ;  and,  in  its  general  appearance,  at  first  sight  resembles 
dried  dip^italis  leaves.    When,  however,  it  is  moistened  and  spread 
out,  it  IS  seen  to  consist  of  leaves  acutely  tapering  to  one  end, 
longer  and  narrower  than  those  of  foxglove.    The  upper  surface 
iH  of  a  dark  yellowish-green  colour,  and  rough  from  innumerable 
small  round  papillse,  whilst  the  under  surface  is  reticulated  by  a 
prominent  midrib  and  distinct  and  separate  veins.     The  under 
surface  is  more  power/ulj  medicinally,  than  the  upper. 

Composition,  —  The  only  important  constituents  are  tannin  and 
galiic  acid. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Powerful  styptic  and  astringent. 

Uses.  —  Til  is  drug  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profes- 
sion by  the  lute  Dr.  JefTrey,  of  Liverpool,  who  collected  nume- 
rous testimonies  in  favour  of  its  powerful  properties  in  suppressing 
bleeding  from  wounds^  leech  hites^  &c.,  when  applied  locally,  the 
umler  surface  of  the  leaf  being  pressed  upon  the  bleeding  sur- 
face ;  and  in  checking  internal  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  ^wels, 
and  uterus,  when  an  infusion  was  swallowed.  It  deserves  more 
extensive  trial  in  these  diseases  than  it  has  yet  received.  It  has 
not  hitherto  been  used  in  mucous  discharges,  so  that  its  efficacy 
in  them  has  not  been  tested. 

Dose.  —  Of  the  infusion,  fjj  to  f  Jiji  several  times  daily,  accord- 
ing to  the  effect  produced. 

Incompatibles,  —  Salts  of  iron. 

INFUSUM  MENTHiE  VIRIDIS,  D. 
Infusion  of  Spearmint. 

Toko  of  Spearmint,  dried,  and  cut  small,  three  drachms. 

Boiling  water,  half  a  pint. 
Infuse  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — This  is  chiefly  used  as  a  vehicle. 
It  is  considered  to  be  emmenagogue,  and  is  slightly  antispasmodic. 
Dose,  — ill  tofjij. 
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INFUSUM  PAREIRiE,  D.  E. 

Infusion  of  Pabeiba. 

D,  Take  of  Fareira  root,  bruised  and  torn  into  shreds,  half  an 
ounce. 
Boiling  water,  nine  ounces. 
Macerate  for  one  hour,  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered,  and  strain. 

E,  Pareira,  5^i* 

Boiling  water,  Oi. 
Infuse  two  hours. 

Medicinal  uses,  —  Employed  in  cases  of  irritation  of  the  bladder 
md  eatarrhiu  vesic<B. 

Dose. — fjj  to  f^jss,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  The  activity  of  the 
fflfusion  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  extract.     (See 

DSCOCT.  PaHBIR2E.) 

INFUSUM  POLYGAL^,  D. 
Infusion  of  Poltoala,  see  Infusum  Senegje. 

INFUSUM  QUASSLE,  Z.  D.  E. 
Infusion  op  Quassia. 
Take   of  Quassia,  sliced,  two  scruples  (sijss,  2>. ; 

Distilled  water,  boiling,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  (one,  D.)  two  hours,  in  a  vessel  lightly 
covered,  and  strain. 

PICR-ENA  (QUASSIA)  EXCELS  A  (Decandria  Monogynia; 

Simarubiaceae). 

Description,  —  Quassia  chips  have  a  light  yellow  colour,  are  in- 
odorous, and  have  an  intensely  bitter  tnste.  They  resemble  sas- 
safras in  appearance,  but  are  at  once  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  smell. 

Composition,  —  A  trace  of  volatile  oil ;  a  peculiar  bitter  prin- 
ciple, quassite ;  various  salts^  but  no  tannin. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Pure  hitter ;  tonic ;  and  stomachic.  It 
appears  to  be  narcotic  to  flies,  and  an  infusion  is  used  to  kill  them ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  possesses  any  power  of  this  sort 
over  man. 

Characteristics,  —  Pure  bitter.  It  does  not  stimulate  or  irritate 
the  digestive  organs.  It  contains  no  tannin,  and  hence  the  salts  of 
iron  may  be  used  in  combination  with  it. 
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Uset.  —  In  atonic  dyspepsia  and  want  of  appetite.  In  those  cases 
in  which  bitters  are  generally  employed. 

Dow.  —  Of  the  infusion,  1 3 j  to  fjij.  The  Edinburgh  infusion 
is  rutlior  stronger,  and  the  Dublin  infusion  is  three  times  the 
strength  of  that  of  London. 


INFUSUM  RUia,  L.D.E. 
Infusion  op  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  Rhubarb,  sliced,  three  drachms. 
Distilled  water,  boiling,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered, 
and  strain. 

D.  Ilhubarb  sliced,  5ij- 
Boiling  water,  t^ix. 

Infuse  one  hour. 

E.  Rhubarb  coarsely  bruised,  Jj. 
Spirit  of  cinnamon,  f  ^ij. 
Boiling  water,  f  Jxviii. 

Infuse  twelve  hours,  add  the  spirit,  and  strain. 

Medicinal  uses,  —  Stomachic  ;  tonic ;  and  purgative. 
The  alkalies  darken  the  colour  of  this  infusion,  but  do  not  de- 
compose it.  Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  is  a  pleasant  addition  to 
it.  The  infusion  is  clear  whilst  hot,  but  becomes  turbid  on  cool- 
ing, owing  to  the  deposition  of  some  of  the  rhabarberic  acid,  tannin, 
and  tannate  of  starch.  It  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  the  powder, 
and  is  frequently  used  us  a  vehicle  for  other  purgatives. 

Dose.  —  fjj  to  fjiij,  to  be  repeated,  if  necessary.  The  Dublin 
infusion  is  one  fourth  stronger  than  that  of  London,  and  the 
Edinburgh  is  nearly  three  times  as  strong,  besides  containing  the 
spirit  of  cinnamon. 

INFUSUM  ROS^,  E. 
Same  as  Inf.  Ros^  Comf.  below. 

INFUSUM  ROS^  ACIDUM,  D. 

Take  of  Gallic  rose  petals,  dried,  two  drachms. 

Dilute  sul|)huric  acid,  one  fluid  drachm. 

Boilini;  wator,  half  a  pint. 
Infuse  for  one  hour.  • 
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INFUSUM  ROS^  COMPOSITUM,  L. 
Compound  Infusion  op  Rosk. 

Take  of  Bosa  Gallica,  dried,  three  drachms. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  fluid  drachm  and 

a  half. 
Sugar,  six  drachms. 
Distilled  water,  boiling,  a  pint. 
^  Pour  the  water  upon  the  rose  petals,  first  pulled  in 
l^^eces,  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel  (not  glazed  with 
*^ad,  E,\  then  mix  in  the  acid.     Macerate  for  six  hours, 
^tid  strain  the  liquor ;  lastly,  add  the  sugar  to  it. 

ROSA  GALLICA  (Icosandria  Polygynia ;  Rosacese,  sub-ord. 

Roseoe). 

Deicription, — The  Rosa  Gallica  is  the  well-known  cabbage  rose, 
and  is  distinguished  from  the  dog-rose  (Rosa  canina)  by  having  a 
greater  number  of  petals,  and  from  the  hundred-leaved  rose  (Rosa 
eentifolia)  by  having  a  paler  red  colour. 

Bemarks.  —  The  red  rose  (Rosa  Gallica)  petals  contain  tannin, 
which  is  dissolved  by  the  hot  water.  The  infusion  is  clear,  and  of  a 
red  colour,  and  has  an  agreeable  acid  flavour,  dependent  upon  the 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  much  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  disulphate  of  quinine.  When  this  salt  is  added,  the 
mixture  immediately  becomes  cloudy,  owing  to  the  tannate  of 
quinine  which  is  formed  and  precipitated.  The  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  (gtt.  iv  to  f 5 j),  renders  it  clear ; 
but  this  infusion  is  a  very  improper  vehicle  for  the  administration 
of  quinine,  unless  the  prescriber  wishes  for  the  formation  of  the 
tannate.  It  has  lately  been  asserted  that  tannate  of  quinine  is  more 
efficient  than  the  more  soluble  sulphate  itself  A  much  better 
solvent,  and  one  which  is  clear,  and  lias  a  beautiful  colour,  consists 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  syrup  of  red  poppy  and  water ;  and  the 
omission  of  the  roses  does  not  occasion  any  diminution  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  medicines. 

Properties.  —  Astringent  and  refrigercmt. 

Uses.  —  VeiT  commonly  used,  as  above  mentioned,  as  a  vehicle 
for  quinine.  It  is  a  pleasant  refrigerant  mfever^  and  is  given  in 
combination  with  a  larger  quantity  of  acid,  or  with  neutral  salines, 
as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  hcemorrhages.  It  may  be  given  in  col- 
liquative sweat*  and  diarrhcea,  either  alone  or  combined  with  alum. 
It  is  incompatible  with  salts  of  lead,  in  consequence  of  the  insoluble 
sulphat4^  of  lead  which  is  formed  by  the  sulphuric  acid ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  ignorantly  prescribed,  m  conjunction  with  acetate  of 
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lead,  to  check  hflemorrhages.    The  salts  of  iron  deepen  its  colouc^^^ 
forming  tannate  of  iron. 
Dote. — fjj  to  fjij,  or  more. 

INFUSUM  SENEGiE,  E. ;  INFUS.  POLYGAL-ffi,  D. 

Infusion  or  Poltoala.  or  Sbnkoa. 

Take  of  Senega,  ten  drachms  (Jss,  D.). 

Boiling  water,  one  pint  (fjix,  D.). 
Infuse  for  four  (one,  2>.)  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Medicinal  properties  and  usee,  —  This  is  used  in  the  same  cases    ^ 
and  same  doses  as  Decoctum  SenegsB,  which  see,  p.  279. 

INFUSUM  SENN^,  E. 
Infusion  of  Senna  (Senna  Tea). 

Take  of  Senna,  one  ounce  and  a  half. 

Ginger,  bruised,  four  scruples. 

Boiling  water,  a  pint. 
Infuse  an  hour,  and  strain. 

Medicinal  properties  and  usee,  —  Purgative,  This  preparation  is 
similar  to  the  compound  infusion  of  London  and  Dublin. 

INFUSUM  SENNiE  COMPOSITUM,  L.  D.  E. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Senna. 

Take  of  Senna,  fifteen  drachms  ( Jj,  JD.). 

Ginger,  bruised,  four  scruples  (jj,  2>.). 
Distilled  water,  boiling,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  an  hour,  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered, 
and  strain. 

E,  Senna,  ^jf  5^*  ^'  ^^y  >  Tamarinds,  ^  ;  Coriander,  bruised, 
3j  ;  Brown  sugar,  Jss ;  Boihng  water,  fjviii.  Infuse  for  four  hours, 
occasionally  stirring.  The  tamarinds  and  coriander  render  this  in- 
fusion less  nauseous.  In  other  respects  it  agrees  with  the  London 
&nd  Dublin  compound  infusion. 

Remarks,  —  Tne  ginger  is  added  to  prevent  the  griping  which 
senna  alone  is  liable  to  occasion.  This  infusion  is  generaUy  com- 
pined  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  pota/^io- tartrate  of  soda,  to 
^licrease  its  purgative  properties.  When  manna  and  tincture  of 
■enna  are  also  added,  it  forms  the  ordinary  "  black  draught.'* 

Dose.  —  f  Jij  to  f  Jiv,  to  be  repeated  according  to  circumstances. 
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CASSIA  OFFICINALIS  bt  OBOVATA  (Decandria 
Monogjnia;  Leguminosae,  sub-ord.  Csesalpinese). 

description  and varietieM,  —  Three  kinds  of  senna  are  principally 
5^^  in  England,  viz.  Alexandrian,  East  Indian,  and  Tinnevelly. 
•ji^Q  Alexandrian  is  sometimes  considered  the  most  valuable,  but 
^^  is  always  mixed  with  argel  leaves,  whilst  the  Tinnevelly  senna  is 
^^tierally  unadulterated.  There  is  a  smaller  and  cheaper  kind, 
^^^Qed  East  Indian  senna,  which  resembles  the  others  in  its 
P^^perties. 

Alexandrian  senna.  —  Of  this  kind  there  are  two  forms,  which  are 
^^erally  mixed  together,  —  the  Cassia  acutifolia,  a,  and  the  Cassia 
'^t^OYata,  b. 


Senna  leaves. 


Argel. 


Uva  ursi. 


Buchu. 


The  distinguishing  character  of  all  senna  leaves  is,  the  inequality 
of  their  sides  at  the  base,  one  of  which  is  always  round  and  the  other 
acute.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  the  primary  veins  are 
prominent  and  run  towards  the  midrib ;  and  tne  ramifications  of 
the  veins  may  also  be  seen,  if  carefully  examined.  In  the  Arcel 
leaf,  d,  which  is  the  only  common  adulteration  of  the  senna  in  tne 
English  market,  the  sides  are  acute,  both  at  the  apex  and  the  base 
of  tne  leaf;  and  the  veins  are  either  depressed,  or  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished, whilst  the  midrib  is  very  prominent.  The  leaf  itself 
has  a  greenish-white,  cottony  appearance,  without,  however,  being 
actually  downy. 

The  acute-leaved  senna  varies  in  length  from  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  ;  and  the  obovat-e  senna  is  generally  rather 
shorter.     The  leaves  are  frequently  much  broken. 

Tinnevelly  senna,  c,  agrees  with  the  last  in  general  characters. 
It  is  much  larger,  being  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length.     Its 
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rolour  u  more  yellow  than  Alezandnin  senna,  and  the  letTes  ue 
seldom  mui-h  broken. 

J£tist  Imiiam  senna  is  ncarljr  the  same  size  as  Alexandrian,  tnd  ii 
gi*nerully  a  good  deal  broken.  It  contains  few  admixtures  of  ttj 
other  loavc:». 

Letirenfor  which  nenna  mny  he  miitaken .  — ^Uya  itrsi,  e,  and  boc^ 
louvi's  (Hurosmu  cronata),/*.  It  is  distinguished  from  both  byiti 
buito.  From  the  uva  ursi  it  diflers  in  its  colour,  and  in  the  broaM 
purl  of  the  letif  bt>ing  near  the  base,  except  in  the  obovate  souiii 
whioh  is  nut  likely  to  be  mistaken.  From  buchu  it  diffin^s  in  having 
lU  margin  ]H>rfectly  even,  whiUt  the  margin  of  the  buchu  is  minnftely 
serrated. 

(renenil  medicinal  properties  — >  Purgative,  The  different  lands 
of  riennu  are  of  nearly  equal  medicinal  value.  The  ai^l  leaves  in 
Haiti  to  bo  even  more  active  than  senna  itself;  but  ther  cause  madi 
^•ri[)ing.  (The  obtuse-leaved  senna  is  not  above  half  as  powerful 
UM  the  U(  ute  AK-xundrian,  or  Tinuevellj  senna.    ChrittiaaiL) 

( 'A/i/»i(7c/ i.»/iV  effects, — Safe  and  certain  purgative,  not  bong 
|H»iM>nouH  in  un  overdose.  Its  oiwration  is  irritant,  and  causes 
gri[)in;{  and  inereasetl  l're<|uency  of  the  pulse.  Hence  it  is  generally 
eoinbinetl  with  some  neutral  salt,  and  an  aromatic.  It  acts  imon 
the  |H*Ivie  viseera,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  be  followed  by  constipa- 
tion lis  nuiny  other  purgatives.  When  used  habituallj,  the  dose, 
in  nuiny  ease.s  udniiis  «if  being  reduced,  instead  of  requiring  to 
be  inei*<*nmMl.  The  milk  of  nurses  who  are  taking  senna  becomes 
purgative. 

( \tnijHtsHion.  —  Senna  contains  an  uncrystallisable,  bitter  prin- 
ple,  eathurtine;  volatile  oil ;  and  a  peculiar  inert  extractive 
mutter,  wliieli,  ueronling  to  Bouillon  la  Grange,  is  converted  into 
an  n<'tive  resin,  by  combining  with  oxysen  at  a  boiling  tempera- 
ture. According  to  him,  therefore,  a  cold  infusion  of  senna  is  not 
so  i!r(M)d  as  one  nmde  by  l)oiling  water.*  According  to  Mr.  Battley, 
however,  a  cold  infusion  contains  ns  much  of  the  resinous  and  other 
active  principles  as  one  made  hy  heat-t 

f/grg,  —  Asa  general  and  efficient  laxative  or  cathartic  in  occa- 
sional or  habitutil  constipation. 

Done,  —  Of  the  leaves,  5ss  to  Jss,  taken  as  an  infusion ;  of  the 
fusion,  f  j-^H  to  f  Jij  or  more. 

INFUSUM  SERPEN TARIiE,  L.  E. 
Infusion  op  Serpentary. 

Take  of  Serpentary,  half  an  ounce. 

Distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered, 
and  strain. 

♦  Pereira,  Mat.  Med.  (2d  cd.),  p.  IG05. 
t  I>ancet,  1837-38,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 
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ARISTOLOCHIA  SERPENT  ARIA  (Gyimadria  Hexnndriaj 
Aristolochi&ceie) . 

Deicriplion.  —  Serpentarin  root  consists  of  a  bundle  (twenty  or 
Uiirtjr)  of  fine  root  fibres,  connected  tocether,  baving  a  ligbt- 
Ivown,  or  grey  colour,  and  a  peculiar,  slightly  aromatic  odour,  and 
k  TSry  iby  appearance. 

Soot*  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken. — Valerian.  Thi* 
coamtta  of  thicker  fibres,  wliich  are  lees  numerous  and 
entangled  than  those  of  serpentary.  The  colour  is  more 
(rf  k  yellow-browD,  and  the  root  does  not  look  so  dry. 
He  odour  at  once  distinguishes  them.  Instead  of  being 
aromatic,  valerian  is  remarkably  disagreeable,  reaem* 
bling  the  urine  ofcats. 

GtmpotUion.  —  Volatile  oil;  bitt«r  priociple  (ex- 
trictiTe)  i  no  tannin. 

Mt^einal  prop»rtiet.  —  Sliaadant ;  tonic. 

Ckaraeteriitic  properlie*. — It  is  diaphoretic,  and  gene-  (, 
rtllj  ^ighdi/  laxative,  along  with  its  atimulant  properties. 
It  promotes  the  appetite,  and  quickens  the  pulse.  It  may  be  given 
in  combination  with  the  salts  of  iron.  In  large  doses  it  cauie« 
naiuea  and  headache. 

l/tet.  —  It  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  low  stage  of  lyphuf,  and  it 
extensively  used  in  this  disease  at  Guy's  Hospital.  It  is  generally 
combined  with  scsquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  and  is  given  when 
the  tongue  ia  dry  and  brown,  or  black,  and  the  pulse  low.  Its 
diaphoretic  action  is  bcnL'li::la]  in  this  stage.  It  is  seldom  used  as 
a  general  tonic. 

Doie. — Of  the  infusion,  f^  to  f  Jjssi  severul  times  daily. 


Take  of  Simaruba 
Distilled 


INFUSUM  SIMARUB.^:,  D.E. 

iKruBlON  or  SiHABUnA. 

bark,  bruised,  four  (D.),  three  (£.), 

boiling,  a  pint  (£■),  eighteen  fluid 

1  vessel  lightly 


SIMARUBA  OFFICINALIS  (Decondria  Monogynia; 
Simarubiaces). 


Detcription.  —  Simaruba  bark  is  very  fibrous  in 
and  the  pieces  arc  geDernlly  torn  and  split  longitndinally,  ao  as  to 
^ve  it  a  ragged  appearance.  lU  colour  is  yellow  internally,  and  a 
Arty  yellowish- brow D  externaUy.     Its  surface  is  rough  and  warty. 
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Campoiition. — Quasstte  (peculiar  bitter  principle) ;  Tolitile  o^i 
and  resin. 

Medicinal  nropertiei. — Bitter  tame, 

Chafxuienstic  properties. — In  large  doaes  it  acta  aa  an  emriifi 
and  is  sometimes  classed  as  an  emetic.  It  is  diapkoretie^  and  ilb]f* 
the  p'lpiiif?  of  tenesmus ;  restores  tone  to  the  mucous  membrane  oi 
the  bowels,  and  force  and  frequcncj  to  the  pulse,  when  >inkia{ 
from  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines. 

Uses, — Almost  confined  to  the  treatment  of  d^temterw.  It  b  00^ 
adapted  to  the  early  stage  of  the  disease ;  but  when  tiie  acute  ia* 
(lammatory  symptoms  have  been  subdued,  and  the  patient's  powers 
are  beginnin<v  to  sink,  it  is  Ycry  useful  when  combined  with  o|niiid* 
It  is  not  usc<l  as  a  tonic  in  the  general  class  of  casea  requiriaS 
bitters ;  and  upon  the  whole,  is  not  much  employed. 

Dose.  —  Of  the  infusion,  f  ^  to  f  Jij. 


INFUSUM  VALERIAN^  L.D. 

Infusion  op  Yalebian. 

Take  of  Valerian,  half  an  ounce. 

Distilled  Water,  boiling,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  half  an  hour,  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered, 
and  strain. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — Sec  Tinctuba  Yalebiaits  com- 
rosiTA.  The  infusion  is  a  convenient  form  for  the  administration 
of  valerian,  beintj^  less  liable  to  disorder  the  stomach  than  the  pow- 
dered root.  It  IS  not  so  good  as  the  ammoniated  tincture,  and  is 
seldom  used. 

Dose.—Cii  to  f  Jij. 
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LINIMENTA. 

LINIMENTS. 

LINIMENTUM  ^RUGINIS,  L. 
Liniment  op  Verdigris. 

^jnumyme.    Ungnentmn  jEgyptiacum.     Mel  -aSgyptiacum.     Oxymel 
^Srnginis.    Linimentam  ./Eruginis. 

Take  of  Verdigris,  powdered,  an  ounce. 
Vinegar,  seven  fluid  ounces. 
Honey  (despumated),  fourteen  ounces. 
Dissolve  the  verdigris  in  the  vinegar,  and  strain  through 
^  linen  cloth ;  afterwards,  the  honey  being  poured  in, 
l)oil  down  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Remarks, — Verdigris  is  an  impure  compound  of  copper  and 
acetic  acid. 

Process  of  manufacture* — It  is  made  at  Montpellier  by  steeping 
plates  of  copper  in  jars  containing  the  refuse  of  the  grapes  after 
the  manufacture  of  wine.  Fermentation  continues  in  this  mass 
and  forms  vinegar,  which,  in  conjunction  with  air  and  moisture, 
acts  upon  the  copper  and  forms  the  compound  termed  verdigris. 
It  is  made  in  England  by  placing  alternate  plates  of  copper,  and 
cloths  soaked  in  pyroligneous  acid. 

Properties, — The  compound  formed  by  these  different  methods 
differs  somewhat  in  appearance.  The  French  is  in  shapeless  masses, 
of  a  bright  green  colour  ;  the  English  is  more  blue,  and  has  some 
d^ee  of  translucency.  Both  kinds  are  entirely  soluble  in  acetic, 
sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid:  whatever  is  not  dissolved  is  an 
impurity.  Distilled  water  dissolves  56  per  cent,  and  leaves  44  per 
cent,  as  a  fine  green  powder. 

Composition, — Verdigris,  though  termed  diacetatc  of  copper,  is 
not  uniform  in  its  composition,  as  it  contains  variable  proportions 
of  acid  and  base.     According  to  Mr.  Phillips,  it  usually  consists  of 

2  eq.  oxide  of  copper;  1  eq.  of  acetic  acid ;  6  eq.  of  water,  2CuO,  A,  6H0. 
Water  converts  this  into  a  neutral  soluble  acetate,    CuO,  A. 
And  an  insoluble  triacetate,  3CnO,A. 
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Tests.  —  It  id  partly  dissolved  by  water,  and  almost 
entirely  by  dilute  sulphuric  (muriatic,  JS.)  acid,  with 
the  aid  of  heat :  nothing  is  thrown  down  from  this  solu- 
tion, when  ammonia  is  added  in  excess. 

Adulterations. —  YeTiiigriB  is  not  intentioDallj  adulterated ;  but 
it  is  generally  mixed  with  sand,  and  the  husks  and  stalks  of  grapes 
derived  during  its  manufacture. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Detergent  and  escharoHe.  Emetic  and 
tonic. 

Uses, — Verdigris  has  been  employed  as  a  tonic  in  epilepsy,  and 
as  an  emetic  ;  but  its  effects  are  so  violent  and  uncertam,  that  it  is 
never  now  used  internally.  The  liniment  is  applied  as  a  local 
stimulant  to  indolent  ulcers.  It  is  sometimes  applied,  by  means 
of  a  oamers-huir  pencil,  to  venereal  ulcers  in  the  throat;  and 
when  diluted  with  water,  it  is  used  as  a  gargle ;  but  its  place 
might  be  supplied  by  many  more  efficient,  and  equidly  convenient, 
remedies. 


LINIMENTUM  AMMONUE,  L.D.E. 
Liniment  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of  (Weaker)  solution  of  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  *960,  a  fluid 
ounce. 
Olive  oil,  two  fluid  ounces. 
Shake  them  together  until  they  are  mixed. 

D,  Solution  of  ammonia,  sp.gr.  *950,  f  ^  ;  Olive  oil,  f  Jiij.    Mix. 

Remarhs. — A  white  fluid  soap  is  formed  in  this  case  by  the  union 
of  the  alkali  with  the  oil,  and  is  kept  fluid  by  the  water  of  the 
solution  of  ammonia.  It  is  an  excellent  stimidant  application  to 
the  throat  externally  in  cynanche  tonsillaris;  and  if  a  little  extract 
of  belladonna  is  previously  combined  with  it,  it  forms  a  very  useful 
rubefacient  and  anodyne  liniment  for  the  joints  in  chronic  rheU' 
matufm.  For  common  use,  the  proportion  of  ammonia  is  rather  too 
large ;  one  part  to  three  of  oil  is  a  more  convenient  formula. 

LINIMENTUM  AMMONIA  COMPOSITUM,  E. 

Take  of  Stronger  aqua  ammoniae,  sp.  (rr.  *880,  five  fluid  ounces. 

Tincture  of  camphor,  two  fluid  ounces. 

Spirit  of  rosemary,  one  fluid  ounce. 
Mix  them  well  together. 

This  embrocation  is  more  stimulating  than  the  last.  In  most 
instances  it  would  produce  considerable  pain,  and  raise  a  blister. 
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LINIMENTUM  AMMONUE  SESQUICARBO- 

NATIS,  L. 

Liniment  of  Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia. 

Synonyme,    Linimentam  Volatile. 

Take  of  Solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia^  a 
fluid  ounce. 
Olive  oil,  three  fluid  ounces. 
Shake  them  together  until  they  are  mixed. 

i2emarA«.^-The  carbonic  acid  in  this  liniment  preyents  the 
formation  of  so  perfect  a  soap  as  in  the  last,  and  it  sooner  separates 
from  the  water.  It  is  not  so  strong  or  useful  as  the  last,  but  is 
employed  in  the  same  cases. 

LINIMENTUM  ANODYNUM,  D.    See  Lin.  Orn,  p.  372. 

LINIMENTUM  CALCIS,  L.D.E. 
Liniment  of  Lime  (wateb). 

Take  of  Lime  water, 

Olive  oil  (linseed  oil,  E.\  of  each,  ten  fluid 
ounces. 
Shake  them  together  until  they  are  mixed. 

Properties  and  uses* — This  has  long  been  a  popular  application 
to  bums  and  scalds,  and  is  also  used  by  many  surgeons.  The  ob- 
jections to  its  employment  are,  that  it  is  a  ^easy,  dirty  application, 
and  that,  whilst  employing  it,  the  patient  is  exposed  to  continued 
cold,  which  in  many  instances  causes  great  sufTering. 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPHORiE,  L.D.E. 
Camphor  Liniment. 

Synonyme.    Camphorated  oil. 

Take  of  Camphor,  an  ounce. 

Olive  oil,  four  fluid  ounces. 

Dissolve  (the  camphor  in  the  oil  with  a  gentle  heat, 
D. ;  rub  them  together  in  a  mortar  till  the  camphor 
is  dissolved,  E.). 
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Reinarhs,  —  The  camphor  readiW  diuclve*  in  the  oil,  and  forms 
a  clear  solution,  which  is  employed  as  a  ttinudani  embrocation  to 
*prain»  and  bruises^  and  in  rhewnatism. 


LINIMENTUM  CAMPHORiE  COMPOSITUM,  L.D. 
CoaiPouND  Liniment  of  Camphor. 

Take  of  Camphor,  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

Stronger  8olutIon  of  ammonia^  three  fluid 

ounces  (f  J  v,  D.). 
Rectified  spirit^  seventeen  fluid  ounces  (f ^xv^ 

D.). 
Oil  of  lavender^  a  fluid  drachm. 
Dissolve  the  camphor  and  oil  in  the  spirit ;  then  add 
the  ammonia^  and  shake  them  together  until  they  are 
mixed. 

Hemarks,  —  The  directions  for  this  preparation  are  considerablj 
chj^nged  from  those  of  the  last  Pharmacopoeia.  The  strong  solution 
of  ammonia  is  substituted  for  the  weak,  but  the  quantity  is  reduced, 
though  not  in  equal  proportions:  the  present  liniment  is,  therefore, 
rather  stronger  than  the  old  one.  In  the  last  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
liniment  was  ordered  to  be  distilled,  which  is  dispensed  with  in  the 
present  one,  as  being  a  perfectly  unnecessary  trouble  and  expense, 
unattended  by  any  benefit. 

Medicirud  properties  and  uses,  —  This  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  former,  but  is  much  more  powerful  on  account  of  the 
ammonia  which  it  contains.  It  is  a  good  vehicle  for  the  intro- 
duction of  opium  into  the  system,  by  means  of  friction.  An 
embrocation  composed  of  f  ^ss  of  this  liniment,  and  f^ss  of  lau- 
danum, made  warm  and  rubbed  over  the  abdomen,  quickly  allays 
the  pains  of  flatulent  colic  (Dr.  A,  T,  Thomson), 


LINIMENTUM  CANTHARIDIS,  D. 
Liniment  of  Canthabides. 

Take  of  Spanish  flies,  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces, 
olive  oil,  twelve  fluid  ounces. 

Digest  the  flies  in  the  oil  for  three  hours  in  a  steam  or  water 
bath,  and  strain  through  flannel ;  express  the  residuum,  and  strain 
the  oil  thus  obtained ;  finally,  mix  both  products. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — This  is  a  stimulating  embrocation, 
which  may  be  used  for  rheumatic  pains  in  the  joints  and  elsewhere. 
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LINIMENTUM  CROTONIS,  D, 

Cboton  Oil  Linucent. 

Take  of  Croton  oil,  one  part. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  seyen  parts. 
Mix  them  with  agitation. 

Medicinal  properties  and  ««««.—>  This  is  a  Taluable  preparation, 
and  might  have  been  introduced  with  advantage  into  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  used  when  it  is  desirable  to  produce  speedy 
and  permanent  revulsion  to  the  skin,  as  in  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
or  in  the  later  stages  of  inflammation  of  that  or^an ;  or  in  water  on 
the  brain  when  we  wish  to  act  upon  the  scalp  without  using  a 
blister.  This  liniment,  when  rubbed  upon  tne  skin,  produces 
uinumerable  minute  pustules,  which  speedily  coalesce  and  enlarge, 
and  at  length  become  extremely  sore.  A  single  application  is 
sometimes  sufficient,  but  it  more  frequently  happens  that  it  must 
be  used  three  or  four  times  before  the  eruption  appears.  After  it 
is  produced,  the  suffering  of  the  patient  will  limit  the  frequency  of 
its  employment.  The  nurse  should  be  told  carefully  to  avoid 
holding  the  face  over  the  part  whilst  rubbing  it,  as  I  have  seen 
severe  erysipelas  of  the  face  produced  by  the  acrid  vapour  arising 
'during  the  friction.  It  should  not  be  rubbed  on  with  the  naked 
hand,  but  by  means  of  a  cloth. 


LINIMENTUM  HYDRARGYRI,  L.  (COMPO- 

SITUM ,  D.). 

(Compound,  Z>.)  Liniment  op  Mercuby. 

Synonyme,    Linimentom  Hydrargyri  Comp.  Ph,  £.1836. 

Take  of  Ointment  of  mercury. 
Lard,  each,  four  ounces. 
Camphor,  an  ounce. 
Bectified  spirit,  a  fluid  drachm. 
Solution  of  ammonia,  four  fluid  ounces. 
Rub  the  camphor,  first  with  the  spirit,  then  with  the 
lard  and  ointment ;  lastly,  the  ammonia  being  gradually 
poured  in,  mix  them  all. 

D,  Mercurial  ointment,  Jj  ;  Camphor  liniment,  Solution  of 
ammonia  (not  fortis),  of  each,  f  Jj.  Melt  the  ointments  in  the  lini- 
ment with  a  gentle  heat,  then  add  the  ammonia,  and  mix  them 
with  agitation. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  This  liniment  is  stimtdant  and 
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ducuHent.  It  is  said  to  Balivate  sooner  than  mercurial  ointment, 
when  freel J  employed.  It  is  used  to  remoye  chrrmie  venereal  ptdns, 
nodes,  indolent  enlarged  glands,  and  some  non-purulent  collections 
of  fluid,  as  fluid  nodes.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  employing  a  similar 
liniment  of  about  half  the  strength,  as  a  friction  oyer  the  tumid 
abdomen  of  children  suffering  from  marasmus,  with  enormous 
bellies,  wasted  extremities,  gr^y  appetites,  and  clay-coloured  or 
ofiensive  motions.  It  freauently  proauces  marked  benefit. 
One  drachm  of  the  lin.  hydrarg.  contains  gr.  x  of  mercury. 


LDOMENTUM  OPII,  L.D.E. 

LiNDfENT  OF   OpTUM. 

Take  of  Soap  llnlment5  six  fluid  ounces. 

Tincture  of  opium^  two  fluid  ounces  (f  ^yij 
D.). 

E.  Take  of  Castile  soap,  Jvi ;  Opium,  Jiss ;  Camphor,  Jiij ;  Oil 
of  rosemary,  f  ^vi ;  Rectified  spirit,  Oij.  Jnlacerate  the  soap  and 
opium  in  the  spirit  for  three  days ;  filter ;  add  the  oil  and  camphor,* 
and  agitate  briskly. 

Rpmarks,  —  The  Dublin  liniment  contains  three  times  as  much 
laudanum  as  the  London  one,  and  is  altogether  different  in  its 
smell,  from  the  absence  of  any  rosemary,  the  Dublin  soap  lini- 
ment not  containing  any. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  This  is  a  useful  sedative  lini- 
ment, and  may  be  employed  when  the  internal  use  of  opium  cannot 
be  borne.  It  is  also  a  good  application,  in  the  way  or  friction,  in 
chronic  affections  of  the  joints,  remaining  after  sprains,  &c. ;  when 
there  is  pain,  and  tenderness,  with  some  degree  of  stiffness,  but  not 
evidence  of  active  inflammation,  or  of  ulceration  of  cartila^  In 
these  cases,  the  pain  is  often  not  a  symptom  of  active  mischief,  and 
IS  rather  aggravated  than  benefited  by  active  treatment.  The 
addition  of  compound  camphor  liniment  is  often  an  improvement. 

LINIMENTUM  SAPONIS,  L.D.B. 
Soap  Liniment. 

Synonyme.     Opodeldoc. 

Take  of  Soap,  two  ounces  and  a  half. 
Camphor^  ten  drachms. 
Spirit  of  rosemary,  eighteen  fluid  ounces. 
Distilled  water,  two  fluid  ounces. 
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Mix  the  water  with  the  spirit ;  then  add  the  Boap 
and  camphor^  and  macerate^  frequently  8tining5  until 
they  are  dissolved. 

2>.  Castile  soap,  powdered,  ^U  ?  Camphor,  5J »  Proof  spirit, 
f](xyi.  Dissolve  tne  soap  in  the  spirit  with  a  gentle  heat,  and 
then  add  the  camphor,  or  allow  them  to  stand  for  some  time 
together. 

JS.  Castile  soap,  ^v;  Camphor,  ^ijss;  Volatile  oil  of  rose- 
mary, f5vi;  Rectified  8pirit,^ij.  Difi^est  the  soap  in  the  spirit 
for  Uiree  days ;  add  the  camphor  and  oil,  and  agitate  briskly. 

Remarks.  —  This  preparation  has  been  beneficially  altered  in 
the  present  Pharmacopoeia  by  the  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  soap. 
In  the  last  it  was  so  great,  that  the  spirit  could  not  dissolve  the 
whole  of  it.  The  Dublin  liniment  differs  materially  in  smell  from 
the  London  and  Edinburgh,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  rosemary. 
The  London  and  Edinburgh  preparations  are  of  equal  strength, 
and  closely  correspond  with  each  other. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  This  is  a  slightly  stimtdant  ap- 
plication ;  it  IS  less  powerful  than  the  linimentum  camphoras  com- 
positum,  but  is  used  for  similar  purposes. 

Officinal  preparation, — Linimentum  Opii. 


LINIMENTUM  SIMPLEX,  E. 
Simple  Liniment. 

Olive  oil,  four  parts ;  white  wax,  one  part.  Melt  together,  and 
shake  well  as  they  cool. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  An  excellent  placebo,  when 
the  friction  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment. 


LINIMENTUM  TEREBINTHINiE,  L.D.E. 

LmiMEXT  OF  Turpentine. 
Synonyme.    Linimentum  Terebinthinatum,  E. 

Take  of  Soft  soap,  two  ounces. 

Camphor,  an  ounce. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  sixteen  fluid  ounces. 
Shake  them  together  until  they  arc  mixed. 

D.  Oil  of  turpentine,  fjv;  Resin  ointment,  Jviii. 

E.  Camphor,  Jss ;  Resin  ointment,  Jiv ;  Oil  of  turpentine,  f  Jv. 
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Midieinai  properties  and  utee. — TUs  is  s 
hini  ftm>lication  than  the  preceding,  toad  was  introdnoed  by 
Mr.  Kentith^  as  a  dreseing  for  bvmi.  The  burnt  snrfaoe  is  first 
bathud,  for  a  few  minutes,  with  warm  oil  of  turpentine,  and  is  then 
covored  with  pledgets  of  tow  or  lint,  thickly  spread  with  this  lini- 
meiit,  mixed  wilh  resin  cerate.  It  is  a  useml  stimulating  liniment 
in  othor  casos  requiring  local  stimulus. 
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MELLITA. 

PBEPABATIONS  OF   HONEY. 

Remarks.  —  Honey  is  a  peciiliar  secretion  bj  the  nectariferous 
glands  of  flowers,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  bees.  It  is  carried 
into  the  ''  crop,"  which  is  a  dilated  portion  of  the  oesophagus ;  but 
does  not  appear  to  pass  so  far  as  the  stomach,  for  it  has  never  been 
found  there.  When  disgorged  by  the  bees,  it  forms  common 
honej. 

Varieties,  —  Virgin  honey  is  the  first  crop  produced  by  a  swarm 
of  bees,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  best.  Narhonne  honey  is 
common  honey  which  has  derived  a  peculiar  flavour  from  the 
flowers  upon  which  the  bees  feed.  Rosemary  is  sometimes  added 
to  honey  to  give  it  this  flavour.  Comb  honey  is  honey  still  con- 
tained in  the  cell ;  and  run  honey  is  obtained  by  allowing  it  to 
drop  or  run  from  the  everted  comb. 

Composition.  —  Chiefly  two  kinds  of  sugar;  one  of  which  is 
crystallisable,  and  the  other  is  not.  When  fermented,  it  yields  a 
liquor  termed  "  mead."  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  starch 
or  flour,  which  may  be  discovered  by  boiling  the  honey  in  water, 
and  when  cold,  adding  iodine.  If  either  is  present,  a  blue  colour 
will  be  pro<luced,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  honey  is  jmre. 
It  has  lately  been  adulterated  with  sugar  obtaine<l  froui  starch. 
If  pure  honey  is  boiled  with  the  blue  b^'drated  oxide  of  copper, 
precipitated  by  litf.  jMtassce^  and  rendered  slightly  alkaline,  the 
oxide  does  not  change  its  colour.  If  starch  sugar  is  present, 
even  in  small  prof>ortion,  the  blue  oxide  is  converted  into  the 
red  dinoxide,  which  imparts  a  reddish-brown  colour  to  the  sedi- 
ment, when  the  mixture  is  at  rest.  Several  minutes'  boiling  is 
requisite  to  produce  the  full  effect  (Ure^s  modification  of  Trom^ 
mer^s  test). 

Properties.  —  Emollient;  demtdcent;  nutritious;  and  laxative.  It 
is  liable  to  cause  griping,  if  used  in  large  quantities. 

Uses. — Honey  is  employed  as  an  emollient,  as  well  as  in  gargles; 
and  is  a  useful  vehicle  for  the  application  of  more  powerful  re- 
medies to  the  mouth  and  throats  of  children.  Mixed  with  barley 
water  and  lemon  juice,  it  forms  a  favourite  drink  for  allaying 
tickling  coughs.  It  is  sometimes  spread  upon  boils  to  promote 
their  suppuration. 
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MEL  DEPURATUM-DESPUMATUM. 

Clabiitbd  (Despumatbd)  Homet. 

Melt  the  honej  in  a  water*  bath,  and  strain  it,  while  hot,  through 
flannel. 

Remarks, —  By  this  process,  any  wax  accidentally  remaining, 
or  sand,  or  other  impurities,  are  removed. 

Test — If  it  Is  dissolved  in  water  at  a  heat  of  about 
170^9  and  when  cold,  mixed  with  iodide  of  potassium 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  does  not  exhibit  any  blue 
colour. 

MEL  BORACIS,  L.  D.  E. 

HONET   OF   BOBAX. 

Take  of  Borax,  powdered,  a  drachm. 

Honey  fdespumated),  an  ounce. 
Mix  (by  trituration,  D,),     . 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. —  Detergent  and  cooling  in  aph- 
thous affections  of  the  tongue  and  fauces. 

BORAX,  SoD£  BiBOBAS  (Bibobate  of  Soda). 

Synonyme,     Sub-borate  of  Soda. 

Description, —  This  salt  is  in  irregular  translucent  masses* 
which,  if  regularly  crystallised,  would  be  oblique  rhombic  prisms. 
They  are  colourless,  readily  soluble  in  hot  or  cold  water,  fuse  in 
their  own  water  of  crystallisation,  when  heated,  and  when  dis- 
solved in  spirit,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and 
set  on  fire,  impart  a  peculiar  green  colour  to  the  flame.  Borax 
effloresces  very  slowly  and  slightly  in  the  air.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion changes  turmeric  paper  brown,  like  an  alkali.  It  is,  however, 
considered  to  be  really  an  acid  salt,  and  to  consist  of 

1  eq.  of  soda;  2  eqs.  of  boracic  acid;  and  10  eqs.  of  water; 

NaO,  2  BO^,  10  HO. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  equivalent 
of  boron,  which  occasions  a  difference  in  the  statements  as  to  the 
constitution  of  borax. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  The  taste  of  borax  is  saline, 
cooling,  and  sligntly  alkaline.  When  applied  in  solution  to  open 
sores,  it  causes  smarting.  When  swallowed  in  a  large  dose,  it 
occasions  vomiting,  and  is  thought  also  to  cause  contraction  of 
the  uterus,  and  expulsion  of  the  foetus.     It  is  seldom  used  in- 
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^^iHallj,  but  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Copland  as  an  addition  to 
*6cale,  for  exciting  the  failing  action  of  the  uterus.*      As  he 
•iways  gives  it  in  conjunction  with  secale,  it  is  not  easy  to  judge 
Jow  much  of  the  effect  is  due  to  it,  and  how  much  to  that  drug. 
^Ir.  Audland,  of  Abbey  Tintern,  tells  me  that  he  has  observed 
*>etter  effects  in  amenorrhoen,  from  the  aloes  and  myrrh  pill  com- 
bined with  three  grain  doses  of  borax  than  from  the  pill  alone. 
Xt  18,  however,  chiefly  employed,  topically,  in  the  form  of  lotion  or 
Combined  with  honey,  for  the  cure  of  thrush  in  children,  to  check 
Excessive  mercurial  sedivation,  and  to  cure  some  cutaneous  diseases, 
Ma  pifyricuis  and  ringworm.    It  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  form 
of  ointment  to  piles, 

JDose  and  administration, —  To  promote  uterine  contractions, 
^.  X  to  ffr.  XXX.  As  an  emmenagogue,  gr.  viii,  three  or  four  times 
daily.  A  solution  of  ^  to  f  ^v  of  water,  with  a  little  honey,  is  a 
^ood  gargle  in  the  early  stages  of  salivation ;  and  ^  in  fjij  of 
vinegar  has  often  cured  obstinate  ringworm  {Ahercromhie  and 
Chriatison), 

MEL  ROS.E,  L,  E, 
Honey  of  Rose. 

Take  of  Red  rose  (petals)  dried,  four  ouncee. 

Water,   boiling,   twenty-four    ounces   (two 

pints  and  a  half,  E,), 
Honey  (despumated),  five  pounds. 
Macerate  the  rose  petals,  first  pulled  in  pieces,  in 
sixteen  fluid  ounces  of  the  water  for  two  hours ;  then 
press  them  gently  with  the  hand,  and  strain.  Macerate 
again,  for  a  short  time,  what  is  left  in  the  remainder  of 
the  water,  and  pour  off  the  liquid.  To  this  add  half 
the  first  infusion,  and  set  half  aside.  Then  add  the 
mixed  liquors  to  the  honey,  and  evaporate  in  a  water- 
bath,  so  that  the  liquid  which  was  set  aside,  being 
mixed,  it  may  be  of  a  proper  thickness. 

Medicinal  uses, — An  agreeable  addition  to  detergent  and  astrin- 
gent gargles,  &c. 

♦  Diet,  of  Pract.  Med.  pp.  11.  and  115. 
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OXYIMEL,  L.D. 

OXTMBL. 

Syiumyme.    Oxjmel  Simplex. 

Take  of  Honey  (despumated)^  five  pounds. 

Acetic  acid^  seven  fluid  ounces. 

Distilled  water,  eight  fluid  ounces. 
Mix  the  acid,  added  to  the  water,  with  the  honey 
made  hot. 

D,  Honey,  Ibj  ;  Acetic  acid  of  commerce,  sp.  gr.  1044,  5"j- 

Medicinal  properties  and  tues.  —  Detergent;  principally  used  as 
the  basis  of  gargles  and  expectorant  remedies.  Dissolved  in  barley 
water,  it  forms  a  pleasant  cooling  drink  in  fevers  and  inflam- 
matory afiections ;  but  it  is  liable  to  cause  griping  in  some  persons. 

Dose.  —  fjj  to  f5ij. 

OXYMEL  SCILLTE,  L. 
OxYMEL  OF  Squill. 

Take  of  Honey  (despumated),  five  pounds. 

Vinegar  of  squill,  two  pints  and  a  half. 
Boil  down  the  vinegar,  with  a  slow  fire,  to  twelve 
fluid  ounces,  and  mix  it  with  the  honey  made  hot. 

SQUILL,  ScuxA  Maritima  (Hexandria  Monogynia ;  LiliacesB). 

Description. — The  fresh  bulb  is  large  and  varies  in  weight 
from  half  a  pound  to  four  pounds ;  but  is  cut  into  slices,  pre- 
vious to  being  dried.  These  are  white,  or  pale  yellowish-white, 
thin,  and  twisted.  When  perfectly  dry,  they  are  brittle,  but 
they  quickly  absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  and  become  soft  and 
tough.  When  dry  they  can  be  easily  powdered,  but  unless  the 
powder  is  kept  in  very  well  stopped  bottles,  it  soon  becomes  moist, 
nnd  forms  a  hard  mass.  Before  weighing  squill  for  making  any  of 
the  preparations,  the  slices  ou^ht  to  be  freshly  dried. 

Composition,  —  Scillitina,  which  is  a  bitter  crystallisable  prin- 
ciple ;  and  a  variety  of  apparently  unimportant  constituents.  It 
yields  its  active  principles  to  water,  acetic  acid,  and  proof  spirit. 
It  contains  gum,  which  renders  the  acetum  scillae  liable  to  s])oil, 
and  attracts  moisture  rapidly  from  the  air,  occasioning  the  squill, 
whether  in  powder  or  in  slices,  to  become  soil  and  damp  so  quickly. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Diuretic ;  expectorant ;  emetic ;  and  pwr^ 
gative.    When  taken  even  in  small  doses,  it  frequently  causes 
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some  degree  of  purgine^.    It  acts  more  bejiefidaUy  in 
in  in  ascites,  or  other  local  dropsy.    It  is  considered 


oansea,  and 
anasarca  than 

ohjectionable  in  dropsy  dependent  upon  diseased  kidney^  or  where 
inflammation  is  present.  Its  diuretic  effects  are  much  increased  by 
combination  with  mercury  or  with  digitalis.  It  is  often  considered 
to  be  a  stimulant  expectorant,  and  unsuited  to  the  early  stages  of 
bronchitis  or  catarrh ;  but  Christison  affirms  this  to  be  quite  a 
ndstake.  It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  see  in  what  way  a  medicine 
which  reduces  the  pulse,  and  very  commonly  causes  nausea,  if 
not  Tomiting,  is  a  stimulant.  It  increases  the  secretion  from  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  but  its  expectorant  properties  are 
rather  uncertun.  As  an  emetic,  its  operation  is  so  uncertain  and 
Tiolent,  that  it  is  seldom  used;  but  Thomson  says,  that  when 
it  acts  gently,  it  is  the  best  emetic  that  can  be  employed  in  hoop- 
ioff  cough.  It  is  never  employed  as  a  purgative.  It  is  not  so  well 
a£ptea  as  the  more  stimulating  balsams  to  the  chronic  bronchitis 
of  old  persons,  or  those  whose  strength  is  much  depressed. 

Characteristics,  —  As  a  diuretic^  squill  is  nauseant,  but  very 
effident.  As  an  expectorant,  it  is  rather  uncertain,  and  depresses 
the  pulse ;  but  its  purgative  properties  allow  it  to  be  combined 
with  opium,  without  causing  constipation.  As  an  emetic,  it  is  very 
uncertain ;  sometimes  acting  violently  ;  at  other  times,  not  acting 
at  all.  As  a  cathartic,  it  is  very  uncertain  and  violent ;  and,  there- 
fore, is  not  used  with  this  intention. 

Medicinal  uses. —  In  anasarca,  especially  in  leucophlegmatic 
habits,  or  dependent  upon  heart  disease  or  bronchitis  (combined 
with  mercury  or  digitalis).  In  chronic  bronchitis  and  common 
coughs  (combined  with  opium  or  compound  tincture  of  camphor). 
In  hooping  cough,  as  an  emetic,  and  sometimes  also  in  croup. 

Dose  and  administratipn,  —  In  dropsy,  the  solid  squill  is  to  be 
preferred.  Dose,  gr.  ij,  night  and  morning,  or  oftener,  in  com- 
bination, as  above  mentioned,  and  increased  till  some  degree  of 
nausea  is  produced,  or  until  the  dose  is  raised  to  gr.  iij  or  gr.  iv. 

The  oxymel  is  a  very  common  and  convenient  form,  and  is  often 
combined  with  opium,  or  compound  tincture  of  camphor.  It  is 
chiefly  used  as  an  expectorant,  and  not  as  a  diuretic. 

When  troublesome  nausea,  vomiting,  or  purging  is  caused  by 
squill,  opium  is  the  best  remedy. 

Dose  of  oxymel  scillce,  f  S'^fl  to  f  5J« 
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METALLICA. 

METALLIC   PREPARATIONS. 

ON  SALTS. 

Before  entering  upon  the  metals,  individuallj,  it  maj  be  well  to 
premise  a  few  remarks  upon  salts  generally. 

Definition.  —  When  first  used  m  chemistry,  the  term  9€dl  was 
confined  to  the  class  of  compounds  resulting  from  the  union  of  an 
acid  with  an  alkali,  which  were  designated  as  ox  j-salts ;  but  it  was 
soon  found  necessary  to  extend  its  application  to  compounds,  such 
as  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  wiiich  consist  of  a  metal  united 
with  the  electro-negative  bodies,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and 
fluorine,  which  were  distinguished  as  ''  haloid  salts,**  from  the  simi- 
larity of  their  constitution  to  that  of  sea  salt,  '^  *AAs.*'  The  ana^ 
logons  compounds  of  sulphur  with  metallic  bases  have  been  added 
to  the  list  as  ^*  sulphur  salts ;  **  and,  recently,  the  term  has  been 
applied  to  bodies  formed  by  the  union  of  certain  compounds, 
termed  ^*  radicals,  **  with  metallic  bases,  or  even  with  hydrogen. 

Instances  of  each  of  these  classes  of  salts  will  be  found  amongst 
the  metallic  preparations  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  I  shall  not,  how- 
ever, consider  the  hydrogen  compounds,  last  mentioned,  as  being 
salts ;  but  shall  speak  of  them  as  hydrogen  acids,  in  which  light 
they  are  still  usually  regarded. 

Some  chemists  now  speak  of  water  as  a  base,  and  the  phrase 
"sulphate  of  water,**  or  the  symbol  HO,  SO',  is  employed  to  in- 
dicate a  compound  of  water  with  an  acid,  analogous  to  one  con- 
sisting of  an  ordinary  base  with  an  ncid.  Thus  the  salt  commonly 
known  as  bisulphate  of  potash,  KO  -f  2  SO*  -f  HO,  is  sometimes 
described  as  sulphate  of  potash,  KO,  SO*  +  sulphate  of  water, 
HO,  S0». 

The  greatest  number  of  medicinal  salts  consist  of  an  acid,  com- 
bined with  a  metallic  oxide  as  a  base ;  and  the  general  remarks 
which  may  be  made  upon  these,  are  more  or  less  applicable  to  all 
the  other  classes  of  saline  compounds. 

Oeneral  properties  of  salts.  —  Salts  may  be  neutralj  i.  e,  have  no 
effect  upon  test  papers,  and  have  neither  an  acid  nor  an  alkaline 
taste ;  or  they  may  be  acid,  t.  c.  redden  litmus  paper,  and  possess 
a  sour  taste ;  or  alkaline,  i.  e,  render  turmeric  paper  brown,  and 
possess  an  alkaline  flavour.  They  are  termed  basic  when  there  is 
more  than  one  equivalent  of  base  to  one  equivalent  of  acid :  thus, 
disulphate  of  auinine  is  a  basic  salt,  containing  2  eqs.  of  quinine 
to  1  eq.  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Crystals.  —  When  carefully  prepared  they  frequently  assume  cer- 
tain regular  forms,  which  are  termed  crystals.  Of  these  there  are 
an  immense  number ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  they  may  all  be 
reduced  to  a  few  **  primary  forms  '*  by  splitting  or  "  cleaving  "  them 
in  certain  directions. 

Cleavage,  —  If  a  salt  is  taken,  and  an  attempt  made  to  split  it  in 
pieces,  it  will  be  found  to  admit  of  being  divided  in  certain  direc- 
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tions ;  and  the  portions  separated,  as  well  as  those  which  remain, 
will  haye  the  smooth  polished  surface  which  characterises  crystals. 
If  the  attempt  be  made  to  split  it  in  other  directions,  it  will  be 
found  impracticable  ;  or  if  the  force  used  be  sufficiently  great,  the 
salt  will  be  broken  or  cut,  but  not  split.  These  statements  are  Terj 
easily  yerified  by  taking  a  plate  of  micaceous  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  a  crystal  or  irregular  mass  of  Iceland  spar  (carbonate  of  lime). 
The  former  can  be  split,  with  the  utmost  case,  into  extremely  thin 
layers,  by  cutting  the  edge  parallel  with  the  extended  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  crystal ;  but  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  divide  it 
into  any  regular  shape,  by  cutting  it  perpendicular  to  its  flat  sur- 
ftce.  It  is  quite  different  with  the  Iceland  spar.  If  the  edge  of 
a  knife  is  laid  upon  it,  parallel  with  any  of  its  smooth  sides,  or 
coinciding  with  one  of  the  lines  which  may  be  seen  to  traverse  its 
Btmctare,  and  a  smart  blow  is  given  to  the  back  of  the  knife,  it 
will  split,  at  once,  into  portions  having  the  shape  here  repre- 
sented ;  and  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  cleaving 


as  the  original  crystal.  But  it  will  be  found  im- 
possible to  split  it  in  the  direction  of  adsorb  c.  When  the  cleavage 
nas  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  faces  obtained  by 
cleaving  in  different  directions  meet  each  other,  the  crystal  is  said 
to  have  been  reduced  to  its  "  primary  form." 

Primary  forms,  —  The  primary  forms  are  frequently  only  ob- 
tained by  the  process  of  cleavage,  and  the  crystals  to  which  they 
belong  may  only  be  found  in  what  is  termed  a  ** secondary  form;  ' 
as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  figures. 


Fig.  I. 

b 


Fig.  2, 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


a 


r  '^'  1-represents  a  cubical  crystal,  which  is  one  of  the  primary 
forms.  The  crystal  may,  however,  be  without  the  solid  angles  a,  a ; 
and  these  may  be  replaced  by  planes,  as  rf,  infg.  2.  In/g,  3.  the 
lorm  IS  stiU  further  modified  by  the  loss  of  the  edges  b  and  c,  and 
the  consequent  appearance  of  the  planes,  e.  By  continuing  to 
remove  slices  parallel  with  d,  fig,  2.,  we  shall  at  length  arrive  at 
the  octehedron,^.  4. ;  and  it  will  be  seen  how  much  the  appear- 
ance of  this  figure  would  be  altered,  if  the  solid  angles,  a  a,  were 
removed  as  indicated  in  the  drawing.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  fig.  2. 
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were  repeatedly  cut,  Munillel  to  a  a^fig.  1^  the  planes  d  would  gra- 
duallj  disappear,  and  the  cube  would  be  restored.  This  would 
also  happen,  if  the  angles  a  a^  and  the  sides  b  b  ofJSg.  4^  were  re* 
moved  m  a  similar  wa^.  Thus,  a  crystal  may  assume  a  great 
number  of  forms,  each  difiering  from  the  other;  and  they  may  still 
be  all  referable  to  one  primary  form,  which  is  some  regular  geo- 
metric figure.  This  variety  b  so  great,  that  between  100  and  200 
different  secondary  forms  of  carbonate  of  lime  alone  are  knovm  to 
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Fig.  6. 


The  primary  forms  which  most  frequently  occur  amongst  the 
pharmacopoeia!  metallic  preparations,  are  the  cube;  the  r^ulav 
octahedron ;  the  square  prism ;  the  right  rhombic  prism ;  and  the 
hexagonal  prism. 

The  cube  (fig,  1.)  has  all  its  sides  equal,  and  all  its  an^es  right 
angles.     It  is  bounded  by  six  equal  square  faces. 

The  regular  octahedron  {fig.  4.)  is  bounded  by  eight  equilateral 
triangles ;  the  base,  6  ft,  is  a  square. 

The  square  prism  {fig.  5.)  is  a  six-sided  figure,  which  diflfera 
from  the  cube  in  its  faces  a,  a,  being  rec- 
tangular instead  of  square.    Its  ends  c,  c,  are 
square. 

The  right  rhombic  prism  {fig.  6.)  has  the 
terminal  planes,  «r,  rhombs,  the  other  sides, 
c,  c,  are  at  right  angles  with  these. 

The  hexagonal  prism  {fig.  7.)  is  bounded 
by  eight  sides,  six  of  which,  6,  6,  are  paral- 
lelograms ;  and  the  two  terminal  ones,  a  a, 
hexagons.  The  planes  b,  b,  may  be  cither 
longer  or  shorter  than  those  represented, 
without  altering  the  character  of  the  figure. 

The  octahedron,  with  a  rhombic  base, 
differs  from^.  4.  in  having  the  base,  5  6,  a 
rhomb,  instead  of  a  square. 

The  oblique  rhombic  prism  differs  from 
^.  6.  in  the  sides,  c  c,  being  oblique  to  its 
planes,  a,  instead  of  at  right  angles  with 
them. 

Water  of  crystallisation. —  Many  salts  are 
capable  of  being  dissolved  in  water,  and  of 
assuming  a  crystalline  form,  when  the  solution  is  slowly  and 
quietly  evaporated.  As  they  solidify,  a  portion  of  the  water  com- 
bines with  them,  and  becomes  solid  also,  and  is  termed  the  water 
of  crystallisation,  because  its  presence  is  necessary  to  the  formation 
and  characters  of  the  crystal.  If  this  water  is  separated,  the 
crystal  loses  its  regular  form,  and  becomes  a  shapeless  mass.  In 
some  instances,  the  transparency  or  colour,  as  weU  as  the  form,  is 
dependent  upon  the  water  of  crystallisation.  These  circumstances 
may  be  easily  seen  by  heating  a  fine  crystal  of  alum  until  the  water 
is  expelled.  Some  crystals  do  not  contain  any  water,  and  are 
termed,  anhydrouiy  of  which  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  good  example. 


Fig.  7. 
a      ! 
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EfflortMcenee. — Some  crystals,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  gradually 
lose  their  water  of  crystallisation,  become  shapeless  and  powdery, 
tnd  are  said  to  effloresce^  e,  g,  carbonate  of  soda. 

JDeUauescence. — Other  salts,  on  the  contrary,  absorb  moisture 
from  the  air,  and  either  become  moist,  or  are  actually  dissolved  in 
the  water  thus  obtained,  and  are  said  to  deliquesce^  e.  g.  carbonate, 
tnd  acetate  of  potash. 

ConMtituiion. —  Two  theories,  at  present,  divide  the  opinions  of 
chemists  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  oxy-saits :  but  before  enter- 
ing upon  them,  it  will  be  better  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  haloid 
Mlts. 

When  hydrochloric  acid  comes  in  contact  with  a  metallic  oxide, 
inch  as  soda,  both  bodies  are  decomposed,  and  two  new  compounds 
•re  formed,  which  do  not  contain  cither  hydrochloric  acid  or  soda. 
The  chlorine  of  the  acid  combines  with  the  sodium  of  the  base,  and 
forms  chloride  of  sodium,  whilst  its  hydrogen  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  soda  to  form  Water.  Similar  changes  take  place, 
when  hydrosulphuric  acid  (sulphuretted  hydrogen)  comes  in  con- 
tact with  a  metallic  oxide,  e.  g,  oxide  of  lead.  The  sulphur  and 
the  lead  form  sulphuret  of  lead ;  and  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
form  water. 

Neither  chlorine  nor  sulphur  possesses  acid  properties  until  it  is 
combined  with  hydrogen ;  which  thus  assumes  the  character  of  an 
addifyine  principle. 

According  to  the  old,  and  stiH  generally  retained  theory  of  the 
oxy-salts,  their  constitution  is  essentially  different  from  the  above. 
It  is  supposed  that  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  soda,  for  example, 
two  compounds  unite  to  form  a  third;  that  the  sulphuric  acid 
(sulphur  and  oxygen)  combines  with  the  soda  (sodium  and  oxygen) 
to  form  sulphate  of  soda  :  thus  represented,  NaO-f  SO'. 

Binary  theory, —  According  to  the  new,  which  is  designated  as 
the  binary  theory,  the  some  elements  enter  into  the  compound,  but 
they  are  arranged  very  differently.  It  is  supposed  tliat  a  new 
compound  or  "radical"  is  formed,  termed  *•*'  sutphatoxygen ;''^  which 
consLits  of  sulphur,  with  four  equivalents  of  oxygen,  SO*,  and  that 
it  then  combines  with  the  metal  sodium.  The  compound  thus 
formed  is  named  "  Sulphatoxide  of  sodium,"  Na-fSO^  On  a 
similar  principle,  nitrate  of  potash  is  supposed  to  be  formed  of  a 
**  radical,"  nitratoxygen^  N  O®  and  potassium. 

Old  theory.  Nitrate  of  potash,  KO-I-NO*. 

Binary  theory,    Nitratoxide  of  potassium,  K-f-NO*. 

ScTcral  reasons  are  adduced  in  favour  of  this  new  theory,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important. 

1st.  It  is  contrary  to  analogy  to  suppose  that  bodies  which  re- 
semble each  other  so  closely  as  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of 
sodium,  should  be  so  differently  constituted  as  is  the  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  views  of  chemists. 

2nd.  The  presence  of  water,  or  some  compound  of  hydrogen, 
appears  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  the  development  of  acid  pro- 
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perties  in  the  oxygen  acids.  Thus,  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  does 
not  possess  acid  properties.  It  does  not  redden  litmus  paper,  and 
has  little  disposition  to  unite  with  bases :  as  soda  or  potash. 
Anhydrous  carbonic  acid  is  equally  destitute  of  acid  properties. 
Some  acids  are  not  known  to  exist,  unless  in  combination  with 
water  or  a  base.  It  is  therefore  considered  probable  that,  in 
these  coses,  the  hydrogen  is  really  the  acidifjrinfi^  principle,  as  in 
the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid.  When  water  is  added  to  an  oxy- 
acid,  the  oxygen  is  supposed  to  combine  with  the  so-called  acid  to 
form  the  new  "  radical,**  and  the  hydrogen,  combining  with  this, 
forms  the  real  acid.  Thus,  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  would  be 
styled,  according  to  these  two  theories. 

Old,  Hydrated  sulphuric  acid,    SO'+HO. 
New,  Sulphatoxide  of  hydrogen,  SO*-|-H. 

When  a  base  is  combined  with  this,  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  will 
combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  base  to  form  water,  and  the  radical 
will  combine  with  the  metal. 

drd.  This  view  is  analogous  to  the  one  usually  received  respect- 
ing some  compounds,  of  which  cyanogen,  NC^  is  the  most  important. 
This  radical  combines  with  hydrogen  and  forms  an  acid,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  HCy,  or  HNC,  which  i^ain  acts  upon  bases  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar  to  hydrochloric  acid :  thus, 

KO+IICy,  potash  and  hydrocyanic  acid=  KCy+HO,  cyanide  of 

potassium  and  water. 

4th.  It  accounts  for  a  remarkable  law  in  chemistry,  *'  that  the 
number  of  equivalents  of  acid  in  a  salt,  is  always  equal  to  the 
number  of  equivalents  of  oxygen  in  the  base.**     For  example. 

Sulphate  of  oxide  of  mercury,  HgO+SO'      or  Hg+SO* 

Bisulphate  of  binoxide  of  mercury,  HgO*-f2SO»   or  Hg-f  2S0* 
Nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury,      HgO-fNO*     or  Hg+NO* 
Pcrnitrateof  binoxide  of  mercury,  HgO*-f2NC)*  or  Hg+2N0« 
Persulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  Fe«0'+3SOs  or  Fe«+3S0*. 

5th.  It  accounts  more  easily  for  the  action  of  metals  upon  acid 
solutions.  Thus,  when  zinc  is  immersed  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
it  is  generally  said  that  the  presence  of  the  acid  increases  the 
affinity  of  the  metal  for  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  and  thus  causes  a 
more  rapid  decomposition  of  the  fluid ;  for  if  the  acid  is  not  present, 
the  zinc  has  verv  little  power  of  decomposing  water.  But  there  is 
preat  difficulty  in  perceiving  how  the  presence  of  the  acid  should 
increase  the  afl[inity  of  the  zmc  for  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  if  it  is 
Jjot  combined  chemicallv  with  either  of  them.  On  the  new  theory, 
the  zinc  is  supposed  to  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  sulphatoxygen, 
:?®*J^^or  oxygen  alone:  it  therefore  quicklv  combines  with  it,  and 
tne  hydrogen  is  simply  set  free  as  a  gas.    Thus, 

Z-f  (SO*-f  H)  =  (Z+SO*)+H  / . 

Il^^  Voltaic  decompositions  are  more  easily  explained  on  this 
^^*T»  The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  sulphate  of  copper  in 
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Daniell*B  constant  battery  are,  at  present,  thus  explained  —  Oxide 
of  copper,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water  are  present.  The  zinc  plate 
becomes  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the  water,  and  the  oxide  formed 
combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  liberated  hydrogen  is 
meantime  transferred  along  with  the  oxide  of  copper  to  the  copper 
plate,  where  it  reduces  the  oxide  and  combines  with  its  oxy^n  to 
Ibrm  water,  whilst  the  copper  is  deposited.  On  the  new  Uieory, 
the  sulphatoxide  of  copper  b  at  once  decomposed;  the  sulphat- 
oxygen  combines  with  the  zinc,  and  the  copper  is  deposited :  thus, 

Old  Theory,    Za+HO+CuO^S0^=ZnO,SO3+H+CuO=ZnO^SOS+HO+Cu 
New  Theory,  Zn+HO-l-    Cu.SO*  s   Zn,SOt+HO+Cu 

ObfecHotu.  —  Ist  These  radicals  are  all  hypothetical;  and  have 
never  been  isolated.  A  new  one  must  also  oe  created  for  every 
oxy-acid.  (Ans. — Some  of  the  recognised  oxy-acids,  as  oxalic  and 
acetic,  are  however  equally  incapable  of  exhibition,  apart  from 
water,  or  a  base.) 

2nd.  The  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  are  supposed  to  be  inimical  to 
this  view.  Professor  Daniell  has,  however,  shown  that  they  may 
be  reconciled  with  it. 

3rd.  It  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
triacetate  of  lead,  which  consists  of  three  eqs.  of  oxide  of  lead,  and 
but  one  of  acetic  acid.  There  is,  therefore,  an  excess  of  two 
equivalents  of  oxygen  above  what  is  required  for  the  formation  of 
acetoxygen. 

It  must  be  considered  that,  at  present,  these  views  are  hypo- 
thetical ;  but  they  are  daily  gaining  ground  in  the  estimation  of 
chemists.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  constitution  of  the 
pharmacopoeial  salts  will  be  given  onlv  on  the  old  view. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  new  theory,  see  DanielFs 
Introduction  to  Chemical  Philosophy,  edit.  2nd,  and  Graham's 
Elements  of  Chemistry. 


PR^PARATA  EX  ALUMINIO. 

PREPARATIONS  OF  ALUMINIUM. 

ALUMINIUM. 
Symb,  Al.     £q.  13*7,  Berzelixu;  10,  Thomson, 

Remarks.  —  Aluminium  is  the  metallic  basis  of  alumina,  which 
is  the  basis  of  alum,  clay  of  all  kinds,  and  some  precious  stones ; 
of  which  the  emerald,  amethyst,  and  garnet  are  examples. 

The  equivalent  of  this  metal  is  estimated  differently  by  different 
chemists,  according  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  constitution  of 
alumina.  Berzelius,  and  most  chemists,  think  that  it  is  composed 
of  2  eqs.  of  aluminium,  and  3  eqs.  of  oxygen ;  and  as  its  combining 

C  C 
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proportion  is  51*4^  the  subtraction  of  24,  for  the  oxjgen,  leaves 
27*4  for  the  2  eqs.  of  the  metal,  1  eq.  being,  therefore,  13*7. 
ThonoBon,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  alumina  to  be  a  compound 
of  1  eq.  of  metal,  and  1  eq.  of  oxygen,  and  its  combining  propor- 
tion he  finds  to  be  54,  instead  of  3 1*4.  Now  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  actual  quantity  of  oxygen  present,  which  all  chemists 
agree  in  estimating  at  24.  This  u  equal  to  3  eqs.  of  oxygen  as 
before,  and  it  leaves  30,  as  the  weight  of  the  metu.  If,  then,  the 
metal  and  the  oxygen  combine  in  single  eauivalents,  there  wiU  be 
3  eqs.  of  aluminium ;  and  the  30,  dividea  by  3,  gives  10,  as  the 
weight  of  1  eq.  of  the  metal.  It  is  by  a  similar  mode  of  calculation, 
that  the  difference  in  the  equivalents  of  some  other  bodies,  such  as 
arsenic  and  phosphorus,  is  explained. 


ALUMEN  EXSICCATUM,  L.E.  CSICCATUM,  />.). 

Dried  Alum. 

Synon^e,    Alnmen  Ustmn     Burnt  Alum. 

Take  of  Alum,  a  pound. 

Let  the  alum  melt  in  an  earthen  vessel  over  the  fire; 
then  let  the  fire  be  increased^  until  the  ebullition  has 
ceased. 

Description.  —  Alum  is  a  well-known  double  salt.  It  is  gene- 
rally seen  in  large  octahedral  crystals,  though  its  primary  form  is  a 
cube  (^Phillips),  It  is  very  seldom,  however,  that  a  single  crystal 
can  be  found  having  the  octahedral  form  delineated  (in  fig.  4,  p.  381 .). 
The  upper  half  may  be  perfectly  formed,  whilst  the  lower  half  is 
irregular,  where  it  has  been  separated  from  the  mass  of  crystals,  of 
which  it  formed  a  part.  It  is  very  common  also  to  have  one  side 
of  a  perfect  crystal  encroached  upon  by  other  smaller  ones,  of  the 
same  shape.  Common  alum,  which  has  been  made  on  the  large 
scale,  seldom  has  any  distinct  smooth  crystalline  faces,  but  is  a 
colourless,  semitransparent  solid,  evidently  crystalline,  and  having 
lines  or  ridges  in  various  parts,  which  take  a  direction  similar  to 
those  in  the  figure,  from  which  its  form  may  sometimes  be  inferred. 

Process  of  manufacture.  —  Alum  is  found  native  in  some  places, 
as  at  Tolfa,  in  Italy,  but  what  is  used  in  this  country  is  principally 
made  from  an  aluminous  slate  or  "  schist/*  which  consists  chienr  of 
alumina,  sulnhuret  of  iron,  and  a  salt  of  potash.  By  roasting  this 
earth  the  sulphur  combines  with  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  forms 
sulphuric  acid,  which  converts  the  alumina  and  iron  into  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  iron ;  and  a  salt  of  {X)tash  bein<;  added,  as  that 
contAJned  in  the  slate  itself  is  not  sufficient,  the  sulphate  of  alumina 
combines  with  it  and  forms  alum.  The  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is 
'^^17  objectionable,  is  removed  by  dissolving  the  mixed  mass,  and 
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evaporating  it.  The  sulphate  of  iron  is  less  soluble  than  the  alum, 
and  is  thus  separated  as  it  crystallises,  whilst  the  alum  remains  in 
solution. 

Properties,  —  Alum  is  readily  dissolved  by  hot  or  cold  water, 
and  the  solution  turns  litmus  paper  red.  It  has  a  sweetish  astringent 
taste.  Roche  alum  has  a  red  tinge,  and  is  thought  to  be  more 
valuable  than  common  alum.  It  is  however  nothing  but  this  salt 
coloured  by  bole,  rose  pink,  or  calamine.  When  alum  is  heated, 
it  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation;  swells  up  considerably; 
loses  its  water ;  and  becomes  sofl,  spon^?^,  and  friable.  If  the 
beat  is  raised  too  high,  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  acid. 

Composition,  —  According  to  ^rzelius,  it  consists  of, 

1  eq.  of  sulphate  of  potash,  1  eq.  of  tersulphate  of  alumina,  and  24 
eqs.  of  water  ;  KO,  SO^-j- A1«0»,  3  SO»+24  HO,  or 

ks,Al«  3  S,24H ;  eq.  475. 

Tests  and  adulterations.  —  Crystallised  alum  is  not  liable  to  be 
adulterated. 

Medicinal  properties,  — Styptic,  astringent,  and  sedative  f  Applied 
locally,  it  constringes  the  vessels  and  muscular  fibre,  and  tlius 
checks  hsemorrhages.  It  produces  the  same  effect  in  many  in- 
stances, when  taken  internally,  perhaps  acting  locally  as  it  is 
carried  through  the  circulation.  In  large  doses  it  is  irritant,  and 
causes  vomiting  and  sometimes  relaxation  of  the  bowels.  It  allays 
the  pain  of  colic  when  taken  in  full  medicinal  doses.  Burnt  alum 
causes  the  absorption  of  fungous  granulations,  known  as  proud 
flesh. 

Uses,  —  Both  externally  and  internally,  it  is  administered  in 
htemorrhages  and  excessive  mucous  discharges,  as  in  bleeding  from 
the  nose,  haemoptysis,  hsematemisis,  hsmaturia,  menorrhagia,  leu- 
corrhcea,  and  gonorrhoea.  It  is  used  as  a  garble  in  relaxation  of 
the  uvula,  or  ^*  clergyman^s  throat,*^  and  as  a  lotion  to  promote  the 
cicatrisation  of  languid  ulcers.  Dr.  Ashwell  recommends  a  strong 
solution  of  alum  (ftj,  or  more,  in  a  gallon  of  water),  as  a  hip  hath, 
for  the  relief  of  prolapsus  uteri;  and  his  recommendations  are 
amply  supported  by  the  good  effects  obtained  from  this  treatment 
by  other  practitioners.  In  the  Dublin  Lying-in-Hoepital,  h  pessary 
is  used  in  prolapsus  uteris  which  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
powdered  galls  and  powdered  alum,  enclosed  in  a  fine  muslin  bag. 
This  is  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  produces  excellent  effects. 
Its  use  may  be  continued  for  several  days  together,  or,  if  necessary, 
for  some  weeks.  Boiled  with  milh^  alum  forms  a  curd  which  m^es 
an  excellent  poultice  to  be  applied  to  the  eyes  of  in/ants,  in  every 
stage  of  purulent  ophthalmia.  'JTiis  is  constantlv  used  at  the  Dublin 
Lying- in-Hospital.  A  solution  of  alum  is  employed  as  a  colfyrium. 
When  finely  powdered,  it  is  recommended  by  Bretonneau,  that  it 
should  be  blown  through  a  quill  into  the  throat,  in  diphtheritis,  or 
that  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  b 
accompanied  with  the  formation  of  false  membrane.    The  most 
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remarkable  employment  of  alum  is  in  the  treatment  of  Uad  eoUc^ 
in  which  repeated  experience  has  shown  that  it  allajs  the  pain, 
and  causes  tne  emptying  of  the  bowels,  when  powerful  purgatiyes 
haye  failed.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  effect  was  owing  to  the 
combination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  the  lead  in  the  intestines ; 
but  Kopp  (quoted  hj  Pereira)  has  found  it  to  allaj  the  pain  of 
colic,  which  was  not  caused  by  lead,  and  was  unaccompained  bj 
constipation.  From  this,  it  would  appear  to  possess  a  sedatiye 
power  oyer  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels.  It  must  be  given  in 
lar^  doses  (9j  to  5ij)f  frequently,  in  some  demulcent  mixture ;  and 
opium  or  camphor  is  beneficially  combined  with  it.  Alum  has 
been  recommended  by  Dr.  Gk>lding  Bird,  in  the  later  st^e  of 
hooping  cough,  to  relieye  the  excessive  secretion  of  mucus.  Sumt 
alum  is  sprinkled  upon  funeous  granulations  to  keep  them  down, 
and  is  blown  through  a  quiu  into  the  eye  to  remove  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  when  this  is  very  chronic. 

Incompatibles. —  Alum  is  very  frequently  combined  with  vege- 
table astringents,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  a  good  plan ; 
for  the  astringent  principle  (tannin)  forms  an  insoluble  compound 
with  the  alumina.  Experience,  however,  seems  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  combination.     Alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  decompose  it. 

Dose. — The  strength  of  the  solution  for  the  various  purposes 
mentioned,  is  very  different ;  5j  ^^  ^U  ^^  ^^^  pi^^  of  water  as  an 
astringent  for  languid  ulcers  ;  ^ss  to  ^,  in  the  pint,  for  leucorrhcea, 
and  to  check  htemorrhages ;  and  9j  to  5j  to  the  pint  as  a  col- 
lyrium. 

In  the  treatment  of  colic,  the  dose  of  powdered  alum  is  9j  to5ijt 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

LIQUOR  ALUMINIS  COMPOSITUS,  L. 
Compound  Solution  op  Alum. 

Take  of  Alum, 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  each,  an  ounce. 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 
Dissolve  the  alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc  together  in 
the  water ;  afterwards  strain. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  This  solution  is  |)Owerfully 
astringent,  and  wnen  diluted  is  successfully  used  as  a  lotiun  to  old 
ulcers.  It  is  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Addison,  as  an  injection  in 
leucorrhcea,  and  in  hysteria  connected  with  either  an  excessive  or  a 
dejicient  uterine  discharge.  Its  employment  ought  to  be  discontinued 
during  the  ordinary  menstrual  period.*  It  is  difficult  to  speak  too 
highly  of  the  good  efiects  which  it  produces  in  these  cases. 

*  On  the  Disorders  of  Females  connected  with  Uterine  Irritation. 
[I  think  1  am  not  overstepping  my  province  in  recommending  the  care- 
ful perusal  of  this  work,  especially  to  junior  practitioners. — I.  B.  N.] 
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The  solution,  diluted  with  six  or  eight  times  the  quantity  of  rose- 
water,  is  a  good  collyrium  in  conjunctival  inflammation.  The  diluted 
solution  is  also  used  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea  and  gleet. 


PRiEPARATA  EX  ANTIMONrO. 

PREPARATIONS   OP   ANTIMONY. 

ANTIMONIUM  (STIBIUM). 
Antimony.  Symh,  Sb.     Eq.  65.  129.  or  180. 
Synontpne,    Regnlas  of  Antimony. 

Description.  — Antimony  is  a  crystalline  metal  with  ahu[h  degree 
of  lustre,  and  a  bluish-white  colour.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  6*7.  fi  is  often 
regarded  as  volatile,  but  if  air  is  perfectly  excluded,  and  no  gases 
are  formed  during  the  process,  it  is  not  sublimed  even  by  a  white 
heat  {Turner),  It  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  tersulphoret  which 
exists  in  Cornwall,  Hungary,  and  other  places. 

Medicinal  properties  of  the  compounds  of  antimony. — The  metal 
is  said  to  take  its  name  (anti-moines<,  against  monks)  from  one  of 
its  preparations,  when  first  used  in  medicine,  having  nearly  killed 
one  of  that  order  by  its  violent  emetic  properties.  All  the  com- 
pounds of  this  metal  excite  vomiting  if  given  in  suflSicient  doses, 
and  nausea  and  diaphoresis  in  smaller  ones.  Some  of  them  also 
act  upon  the  bowels.  They  also  belong  to  the  nondescript  class, 
"  alteratives,"  and  sometimes  produce  beneficial  efiects  upon  a  dis- 
ordered glandular  system.  #' 

Characteristics  of  antimonial  compounds  as  poisons.  —  They  are  • 

generally  so  quickly  rejected  from  the  stomach,  that  they  seldom 
cause  death.  They  occasion  severe  and  obstinate  vomiting,  accom- 
panied by  great  depression,  and  if  in  excessive  doses,  burning  pain 
m  the  stomach,  constriction  of  the  throat,  purging,  fainting,  and  in 
some  rare  cases,  death,  from  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  excited 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — Inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  small  intestines,  but  not 
ulceration. 

ANTIMONII  TERSULPHURETUM,  L. 
Tersulphuret  of  Antimony. 

Synonyme.     Antim.  Sulphureturo,  D.  JS.     Antim.  Sesquisulpharettun, 
Ph.  L.  1836.    Common  or  Crude  Antimony. 

Remarks. — This  compound  of  antimony,  from  which  all  the  others 
arc  formed,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  found  abundantly  in  nature, 
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And  is  therefore  placed  in  the  Materia  Biedica.  It  is  aeparaled 
from  the  earthy  matters  with  which  it  is  associated,  hj  beinff  heated 
in  perforated  crucibles  in  a  reyerberatory  furnace,  by  which  it  is 
fused,  and  runs  from  the  crucibles  into  a  place  prepared  for  it 
below  them.  It  was  called  sesquisulphuret  m  the  last  Pharmaco- 
poeia,— a  name  now  changed  for  tersulphuret,  in  consequence  of  a 
change  in  the  theory  about  the  equivalent  of  antimony.  It  is  far 
more  commonly  designated  by  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  name  of 
sulphuret  than  by  either  of  tne  London  names. 

Description  ana  properties, —  Tersulphuret  (sulphuret)  of  anti- 
mony of  commerce  is  a  heavy,  dark,  crystalline,  pulverisable  mass, 
which  is  black  when  powdered ;  when  nrecifitated  as  a  kydraU 
from  the  soluble  compounds  of  the  metal,  it  is,  nowever,  orange^rtd. 
It  is  fusible  at  a  high  temperature,  and  is  volatile  if  air  is  not  en- 
turely  excluded.  If  pure,  it  is  entirely  dissolved  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  aided  by  heat,  and  terchloride  of  antimony  is  rormed  and 
dissolved,  whilst  hydrosulphuric  acid  b  given  off;  which  is  a  cono 
venient  mode  of  obtaining  this  gas  for  purposes  of  ezperimentii^ 
or  for  testing. 

Material!.  Retalts. 

1  eq.  tersulpharet  r3  eqs.  sulphnr  ,3  eqs.  hydrosolphuric  add  /. 

of  antimony      \  1  eq.  antimony>,^^x^^^ 
8  eqs.  hydrodilo-  f  3  eqs.  hydrogen-^^s^^ 

ric  acid    -      -\s  eqs.  chlorine  ■      ^^  1  cq.  terchloride  of  antimony. 

When  water  is  added  to  this  solution,  it  is  decomposed,  and  a  white 
precipitate  is  thrown  down.     (See  Antim.  Oxid.) 

Powders  for  which  tersulphuret  of  antimony  may  be  mistaken, — 
All  the  blade  powders  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  distinguished 
from  them  all  oy  its  solubility  in  muriatic  acid,  and  the  formation 
of  a  white  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  water. 

Composition.  —  Tersulphuret  of  antimony  consists,  according  to 
the  pharmacopoeial  name,  of 

1  eq.  antimony,  130;  3  eqs.  sulphur,  16x3,  48=Sb,  S';  eq.  178. 


ANTIMONII  OXIDUM,  E, 
Oxide  of  Amtimont. 

Symn^fme,     Sesquioxide  or  Oxy-chloride  of  Antimony.     Powder  of 

Algarotb. 

Take  of  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  in  fine  powder,  four  ounces. 
Muriatic  acid  (commercial),  one  pint. 
Water,  five  pints. 
The  sulphuret  is  to  be  boiled  in  the  muriatic  acid  for  half  an 
hour ;  filtered,  and  poured  into  water.     When  this  is  done,  a  white 
precipitate  is  thrown  down,  which  consists  of  antimony,  oxygen, 
and  chlorine.    When  this  is  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  the  chloride  is  separated,  and  nothing  is  left  but 
oxide. 
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Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — Sligkdy  diaphoretic.  It  is  a  verj 
unimportant  preparation,  and  is  seldom  used. 
Dose. — Gr.  ▼  to  gr.  x. 


ANTIMONH  OXYSULPHURETUM,  L.D.E. 

OXTSULPHURET  OP    AnTIMONT. 

Syntmyme.  Antim.  Sulphuretum  Pnecipitatum,  D,  Antim.  Sul- 
phuretum  Aureum,  E.  Golden  Sulphoret  of  Antimony.  liver  and 
Crocus  of  Antimony.    Kermes  Mineral  (not  quite  identical). 

Take  of  Tersulphuret  (sulphuret)  of  antimony,  pow- 
deredy  seven  ounces. 
Solution  of  soda,  four  pints. 
Distilled  water,  two  gallons. 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  much  as  may  be 
sufficient. 
Mix  the  tersulphuret  and  soda  in  the  water,  and  boil 
with  a  slow  fire  for  two  hours,  frequently  stirring,  dis- 
tilled water  being  often  added,  that  it  may  fill  about 
the  same  measure.     Strain  the  liquor,  and  gradually 
pour  into  it  as  much  of  the  acid  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
precipitate  the  oxysulphuret  of  antimony ;  then,  with 
water,  wash  away  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  dry  what 
remains  with  a  gentle  heat. 

The  directions  are  essentially  the  same  in  the  Dublin  and  Edin* 
burgh  Pharmacopoeias. 

Process.  —  When  tersulphuret  of  antimony  is  boiled  with  solu- 
tion of  soda  or  potash,  the  mixture  soon  assumes  a  brownish-red 
colour,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sulphuret  is  dissolved, 
whilst  a  red  insoluble  compound  of  sulphur,  antimony,  and  soda, 
remains  in  the  vessel.  The  soluble  portion  is  then  obtained  clear 
by  filtration,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  When  this  ia 
done,  a  red  precipitate  immediately  falls,  which  is  the  oxysul- 
phuret of  antimony,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  at  the  same 
time  given  off  as  a  ^as. 

Decomposition.--Syhen  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  boiled  in  solu- 
tion of  potash  or  soda,  a  very  complicated  series  of  changes  takes 
place,  which  may,  however,  be  expressed  generally,  by  saying  that 
part  of  the  sulpnuret  is  dissolved  unchanged,  whilst  another  por- 
tion is  decomposed  by  the  soda,  taking  oxygen  from  it  and  being 
converted  into  oxide  of  antimony  and  giving  up  its  sulphur,  which 
converts  the  sodium  set  free  into  sulphiuret  of  sodium.  The  oxide 
thus  formed  is  held  in  solution  by  excess  of  soda.    There  are, 
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itl^t^tiQiNi  ^  tiw  ilaidf  salphuret  and  oxide  of  andmony  bdd  in 
Mylutm  Vv  excess  of  soda,  and  some  solphiiret  of  sodiom.  When 
dilute  !Mlpliuric  add  is  added,  it  neutralises  the  soda,  and  the  two 
CMittp^'mM*  of  antimony  fall  down  together.  At  the  same  time,  it 
devN>itt|WM9  the  salphuret  of  sodium  and  water ;  the  hydrogen  of 
Uk»  Ulter  forms  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  the  sulphur  of  the 
foruier,  which  escapes  as  gas ;  and  the  oxygen  conyerts  the  libe- 
rated sodium  into  soda,  which  combines  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
ibrms  a  farther  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

The  following  diagram  indicates  the  general  principle  of  the 
chan^  which  take  place;  but  is  not  intended  as  a  correct  ex- 
pression of  the  number  of  equiyalents  concerned,  which  are  ac- 
knowledged by  all  chemists  to  be  very  Tariable. 


la  solution. 


f  Hydrogen 


RMUltS. 

phuretted  hydrogen  / . 


Sulphate  of  soda. 
Oxysulphnret  of  antimony  / 


W««'  1  Oxygen 
Salphuret  i  Sulphur 
of  sodium  \  Sodium 
Free  soda 
Oxide  of  antimony 
Hulpliuret  of  antimony 
Sulphuric  arid  — • 

l^roprrUen. —  Ox  jrsulphuret  of  antimony  is  a  red  or  brownish-red 
powder;  innolublc  in  water;  soluble,  when  recently  prepared,  in 
solution  of  potash ;  and  is  almost  entirely  dissolved,  with  evolution 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  by  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid  have  been  added.  The  small  portion  which  is 
not  dissolved  is  sulphur  (Pereird). 

Composition, —  Oxysulphuret  of  antimony  is  a  variable  mixture 
of  tersulphuret  and  teroxide  of  antimony  and  water.  Mr.  Phillips 
finds  that  it  contains, 


Tersulphuret  of  antimony 
Teroxide  of  antimony 
Water 


-  5  eqs. 

-  1  eq. 

-  15  eqs. 

Its  symbol  is,  therefore,  5  Sb  S»,Sb  0»,  15  HO.* 

Tests  and  impurities, —  It  is  not  liable  to  adulteration.  The 
London  characters  and  tests  correspond  with  **  properties  **  above 
given. 

Compounds  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken. — Red  lead;  precipitated 
tersidphuret  of  antimony;  binoxide,  bisulphuret,  and  oinioaide  of 
mercury.  Its  solubility  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  escape  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  distin^ishes  it  from  the  first ;  the  difier- 
once  of  colour  from  the  second ;  and  its  remaining  fixed  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  from  the  last  three.  It  is  also 
much  lighter  than  either  red  lead  or  the  compounds  of  mercury. 

Medicinal  properties. — Alterative  and  emetic.    Its  powers  are  very 


♦  Trans.  ofTharm.  1851. 
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uncertun,  and  not  to  be  relied  on.  It  acts  upon  the  glandular 
and  cutaneous  systems,  and  in  large  doses  causes  Tomiting  and  the 
usual  effects  of  antimonial  compounds. 

Uses. — It  is  never  used  alone,  but  is  combined  with  calomel, 
gutacum,  or  narcotics,  in  chronic  rheumatism^  dry  cutaneous  diseases, 
syphilis,  and  glandular  enlargemerUs,  It  is  never  used  as  an  emetic. 

Dose. —  Gr.  j  to  gr.  iij. 

Officinal  preparations,  —  Pil.  Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  co. 


ANTIMONH  POTASSIO-TARTRAS,  L.D.E. 

POTASSIO-TARTRATE   OP   ANTIMONr. 

Synonyme,    Antimonium  tartarizatum,  D,    Antimonii  tartarizatam,  E, 

Tartar-emetic. 

Take  of  Tersulphuret  of  antimony,  rubbed  into  a  very 
fine  powder,  a  pound. 

Sulphuric  acid,  fifteen  fluid  ounces. 

Bitartrate  of  potash,  ten  ounces. 

Distilled  water,  five  pints. 
Mix  the  tersulphuret  with  the  acid  in  an  iron  vessel. 
Apply  a  gentle  heat  to  them  under  a  chimney,  fre- 
quently stirring  with  an  iron  spatula.  Then  increase 
the  heat  until  the  flame  of  the  burning  sulphur  having 
gone  out,  nothing  remains  except  a  whitish  pulverulent 
mass.  When  this  has  cooled,  wash  it  with  water  until 
nothing  can  be  perceived,  and  dry  it.  Mix  nine  ounces 
of  this  salt  carefully  with  the  bitartrate,  and  boil  for 
half  an  hour  in  water.  Strain  the  liquid  whilst  still 
hot,  and  set  aside,  that  crystals  may  be  formed.  Having 
poured  ofl"  the  (remaining)  liquid,  dry  them,  and  again 
evaporate  the  solution  that  more  crystals  may  form. 

The  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Fharmacopceias  direct  oxide  of  an- 
timony (recently  made,  E.)  to  be  boiled  with  bitartrate  of  potash 
in  water.  The  proportions  used  are  nearly  alike,  but  not  quite,  Jv 
of  the  oxide  and  Jvi  of  the  bitartrate.  The  solution  is  to  be  set 
aside  to  crystallise,  as  in  the  Ph.  L. 

Process. — \Vhen  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  burnt  with  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphur  Ls  separated.  Sulphurous  acid  is  evolved,  and  sul- 
phate of  antimony  remains.  In  the  following  diagram  the  outline 
of  the  changes  is  indicated,  without  professing  to  give  the  exact 
number  of  equivalents  concerned. 
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Maleriak.  Remlti. 

Snlphnric  acid  f  Sulphuroiis  add SnlphuroiiB  acid  /• 

I  Oxygen  V. 

Sulphoret  of   f  Sulphur  -^^^ ; Sulphur  / . 

antimony     \  A  ndmony  — — ^  Oxide  of  antimony. 
Sulphuric  acid ^^^^^^^Tersulphate  of  antimony. 

When  this  tersulphate  of  antimony  is  boiled  or  washed  with  water 
it  is  decomposed,  part  of  the  sulphuric  add  being  washed  away, 
and  a  sulphate  remains.  When  thb  sulphate  is  boUed  with  bitar- 
trate  of  potash,  it  is  again  decomposed ;  the  sulphuric  acid  leaving 
the  antimony,  and  having  its  place  supplied  by  the  tartaric  ad<^ 
which  forms  tartrate  of  antimony ;  this  combines  with  tartrate  of 
potash  from  the  bitartrate,  ana  forms  potassio-tartrate  of  an- 
timony. 

Composition. —  It  consists  of, 

1  eq.  tartrate  of  antimony,  Sb  0',T,  l_eq.  tartrate  of  potash  KO,T, 
and  3  eqs.  of  water,  3  HO=Sb  0»,T+KO,T-f  8H0;  eq.  361. 

Properties. —  Potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  is  generally  sold  in 
the  state  of  a  colourless  powder ;  but  when  properly  prepared  it  is 
in  the  form  of  small  crystals,  the  figure  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
detected  by  Uie  naked  eje.  When  examined  with  a  microscope, 
magnifying  about  four  times,  they  may  be  seen  to  be  octahedral. 
Their  primary  form  is  that  of  an  octahedron^  with  a  rhombic  base. 
They  are  soluble  in  three  times  their  weight  of  boiling  water,  but 
require  fifteen  times  their  weight  of  water  at  60®  F.  for  solution. 
They  are  slightly  efflorescent,  and  soon  become  opaque  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  They  slishtly  redden  litmus  paper.  They  are  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.  Their  taste  is  slightly  styptic.  It  does  not 
answer  to  keep  them  long  dissolved  in  simple  water  as  the  solution 
soon  decomposes. 

Characters  and  tests,  —  Colourless;  it  is  soluble  in 
water.  The  solution  is  not  changed  by  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  (showing  the  absence  of  iron  from  the 
process  of  manufacture).  Hydrosulphuric  acid  being 
added,  it  throws  down  something  of  an  orange  colour ; 
chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  silver  being  added,  it 
throws  down  nothing,  or  only  what  is  again  dissolved 
on  the  addition  of  water  (showing  the  absence  of  sul- 
phuric acid  from  the  manufacture,  and  of  common  salt 
from  its  being   accidentally  present  in    the  cream   of 

^^W^y}''  ^^.^^^^^^  ^own  a  precipitate  by  nitric  acid, 
which  18  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  same  acid, 
^ydrosulphuric  acid  throws  down  forty-nine  grains  of 
tersulphuret  of  antimony  from  one  hundred  grains  (of 
this  salt)  dissolved  in  water.  ^ 
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Tartar  emetic  is  not  likely  to  be  intentionally  adulterated,  but  it 
sometimes  contains  a  little  lime,  which  is  often  present  in  small 
quantity  in  common  bitartrate  of  potash.  It  ought  not  to  produce 
a  precipitate  with  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

Tests, — As  the  detection  of  this  substance  is  sometimes  impor- 
tant, in  consequence  of  its  poisonous  properties,  minute  tests  are 
given  in  this  place.    They  are  very  simple  and  complete. 

For  antimony  in  solution.  Tartar  emetic  is  the  only  soluble 
salt  likely  to  be  met  with.  If  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(hvdrosmphuric  acid)  is  passed  through  the  solution,  or  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  it,  an  oranee'red  precipitate  of 
hydrated  tersulphuret  of  antimony  is  thrown  down.  This  precipi- 
tate may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  that  of  tersulphuret  of  arsenic. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  following  characters  :  — 


Tersulphuret  of  arsenic. 

Yellow. 

Soluble  in  potash  or  ammonia. 

/itsoluble  in  boiling  hydrochloric 

acid. 
Volatilised  in  a  test  tube  by  the 

heat  of  a  spirit-lamp. 


Tersulphuret  of  antimony. 

Orange  red. 

Jpisoluble  in  potash  or  am- 
monia. 

Soluble  in  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Not  volatilised  in  a  test  tube  by 
the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp. 

If  this  precipitate  is  washed  and  dried,  it  is  readily  dissolved  by 
hydrochloric  acid  aided  by  heat,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
given  off.  This  may  be  detected  by  making  the  solution  in  a  test 
tube,  and  holding  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube  a  piece  of  white  paper, 
moistened  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  which  becomes  brown 
or  black  when  the  gas  comes  in  contact  with  it.  To  the  solution 
thus  obtained,  add  a  few  drops  of  water^  and  a  white  precipitate  of 
oxychloride  of  antimony  will  be  thrown  down. 

The  metal  may  be  obtained  in  the  metallic  state  by  heating  the 
dried  precipitate  of  tersul- 
phuret in  a  tube  of  hard  ^ 
Oerman  glass,  and  passing 
a  current  of  hydrogen  over 
it.  The  hydrogen  takes  the 
sulphur,  and  leaves  the  metal 
which  is  carried  to  a  little 
dbtance  by  the  current  of 
gas  and  the  heat  together, 
but  is  not  really  sublimed. 
The  gas  evolved  may  be 
proved  to  be  sulf)huretted 
nydrogen  by  making  it  pass 
through  a  little  cone  of  white 
paper,  moistened  by  a  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead,  and 
fastened  upon  the  end  of  the  reduction  tube. 

Salts /or  which  it  may  be  mistaken, —  Any  white  soluble  powder. 


I(^^ 


a.  Wide-roouthed  bottle,  containing  line 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  for  generating  hy- 
drogen. 

6.  Tube  of  hard  German  glais,  containing 
the  teriulphuret  of  antimony. 

e.  Cone  of  paper  mointened  with  tolution  of 
acetate  of  lead. 
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It  is  at  once  distingaiBhed  hj^  inlphnretted  hydrogen,  whidi  pro- 
daces  an  orange  precipitate  with  tne  antimony  present  in  it. 

MMcimd  properties. — NcauetUtHg  emetic  ;  mtdarific ;  aperieni ; 
irritant;  rubefacient.  Its  effects  vary  with  the  dose  in  which  it 
is  taken.  If  taken  in  a  small  dose  (gr.  ^  to  gr.  }),  tartar-emetic 
excites  nausea,  but  seldom  vomiting ;  clammy  sweat ;  the  heart's 
action  is  lowered,  and  the  pulse  becomes  feeble ;  and  this  stale 
may  be  kept  ud  for  many  hours  or  days,  by  re|)eating  the  dose 
at  short  intervals.  In  a  full  dose  (gr.  (  to  gr.  ii),  it  acts  as  a 
decided  emetic,  this  effect  being  preceded  by  cold  sweat,  great 
nausea,  and  depression,  and  the  vomiting  returning  several  times ; 
it  frequently  acts  at  the  same  time  upon  the  bowds.  When  given 
in  small  quantities  (gr.  ^),  combined  with  purgative  medicines,  it 
promotes  their  effects,  probably  by  increasing  the  secretion  from 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  A  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  its  emetic  properties  has  been  noticed  hj  Rasori, 
viz.  that  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs  (pneumonia),  there 
is  an  increased  tolerance  of  this  medicine,  so  that  it  does  not 
produce  its  usual  emetic  effects,  but  seems  to  expend  its  energy 
in  subduing  the  inflammatory  action.  He  has  given  as  much  as 
several  drachms  in  a  few  days,  without  producing  vomiting  or 
purging:,  and  his  statement  has  been  confirmed  by  Louis,  and 
other  Continental  writers.  It  is  not,  however,  usual  in  this  country, 
to  give  it  in  anything  like  such  large  c^uantities,  even  in  acute 
inflammation ;  and  it  often  causes  vomitmg  in  young  children 
when  given  even  in  moderate  doses,  for  the  cure  of  pneumonia. 
Rasori  has  further  asserted,  that  as  the  inflammation  subsides, 
the  tolerance  of  the  medicine  diminishes ;  but  this  observation  is 
not  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  English  practitioners.  Man^ 
physicians  are  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  administration  of  this 
remedy  to  infants,  assert mg,  that  upon  them  it  produces  violent 
and  injurious  effects,  frequently  causing  severe  purging.  It  b, 
however,  daily  administered  to  young  mfants,  by  practitioners 
of  care  and  judcment,  without  any  prejudicial  consequences. 
When  given  in  still  smaller  doses  (gr.  -^U)  gc.  ^\  it  appears  to 
exert  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  state  of  the  ci4)illaries, 
diminishing  their  size,  and  thereby  the  quantitv  of  blood  con- 
tained in  them,  and  thus  producing  marked  benefit  in  a  congested^ 
but  not  inflamed  state  of  various  organs.  In  some  cases  of  oom- 
gestion  of  the  lungs,  in  which  for  previous  inflammation  deple- 
tion had  been  carried  to  its  extreme  limit,  but  where  death  seemed 
at  hand  from  the  bluenevs  of  the  countenance,  and  tbe  oppressed 
Ijreathinflr,  tartar-emetic,  in  doses  of  gr.  yV,,  every  two  hours,  pro- 
duced the  most  remarkable  improvement  in  about  eighteen  or 
2^nty-four  hours  (Mr,  May),  And  Dr.  Billing  mentions  a 
»e  ot  obstinate  diarrhoea,  depending,  as  he  supposes,  upon  con- 
«^"W>nof  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  in  which  similar 
«>■«  etrected  a  cure  after  the  failure  of  other  means.* 

*  First  Principles  of  Medicine. 
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Dr.  Henriques  of  KiD^ston,  Jamuca,  has  noticed  that  in  conges- 
tion of  the  liver  with  disordered  secretions,  this  medicine,  in  the 
above  small  doses,  repeated  every  one  or  two  hours,  acts  much 
more  favourably  than  blue  pill,  which  is  generally  prescribed. 
The  biliary  secretion  becomes  more  natural;  the  bowels  are  re- 
laxed ;  the  skin  assumes  a  more  healthy  action  ;  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  is  removed.  He  generally  prefaces  an  aperient 
of  blue  pill  and  compound  extract  of  colocynth. 

In  an  obstinate  case  of  jaundice,  in  which,  for  above  six  weeks, 
there  had  been  no  trace  of  bile  in  the  faeces,  I  gave  -f^  gr.  of 
tartar-emetic  every  hour ;  the  patient  being  so  restless  that  he 
could  take  it  with  regularity  without  having  his  sleep  disturbed 
on  purpose.  In  two  days  the  stools  began  to  be  tinged  with  bile, 
and  it  was  then  given  not  quite  so  often.  In  a  few  days  more 
tliey  had  assumed  a  natural  cnaracter ;  and  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
which  had  been  extremely  deep  throughout,  became  lighter,  and 
from  this  time  gradually  disappeared,  as  in  an  ordinary  case. 

When  appli^  extemalfyy  tartar-emetic  produces  first,  redness, 
and  afterwards  an  eruption  of  large  and  deep  flat-topped  pustules, 
which  are  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  inflammation.  These  are 
not  generally  very  numerous  or  close  to  each  other,  but  they  are 
oflcn  exceedingly  painful,  and  arc  sometimes,  though  very  seldom, 
attended  with  dangerous  consequences.  I  knew  the  case  of  a 
middle-aged  lady  who  nearly  lost  her  life  from  sloughing,  in  con- 
sequence of  two  applications  of  the  ointment  to  her  chest ;  and 
Pereira  mentions  the  case  of  a  child  two  years  old,  who  was  killed 
by  it  This  is,  however,  so  rare  a  result  that  we  need  never  be 
deterred  from  using  the  ointment  fur  fear  of  producing  this  eflect. 
In  order  to  diminish  the  size  and  depth  of  the  pustules  caused  by 
this  substance,  the  late  Mr.  VVildsmith  of  Leeds  was  in  the  habit 
of  combining  about  twenty  drops  of  (strong)  sulphuric  acid  with 
half  an  ounce  of  the  ointment ;  which  he  found  to  have  tliis  eflect. 
The  length  of  time  refjuired  for  producing  the  eruption  varies  in 
diflcrent  people.  Three  applications  frequently  suffice.  The 
local  employment  of  tartar-emetic  is  sometimes  followed  by  an 
eruption  of  pustules  in  a  diflerent  part  of  the  body.  Two  cases 
are  reported  in  the  ^*  Chemist,**  vol.  iv.  p.  281.,  in  which  inunction 
upon  tne  chest  and  knee  was  followed  by  extensive  pustular  erup- 
tion upon  the  scrotum.  From  the  care  which  was  taken,  there 
was  no  reason  to  think  that  the  ointment  had  been  carried  thither 
by  the  unwashed  hands ;  a  supposition  which  has  been  employed 
to  account  for  this  occurrence  m  other  cases. 

Characteristics  as  an  emetic. — Potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  acts 
pretty  certainly,  but  not  quickly ;  it  causes  more  nausea  and  de- 
pression than  any  other  emetic ;  it  frequently  also  purges,  and 
generally  occasions  sweating ;  it  is  long  before  its  emetic  efiects 
entirely  cease. 

In  poisonous  doses,  it  operates  sometimes  as  an  irritant  poison, 
causing  intense  abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  profuse  purging,  delirium, 
and  death.     It  seldom  produces  these  results,  as  it  is  generally 
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rejected  ftom  the  stomach  before  sufficient  time  has  elapeed ;  but 
there  are  some  fatal  cases  on  record. 

A  furm  of  poisoning  by  tartar-emetic,  when  given  medicinallj 
in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  appears  to  be  not  uncommon  in 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  from  the  following  description 
abridged  from  Dr.  Doling  (Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sc.  q.  hj  Rancing, 
Abs.  Yol.  XT.  p.  25.) :  —  **A11  the  symptoms  improving  under  the 
use  of  antimonj,  when  sometimes  gradually,  sometimes  suddenly, 
dry  tongue,  thirst,  restlessness,  purging,  tympanitis,  vomiting,  or 
retching,  anxiety  of  countenance,  delirium,  sometimes  stupor,  and 
death  supervene.  Death  sometimes  takes  place  within  six  hours 
of  the  nrst  appearance  of  these  unfavourable  symptoms.  It  is 
sometimes  delayed  twelve  hours  or  longer.  Along  with  these 
symptoms,  or  just  preceding  them,  there  is  a  rapid  disappearanoe 
of  the  pneumonic  signs ;  a  luns  which  seemed  almost  solidified 
becoming  permeable  in  four  or  five  hours.**  The  occurrence  of  the 
least  tympanitis,  thirst,  or  diarrhoea  in  pneumonia  treated  bj 
antimony  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Holing  as  a  very  formidable  symptom, 
especially  if  accompanied  by  a  rapid,  not  a  gradual  disappearance  of 
the  dulness  on  percussion,  and  the  crepitant  rule.  In  such  cases 
the  prognosis  is  in  the  highest  degree  unfavourable. 

uses,  —  Pneumonia,     It  is  more  frequently  used,  and   with 
better  results,  in  this  disease,  than  in  any  other.    It  should  not 
ffenerally  be  given  until  after  a  single  free  bleeding,  and  the  dose 
IS  generally  gr.  -^  to  gr.  j,   every  two  or  three  hours,  until  the 
violence  of  the  inflammation  abates.    In  bronchitis,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy;   but  the  dose  is  usually  somewhat  smaller.    In 
pleurisy,  it  does  not  produce  such  good  efiects  as  in  the  two 
previous  diseases.    In  albuminuria,  or  the  disease  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  albuminous  urine,  it  is  beneficially  given  in  the 
earli/  stage,  especially  if  the  disease  is  the  consequence  of  a  known 
exposure  to  cold,  and  whilst  there  are  any  symptoms  of  an  acute 
character;  but  its  utility  is  very  questionable  in  that  later  stage, 
which  is  much  more  strongly  characterised  by  symptoms  of  debility, 
than  by  those  of  a  sthenic  form.    \n  fever,  it  is  highly  useful, 
whilst  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry  and  the  pulse  full  and  strong ;  but 
it  is  too  depressing  for  the  latter  stages,  when  the  symptoms  have 
assumed  more  of  a  typhoid  character.     When  there  is  great  cere- 
bral excitement  and  want  of  rest.  Dr.  Graves  strongly  commends 
its  employment  combined  with  opium,  and  his  experience  is  fully 
confirmed  by  that  of  other  physicians.*     In  intermittent  fever  in  the 
East  Indies,  Mr.  Moore  strongly  advocates  the  employment  of 
tartar-emetic  in  preference  to  barx,  arsenic,  or  other  remedies,  and 
appeals  to  the  results  of  300  cases  in  the  regimental  hospital  in 
proof  of  its  efficacy.     His  plan  of  treatment  has  not  been  followed 
m  this  country  so  far  as  I  am  aware;  but  the  severity  and  course  of 
intermittents  m  the  tropics  varies  so  much  from  what  we  see  in  this 
climate,  that  observations  true  there  may  not  be  equally  applicable 

*  For  details  respecting  this  important  practice,  see  CI  n.  Lect   on 
IVact  of  Med.  by  Dr.  Graves,  1848,  pp.  197-248. 
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here.  His  plan  is  to  give  gr.  yJ-jt*  A»  -An  ^^^  i  every  half  hour  or  hour, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  case  and  the  age  of  the  patient^  so 
as  to  keep  the  system  in  a  constant  state  of  prostration  during  not 
only  the  cold  but  the  hot  and  the  sweating  stage.  It  must  not  be 
given  so  as  to  produce  vomiting  or  purging,  but  previous  thorough 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  by  calomel,  jalap,  and  black  draught  is 
always  to  be  insisted  upon.  As  the  case  advances  the  frequency  of 
the  dose  may  be  diminished.  Occasionally  it  happens  in  protracted 
cases  that  the  system  becomes  insensible  to  the  tart-ar-emetic,  and 
large  doses  fail  to  keep  up  any  nausea.  It  must  then  be  discon- 
tinued for  a  few  days,  and  a  few  ounces  of  blood  taken  by  leeches 
or  cupping  from  the  epigastrium  or  region  of  the  liver,  and  after- 
wards a  calomel  purge;  after  which  the  tartar-emetic  may  be 
resumed  in  small  doses  as  at  first,  with  marked  improvement.  **In 
three- fourths  of  the  patients  thus  treated  with  tartar-emetic,  without 
bark,  or  other  antiperiodics,  the  attacks  of  intermittent  fever,  if  not 
cut  short  at  once,  have  been  modified.  Each  paroxysm  has  been 
less  acute,  and  the  duration  of  every  stage  has  been  modified. 
Unaided,  the  tartar-emetic  has  seldom  failed  in  subduing  uncom- 
plicated intermittent  fever,  however  acute ;  and  aided  by  the  lancet, 
cupping,  or  leeches,  and  mercurial  purgatives,  it  has  seldom  failed 
in  cases  complicated  with  congestion  and  inflammation  of  one  or 
more  internal  viscera.***  This  plan  of  treatment  is  so  difiTerent 
from  the  one  usually  adopted,  as  to  excite  a  degree  of  surprise  at 
first  at  the  similarity  of  result  obtained  by  such  opposite  modes  of 
practice.  The  reader  is  referred  to  some  very  uterestinff  and 
practically  valuable  observations  by  Dr.  Billingj,  which  will  help 
to  account,  on  rational  principles,  for  this  and  some  other  apparent 
inconsistencies  in  medical  practice.  In  acute  rhetimatismj  espe- 
cially of  the  articular  form,  it  has  been  used  with  good  eflfects,  and 
also  in  arachnitis.  In  inflammation  of  the  mamma,  and  in  the  febrile 
attack  which  generally  occurs  on  the  appearance  of  milk  in  these 
organs  after  delivery,  the  best  effects  ibllow  the  frecjuent  use  of 
small  doses  (gr.  i  to  gr.  ^)  of  tartar-emetic ;  and  it  is  constantly 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in-Hospital.  In 
dislocation  of  the  joints,  previous  to  attempting  reduction,  it  used 
to  be  given  in  doses  of  gr.  J  to  gr.  J,  every  ten  minutes,  to  produce 
nausea,  and  consequent  relaxation,  but  is  now  superseded  by 
chloroform.  In  puerperal  convulsions^  after  the  bleeding,  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  it  used  in  the  above-mentioned  institution,  with 
excellent  efiects. 

As  an  emetic,  it  is  given  on  the  very  accession  of  fever^  and  fre- 
quently cuts  it  short,  if  given  early  enough.  It  is  also  given  during 
the  remissions  of  remittent  fever.  In  bilious  fever  or  a  threatened 
attack  of  jaundice,  and  on  the  accession  of  most  infantile  diseases^  as 
scarlatina  and  measles.     In  croup,  it  is  a  most  valuable  agent-,  not 

*■  The  subject  is  treated  at  greater  length  in  Braith.  Retrosp.  vol.  xx. 
p.  6. 
f  First  PriDciples  of  Medicine.    Chapter  on  Tonics  throoghont. 
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only  reducing  the  inflammatorj  state,  but  removing  by  Yomtting 
ana  coughing  the  membranous  secretion  ab*eady  formed.  In 
iweUed  testicle  and  acute  ophthalmia^  onceasins  nausea  is  one  of  the 
best  remedies.  In  obstinate  constipation  dependent  upon  the  absence 
of  mucus  to  lubricate  the  intestines,  tartar-emetic  sometimes  produces 
relief.  An  old  man  had  had  no  evacuation  from  the  bowels  for 
eleven  days,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  purgatives  of 
every  description,  and  of  glysters  large  and  small.  I  gave  him  gr.  ^ 
every  hour,  with  5j  of  s^ts.  He  was  constantly  nauseated  by  it, 
and  m  six  hours  passed  a  large  mass  of  dry  hardened  faeces,  after 
which  he  had  no  further  ailment.  In  cases  o£  poisoning,  especially 
with  narcotic  poisons,  it  ought  not  to  be  given ;  it  is  too  slow  and 
depressing  in  its  effects.  In  very  smaU  doses,  it  is  a  frequent 
adjunct  to  purgatives,  and  is  highly  valuable  in  congestions  of  the 
mucous  memkranes  generally  (see  Medicinal  properties). 

As  a  counter-irritant,  the  ointment  is  used  (see  Ung.  Antim. 
PoTAS.-TAST.)  in  chronic  coughs  and  pulmonary  affections;  in  chronic 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  joints ;  and  in  hysterical  affections  of 
the  spine  and  limbs. 

Antidotes,  —  Emetics  should  be  avoided,  but  ufarm  water  may  be 
given ;  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  oak 
bark,  tea,  or  any  astringent  vegetable.  The  tannin  combines  with  the 
oxide  of  antimony  and  forms  an  insoluble  and  inert  compound. 
Cinchona  harh  has  usually  been  advised;  but  Fereira  has  shown 
that  this  vejgetable  does  not  destroy,  or  even  diseuise  its  emetic 
and  purgative  properties,  and  that  it  is  far  from  being  a  good  anti- 
dote, even  if  it  were  the  one  most  likely  to  be  at  hand.  Opium 
ought  to  be  given  to  check  profuse  vomiting  or  purging ;  and  blood- 
letting and  general  antiphlogistic  treatment  may  be  required  to 
subdue  the  subsequent  inflammation. 

Doses.  —  As  an  emetic,  gr.  j  to  gr.  ij,  generally  combined  with 
9j  of  ipecacuanha.  As  a  nauseant  and  sudorijic,  gr.  ^  to  gr.  },  in 
repeated  doses.  As  an  adjunct  of  purgatives,  gr.  i^  to  j|- ;  and  as 
an  astringent  (see  Billing's  First  Prin.  of  Med.),  gr.  ^  to  gr.  ^^ 

Incompatibles.  —  It  is  not  likely  to  be  prescribed  with  any  in- 
compatible medicine. 

Officinal  preparations, —  Yinum  (et  Liquor,  D.)  Antimonii  Po- 
tassio-tartratis.     Unguentum  Antimonii  Potassio-tartratis. 


ANTIMONU  TARTARIZATI  LIQUOR,  D. 

Take  of  Tartarised  antimony,  fifty-five  grains  (3j  avoir.). 

Distilled  water,  one  pint. 
^^  Rectified  spirit,  seven  fluid  ounces. 

appreeuble  in  ita  effects.  <l^erence  is  so  slight  as  to  be  in- 
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VINUM  ANTIMONH  POTASSIO-TARTRATIS,  L.E. 
Wine  op  Potassio-tartrate  op  Antimont. 

Synonyme,    Viniixn  Antimoniale,  E, 

Take  of  Crystals  of  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony^ 

two  scruples. 
Sherry  wine,  one  pint. 
Bub  the  crystals  into  powder,  and  dissolve. 

Remarks,  —  This  preparation  is  to  be  made  from  the  crystals  of 
potassio-tartrate  of  antimony,  as  the  powdered  salt  oflen  contains 
an  excess  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  which  occasions  a  deposit  in  the 
solution. 

One  ounce  of  this  solution  contuns  two  grains  of  the  salt. 

Properties^  uses^  ^c, — See  AwTiMONn  Potassio-tastbat.  p.  89^. 

Dose.  —  in.xxx,  contains  J  of  a  grain.  V\xy  to  f5j,  as  an  ex- 
pectorant ;  f5ij  to  f3j,  as  an  emetic 


PDLVIS  ANTIMONH  COMPOSITUS,  L.D.E. 
Compound  Powder  op  Antimont. 

Synonyme.    Fulvis  Antimonialis,  D.  E, 

Take  of  Tersulphuret  of  antimony,  powdered,   a 

pound  (Ibij  E.). 
Hartshorn  shavings,  two  pounds. 
Mix  and  throw  them  into  a  crucible  red  hot  in  the 
fire,  and  stir  constantly  until  vapour  no  longer  arises. 
Bub  what  remains  to  powder,  and  put  it  into  a  crucible. 
Then  apply  fire,  and  increase  it  gradually  that  it  may 
be  red  hot  for  two  hours.  Bub  the  remaining  powder 
that  it  may  be  as  fine  as  possible. 

Process, —  Horn  consists  of  phosj)hate  of  lime  and  gelatine. 
The  latter  is  dissipated  by  the  burning,  but  the  former  remuns 
unchanged.  By  the  heat,  the  sulphur  of  the  tersulphuret  of  anti- 
mony is  driven  off,  and  the  antimony  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  is  converted  into  antimonious  acid,  SbO^  and  teroxide  of 
antimony  SbO^.  Fart  of  the  antimonious  acid  combines  with  part 
of  the  lime,  and  what  remains  in  the  crucible  is  therefore  a  mixture 
of  teroxide  of  antimony,  and  antimonious  acid,  antimonite  and  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

D,  Take  of  tartarised  antimony,  phosphate  of  soda,  of  each,  Jiv ; 
Chloride  of  calcium,  Jij ;  Solution  of  ammoQia,  f  Jiv ;  Distilled  watcfi 
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oong.  J88,  or  a  sufficient  quanti^.  DbsolYe  the  tartarised  antunoay 
in  hdf  a  gallon,  and  the  phosphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  caldun, 
each,  in  a  auart  of  water.  Mix  the  solutions  of  the  tartarised  an- 
timony and  phosphate  of  soda  when  cold,  and  then  pour  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  having  first  added  to  the  latter  the 
water  of  ammonia.  Boil  for  twenty  minutes,  and  havinff  collected 
the  precipitate  on  a  calico  filter,  wash  it  with  hot  distflled  water, 
until  the  liquid  which  passes  through,  ceases  to  give  a  preci|Mitate 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Finally,  dry  the  product 
by  a  steam  or  water  heat,  and  powder. 

Bemarhs.  —  The  result  in  this  case  is  in  the  main  similar  to  that 
of  the  Fh.  L.  When  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  are  boiled 
with  a  sait  of  lime  (the  chloride  of  calcium)  and  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony, all  are  decomposed,  and  phosphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of 
antimony  are  precipitated  together.  But  the  antimony  is  combined 
with  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  is,  therefore,  supposed 
to  be  more  efficacious ;  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  a  simple  oxide, 
the  more  active  being  its  properties. 

Properties, — It  is  a  white  powder,  without  taste  or  smell ;  in- 
soluble in  water ;  and  seldom  entirely  soluble  in  hydrochloric  actd, 
which  however  dissolves  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Composition, — This  is  uncertain  ana  variable.  Mr.  Phillips  finds 
it  to  contain  35  per  cent,  of  antimonioiis  acid,  which  he  now  calls 
antimoniate  of  antimony,  and  65  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

This  preparation  is  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  the  celebrated 
and  expensive  Jameses  powder.    The  composition  of  the  two  is 

somewhat  different. 

Pulvis  antimon.  comp.       Junes**  Powder. 

PhiUtp*.  PMnon.         Pbillipt. 

Antimoniate  of  antimony        -     35  or  38      -      57  56 

Phosphate  of  lime  -     65  „  62       -       43  44 

100  100  100  100 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  says  he  has  found  oxide  of  antimony  in 
Jameses  powder,  to  which  he  ascinbes  its  superiority ;  but  he  does 
not  mention  the  proportion  in  which  it  was  present ;  but  neither 
this  nor  the  antimonite  of  lime  discovered  by  Maclagan  has  been 
found  by  Mr.  Phillips. 

Tests  and  adulteration. —  This  compound  is  so  little  liable  to 
wilful  or  accidental  adulteration,  that  the  College  does  not  give 
any  tests.  Its  partial  solubilitv  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  orange- 
red  precipitate  produced  in  the  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
show  it  to  be  an  antimonial  preparation,  and  there  is  no  other  offi- 
cinal antimonial  compound  which  is  colourless  and  insoluble  in 
water. 

Compounds  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken, — All  the  white  powders 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  It  must  be  recognised  by  the  enccts  of 
tests. 

Medicinal  properties, —  Feeble  and  very  uncertain.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  diaphoretic ;  but  it  often  entirely  fails  to  act.  It  is 
also  thought  to  abate  the  excitement  of  fever. 
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Uses. —  It  is  used  in  fever  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  in  acute  and 
chronic  rheumatism^  especially  the  latter;  but  every  good  effect 
that  can  be  derived  from  it,  is  obtained  with  much  greater  uni- 
formity and  certainty  by  a  mixture  of  ^  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic, 
and  eight  grains  of  white  sugar. . 

Dose, —  Gr.  iij  to  gr.  xv.    Usual  dose,  gr.  x. 


PE^PARATA  EX  ARGENTO. 

PREPARATIONS   OP   SILVER. 

ARGENTUM. 
SiLYEB.    Symb.  Ag.    Eq.  108. 

This  metal  has  a  high  sp.  gr.,  10*4,  and  is  very  sofl  and  malleable 
when  pure.  The  silver  used  by  silversmiths,  and  that  employed 
for  making  coins,  contains  a  small  portion  of  copper ;  for,  if  perfectly 
pure,  it  is  too  soft  for  ordinary  uses.  It  is  entirely  dissolved  by 
cold  nitric  acid,  and  by  sulphuric  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat.  From 
a  solution  of  either  of  these  salts,  it  is  thrown  down  as  a  dense 
white  curdy  precipitate  by  hydrochloric  acid,  or  any  soluble 
chloride  which  is  redissolvea  on  the  addition  of  ammonia. 

Medicinal  properties. —  Metallic  silver  is  not  known  to  possess 
any  medicinal  properties.  Some  of  its  compounds  may  be  poisonous 
if  taken  in  considerable  quantities,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  recorded 
instance  of  an  actual  case  of  poisoning  by  any  of  them.  When 
they  do  thus  act,  they  produce  the  usual  symptoms  of  irritant 
poisons, —  vomiting ;  severe  abdominal  pain ;  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestmes. 


ARGENTI  NITRAS,  L.E.  (FUSA,  Z.,  FUSUM,  D.). 

Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Synonyme,    Lunar  Caustic    Argcntum  Nitratum. 

(This  compound  is  now  placed  in  the  Materia  Mcdica,  and  no 
directions  are  given  for  making  it.  I  have  therefore  taken  those 
of  the  last  Pharmacopoeia,  1836.) 

Take  of  Silver,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Nitric  acid,  a  fluid  ounce. 
Distilled  water,  two  fluid  ounces. 
Mix  the  nitric  acid  with  the  water,  and  dissolve  the 
silver  in  them  in  a  sand-bath.     Afterwards  increase  the 
heat  gradually,  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  dried. 
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Melt  this  in  a  crucible^  with  a  slow  firci  until,  the  water 
being  expelled^  ebullition  has  ceased ;  then  immediately 
pour  it  into  proper  moulds. 

Process. — When  nitric  acid  is  poured  upon  silyer/yiolent  action 
takes  place.  Fart  of  the  acid  is  decomposed,  and  gives  some  of  its 
oxygen  to  the  silver,  whilst  the  remainder  flies  ofi",  combined  with 
the  nitrogen  of  the  acid,  as  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  which  combines  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and  forms  dense,  sufibcating,  red 
fumes  of  nitrous  acid.  The  oxide  of  silver  which  has  been  formed, 
is  dissolved  bj  the  undecomposed  acid,  and  forms  nitrate  of  silver. 

IfaterUli.  ResulU. 

""  ZVtE  )  2  ^^  <>^ygon ; ^nitrous  acid  f. 

1  ea  nitric       f  ^  ^'  "^^^"og^n  -7  binoxide  of 
!^d  <  2  eqs.  oxygen  X    nitrogen  f  ^ 

1^3  eqs.  oxygen  >. 

3  eqs.  silver -— ^  3eq8.oxide  of  silver  v^ 

3  eqs.  nitric  acid — ^  3  eqs.  nitrate  of  silver. 

When  undiluted  acid  is  employed,  the  action  is  inconvenientlv 
violent ;  and  a  portion  of  water  is  therefore  first  added,  whica 
does  not  make  any  chemical  difference,  but  merely  moderates  the 
action.  In  this  way,  a  colourless  or  very  pale  sreen  solution  is 
obtuned,  and  when  this  is  evaporated,  crystals  01  nitrate  of  silver 
are  obtained.  This  is  not,  however,  a  convenient  form  for  use» 
and  therefore  the  dried  salt  is  fused,  in  order  to  expel  any  remain- 
ing water,  and  is  then  poured  into  suitable  moulds.  The  heat  of 
a  moderately  high  gas  flame  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  and  the 
moulds  are  generally  made  of  iron  or  brass,  and  capable  of  holding 
half  an  ounce  of  the  salt.  When  poured  in  whilst  in  the  fluid  state, 
it  readily  assumes  the  form  of  the  mould,  and  becomes  solid  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Description,  — Nitrate  of  silver  is  generally  seen  in  round  sticks, 
about  the  size  of  a  common  goose-quiU.  When  freshly  made,  they 
are  perfectly  colourless,  but  soon  become  black  externally  on  ex- 
posure to  light.  It  may  be  made  into  crystals,  the  primary  form 
of  which  is  a  right  rhombic  prism ;  but  they  are  never  used  in 
medicine.  It  is  entirely  dissolved  by  its  own  weight  of  distilled 
water,  and  is  also  soluble  in  four  times  its  weight  of  alcohol. 
When  brought  into  contact  with  organic  matters,  it  quickly  de- 
composes them,  and  is  itself  converted  into  the  black  oxide.  Upon 
this  property  is  founded  its  use  as  a  caustic.  When  exposed  to 
light  it  is  also  decomposed,  and  converted  into  the  black  oxide.  It 
ought,  therefore,  always  to  be  kept  from  the  light,  which  is  usually 
eflected  by  rolling  it  in  paper.  It  is  instantly  decompose  by 
chlorine  or  soluble  chlorides ;  and  a  solution  of  it  is  therefore  con- 
stantly employed  by  chemists  as  a  test  for  these  substances.  It  is 
not  deliquescent  on  exposure  to  air. 
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Composition. — Nitrate  of  silver  is  anhydrous,  and  consists  of 

1  eq.  oxide  of  silver,  108+8=116  ;  1  eq.  nitric  acid,  54 

=AgO^NO* ;  eq.  170. 

Characters  and  tests.  —  White ;  it  is  dissolved  by 
water.  The  solution  throws  down  silver  when  copper 
is  immersed  in  it ;  but  after  seventeen  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver  have  been  added  to  six  grains  of  chloride  of 
sodium  dissolved  in  water^  if  more  of  the  nitrate  is 
dropped  into  the  filtered  solution^  nothing  more  is 
thrown  down.    Access  of  light  is  to  be  shut  out  from  it. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  not  often  extensively  adulterated ;  but  it 
may  contain  a  trace  of  copper  if  the  silver  from  which  it  is  made 
is  not  quite  free  from  it.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  nitrate 
of  potash,  which  is  fused  along  with  it,  and  poured  into  the  mould 
with  it.  The  whole  of  the  six  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  not 
precipitated  by  seventeen  grains  of  the  nitrate,  unless  the  latter  is 
quite  free  from  impurity ;  if,  therefore,  any  copper  or  potash  is 
present,  a  further  precipitate  will  take  place  on  adding  more  of  the 
solution  of  the  nitrate.  I  have  found  the  sticks  of  caustic  which  are 
sold  as  weighing  5y  or  Jss  very  deficient  in  weig^ht,  by  which  a  far 
greater  loss  is  sustained  than  by  any  real  or  imaginary  adulteration. 

Substance  for  which  it  may  he  mistaken.  —  Hydrate  of  potash 
(caustic  potash).  Both  are  made  into  cylinders  of  similar  size  and 
appearance;  but  the  potash  is  very  deliquescent,  and  does  not 
stun  orjganic  matters  olack ;  whilst  thb  salt  is  diy,  and  blackeni^ 
everything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

medicinal  properties. — Externally^  caustic ;  astringent.  Internally^ 
astringent  and  tonic.  It  has  always  been  in  extensive  use  exter« 
nallv,  but  especially  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  IIigginbottom*s 
work.  When  applied  solid  to  the  moistened  skin,  or  mucous  mem<* 
brane,  it  excites  at  first  a  slight  sensation  of  heat,  which  soon  be« 
comes  a  severe  burning  pain.  Though  this  pain  is  not,  generally, 
nearly  so  severe  as  that  occasioned  by  caustic  potash,  I  have.two 
or  three  times  seen  it  almost  cause  fainting.  If  freely  applied  for 
a  few  minutes,  it  causes  vesication  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
hours,  and  the  cuticle  becomes  of  a  dark  ashy  or  black  colour ;  but 
more  frequently  the  former,  if  it  has  been  applied  so  as  to  cause 
vesication.  It  very  seldom^  if  ever,  causes  the  part  to  slough. 
When  applied  lightly  to  an  inflamed  or  irritable  surface,  it  irc« 
auently  produces  speedy  relief;  and  in  many  cases,  checks  the 
further  progress  of  toe  inflammation.  When  applied  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  it  makes  it  white  at  first,  by  coagulating  the  mucus ; 
and,  if  this  is  not  removed,  it  ultimately  becomes  black. 

Characteristics  as  a  caustic, — Nitrate  of  silver  blackens  the  skin  t 
it  is  not  deliquescent,  and  therefore  does  not  spread  beyond  the 
surface  which  is  rubbed  with  it ;  it  generally  causes  less  pain  than 
other  caustics,  and  seldom  excites  constitutional  disturbance ;  but 
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Pemra  saw  one  case,  in  which  beinff  exiensiyely  applied  to  tlie 
scalp  of  a  child,  it  occasioned  fever  and  delirium.  It  causes  Yesica- 
tion,  but  not  a  slough,  and  frequently  produces  an  eschar  upon 
wounds,  which  acts  beneficially  bj  excluding  the  air. 

Internal  effects  and  usee. — Nitrate  of  silver  frequently  diminiAes 
the  fits  in  epilepsy,  and  sometimes  cures  the  disease  entirely.  It  has 
sometimes  been  useful  in  chorea.  It  acts  favourably  as  an  astrin- 
gent in  protracted  dtarrhceoj  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  that  class  of 
remedies.  It  allays  irritability  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane, 
and  thereby  frequently  relieves  the  intense  pain  of  gastrodyma^ 
when  given  in  doses  of  ^.  ss,  combined  with  gr.  ^  of  muriate  of 
morphia,  two  or  three  times  daily.  It  has  effected  the  cure  of 
uterine  leucorrhoea  in  several  cases,  in  some  of  which  the  patients 
complained  of  stomachic  derangement,  and  not  in  the  first  mstance 
of  the  leucorrhosa.  When  long  taken  it  sometimes  produces  a 
blue  colour  in  the  skin,  which  cannot  be  removed  bv  any  means 
with  which  we  are  yet  acquainted.  It  is  carried  by  the  circulation 
into  the  true  skin,  and  is  there  decomposed,  and  gives  the  appear- 
ance described.  The  fear  of  this  occurrence  has  often  prevented 
the  use  of  this  remedy,  but  the  risk  is,  probably,  much  exaggerated. 
Only  a  few  instances  are  recorded,  and,  in  these,  it  had  been  taken 
for  a  very  long  time.  It  is  said,  that  it  has  never  produced  the 
blue  colour  under  a  three  months*  employment.  When  Ion?  used 
as  an  application  to  the  eye,  it  sometimes  produces  a  deep-brown 
stain  or  the  sclerotic.  Of  this,  I  have  seen  several  instances.  It 
is  said  that  the  application  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  by 
means  of  a  camePs  nair  pencil,  removes  this  stain ;  but  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  put  this  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

Externally,  —  its  uses  are  very  numerous.  In  the  solid  form^  or 
as  a  caustic,  in  punctured  wounds.  It  should  be  cut  to  a  point,  and 
carefully  introduced  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  the  inflamed 
skin  around  should  be  just  blackened  by  it  In  whitlow,  and^xn- 
soned  wounds,  Mr.  Morgan  frequently  used  it  in  the  Eye  In- 
firmary at  Guy*s  Hospital  for  making  an  bsue,  by  making  a  crucial 
incision  over  the  temples,  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  rubbing  the 
caustic  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  reflected  flaps.  In  stricture, 
it  has  been  used  by  introducing  it  into  the  urethra,  at  the  end  of  a 
bougie.  The  practice  is  sometimes  successful,  but  is  hazardous, 
and  not  now  often  adopted.  In  erysipelas,  a  deep,  broad  ring  is 
drawn  with  the  solid  caustic,  beyond  the  margin  of  the  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  sometimes  puts  a  stop  to  its  progress ;  but  it  frequently 
fails  to  do  so.  Venereal  and  simple  warts  are  oflen  cured  by  its 
use.  Porrigo  is  very  efficiently  treated,  by  thoroughly  rubbing 
the  diseased  patches ;  but,  if  it  is  extensive,  only  a  portion  at  a 
time  must  be  touched,  lest  it  should  cause  severe  constitutional 
irritation.  In  chronic  ophthalmia  caused  by  a  rough  and  granular 
condition  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  it  is  oflen  applied  with  success 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids,  after  they  have  been  scarified 
with  a  lancet  In  these  cases  it  is  better  to  smear  a  little  ointment 
of  nitrate  of  ailver  (9j  or  5j  to  an  ounce  of  lard)  over  the  inner 
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surface  of  the  everted  eyelids,  which  may  be  easily  done  by  taking  a 
portion,  the  size  of  a  large  pin*8  head,  upon  the  end  of  a  sUyer  prooe, 
and  passing  it  lightly  over  the  granulations.  The  application  of  the 
solid  caustic  frequently  causes  cicatrices,  which  can  oe  seen  as  white 
lines  traversing  the  conjunctiva,  and  which  sometimes  act  like  tight 
bands,  irritating  the  eye.  The  acute  pain  sometimes  caused  by  U| 
requires  the  employment  of  anodyne  fomentations.  Deep  ulcers  oi 
the  cornea  are  sometimes  touched  with  a  pointed  stick  of  caustic. 
Chancres  may  oflen  be  prevented  from  proceeding  any  further,  if 
well  touched  to  their  base,  on  their  first  appearance.  They  then 
become  a  common  sore,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly.  Oo' 
norrhcea,  in  the  female,  is  often  safely  cured  in  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours  by  applying  the  solid  caustic  freely  to  the  whole 
interior  of  the  vagina.  It  causes  little  pain,  and  is  perfectly  safe. 
Chronic  and  indigent  tdcers^  with  large  flabby  granulations,  may  be 
touched  with  this  substance,  and  afterwards  dossed  with  dry  lint ; 
if  an  eschar  forms,  so  much  the  better :  it  must  not  be  removed. 
Mr.  Key*s  rule  is,  that  dry  indolent  ulcers  are  best  treated  by  the 
vegetable  stimulants^  such  as  resin  ointment,  &c. ;  but  those  which 
discharge  freely  are  most  benefited  by  mineral  astringents,  such  aa 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  &c.  Previous  to  the  removal  of  a  toe  nail^  the 
moistened  nail  ought  to  be  freely  rubbed  with  this  caustic,  and  in 
two  or  three  hours  a  poultice  should  be  applied.  This  makes  the 
nail  sofl,  and  the  next  day,  if  the  nail  is  asain  soaked  in  hot  water, 
it  can  be  dissected  with  ease  from  the  subjacent  tissues,  as  far  as 
the  caustic  has  been  applied^  By  this  means  the  horrible  and  bar- 
barous operation  of  tearing  out  the  nail,  or  a  portion  of  it  by  forces 
may  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  I  can  speak  of  this  with  confi« 
dence,  having  appLed  it  thus  in  several  instances.  In  a  cracked 
and  tender  state  of  the  skin  sun*ounding  the  roots  of  the  finger 
nails  it  gives  relief,  when  lightly  applied.  In  spermatorrhoea^  or 
involuntary  discharge  of  semen  from  self-abuse,  it  is  applied  to 
the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  by  means  of  a  caustic  bougiot 
or  or  an  instrument  specially  contrived  for  the  purpose. 

In  solution,  it  is  applied  in  acute  purulent  ophthalmia  of  children. 
The  mode  of  applying  it  in  this  disease  is  of  great  importance. 
Let  the  eye  be  gently  opened,  and  syringed  with  lukewarm  water. 
Then  dip  a  cameFs  hair  pencil  into  the  solution,  and,  having  taken 
up  two  or  three  drops,  touch  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye.  llie  drops 
will  run  from  the  brush  across  the  eye  to  the  inner  angle,  and  be 
thus  applied  to  the  whole  surface ;  if  applied  to  the  inner  an^le  at 
first,  they  do  little  good.  In  chronic  ophthalmia  and  in  opacity  of 
the  cornea  it  is  used,  in  a  similar  way,  but  a  weaker  solution  it 
generally  employed.  In  the  irritable  and  congested  state  of  the 
throat,  sometimes  present  in  diabetes,  a  strong  solution  (5ss  or  9ij 
to  fjj)  applied  with  a  cameFs  hair  pencil  is  useful,  and  in  some 
degree  allays  the  feeling  of  intense  thirst.  The  same  solution  is  one 
of  the  best  applications  to  the  throat  in  cynanche,  acute  or  chronic. 
In  hooping  cough  a  solution  of  gr.  xv  in  f  Jj  of  water,  has  been 
applied  with  great  reported  advantage  to  the  pharynx  and  glottis 
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by  Dr.  Eben  Watson  in  the  manner  to  be  immediately  described. 
He  applied  it  every  other  day,  and  even  in  severe  cases  the  hooping 
ceased  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  the  other  distressing  symptoms 
also  abated.*  In  what  has  been  termed  ^^/oUieular  msease  of  the 
larynx**  (the  description  of  which  would  be  foreign  to  the  nature  of 
this  work,  but  wliich  is  h'^hly  important  from  its  influence  in  ag« 

S'avating,  if  not  originating  many  cases  of  phthysis).  Dr.  Horace 
reen,  of  New  York,  proposed  t£e  application  of  a  still  stronger 
solution  (9ij  or  9iy  in  f^)  to  the  pharynx,  glottis,  and  ultimately 
the  larynx,  and  this  plan  of  treatment  nas  proved  of  great  servioe 
in  many  cases.  *'  The  method  of  applying  the  solution  is  by  means 
of  a  globular  piece  of  sponge,  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  fixed  to 
the  end  of  a  curved  whalebone  like  a  probang.  WiUi  this  the  aper* 
ture  of  the  glottis  is  passed,  but  only  afler  some  manipulatioDa 
accustoming  the  part  to  the  contact  of  the  instrument  by  applying 
the  solution  to  the  outside  of  the  rima  glottidis  for  several  days  in 
succession.  In  this  way  the  exauisite  sensibility  of  the  glottis  is 
overcome,  and  the  sponge  can  then  be  passed  through  it  without 
difficulty.**  t  The  employment  of  the  sponge  in  this  manner  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  easy,  and  the  same  benefit  has  been  obtained 
by  injecting  a  weaker  solution  (9j  or  3ij  in  f  ^)  upon  the  pharynx, 
glottis,  and  into  the  larynx  by  means  of  a  syringe  with  a  bent  pipe, 
^r.  T.  Thompson,  quoted  by  Dr.  Tumbull  t).  Dr.  Bryan  has  also 
reported  favourably  of  its  employment  in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
treatment  of  membranous  croup^  in  a  case  which  presented  an  almost 
hopeless  aspect  The  strength  used  was  at  first  9ij  to  the  ounce,  and 
then  5j*  It  was  twice  introduced  into  the  pharynx  at  an  interval 
of  two  hours,  and  afterwards  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours.  §  In 
chronic  and  irritable  ulcers.  In  pruritus  atii.  In  cracked  nipples.  In 
this  case,  the  nipple  should  be  carefully  dried  immediately  after  the 
child  has  ceased  sucking,  and  the  lotion  should  be  applied.  It  has 
plenty  of  time  to  dry,  before  the  reapplication  of  the  infant.  It  is 
applied  to  enlarged  tonsils  (5j  to  f^ss)  with  a  brush.  As  an  irtjection 
(gr.  X  to  fjiv  of  gruel)  in  chronic  dysentery^  it  sometimes  affords 
much  relief.  In  superficial  ulcers  on  the  glans  penis  and  inner 
surface  of  the  prepuce,  a  weak  solution  is  the  best  treatment. 

Antidotes.  —  Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt).  It  forms  an  in* 
soluble  chloride  of  silver.     An  emetic  may  be  given  afterwards. 

Dose. — For  internal  administration,  from  ^  to  J  gr.,  gradually 
increased  to  gr.  ij  or  gr.  iv.  It  has  been  given  in  as  large  a  dose 
as  gr.  XV,  but  when  using  it  in  the  treatment  of  gastrodynia  or 
diarrhoea,  in  doses  of  even  gr.  ss.  I  have  several  times  been  obliged 
to  reduce  it  to  gr.  ^,  from  the  symptoms  of  irritation  excited  by 
the  larger  dose.  It  may  be  saiely  continued  for  two  or  three 
months.  It  is  usually  made  into  pills  with  bread  crumb,  but  a 
little  sugar  should  be  added  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  too 

*  Banking's  Abs.  vol.  xL  p.  194. 
Ibid.  voL  vi.  p.  222. 
Report  on  Consumption,  1853,  p.  54. 
Braith.  Bet  vol  xix.  p.  373. 
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hard.  Confection  of  roses,  or  some  soft  extract,  is  a  better  substanoe 
still ;  but  they  should  never  be  made  long  before  they  are  used,  and 
should  only  be  prepared  by  a  few  at  a  time.  It  ought  never  to  be 
given  in  solution. 

For  external  use.  In  acute  purulent  ophthalmia  gr.  x  in  fjj  of 
distilled  water,  is  usually  employed.  It  ought  not  to  be  weaker 
than  this  in  the  actUe  stage ;  but,  in  the  chronic  state,  from  gr.  ij 
to  gr.  V  in  f^ j  is  as  much  as  can  generally  be  borne  with  advantage. 
Its  application  causes  temporary  acute  pain.  For  most  cases  in 
which  it  is  used  as  a  lotion,  gr.  ij  to  gr.  v  to  f  J  j  is  the  best  strength. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  cases  of  chronic  ophthalmia  are  not 
benefited,  but  rather  appear  to  be  aggravated  b^  the  latter  lotion. 
When  this  is  the  case,  reducing  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  sUver  will 
generally  produce  satisfactory  effects. 

IncompatibUs. — It  is  decomposed  hj  so  many  substances,  that  it 
ou^ht  never  to  be  dissolved  in  anythmff  but  distilled  Yr9,X/sr\  and 
as  it  is  decomposed  by  light,  the  bottle  containing  the  solution 
should  be  surrounded  with  paper,  and  ought  never  to  be  pkteed 
near  the  window  of  the  patient's  room.  It  is  decomposed  oy  all 
organic  matters,  and  therefore  should  not  be  prescribed  with  rose 
water,  or  mucilage,  or  any  organic  substance.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
6uthrie*s  ointment  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  verv  useful  formula,  but 
some  of  the  caustic  is  decomposed  in  it,  and  the  ointment  acquires 
a  dark  colour. 

ARGENTI  OXYDUM,  D. 
Oxide  or  SiiiVEB. 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  silver,  half  an  ounce. 

Lime-water,  four  pints,  or  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Distilled  water,  half  a  pint. 
Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  four  ounces  of  the  water ;  mix 
it  with  the  lime-water,  agitate  well  together ;  set  aside,  that  the 
precipitate  may  subside;  decant  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  wash 
the  precipitate  on  a  filter  with  the  remainder  of  the  water.  Dry 
it  at  212^,  and  keep  it  in  a  bottle. 

Process.  —  In  this  process,  the  lime  combines  with  the  nitric  acid 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  forms  nitrate  of  lime,  whilst  the  oxide 
of  silver  is  precipitated. 

Materials.  Results. 

Lime -=r  Nitrate  of  lime. 

Nitrate  of  sUver/JJ^^^^^i^T 


(^  Oxide  of  silver Oxide  of  diver /« 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — Numerous  statements  have  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  oxide  of  silver  acts  more  beneficially  in 
gastrodynia  and  in  chorea  than  the  nitrate ;  and  this  preparation 
has  accordingly  been  introduced  into  the  Dublin  Ph.  In  menor* 
rhagia  and  too  frequent  menstrual  discharge^  it  has  been  employed 
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^  J^.  !E.  Lbbt  mii  Sir  J.  I>n^  flafl  aore  reooitlj 
i;4iWTiaeL  McnmsW  m  m  iiocoBr.    XW  eaae»  most 

^x  ti  «rr  thamt  rniMfTtfupmucd  Iw  Hpk  infliamitory 

'"L.*  wr  ^ttrm^tiL  wrhii  i»TruB»k.  ^B^trod^iiUL  and  al  die  nenroas 
TiriifiMcariDbfrequflnriaeiiMU'ual  AeMiy  briofs 
IS  ^tt  xiervoitf  pxcnmam  is  ilbnped  by  il,  t£e 
^vBDwnitf  dJnppeBT,  and  the  dktJiBe  ii  redoeed  to  iu 
^■ininiT  and  is  nasBm]  freqaemcy.     la  ifln^i^antiiiiied  dis-> 
^SUf^^mt^^tta^tmmiBmaa.  h  k  kko  cid  flerioe.  Wliere  fwguae  difeise 
vlMMBMUKiim  »  pre«eai,  liie  aside  ofa^rer  |»odiioei  bo  bciie6L 
M-  "*li»  iM^'i  doK  if  gT.  K  u>  gr.  j.  tiro  or  t^irae  toBCi  a  daj,  eom- 
iRB^  A  linle  opuna  or  siazpluB.  Oxide  of  ahcr  hiackifm  the 
^SaakzBg  i  Abft.  ToL  X.  fL  390.)    IibasalnibeeBlbiudof 
3«r«ii9e  JB  the  dicDrrltiBa  of  jihtkTBift. 

r.  —  Gr.  j  to  in*,  ij  fxr  gr.  iij.  viih  ic^  aoft  exttad;  and,  if 
rr,  a  litUe  muriile  or  aeeute  cf  BKBphia. 


PR.EPABATA  EX  ABSEXICO. 

PUEPAEATIOX5  OF   ACSEXIC 

ARSEMCUM. 
ABfifVic.     /SymZ*.  Aj.     £q.  37  formerij ;  74  al  present . 

iUmarh.  —  Arsenic  is  a  grer,  crrstalline,  brittle  metal,  of 
flpL  gr.  '^'884 ;  when  broken,  it  has  considerable  brilliancj.  It  is 
More  volatile  than  arsenious  acid,  subliming  at  365°  F «  and  it  does 
not  melt  previ^ius  to  subliming.*  It  rapidlj  oxidises  whilst  in  the 
fltate  of  va[K>ur,  if  air  u  present,  and  is  converted  into  arsenioiu 
add.  This  odour  of  the  volatilised  mdUd  resembles  that  of  ^lic 
or  ph'isphorus.  It  combines  with  oxjgen,  in  two  pn^rtions; 
witu  th<!  firift,  forming  arscnious  acid  (As  C),  which  is  employed 
in  uiMi<;iue ;  and  with  the  second,  forming  arsenic  acid  ^As  O^) 
wbi'tli  U  not  utsed  me<licinally.  The  met^  itself  is  obtamed  by 
heating  anw^tiious  acid  with  charcoal,  b^  means  of  which  the  oxygen 
is  removed,  and  flies  oflT,  combined  with  carbon,  as  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  metal  sublimes  and  is  condensed  in  a  cool  part  of  the 
apfmratus. 


interior  of  a  test  tube,  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  has  been  required  for  a 
longer  time  before  volatilisation  has  commenced  than  has  been  the  case 
when  experimenting  upon  a  similar  ring  of  arseuious  acid,  the  subliming 
point  of  whieh  is  stated  to  be  higher  than  that  of  arsenic 
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LIQUOR  ARSENICI  CHLORIDI,  L. 

Solution  of  Chloride  of  Absenio. 

Take  of    Areenious  acid^  broken  into  pieces,  half 

a  drachm. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  a  fluid  drachm  and  a 

half. 
Distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Boil  the  arsenious  acid  with  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
mixed  with  an  ounce  of  water,  until  it  is  dissolved; 
then  add  as  much  water  as  may  be  sufHcient  that  it 
may  exactly  fill  a  pint  measure. 

Process.  —  In  this  case,  both  the  acids  are  decomposed;  the 
hydrogen  of  one  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  other,  to  form 
water,  whilst  the  chlorine  combines  with  the  arsenic,  to  form 
terchloride  of  arsenic,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  water. 

Materiali.  Retulta. 

3  cqs. hydrochloric  r  3  eqs.  hydrogen ^^^3  cqs.  water. 

acid         -        -1  3  eqs,  chlorioe  v^^^.-^*"^ 
1    eq.     arsenious  r  3  eqs.  oxygen — ^^*^*^v^^^^ 

acid        -        -  \  1  eq.  arsenic  ———^Terchloride  of  arsenic 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  The  same  as  those  of  liqnor 
potassae  arsenitis ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  less  liable  to  disorder  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

Dose.  —  Each  fluid  ounce  contains  1}  grain  of  arsenious  acid. 
It  is  therefore  about  a  third  of  the  strength  of  liq.  potas.  arsenitis. 
Dose,  inx  to  Hl^xxx.  It  should  be  commenced  by  a  few  drops  at  a 
time,  and  gradually  increased  daily,  until  the  desired  quantity  is 
taken.    It  ought  not  to  be  taken  upon  an  empty  stomach. 

ARSENICI  TERIODIDUM.   (Not  Off.) 

Tebiodide  or  Absenic,  more  commonly  called  Iodide  of 

Aesenig. 

Take  of  Iodine,  378  grains. 

Arsenic  (metallic)  powdered,  75  grains. 
Rub  them  intimately  together ;  then  place  them  in  an  alembicy 
and  sublime  by  heat.    Or 
Take  of  Iodine,  378  grains. 

Powdered  metallic  arsenic,  80  grains. 
Water,  10  fluid  ounces. 
Boil  them  together  in  a  flask  until  the  deep  colour  of  the  iodine 
disappears,  then  filter  the  solution,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
subume  the  residue. 

Process, — This  is  a  case  of  simple  combination,  whichever  mode 
is  adopted,  and  the  reason  for  directing  more  arsenic  in  the  second 
than  in  the  first  method,  is  to  insure  a  sufilciency  of  arsenic,  the 
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slight  excess  which  ia  ordered  being  afterwards  separated  by  the 
filtration. 

Characters, — Teriodide  or  iodide  of  arsenic  is  in.  orange-red 
needle-shaped  crystals,  yolatile  by  heat,  and  soluble  in  water. 

CampatUian.  —  1  eq.  arsenic,  75+3  eqs.  iodine  126  X  3 ;  378 
=AsPeq.453. 

Medicinal  properties  mid  uses.  —  Iodide  of  arsenic  is  a  very 
powerful  alterative,  and  is  only  used  in  small  doses.  It  was  re- 
commended by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  in  the  treatment  of  lepra  and 
impetigo,  and  other  obstinate  skin  diseases ;  and  it  has  been  useful 
in  lupusj  when  applied  as  an  ointment.  It  has  been  employed  in 
cancerous  affections^  both  real  and  apparent,  and  the  following  ia 
Dr.  Walshe*s  summary  of  its  effects.  The  cases  were  all  scirrhus 
t>f  the  breast,  and  ulceration  had  not  commenced,  though  the  con- 
stitution was  seriously  affected.  In  most  of  the  cases  other  treat- 
ment was  adopted  at  the  same  time,  but  of  a  less  energetic  cha- 
racter. 

1st  The  iodide  of  arsenic  is  well  borne,  and  may  be  safely  con- 
tinued for  months  in  doses  of  gr.  ^  to  gr.  ^  twice  a  day,  if  taken 
an  hour  after  eating. 

2nd.  It  soon  produces  perspiration  with  dryness  of  the  fauces, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  slight  headache. 

Srd.  The  pain  in  the  tumour  diminishes  in  violence,  and  the 
size  of  the  breast  generally  diminishes ;  and  even  if  the  tumour 
itself  does  not  lessen  in  size,  its  growth,  though  formerly  increasing, 
becomes  as  far  as  can  be  determined  suspended,  and  ^e  general 
health  improves. 

4th.  His  experience  does  not  enable  him  to  say  what  power  this 
medicine,  unaided,  may  possess  of  removing  scirrhous  tumours, 
because  he  invariably,  after  a  short  trial  of  it  alone,  associated 
external  agents  in  treatment  along  with  it.* 

Dose  and  administration,  —  Gr.  -^  or  gr.  y^  twice  a  day  if  it  is 
to  be  continued  for  months,  or  if  a  shorter  trial  only  is  intended,  it 
may  be  gradually  increased  to  gr.  ^  It  is  made  into  pills,  and 
should  be  taken  shortly  after  a  meal. 

LIQUOR  POTASSiE  ARSENITIS,  L.  D.  E. 

Solution  op  Arsenite  of  Potash, 
Sjfnonyme.    Liquor  Arsenicalis,  D.E.    Fowler's  Solution. 

Take  of  Arsenious  acid,  broken  into  small  pieces. 

Carbonate   of   potash,   each,   eighty   grains 

(gr.  Ixxxii  avoir.  D.). 
Compound  tincture  of  lavender,  five  fluid 

drachms  (f^ss,  D.). 
Distilled  water,  a  pint. 

*  Walsho  on  Cancer,  IS46,  pp.  201,  202. 
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Boll  the  acid  and  carbonate  with  half  a  pint  of  the 
water^  until  they  are  dissolved.  Add  the  tincture  to 
the  cooled  liquor ;  add  lastly,  as  much  water  as  may  be 
sufficient  that  it  may  exactly  fill  a  pint  measure. 

Strength,  —  This  solution  contains  four  grains  of  arsenioos  acid 
in  the  fluid  ounce. 

Process  and  decompositions,  —  When  arsenious  acid  is  boiled 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  the  carbonic  acid  is  displaced,  and  flies 
off  as  gas,  leaving  the  potash  combined  with  the  arsenious  acid. 
This  compound  (arsenite  of  potash)  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  or 
cold  water.  The  tincture  of  lavender  is  added  merely  for  the  sake 
of  colour  and  taste. 

The  arsenious  acid  sold  in  powder  is  generally  much  adulterated 
with  sulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of  Paris,  or  gypsum),  which  is  not 
soluble  in  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  ^tash.  It  should  not  be 
employed  for  this  process,  but  that  which  is  in  cakes  or  masses 
should  be  used.  The  arsenious  acid  by  itself  is  not  readily  dis- 
solved in  water,  but  the  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  causes 
its  solution  in  a  few  minutes.  If  the  suspected  arsenious  acid  is 
heated  on  platinum  foil,  anything  which  remains  unsublimed  is  aa 
impurity. 

Properties  of  arsenious  acid,  —  It  occurs  in  colourless  pieces^ 
which  are  usually  opaque  externally,  but  semi-transparent  inter- 
nally when  fresh  broken,  and  somewhat  resembles  milk-white  or 
yellowish  glass.  It  has  scarcely  any  taste  or  smell,  and  is  highly 
poisonous.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  3*7.  It  is  volatile  at  880^  F.,  and  its 
vapour  does  not  possess  the  odour  of  garlic,  though  sometimes 
said  to  do  so.  It  is  the  vapour  of  metaUic  arsenic  which  has  this 
odour.  A  thousand  parts  of  water  at  60^  dissolve  very  little 
arsenious  acid ;  the  quantity  is  variously  stated  at  from  one  part 
to  ten,  and  the  opaque  acid  is  more  soluble  than  the  transparent 
kind.  A  thousand  parts  of  boiling  water  dissolve,  according  to 
diflerent  chemists,  from  seventy-eigot  to  ninety-seven  parts  of  the 
transparent,  or  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  opaque  variety. 
Of  this  quantity,  from  eighteen  to  thirty-two  parts  are  retained  m 
solution  when  it  is  cold.  The  remainder  is  deposited  in  octahedral 
crystals.  The  presence  of  tea,  or  any  organic  matter,  interferes 
very  much  with  the  solubility  of  arsenious  acid. 

Composition, — Arsenious  acid  is  a  teroxide,  and  consists  of 

1  eq.  arsenic,  74 ;  3  eqs.  oxygen,  24= As  O' ;  eq.  98. 

Characters  and  tests. — White  or  slightly  yellowisli ; 
generally  opaque^  but  sometimes  when  it  is  freshly 
broken,  it  is  more  or  less  permeable  by  light;  when 
heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  is  sublimed  of  a  white  colour ; 
after  a  time,  it  changes  into  colourless  octahedral 
crystals,  when  it   has  cooled.     Mixed  with  charcoal 
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and  exposed  to  heat,  it  is  reduced  to  (metallic)  arsenic, 
and  is  sublimed,  exhaling  an  odour  of  garlic;  after- 
wards, when  it  has  cooled,  it  adheres  to  the  tube,  shining 
like  a  metal.  It  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  from 
which  it  (partially)  descends  in  octahedral  crystals, 
when  it  cools.  This  solution  throws  down  a  yellow 
precipitate  when  ht/drosulphuric  acid  is  added ;  a  citron 
(yellow)  precipitate  when  ammonia  and  afterwards 
nitrate  of  silver  are  added,  and  a  green  one  when  potash 
and  sulphate  of  copper  are  added.  If  100  grains  of  this 
acid  are  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  is  transmitted,  when  it  has  become  cool, 
124  grains  of  (ter-)sulphuret  of  arsenic  are  thrown  down. 

Tests.  —  Liquid,  —  Sulphuretted  hydrogen^  HS,  causes  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  tersulphuret  of  arsenic,  AsS',  or  orpiment^  which  is 
soluble  in  potash  or  ammonia,  or  in  excess  of  the  gas  itself. 

Ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  causes  a  sulphur-^e^u?  precipitate. 
This  test  is  prepared  by  dropping  solution  of  ammonia  into  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  until  the  precipitate  at  first  formed  is 
nearly  redissolved.  Nitrate  of  silver,  by  itself,  does  not  produce 
a  precipitate  with  arsenious  acid ;  for  the  arsenite  of  silver  which 
is  formed,  is  instantlv  redissolved  by  the  nitric  acid  which  is 
separated  from  the  silver.  The  ammonia  is  therefore  added,  to 
neutralise  the  nitric  acid,  and  enable  the  yellow  precipitate  of 
arsenite  of  silver  to  fall  down. 

Ammofiiacal  sulphate  of  copper  produces  a  bright  green  precipi- 
tate {Scheele*s  green)  of  arsenite  of  copper.  This  test  is  prepared 
from  sulphate  of  copper,  in  the  same  way  as  the  last  from  nitrate 
of  silyer ;  and  with  tne  same  view,  viz.  to  prevent  the  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  set  free,  from  dissolving  the  precipitate  of  arsenite 
of  copper. 

Reduction  test,  —  If  a  small  portion  of  arsenious  acid  is  mixed 
with  finelv  powdered  charcoal  and  put  into  a  small  test  tube,  and 
carefully  neated  over  a  spirit  lamn,  the  arsenious  acid  is  decom- 
posed. The  oxygen  combines  with  the  carbon,  and  flies  ofl*  as 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  metallic  arsenic  is  at  the  same  time  vola- 
tilised and  condensed  in  a  cool  part  of  the  tube,  where  it  forms  a 
dark  shining  ring  in  the  interior. 

If  the  substance  operated  upon  is  tersulphuret  of  arsenic  (the 
precipitate  formed  in  the  first  experimentj,  instead  of  arsenious 
acid,  then  black  (potash)  or  white  (soda)  flux  must  be  used  instead 
of  simple  charcoal.  The  potash  or  soda  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  sulphur  from  the  compound.  Sulpbui^t  of  potassium  or 
sodium  is  formed,  and  the  metallic  arsenic,  which  is  set  free,  is 
sublimed  as  before.  In  this  case,  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  cannot 
be  removed ;  for  some  of  it  remains  combined  with  the  sulphur 
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and  potassium  in  the  tube.  If  the  portion  of  tube  which  contains 
the  ring  of  arsenic  is  now  cut  off,  and  introduced  into  a  larger 
tube  and  heated,  it  will  become  perfectly  clean  again.  Upon  the 
interior  of  the  larger  tube,  a  ring  of  minute  white  shining  crystals 
will  be  formed  at  the  same  time.  Here  the  metallic  arsenic  has 
been  again  volatilised,  and  has  left  the  first  tube  clean ;  but  whilst 
in  the  state  of  vapour,  it  has  combined  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
in  the  larger  tube,  and  been  reconverted  into  arsenious  acid ; 
which,  being  condensed  upon  a  cool  part  of  the  tube,  has  formed 
the  white  ring  of  minute  crystals. 

ManKs  test — This  is  by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  the  tests  for 
arsenic ;  and  no  judge  would  consider  that  an  examination  had 
been  properly  conducted,  if  its  employment  bad  been  omitted. 
The  reduction  of  the  arsenic  b^  this  test  depends  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  hydrogen  gas,  at  the  instant  of  its  formation  (nascent) 
upon  the  element  in  combination  with  the  arsenic. 

In  using  Marsh's  apparatus  or  any  modification  of  it,  the  suspected 
liquid  is  mixed  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (1  part  to  6  or  7  of 
water).    A  piece  of  zinc  is  put  into  the  short  leg  of  the  tube,  and 
the  mixed  liqi^d  is  then  poured  into  the  long  leg.    As  soon  as  the 
hydrogen  begins  to  form,  part  of  it  removes  the  sulphur,  oxygen, 
or  other  boc^  combined  with  the  arsenic,  whilst  another  portion 
combines  with  the  liberated  arsenic,  forming   arseniuretted  hy- 
drogen gas.     As  soon  as  the  air  which  was  previously  contained 
in  the  tube  is  expelled,  the  gas  must  be  inflamed,  and  a  plate  of 
mica,  glass,  or  white  porcelain  held  close  above  it.     The  gas  bums 
with  a  peculiar  bluish-white  flame,  and  if  much  arsenic  is  present, 
emits  a  white  smoke.  The  hydrogen  is  consumed,  and  forms  water 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  whilst  the  metallic  arsenic  is  deposited 
upon  the  cold  surface  opposed  to  the  flame.     The  white  smoke 
consists  of  arsenious  acid,  caused  by  the  combination  of  some  of 
the  arsenic  with  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  air.    In  the  centre 
of  the  plate,  exactly  over  the  flame,  there  is  a  dark  brownish-black 
spot  of  arsenic,  which  is  surrounded  hy  a  glistening  hair-brown, 
larger  ring,  external  to  which  is  a  white  ring  of  arsenious  acid. 
The  greater  the  distance  from  the  flame  at  which  the  plate  is  held, 
the  larger  will  be  the  proportion  of  arsenious  acid,  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  air  through  which  the  volatilised  arsenic  must  pas8» 
which  rapidly  converts  it  into  arsenious  acid.     If  the  stains  are 
formed  upon  white  porcelain,  the  white  ring  of  arsenious  acid  cannot 
be  discerned.     The  simplest  form  of  this  apparatus  consists  of  a 
quinine  bottle  with  a  glass  tube  passing  through  the  cork,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  fine  jet.    The  zinc  and  suspected  fluids,  previously 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,   are  introduced  into  the  bottle^ 
and  the  gas  is  ignited  as  it  issues  through  the  jet. 

In^.  2.  is  represented  a  modification  lately  proposed  by  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Prussian  government.  The  object  in 
using  this  apparatus  is  to  avoid  loss,  but  chiefly  to  ascertain  the 
actual  weight  of  arsenic  present.  Arseniuretted  hvdrogen  is  formed 
as  above,  and  passes  through  the  stop-cock  and  along  the  tube,  till 
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h  reacliea  the  heated  portion.  Here  it  ia  decompowd  b*  the  heat: 
tbe  hydrogen  paaaea  on,  and  the  arsenic,  reduced  to  the  metallic 
gtate,  collectn  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube  bejond  the  flame.  This 
portion  of  the  tube  can  be  cut  off  and  neiffhed,  and  again  weighed, 
after  the  arsenic  is  driven  off  bj  healing  it  The  loss  of  weight 
ahows  tbe  quantity  of  arsenic  deposited.  As  some  of  the  gas  may 
have  escaped  decomposition,  it  is  made  to  pass  through  a  solnUoa 
of  nitrate  of  Mlver,  t>j  which  the  gas  is  converted  into  arsenious 
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acid,  and  metallic  silver  is  precipitated.  After  the  whole  of  the 
remaining:  silver  has  been  removed  bj  chloride  of  sodium,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  may  be  passed  through  the  solution,  and  the 
tersulphuret  of  arsenic  collected  and  weighed. 

Oaivanic  tests.  —  To  avoid  all  fallacy  from  the  accidental  pre- 
sence of  arsenic  in  the  zinc  required  in  Marsh's  test,  the  arse- 
niuretted  hydrogen  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  galvanic  decom- 
position. The  suspected  fluid  is  to  be  introduced  into  distilled 
water,  acidulated  with  pure  sulphuric  acid  to  make  it  a  better 
conductor,  and  the  ^as  evolved  at  the  negative  pole  will  be  hy- 
drogen combined  with  any  arsenic  which  may  be  present ;  this 
gas  is  then  to  be  inflamed,  as  in  Marsh's  test.  This  test  is  how- 
ever so  complicated,  that  it  is  never  used  in  real  cases,  as  every 
purpose  gained  by  it  is  e€[ually  answered  bv  first  ascertaining  the 
purity  of  the  zinc  and  acid  used  in  Marsh  s  test.  The  necessity 
for  this  caution  mav  be  seen  by  referring  to  p.  109. 

ReinsclCs  test  will  probably  supersede  most  of  the  others,  as  it 
is  exceedinj^ly  delicate,  and  remarkably  easy  of  application.  The 
suspected  nuid  is  put  into  a  test  tube,  and  a  slip  or  bright  copper 
is  tnen  introducea.  To  the  liquid  is  then  added  a  little  hydio- 
chloric  acid  (Jj),  and  the  whole  is  boiled.  If  arsenic,  in  any  form, 
is  present,  it  begins  to  be  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  copper 
as  soon  as  ebullition  commences,  and  this  acquires  a  coating,  wnich 
varies  in  its  appearance  with  the  quantity  of  arsenic  present.  If 
it  is  very  small  (gr.  ^iv  to  gr.  ^jf\  the  surface  of  the  copper  be- 
comes bright  grey,  resembling  polished  iron ;  but  if  the  quantity 
is  larger  (gr.  ^^  to  gr.  •^),  it  becomes  dark  brown  or  grey  with- 
out any  lustre ;  if  the  quantit;^  is  large  (^.  i^  to  gr.  ^),  the  copper 
appears  white,  as  if  plated  with  tin  or  sdver.  llie  copper  should 
now  be  removed,  carefully  dried  in  blotting-paper,  or  very 
cautiously  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  should  then  be  in- 
troduced into  a  small  test  tube.  Upon  applying  the  heat  of  a 
spirit  lamp,  the  copper  gradually  resumes  its  natural  colour,  but 
does  not  regain  its  polished  surface ;  and  a  ring  of  white  arsenious 
acid  is  formed  upon  the  cool  portion  of  the  tube.  The  advantage 
of  this  test  is,  that  the  presence  of  complicated  or  coloured  organic 
matter  does  not  interfere  with  its  employment.  In  this  case, 
hydrogen  is  again  the  reducing  agent.  At  the  temperature  of 
ebullition  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  decomposed ;  its  chlorine  com- 
bines with  some  of  the  ('opper,  and  the  liberated  hydrogen  de- 
composes the  arsenious  compound,  and  removes  the  body  m  com- 
bination with  the  arsenic,  wnich  is  then  deposited  upon  the  surface 
of  the  copper,  and  gives  it  a  dark  or  plated  appearance,  as  there 
happens  to  be  more  or  less  arsenic  present  When  the  plated 
copper  is  afterwards  heated  in  a  test  tube,  the  volatile  arsenic  is 
driven  ofl*,  and  is  deposited  either  as  a  dark  metallic  ring  upon  the 
interior  of  the  tube,  or  as  a  white  ring  of  arsenious  acid,  if  it  has 
been  converted  into  this  by  the  air  in  the  tube. 

Fallacies,  —  If  all  these  tests  answer,  the  evidence  is  perfectly 
conclusive,  as  no   known   substance   is   thus    influenced    except 
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arsenic.    But  each  test,  taken  separately,  is  liable  to  objections, 
which  must  be  remembered  and  guarded  against. 


Objections. 

AmmoniactU  sulphate  of  copper. — 
A  decoction  of  nux  vomica  causes 
a  green  precipitate  with  this  test. 

The  presence  of  many  organic 
compounds  either  preyents  the  ac- 
tion of  this  test,  or  so  changes  its 
efiects,  as  to  render  it  of  no  value. 

Amnumiacal  nitrate  of  silver.  —  If 
the  test  is  not  very  carefully  made, 
there  may  be  a  precipitate  of  yellow 
phosphate  of  silver,  if  a  soluble 
phosphate  is  present  in  the  solution 
under  examination. 

Chlorine  or  a  soluble  chloride  may 
give  a  precipitate  which  will  look 
yellow  in  a  liquid  coloured  yellow 
by  any  organic  substance. 

The  presence  of  some  coloured 
organic  matters  prevents  the  form- 
ation of  the  yellow  precipitate  or 
changes  its  colour. 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen.  —  A  so- 
luble salt  of  cadmium  produces  a 
yellow  precipitate  with  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid,  which  is  volatile,  and  is 
reduced  by  the  soda  flux.* 


A  bisalt  of  tin  produces  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  bydrosulphuric  acid. 

Reduction.  —  The  dark  stain  on 
the  interior  of  the  tube  may  be 
owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  lead 


Answebs. 

Both  these  objections  are  true ; 
and  therefore  this  test,  taken  alone, 
is  not  at  aU  conclusive  as  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  arsenic 


If  the  test  is  carefully  prepared, 
there  is  no  precipitate  from  a  so- 
luble phosphate  ;  for  the  ammonia 
dissolves  it  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 


AU  the  chlorine  may  be  pre- 
viously removed  by  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  precipitates 
chlorine,  but  does  not  precipitate 
arsenious  acid. 

This  is  true ;  and  hence  arsenic 
may  fail  to  be  shown  by  this  test, 
even  when  it  is  present.  But  if, 
when  carefully  employed,  a  distinct 
yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  it  is 
not  open  to  any  known  objection. 

Sesquisulphnret  of  arsenic  is  so- 
luble in  ammonia.  Snlphurct  of 
cadmium  is  not  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  not  so- 
luble in  hydrochloric  acid.  Sul- 
phuret of  cadmium  is  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Arsenious  acid  is  not  precipitated 
by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  which 
a  salt  of  cadmium  is.  A  salt  of 
cadmium  does  not  precipitate  cad- 
mium upon  copper,  when  boiled 
with  hydrochloric  acid  (^Taylor). 

This  precipitate  is  not  soluble  in 
ammonia,  and  it  is  not  reduced  by 
the  soda  or  potash  flux. 

If  the  stain  is  dependent  upon 
lend  in  the  glass,  it  will  not  dis- 
appear on  cutting  the  tube  off  and 


,  I  bdievo  this  statement  to  be  quite  untrue,  if  it  is  meant  that  sul- 
phuret of  cadmium  is  reduced  and  is  volatilised  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit 
lamp  in  a  common  test  tube.  At  any  rate,  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
sublmiing  it.     (J.  B.  N  ) 
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Objections. 

contained  in  the  glass  of  which  the 
tube  is  made. 


Or  to  charcoal,  mechanically  car- 
ried ap  the  tabe  by  the  heat 


MarsfCg  tuL  —  The  zinc  or  snl- 
phoric  acid  employed  may  contain 
arsenic 

Antimony,  tellariam,  selenium, 
iodine,  bromine,  phosphorus,  and 
sulphur,  all  produce  a  stain  upon 
glass,  when  treated  by  this  method. 


Answbbs. 

heating  it  in  another  larger  one ;  nor 
will  a  white  ring  be  formed  in  that 
larger  tube,  as  will  be  the  case  if 
the  stain  is  arsenicaL 

The  interior  of  such  a  crust  is 
rough  and  powdery,  not  shining 
and  crystalline ;  and  the  ring  is  not 
converted  into  the  white  ring  dt 
arsenious  acid  when  again  heated. 

Ascertain  their  purity  before  using 
them. 

Antimony  is  the  only  known 
substance,  which  produces  a  stain 
at  all  resembling  the  dark  spot  of 
arsenic,  surrounded  by  the  exterior 
white  crust 

I  There  are  decided  and  character- 
istic differences  between  Uie  oc^our 
of  the  two  flames ;  but  these  are  not 
easily  intelligible  from  description, 
nor  arc  they  conclusiye  distinctions. 

If  a  drop  of  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  with  excess  of  ralphur,  is 
placed  upon  an  antimonial  stain,  it 
begins  to  dbsc^ye  instantly,  and  in 
less  than  a  minute  disappears.  An 
arsenical  stain  is  at  nnt  scarcely 
affected  at  all ;  but  after  a  consider- 
able interval  it  diminishes,  but  is 
never  entirely  removed  by  a  single 
application  of  the  test  Oto  eva- 
porating the  excess  of  hydrosul- 
phuret, a  spot  remains.  If  this  is 
antimonial,  it  is  unaffected  by  a 
drop  of  liquor  ammonias,  but  dis- 
appears on  the  application  of  hy- 
drochloric acid.  If  it  is  arsenical, 
it  is  dissolved  by  ammonia,  but  un- 
affected by  the  acid.* 

If  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  is  placed 
upon  the  suspected  spot,  and  eyft- 
porated  to  dryness,  a  white  powder 
will  be  left.  If  this  is  arsenious 
acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  will  be 
formed,  on  adding  a  few  drops  of 
dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  exposing  it  to  the  fumes  of 
ammonia,  upon  a  glass  rod.  If  it 
had  been  converted    into  arsenic 


*  Guy  in  Banking's  Abs.  vol.  vii  p.  346. 
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Reinsch's  test.  —  Antimony,  tin, 
and  lead  prodace  a  dark  or  silvery 
deposit  npon  copper,  when  boiled 
with  hydrochloric  acid. 


Objections.  Answers. 

acid  by  the  nitric  acid  and  heat,  a 
brick-red  precipitate  will  be  formed 
on  the  addition  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver.  None  of  these  effects  are 
produced  if  tbe  spot  has  consisted 
of  an  antimonial  deposit 

The  arsenical  spot  is  removed  by 
heat  The  antimonial  one  is  not 
removed  by  heat 

Arsenioretted  hydrogen,  when 
inflamed  and  directed  upon  a  drop 
of  ammonio-nitrate  of  olver,  pro- 
daces  a  yellow  precipitate.  Ainti- 
monioretted  hydrogen  does  not  pro- 
dace  a  yellow  precipitate  when  so 
treated. 

Tin  and  lead  are  not  volatile;  bat 
if  the  stain  is  owing  to  antimony, 
the  copper  does  regain  its  red  coloar 
when  heated,  bat  no  white  ring  of 
crystalline  particles  is  formed  in  the 
cool  part  of  the  tabe  in  which  it  is 
heated,  by  which  it  is  distingaished 
from  arsenic. 

Impurities.  —  Arsenious  acid  in  powder  is  frequently  adulterated 
with  chalk  or  sulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of  Fans).  This  is  easily 
detected  by  the  powder  which  remains  unsublimed  when  the  arse- 
nious acid  18  heated.   The  arsenious  acid  in  cakes  is  generally  pure. 

Incompatibles,  —  Acids,  or  acidulous  salts;  lime-water;  earthy 
or  metallic  salts  ;  sulphur,  and  preparations  of  cinchona. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Applied  externally^  arsenious  acid  acts  as 
a  caustic.  When  taken  internaUy  in  very  small  doses,  it  produces 
little  obvif)U8  effect,  though  gome  writers  think  it  to  be  tonic.  If 
long  continued,  even  in  small  doses,  it  causes  pain  or  uneasiness  in 
the  stomach,  purging  and  gi'iping,  thirst,  and  dryness  of  the  throat 
and  skin,  stiffness  of  the  face  and  eyelids,  injection  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  general  languor.  I  have  observed  that  without  any  other 
symptoms  of  its  action,  the  heart  has  become  yerj  excitable,  jump- 
ing into  bed  or  running  up  stairs  being  suflicient  to  raise  the  pulse 
to  above  100.  On  one  occasion,  after  its  moderate  use  (iTlx,  twice  a 
day)  had  been  continued  for  about  two  months,  the  patient  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  attack  of  great  dyspnoea,  and  pain  under  the 
sternum  and  quick  pulse,  which  continued  from  2  a.m.  to  8  A.M.,and 
then  subsided  considerably,  but  returned  with  their  previous  vio- 
lence the  next  morning  at  the  same  hour,  and  continued  about  four 
hours.  Leeches  over  the  praecordia  and  free  purging  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  next  day  the  patient  was  free  from  unpleasant 
symptoms.  One  or  two  cases  of  paralysis  following  the  employ- 
went  of  still  smaller  doses  have  been  recorded;  but  when  our 
experience  is  limited  to  one  or  two  instances,  as  in  the  above  cases, 
'^  IS  always  uncertain  what  connection  there  has  been  between 
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tbe  medicine  and  the  subsequent  affection.  A  peculiar  eruption, 
eczema  arsenicale,  sometimes  occurs,  and  salivation  is  occasionally 
produced.     In  large  doses,  it  is  a  deadly  jioison. 

Characteristics  of  poisoning  hy  arsenic. —  Little  or  no  perceptible 
taste  when  swallowed.  In  a  short  time  (15  to  30  minutes),  vomit- 
ing and  purging  of  blood  come  on,  with  violent  burning  pain  in 
the  epigastrium,  increased  by  pressure ;  sometimes  violent  thirsty 
and  at  other  times  inability  to  swallow ;  feeble  irregular  pulse ; 
skin,  cold  and  clammy,  though  sometimes  hot ;  respiration  difficult, 
from  the  tenderness  of  the  abdomen ;  coma,  or  sometimes  slight 
convulsions,  precede  death.  In  some  rare  cases,  the  pain,  vomiting, 
and  diarrhoea  have  been  very  slight  or  entirely  absent ;  and  nar- 
cotism and  convtdsions  have  been  the  prevailing  symptoms. 

Death  usually  occurs  in  from  twenty-four  hours  to  three  days. 
It  has  often  happened  so  early  as  four  or  six  hours  afler  the  poison 
has  been  swallowed ;  and  in  one  case,  in  two  hours. 

Post'tnartem  appearances, —  Intensely  deep  red  inflammation  of 
the  stomach,  becoming  brighter  on  exposure  to  the  ur,  frequently 
the  most  decided  in  the  Targe  extremity.  The  duodenum  and 
rectum  are  also  frequently  much  inflamed.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  is  frequently  ulcerated,  and  small  fragments  of 
arsenious  acid  are  found  firmly  imbedded  in  tenacious  mucus.  It 
is,  however,  asserted  that  ulceration  is  not  nearly  so  common  as 
is  generally  supposed.*  Perforation  is  very  rare.  Inflammation 
is  present  m  the  stomach,  in  whatever  way  the  poison  has  been 
introduced  into  the  system.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
arsenic  exerts  a  specific  influence  upon  the  stomach.  Arsenic  may 
generally  be  detected  in  the  liver,  even  when  the  patient  has  sur- 
vived so  long  that  it  has  entirely  passed  out  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  ;  but  though  it  appears  thus  to  take  up  its  residence  in  this 
organ,  it  is  gradually  but  continually  eliminated  by  the  kidneys ; 
which  fact  supplies  an  important  indication  of  treatment,  by  pointmg 
out  that  we  should  employ  diuretics  to  remove  this  poison  from 
the  system,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  producing  injurious  effects,  either 
from  a  poisonous  dose  which  the  patient  has  survived,  or  from 
having  been  used  medicinally  for  too  long  a  period. 

The  lungs  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane  are  sometimes  con- 
gested ;  and  the  blood  is  occoHionally  fluid  afler  death,  and  dark 
coloured.     But  these  effects  are  not  generally  observed. 

Effects  upon  the  dead  body.  —  It  seems  to  be  fully  established 
that  arsenic  retards  the  process  of  putrefaction,  and  that  it  may  be 
detected  in  the  decaying  remains  of  the  body  for  many  months 
after  death.  The  skm  snrivels  up  and  dries,  and  the  flesh  be- 
comes converted  into  a  greasy  **  adipocerous  **  mass,  instead  of 
being  entirely  decomposed.  The  bodv  exhales  an  odour  of  ffarllc 
during  the  process,  and  the  arsenic  slowly,  and  but  slowly,  disap* 
pears  from  the  body.f 

Antidotes. — If  vomiting  is  not  present,  the  stomach-pump  should 

♦  Tiiylor's  Med.  Jurhtprud.  f  Chribtison,  Toxicology. 
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be  used ;  and  milk,  or  oily  draughts  should  be  given  to  envelop  the 
particles  of  the  poison,  and  assist  the  vomitii^.  Flour  and  water 
may  be  given.  The  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  in  the  greatest 
repute  at  present.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  solution  of  ammonia 
to  a  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  and  washing  the  precipitate. 
It  may  be  prepared  extemporaneously  by  precipitating  toe  tincture 
of  sesquichlonde  of  iron  by  solution  of  ammonia.  The  persulphate 
of  iron  may  be  made  by  boiling  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  with 
one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  nitric  acid  in 
successive  portions,  until  nitrous  acid  fumes  cease  to  be  evolved. 
Twelve  parts  of  this  are  requisite  for  neutralising  one  part  of 
arsenious  acid  ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  poison  in  the  stomach  is 
always  uncertain,  it  should  be  given  in  doses  of  a  table-spoonful 
every  five  or  ten  minutes,  until  some  amendment  is  produced.  A 
great  number  of  eminent  chemists  have  experimented  upon  this 
antidote,  and  have  arrived  at  satisfactory  results.  On  the  other 
hand.  Dr.  Brett*,  Mr.  Ortonf,  and  Dr.  Taylor  {,  have  not  found 
that  it  has  had  the  power  of  removing  arsenious  acid  entirely,  even 
when  it  was  in  solution ;  and  have  observed  very  little  effect  indeed 
upon  the  poison  when  merely  mechanically  divided.  The  weight 
01  testimony  is,  however,  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  antidote,  which 
it  is  therefore  our  duty  to  use  until  a  better  is  found. 

AfVer  having  attended  in  this  way  to  the  most  urgent  part  of  the 
treatment,  we  ought  next  to  employ  diuretics  in  order  to  remove 
from  the  system  such  portions  of  the  poison  as  may  have  been 
carried  into  the  circulation,  in  accordance  with  the  observation 
already  made,  that  the  kidneys  are  the  grand  organs  by  which  this 
substance  is  eliminated  from  the  system. 

Another  substance,  viz.  magnesia,  is  now  coming  into  vogue 
again  as  an  antidote,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  and  there  is 
not  wanting  testimony  in  its  favour.  It  was  in  use  as  an  antidote 
thirty  years  since,  and  then  went  out  of  fashion,  and  out  of  use.  It 
possesses  the  advantage  over  the  peroxide  of  iron,  of  being  more 
easily  obtained,  and  its  employment  in  large  quantities  should  not 
be  omitted,  if  the  iron  is  not  at  hand. 

Medicinal  uses.  —  In  intermittent  fever  arsenic  is  a  very  valuable 
remedy,  and  sometimes  answers  when  cinchona  or  quinine  has  failed. 
It  is  not  however,  generally,  so  valuable  as  the  latter.    It  may  be 

given   even  during  the  febrile  paroxysm,  and  should  be  taken 
iree  or  four  times  daily.    If  necessary,  on  account  of  irritability  of 
the  bowels,  opium  should  be  conjoinea  with  it. 

Periodical  headaches  and  intermittent  neuralgias  are  frequently 
relieved  by  its  use.  Dr.  Henry  Hunt  says  that  it  is  the  most 
useful  in  this  latter  disease  when  it  occurs  in  weakly,  languid, 
anssmiated  people.  When  the  patient  is  plethoric,  and  has  a  furred 
or  bright  red  tongue,  it  is  almost  certain  to  disagree.  He  com- 
bines It  with  T.  camph.  co.  D\^ij  or  Ttl^iij,  with  each  dose.     It  fre- 

♦  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xv.  p.  220.  t  Lancet,  Nov.  8.  1834,  p.  232. 

\  Med.  Jiirisprud. 
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qnently  does  good  in  chorea.  It  is  a  most  Taluable  remedy  for  lepra^ 
psoriasis^  eczema^  and  impetigo;  especially  for  the  first  two,  and 
18  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  Liffnum^s  antiscorbutic  drops.  In 
chronic  rheumatism  with  pains  in  the  bones ;  in  venereal  nodes  and 
in  passive  dropsies  it  is  also  said  to  be  sometimes  nsefal. 

In  cases  of  hay'fever,  partaking  of  a  catarrhal  rather  than  an 
asthmatic  character,  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  found  it  useful  in  doses  of 
about  V\y  of  Fowler*s  solution,  three  times  a  day.  In  slight  cases 
he  prefers  a  smaller  dose,  but  a  larger  one  in  obstinate  attacks. 

**On  the  11th  July  it  was  commenced  in  lit[Y  doses  of  FowIer*8 
solution,  and  by  the  16th  nearly  every  vestige  of  the  complaint  had 
disappeared.  The  patient,  however,  was  so  sceptical  in  regard  to 
medicine,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  attribute  his  improvement  to  it. 
*  The  disease  had  worn  itself  out,*  &c.  The  following  year  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  trying  it,  in  several  cases,  and  in  all  with  en- 
couraging success  ;**  and  he  mentions  other  practitioners  who  have 
used  It  with  success  at  his  suggestion.*  As  an  antidote  to  the 
effects  of  snake  bites,  arsenic  has  lately  attracted  attention,  and 
five  cases  are  reported  by  Mr.  Ireland,  in  which  fXu  of  Liq.  Fotas. 
Arsen.  and  lT\^x  of  Tr.  Opii  being  given  every  half  hour,  until  vo- 
miting and  purging  were  produced,  all  the  patients  recovered.t 
The  dose  appears  large  and  hazardous,  but  it  is  reported  to  have 
been  both  safe  and  beneficial ;  and  the  malady  for  which  it  is  pre- 
scribed being  an  urgent  one,  we  are  certainly  justified  in  recom- 
mending further  trials  of  it  in  such  cases. 

In  cancer,  it  has  acquired  a  high  reputation,  but  is  now  very 
seldom  used,  as  it  has  caused  death  in  some  instances.  In  cancer 
of  the  uterus,  small  doses  (lT|^iij  to  lT|^x,  ter  quotidie)  sometimes 
relieve  the  pain  more  than  morphia  or  the  other  common  narcotics ; 
and  in  these  doses  it  is  frec|uentr^  very  useful  in  atonic  menorrhagia.^ 
Made  into  an  ointment  with  iodide  of  potassium  (5ss  of  each,  to  }|j  of 
lard),  it  has  been  used  to  remove  venereal  warts  upon  the  guuiB 
penis,  and  in  other  parts :  but  very  severe  sloughing  is  sometimes 
produced  by  it.  Arsenic  occasionally  produces  good  effects  in 
lupuSy  and  noli'me'tangercy  when  other  tilings  have  failed ;  Sir  A. 
Cooper  prescribed  5j  of  arsenious  acid  and  5j  of  sulphur,  to  ^  of 
lard  or  spermaceti  ointment,  to  be  applied  on  lint  for  twenty -four 
hours,  and  then  removed ;  the  sore  which  remains,  on  the  separa- 
tion of  the  slough,  must  be  treated  with  simple  dressing.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  arsenious  acid  acted  differently  from  other  caustics,  m 
not  simply  removing  the  diseased  portion,  but  in  also  exciting  a 
new  and  peculiar  action.  In  onychia  maligna  an  ointment  of  gr.  ij 
to  ^  is  almost  a  specific. § 

Administration  and  £^«e«.— Arsenious  acid  may  be  given  in 
powder  or  solution.    It  does  not  always  produce  the  same  effects 

♦  Braith.  Retrosp.  vol.xxiv.  p.  16. 

t  lb.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  422. 

X  Hnnt  and  Locock,  Lancet,  1837-38,  voL  it  p.  93. 

§  Pereira»  Mat.  Med.  p.  647. 
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in  these  two  forniB,  ftppearing  sometimes  to  act  most  favourabl  j  when 
solid.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ^.  iV  ^  fi>^*  jh  '^^^  finely 
divided  bj  means  of  sugar,  and  made  mto  pilb  with  some  son 
extract.  Of  the  solution,  the  dose  varies  from  ^n}  to  'niv  or  V\xx, 
It  should  always  be  small  at  the  commencement,  and  should  never 
be  taken  except  afVer  a  meaL  It  is  sometimes  given  to  the  extent 
of  'nixxx,  three  times  dailj ;  but  more  than  n^x  or  H^xii  can  seldom 
be  long  continued  with  safety.  It  ma^  be  given  for  many  weeks, 
but  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  mtermitted  or  suspended  if 
unpleasant  symptoms  b^in  to  appear.  It  is  probable  that  every 
advantage  likely  to  be  obtained  from  it  will  be  gained  by  the  last- 
mentioned  dose,  and  that  increasing  this  will  only  have  the  effect 
of  retarding  the  progress  of  the  case,  by  causing  irritation  or 
general  debility. 

Poisonous  doses, — The  smallest  recorded  doses  have  been  30  grs. 
to  an  adult,  and  4^  grs.  to  an  infant.  In  two  or  three  cases,  3  grs. 
have  produced  very  severe  and  dan^rous  effects,  and  in  some  fatal 
cases  the  quantit^r  was  not  known  with  certainty,  but  probably  did 
not  exceed  4  grains.* 

Officinal  preparations,  —  Liq.  Arsen.  Chloiidi.  Liq.  Fotas. 
Arsenitis. 


ARSENICI  ET  HYDRARGYRI  HYDRIODATIS 

LIQUOR,  D. 

Synonyme,    Solution  of  Iodide  of  Arsenic  and  Mercury.    Donovon*s 

Solution. 

Take  of  Pure  arsenic,  in  fine  powder,  six  grains. 

Pure  mercury,  sixteen  grains. 

Pure  iodine,  fifly  grains  and  a  half. 

Alcohol,  half  a  fluid  drachm. 

Distilled  water,  nine  fluid  ounces,  or  a  suflicient  quantity. 
Rub  together  the  arsenic,  mercury,  iodine,  and  spirit,  until  a 
dry  mass  is  obtained ;  and  having  triturated  eight  ounces  of  the 
water  with  this  in  successive  portions,  let  the  whole  be  transferred 
to  a  flask,  and  heated  until  it  begins  to  boil;  when  cooled  and 
filtered,  let  as  much  distilled  water  be  added  to  it,  as  will  make 
the  bulk  of  the  solution  exactly  eight  fluid  ounces  and  six  drachms. 

Remarks. —  The  above  proportions  of  mercury,  arsenic,  and 
iodine,  are  exactly  such  as  are  requisite  for  forming  a  teriodide  of 
arsenic  and  a  biniodide  of  mercury,  and  it  is  a  case  of  simple  com- 
bination in  these  proportions.     This  solution  consists,  therefore,  of 

I  eq.  teriodide  of  arsenic,  AsP ;   and  1   eq.   biniodide  of  mer- 
cury, HgP=A8P,HgP. 

Properties  and  uses,  —  It  forms  a  pale  greenish-yellow  solution, 
without  much  flavour.     It  has  only  been  used  hitherto  in  lepra 

♦  Taylor's  Med  Jurisppud. 
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and  psoriasis,  in  which  it  has  acted  beneficially.    I  haye  known 
it  produce  slight  salivation. 

Dose,  —  X(\y  to  lT|^x  three  times  a  day.  See  observation  on  dose 
&c.  of  arsenious  acid,  p.  423. 

PR^PARATUM  EX  AURO. 
Pbepabation  op  Gold.    (Not  Off.) 

There  is  no  officinal  preparation  of  gold,  nor  am  I  aware  that 
this  metal  is  ever  used  medicinally  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
recommended  on  the  Continent  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  but  I 
have  not  seen  any  reports  which  make  it  appear  worthy  of  adoption. 
The  following  extract  illustrates  both  the  mode  in  wmch  it  is  used, 
and  its  most  striking  effect. 

Take  of  Chloride  of  gold,  gr.  }. 
Lycopodium,  ct.  xv. 

Triturate  them  carefully  together,  and  divide  them  into  20,  the 
next  time  into  16,  then  into  12,  and  at  last  by  degrees  into  3 
packets.  The  tongue  and  gums  should  be  rubbed  with  one  of  these 
packets  every  day,  and  when  under  the  influence  of  the  gold  they 
assimie  a  purple  red  colour.*  The  dose  is  therefore  gr.  ^^  at  first, 
gradually  increased  to  gr.  J. 

PR^PARATA  E  BARIO. 

PREPARATIONS   OF   BARIUM. 

BARIUM.    Sywb,  Ba.    Eq.  68. 

Remarks,  —  Barium  is  a  metal  which  is  scarcely  known  to 
chemists  beyond  its  mere  existence ;  but  its  compounds  have  been 
long  in  extensive  use  as  tests ;  and,  it  is  for  this  purpose,  chiefly, 
that  they  are  now  introduced  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

BARYTA.    (Not  Off.) 
Barttbs. 

Remarks.  —  This  earth  is  obtained  by  exposing  carbonate  of 
barytes  to  a  high  red  heat,  when  it  parts  witn  its  carbonic  acid, 
and  is  converted  into  caustic  barytes.  It  is  nearly  colourless ;  and, 
as  prepared  for  chemical  purposes,  is  generally  in  crystals.  It  is 
soluble  in  three  times  its  weight  of  boding  water  and  in  twenty 
times  its  weight  of  cold  water.  It  is  highly  alkaline,  and  is  a 
deadly  poison.  Its  solution  in  water  is  much  used  as  a  test  for 
carbonic  acid.    It  is  not  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Composition,  —  It  consists  of 

1  eq.  barium,  68  ;  1  eq.  oxygen,  8=BaO ;  eq.  76. 

*  Prescribcr^s  Complete  Handbook,  by  Trousseau  and  Reveil,  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Nevins  x).  253. 
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BARYTiE  CARBONAS,  D.  E, 
Carbonate  of  Barttes.    Withbritb. 

Remarks.  —  This  earth  is  found  naturally,  and  is  therefore 
placed  in  the  Materia  Medica.  It  is  a  heavy,  solid,  translucent 
mass,  of  a  light  j^ey  colour,  or  colourless,  and  somewhat  resem- 
bling marble.  It  is  extremely  insoluble,  but  is  not  entirely  without 
caustic  power,  as  it  destroys  the  paper  in  which  it  is  long  kept. 
It  is  v^io  highly  poisonous.  At  a  temperature  much  higher  than 
that  required  for  **  burning  **  lime,  it  parts  with  its  carbonic  acid, 
and  is  converted  into  caustic  bar3rtes. 

Composition,  —  It  consists  of 

1  eq.  barytes,  68+8,  76;  1  eq.  carbonic  acid,  22=BaO,CO*;  eq.98. 

BARH  CHLORIDUM,  D. ;  BARYTiE  MURIAS,   E. 

Chloride  of  Barium,  or  Muriate  of  Barttes. 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  barytes,  broken  into  small  pieces,   ten 
ounces. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  half  a  pint. 
Distilled  water,  two  pints. 
Mix  the  acid  with  the  water,  and  add  the  carbonate  of  barytes 
ffradually  to  them.   Then,  heat  being  applied,  and  the  efiervescence 
finished,  strain,  and  boil  down  the  liquor   that  crystals   may  be 
formed. 

Process. — When  carbonate  of  barytes  is  added  to  hydrochloric 
acid  both  are  decomposed.  The  chlorine  of  the  acid  unites  with 
the  barium  of  the  earth  and  forms  chloride  of  barium,  which  is 
dissolved  by  the  water  present ;  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  earth,  and  forms  water,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  fiies  off  as  gas : 

Materials.  ResulU. 

C  Carbonic  acid Carbonic  acid  f . 

Carbonate  of  barytes  <    f  Oxygen ^  Water. 

(^  \  Barium  ^^^^^^^^^^^""^""^ 

HydrocUoric  acid     {  c^fj;!;^!"  __^:=:^=.  Chloride  of  bariam. 

If  common  hydrochloric  acid  is  used,  the  salt  will  be  coloured 
yellow,  and  must  be  redissolved  and  recrystallised  to  obtain  it 
pure.  On  evaporating  the  solution  as  above  directed,  the  chloride 
crystallises  in  flat,  thin,  scaly  crystals. 

Description.  —  Chloride  of  barium  is,  when  pure,  a  colourless, 
crystalline  salt,  the  crystals  being  flat  thin  plates.  It  is  soluble  in 
less  than  three  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  less  than  twice 
its  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  neutral  to  test  papers.  The 
crystals  contain  water  of  crystallisation,  which  is  given  off  at  a 
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moderate  de^ce  of  heat.  They  maybe  raised  to  a  verr  high  tem- 
perature wiuiout  being  decomposed.  The  solution  is  instantly 
decomposed  by  free  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  a  soluble  sulphate,  and 
also  by  soluble  carbonates ;  but  not  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  by 
ammonia.  The  caustic  alkalies  do  not  decompose  it,  unless  the 
solution  is  very  concentrated. 

Composition,  —  The  crystals  consist  of 

1  eq.  barium,  68 ;  1  eq.  chlorine,  36 ;  2  eqs.  water,  9x2 

=BaCl,2H0 ;  eq.  122. 

The  anhydrous  chloride  consists  of 

1  eq.  barium,  68 ;  I  eq.  chlorine,  d6  =  BaCl;  eq.  104. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Liquefacient  and  resolvent.  In  large 
doses,  irritant  pouon.  In  small  and  repeated  doses,  after  some  time, 
it  causes  perspiration  and  relaxed  bowels,  with  increased  secretion 
of  urine :  at  the  same  time,  glandular  swellings  have  been  found  to 
disappear.  If  long  continued,  it  causes  symptoms  of  irritation  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  patient  becomes  giddy  and  loses 
strength. 

Uses,  —  Chloride  of  barium  has  been  used  with  benefit  in 
scrofula,  especially  where  there  was  a  tendency  to  inflammatory 
action,  and  in  scirrhus^  bronchocele,  and  some  cutaneous  diseases ; 
but  the  chief  purpose  for  which  it  is  introduced  into  the  Pharma- 
copceia  is  as  a  test  for  sulphuric  acid  and  soluble  sulphates,  with 
which  it  forms  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Dose,  —  See  Liquor  Bajiii  Chloridi,  below. 


LIQUOR  BARn  CHLORIDI,    D.;    SOLUTIO    BARYTiE 

MURLATIS,  JS, 

Solution  of  Chloride  of  Barium,  D,,  or  of  Muriate  of 

Barttes,  E, 

Take  of  Chloride  of  barium,  a  drachm. 
Distilled  water,  a  fluid  ounce. 
Dissolve  the  chloride  of  barium,  and  strain. 

Properties  and  uses.  —  See  Barh  Chloridum,  above. 

Dose,  —  V\x,  gradually  increased  until  it  disagrees  with  the 
patient. 

Incompatibles.  —  It  b  important  to  give  it  in  distilled  water,  as 
nearly  all  spring  water  contains  sulphate  of  lime,  which  would  de- 
compose the  chloride.  It  b  best  to  give  it  simply  dissolved,  with- 
out addition. 
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BARYTA  SULPHAS,  D.  E. 
Sulphate  OF  Babttes.    BaO,SO^    £q.  117.    Heavy  spar. 

JRentarks.  —  This  substance  is  insoluble,  and  does  not  possess  any 
medicinal  properties.  It  constitutes  the  chief  portion  of  what  is 
conimonlj  sold  as  calamine.  When  mixed  with  charcoal  and 
heated  to  redness  for  some  time,  it  is  converted  into  sulphuret  of 
barium,  which  may  be  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  formed 
into  chloride  of  barium.  There  are  no  preparations  made  from  it 
in  either  the  Dub.  or  Ed.  Fharm. 


PR^PARATUM  E  BISMUTHO. 

PREPARATION   OF   BISMUTH. 

BISMUTHUM. 
Bismuth.    Symb,  Bi.     £q.  71  or  213. 

Description.  —  Bismuth  is  a  metal  having  a  grey  colour,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  red.  It  is  brittle ;  fusible  at  476°  F. ;  crystallises  on 
cooling ;  and  sublimes  at  a  red  heat.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  9*8. 
It  becomes  slightly  tarnished  if  long  exposed  to  air.  It  is  readily 
dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  but  is  little  anected  by  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid. 

metals  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken.  —  It  resembles  metallic 
antimony  and  arsenic  in  appearance,  but  is  distinguished  from 
them  by  its  colour,  its  greater  weight,  and  the  action  of  tests. 

Tests.  —  Bismuth  is  distinguisned  by  being  readily  soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  acid  fumes.  If  water  is  largely 
added  to  the  solution,  a  brilliant  white  precipitate  is  thrown  down. 
If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  the  solution,  or  acts 
upon  the  precipitate,  it  produces  a  black  sulphuret  of  bismuth. 

BISMUTHI  NITRAS,  L.D.U. 
Nitrate  op  Bismuth. 

Syntmyme.  BismuthiTrisnitra8,PA.X.  1836.  Bismuthi  Subnitras,  X>. 
Bismuthum  Album,  E.  Magistery  of  Bismath.  Pearl  white. 
Spanish  white. 

Take  of  Bismuth,  an  ounce. 

Nitric  acidy  a  fluid  ounce  and  a  half. 
Distilled  water,  three  pints. 


At9 

Mix  m  flnid  oonee  of  tlie  vmter  widi  the  mH,  and 
the  Insmnth  beu^  added,  ^PPfy  1*^^  untfl  it  is  &- 
solTed.  Poor  the  M^otioii  into  the  renttining  watery 
and  strain  the  mixtore  tfaroi^  finen  that  the  powder 
may  be  separated.  Wadi  this  with  £st]Ued  water,  and 
dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat  (in  a  dark  place,  £.). 


Proeeu.  —  Wben  mtric  acid  eones  in  eontact  with  metallie 
bismiitli,  diemicil  action  immfdiitdy  ciwoc<,  and  is  so  Tiolent 
that  it  if  neeoBvy,  prerioiulTf  to  add  a  amall  portion  of  water  to 
tbe  acid,  as  is  directed  bj  Uie  CoUese.  For  the  tku^ea  w^iidi 
take  place,  see  Abg.  Nm.  p.  401.,  sabstitiitiiig  bismnUi  lor  sQTer, 
wbenerer  the  metal  is  named. 


S  eq».  oxyva  fra«  the  air —  I  eq.  nioouMid/. 

( I  «q.  aitf  ug«M—  ^^ 

1  eq.  nitric  add  ^  peqcaxj-gea  ^  i««.aitrMgM 

3eqs.nitrieadd — ^  Icqaernitrateofbinmilli 

Wben  this  solotion  is  poored  into  a  large  cjuantit^  of  water,  tlie 
temitrate  is  decomposed,  and  an  insoluble  nitrate  is  precipitated, 
whilst  the  greater  portion  of  the  acid  remains  combined  with  some 
of  the  bismuth,  £orming  an  add  nitrate  of  bismuth,  which  remains 
in  solution. 

The  insoluble  precipitate  is  now  called  nitrate  of  bismuth,  thou^ 
in  the  last  Pharmacopoeia  it  was  styled  trisnitrate.  The  soluble 
acid  nitrate  is  disregarded  by  the  College,  but  it  may  be  rendered 
available  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda,  or  solution  of  potash,  which 
precipitates  it  as  a  carbonate  or  oxide  of  bismuth,  which  may  be 
dissolved  by  nitric  acid  as  at  6rst,  and  again  precipitated  by  water. 

Properties.  —  Thb  is  a  brilliantly  white  powder,  when  fii-st 
made;  on  drying,  it  loses  some  of  its  brilliancy.  It  is  occasionally 
gritty. 

Characters  and  tests.  —  It  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid, 
without  effervescence.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  being 
added,  nothing  is  thrown  down. 

Adulteration.  —  It  is  not  often  adulterated  by  any  strictly 
fraudulent  mixture  like  chalk  ;  but  it  frequently  contains  oxide  or 
carbonate  of  bismuth,  which  is  thrown  down  as  described  above,  and 
is  allowed  to  subside  along  with  the  nitrate.  They  are  then  dried 
together.  It  is  a  question  how  far  the  preparation  is  medicinally 
injured  by  the  mixture,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence in  this  respect.  The  first  test  proves  the  absence  of  chalk, 
the  most  likely  fraudulent  adulteration ;  and  the  second  removes 
the  danger  of  its  being  mistaken  for  carbonate  of  lead,  which  would 
not  only  effervesce  with  the  acid,  but  form  a  white  precipitate  of 
sulphate  of  lead  with  the  sulphuric  acid. 
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Powders  for  which  it  may  be  mvitakeu,  —  All  the  ooloorleas 
powders  of  the  Fharmacopceia.  It  can  onlj  be  distiiigaished  by 
the  effects  of  tests. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Tonic  and  antispasmodic.  It  is  not  easy 
to  give  an  unexceptionable  name  to  its  properties.  It  allays  the 
pain  of  gastrodynia,  and  checks  the  copious  secretion  of  fluid  in 
pyrosis.  In  small  doses,  it  does  not  produce  a  perceptible  efiect 
upon  any  of  the  secreting  or  excreting  organs.  In  overdoses,  it 
causes  pain,  vomiting,  and  purging,  and  sometimes  giddiness* 

Uses.  —  Nitrate  of  bismuth  has  long  been  used  as  a  cosmeOe^ 
under  the  name  of  magistery  of  bismuth.  It  has  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed medicinally,  in  gastrodynia^  or  acute  pain  in  the  stomach 
occurring  immediately  or  very  soon  after  taking  food,  unaccom- 
panied by  inflanunation ;  and  in  pyrosis^  the  chief  feature  in  this 
disease  being  the  copious  eructations  of  mouthfuls  of  hot  alkaline 
fluid,  generally  accompanied  by  pain  and  heat  in  the  stomach.  It 
has,  however,  been  very  strongly  commended  by  Dr.  T.  Thompson, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  diarrhoea  of  phthysis^  in  which  he  finds  it 
superior  to  any  other  remedy  he  has  tried.  The  dose  employed  was 
gr.  V  three  or  four  times  daily,  mixed  with  a  little  magnesia  and 
gum  arabic* 

Dose  and  administration,  —  Nitrate  of  bismuth  is  usually  eiven 
in  the  form  of  mixture,  combined  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  in 
doses  of  ffr.  V  to  3\  or  Xss,  three  or  four  times  daily.  Pereira 
generally  begins  with  3j,  but  I  have  repeatedly  seen  every  good 
efiect  that  could  be  desired,  follow  its  use  in  doses  of  gr.  v  or  gr.  x. 

PR^PARATA  E  CALCIO. 

PREPARATIONS   OF   CALCIUM. 

CALCIUM.  Symb.  Ca.  Eq.  20. 

Remarks.  —  Calcium  is  the  metallic  base  of  lime.  Nothing  is 
known  about  it,  except  that  it  is  a  brilliantly  white,  combustible 
metal. 

CALX,  L.D.E. 
Lime  (Caustic). 

Synonyms,    Calx  viva.     Quick  Lime. 

Remarks,  —  This  is  now  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  no 
directions  are  given  for  its  preparation.  The  Ph.  Ed.  gives  the 
following  directions :  —  "  Heat  white  marble  broken  into  small 
fragments,  in  a  covered  crucible,  at  a  full  red  heat  for  three 
hours. " 

Process,  —  Marble  or  chalk  consists  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid ; 

♦  Banking's  Abs.  vol.  viii.  p.  26L 
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in  other  words,  is  carbonate  of  lime.  When  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature,  the  carbonic  acid  flies  ofi^  and  (quick)  lime  remains 
in  the  furnace.  This  operation  is  usually  performed  on  the  large 
scale,  and  cases  have  occurred  in  which  persons  falling  asleep  near 
a  lime-kiln  have  been  killed  by  the  carbonic  acid  evolved.  In  the 
old  Pharmacopoeias,  oyster  shells  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and 
lime  preparations  were  made  from  them.  They  consist  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  with  albumen  and  other  animal  matters  which 
were  destroyed  by  the  heat,  and  lime  was  left  behind. 

Properties.  —  rure  lime  is  colourless,  and  is  moderately  hard, 
but  can  easily  be  broken.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  (see 
LiQUOB  Caxcis,  p.  432.),  to  which  it  imparts  alkaline  properties.  It 
changes  vegetable  yellows  to  brown,  and  blues  to  green,  has  a 
caustic  disa^eeable  taste,  and  when  kept  for  some  time  in  contact 
with  the  skin  acts  as  a  caustic.  It  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water 
and  for  carbonic  acid,  and  if  exposed  to  the  air,  gradudly  absorbs 
both,  and  falls  to  powder,  being  reconverted  into  caroonate  of 
lime.  When  water  is  poured  upon  it,  no  effect  is  perceived  for  a 
few  seconds ;  but  it  then  begins  to  swell,  and  becomes  very  hot, 
and  quickly  falls  into  a  tolerably  fine  powder. 

Composition.  —  Lime  consists  of 

1  eq.  calcium,  20;  1  eq.  oxygen,  8  =  CaO ;  eq.  28. 

Characters  and  tests. — It  falls  into  a  powder  when 
<' slaked"  by  the  addition  of  water.  It  is  dissolved 
w^ithout  effervescence  by  diluted  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  solution  throws  down  nothing  when  ammonia  is 
added  in  excess. 

Lime  is  not  likely  to  be  adulterated  purposely,  but  it  may  have 
become  converted  into  carbonate  from  exposure  to  the  air ;  in 
which  case  it  will  not  fall  into  powder  on  the  addition  of  water, 
and  it  will  eflervesce  on  the  addition  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. —  Quick  lime  acts  as  a  caustic 
when  applied  to  the  skin,  and  is  sometimes  employed  for  this 
purpose.  It  furnishes  a  most  valuable  and  efficient  extempore  hoi 
batkt  sometimes  termed  ^*  the  poor  man*s  vapour-bath,  **  when  the 
patient  cannot  be  removed  from  bed.  Let  two  lumps  of  quick  lime, 
the  size  of  the  fist,  be  folded  in  two  separate  cloths  soaked  in  cold 
water,  and  let  each  be  again  folded  m  a  dry  cloth.  Let  them 
then  be  placed  between  ue  sheets,  in  which  the  patient  is  lying, 
one  on  each  side,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  him,  for  fear  of 
scalding  him.  In  from  five  minutes  to  half  an  hour  the  lime 
begins  to  heat,  the  water  is  converted  into  steam  which  fills  the 
bed,  and  envelopes  the  patient  in  a  steam- bath  for  half  an  hour  or 
more  if  desired.  The  lime  may  then  be  removed,  the  patient 
instantly  rubbed  for  &/ew  moments  with  towels  wet  with  cold*  water, 

*  By  this  means  the  profose  sweating  is  checked,  but  the  body  is  not 
chilled,  and  there  is  no  subsequent  continooos  perspiration,  which  only 
weakens  the  patient  without  abating  the  disease. 
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then  mdckfy  dried,  and  the  sheets  changed.  I  have  repeatedly  used 
this  plan  in  acute  rheumatism  and  acute  dropsy,  and  m  other  cases 
in  wnich  it  was  desirable  that  the  patient  should  not  leave  the  bed. 
It  is  a  convenient  plan,  also,  in  houses  which  do  not  possess  a  bath. 


LIQUOR  CALCIS,  L.D.E. 

LiME-WATEB. 
Synonyme,    Aqua  Calcis,  D,E, 

Take  of  Lime,  half  a  pound. 

Distilled  water,  twelve  pints. 

Upon  the  lime,  first  slaked  with  a  little  of  the 
water,  pour  the  remaining  water,  and  shake  them  toge- 
ther ;  then  immediately  cover  the  vessel,  and  set  it  by 
for  three  hours ;  afterwards  keep  the  solution  with  the 
remaining  lime  in  stopped  glass  vessels,  and  when  it  is 
to  be  used,  take  from  the  clear  solution. 

Process,  —  This  is  a  case  of  simple  solution ;  but  lime  possesses 
the  remarkable  pronerty  of  being  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot 
water :  so  that  if  lime-water  is  made  in  cold  weather,  minute 
crystals  of  lime  may  often  be  found  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
bottle  when  the  temperature  is  raised  during  warm  weather. 
Dr.  Dalton  found  that  I  grain  of  lime  required  for  solution 

778  grs.  of  wat^r  at  60®  F. ;  972  grs.  at  130°  F. ;  and  1270  grs.  at  212<^  F. 

Mr.  Phillips  finds  that 

A  pint  of  water,  at  32°  P.,  dissolves  13*25  grains  of  lime. 

60°  F.         „         11-6 
212°  F.        „  6-7 

Freezing  water  is,  therefore,  capable  of  dissolving  nearly  twice 
as  much  lime  as  boiling  water. 

Properties,  —  Lime-water  is  colourless  and  inodorous ;  it  has  a 
disa^eeable  styptic  taste,  and  possesses  all  the  properties  of  an 
alkali,  chan^ug  vegetable  blues  to  green,  and  yellows  to  red, 
and  neutralising  strong  acids.  It  quickly  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air,  and  a  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime  furms  upon  its  sur- 
face. Thb  change  would  proceed,  if  the  exposure  was  continued, 
until  the  whole  of  the  lime  was  precipitated.  It  is  to  prevent  this, 
and  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  any  lime  which  may  oe  accident* 
ally  converted  into  carbonate,  that  the  lime-water  is  ordered  to 
be  kept  over  the  excess  of  undissolved  lime.  Lime-water  unites 
with  oils,  and  forms  an  imperfect  soap  of  the  class  generally  known 
as  '*  white  oils." 

Composition. —  It  is  evident  that  the  strength  of  lime-water 
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varies  witb  tbe  period  of  the  year.  As  an  average,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered to  contain  about  12  gruns  in  the  pint. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Lime-water  is  aniacidy  and  has  consider- 
able influence  in  suppressing  obstinate  vomiting  when  dependent 
upon  irritability  of  the  stomach.    It  is  lithonttipHc  and  astringent. 

Uses,  —  There  is  scarcely  any  remedy  so  effectual  in  allaying 
obstinate  vomitings  dependent  upon  irritability  of  the  stomach.  It 
is  generally  given  in  this  case  in  doses  of  fjss  to  f  Jiij ;  or,  as  a 
dnnk,  ad  libitum^  combined  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk.  In 
calculous  affections  attended  with  undue  secretion  of  lithic  acid^ 
the  relief  derived  from  its  use  is  remarkable.  In  chronic  dysentery 
it  is  given  as  an  astringent,  combined  with  milk.  For  scro/uloui 
ulcers  it  sometimes  forms  a  useful  astringent  lotion.  When  com- 
bined with  oil,  it  is  popularly  applied  to  bums^  but  this  is  a  very 
objectionable  practice.  (See  Lin.  Caix;i8,  p.  369.)  In  strumous 
enlargement  of  the  glands^  lime-water  is  sometimes  used  with  benefit 
as  a  resolvent  or  alterative.  In  syphilitic  sores  it  is  in  daily  use  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  well-known  **  black  wash.**  It  is  sometimes 
given  as  an  antidote  to  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid.  In  chronic  cuta" 
neous  diseases  it  is  often  useful  when  combined  with  sarsaparilla ; 
and  in  atonic  chronic  diarrhoea  in  infants  I  find  it  a  useful  remedy. 

Incompatibles. — All  acids,  and  caibonated  alkalies,  and  alkaline 
and  metallic  salts.  It  is  more  or  less  unsuitable  for  combination 
with  almost  every  article  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Dose, — f  Jss  to  f  Jiij,  combined  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk. 

CALCn  CHLORIDUM,  L.D.E. 
Chloride  op  Calcium, 

This  compound  Is  now  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica  by  the 
London  College,  and  no  directions  are  given  for  making  it.  It  is 
prepared  in  the  Ph.  £d.  by  dissolving  broken  marble  in  commercial 
muriatic  acid  till  effervescence  ceases,  and  then  adding  powdered 
marble  until  it  ceases  to  redden  litmus  paper ;  filtering  and  evapo- 
rating till  crystals  form,  which  are  to  be  fused  in  a  crucible  or  iron 
ladle,  and,  whilst  fluid,  poured  upon  a  cold  smooth  stone,  so  that  it 
may  be  solidified  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  then  to  be  immedi^ 
ntety  broken  up,  and  kept  in  closely  stopped  bottles.  The  reasons 
for  these  precautions  will  be  seen  when  its  properties  are  described. 

Decomposition,  —  See  Barii  Cblobidcm,  p.  426.,  substituting 
lime  for  barytes. 

Properties, —  Pure  chloride  of  calcium  is  colourless,  inodorous^ 
and  translucent,  and  its  tuste  is  bitter  and  acrid ;  but,  if  prepared 
from  commercial  acid,  it  has  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  very  deli" 
miescenty  and  rapidly  attracts  moisture  from  the  air  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  become  liquid.  It  is  soluble  in  about  a  fourth  of  its 
weicht  of  water,  and  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  During  solution  it 
produces  considerable  cold,  and  it  is  a  common  ingredient  in 
freezing  mixtures. 

F  r 
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Companiian, — ^When  evaporated  from  an  aqueous  aolntton,  until 
it  becomes  solid  on  the  removal  of  the  heat,  it  forms  crjstala  wfaidi 
contain  much  water,  and  consist  of 

1  eq.  calcium,  20 ;  1  eq.  chlorine,  36 ;  6  eqs.  water  9  X  6=^4 

BCaCl,6H0;eq.  110. 

When  these  crystals  are  fused  at  a  low  red  heat,  they  lose  the 
whole  of  the  water,  and  consist  of 

1  eq.  calcium,  20 ;  1  eq.  chlorine,  36  ;  CaCl ;  eq.  56. 

Tests  and  aduUemtions. — It  is  not  liable  to  be  adulterated. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — Alterative;  tonic;  deobstruemt 
Under  its  use  glandular  enlargements  disappear,  and  the  general 
health  is  improved.  In  large  doses  it  causes  nausea,  pain  in  the 
stom^h,  sometimes  purging,  and  giddiness ;  but,  ffiven  in  mode- 
rate doses,  it  acts  imperceptibly  upon  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes. It  is  of  eminent  service  in  the  treatment  of  enlarged 
scrofulow  glands  and  hronchocele  in  patients  whose  constitutions 
are  naturaUy  so  irritable  as  not  to  bear  iodine,  or  who  have  been 
enfeebled  by  confinement  and  poor  diet.  Mr.  Pearce  informs  me 
that  he  has  seen  it  most  beneficially  employed,  in  an  extensive 
dispensary  practice  in  Bradford,  amongst  patients  of  this  kind, 
who  could  not  bear  iodine.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  employed 
are  similar  to  those  in  which  iodine  has  been  found  so  usefuL 
Dr.  Wood*  "  has  found  it  very  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  tahes 
mesenterica ;  checking  purging,  allaying  hectic,  diminishins  the  in- 
ordinate appetite,  and  frequently  restoring  the  patient  to  health.** 

Dose  ana  administration, — Chloride  of  calcium  is  always  given  in 
solution  in  distilled  water.  For  the  dose,  see  Liquob  CAiiCU 
Chloridi,  below. 

Incompatihles, — It  is  incompatible  with  alkaline  carbonates  and 
sulphates,  and  with  most  vegetable  infusions.  It  is  best  given  in 
distilled  water  alone,  or  flavoured  with  some  simple  syrup. 

Officinal  preparations,  —  Liquor  Calcii  Chloridi.  It  is  also 
employed  in  the  formation  of  alcohol,  in  order  to  separate  the 
water  with  which  the  spirit  is  associated. 

LIQUOR  CALCn  CHLORIDI,  D.E, 

SoLunoif  OF  Chloride  of  Calcium. 

Synonyme,    Solutio  Calcis  Muriatis,  E, 

Take  of  Chloride  of  calcium,  three  Z).,  eight  E,^  ounces. 

Distilled  water,  twelve  fluid  ounces. 
Dissolve  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and  strain. 

^  Eemarks,  —  This  solution  is  ordered  simply  to  furnish  a  conve- 
nient formula  for  prescriptions.  The  strengtn  of  the  Ed.  solution 
is  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  Dub.  one. 

*  Quoted  by  Percinu 
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Medicinal  properties  and  tues.—See  Calch  Chlobidum,  above. 

Dose  and  administration.  —  V\xl  to  f  5ij>  or  until  nausea  is  pro- 
duced. It  should  be  given  in  distilled  water,  flavoured  with  syrup. 
Of  the  £d.  Sol.,  one  third  the  above  dose. 

CALX  CHLORINATA,  Z.  D.  E. 
Chlorinated  Lime. 

Synonyme,    Hypochlorite  of  Lime.    Chloride  of  Lime. 

This  substance  is  now  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica  by  all  the 
Colleges,  and  no  directions  are  given  for  its  manufacture.  It  is 
prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  spreading  recently  slaked  lime  in 
thin  layers  upon  tra^s,  in  a  closed  room  into  which  chlorine  is 
admitted.  The  gas  is  absorbed  in  large  quantities  by  the  lime, 
and  forms  the  chlorinated  lime. 

The  nature  of  this  compound,  and  the  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  during  its  formation,  are  still  matters  of  uncertainty, 
and  the  opinion  of  chemists  is  so  much  divided,  that  the  name  of 
chlorinated  lime  is  retained  as  expressing  the  constituents,  without 
giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  compound. 

Process.  —  The  changes  produced  in  obtainmg  chlorine  are  the 
following.  When  binoxide  of  manganese  is  acted  upon  by  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  aided  by  a  gentle  heat,  both  are  decomposed.  The 
2  cqs.  of  oxygen  leave  the  manganese  and  combine  with  2  eqs.  of 
hydrogen  from  2  eqs.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  form  2  eqs.  of 
water.  The  1  eq.  of  manganese  combines  with  1  eq.  of  chlorine 
from  the  decomposed  acid,  and  forms  chloride  of  manganese ;  and 
the  second  equivalent  of  chlorine  is  thus  Icfl  free,  and  escapes 
as  a  gas. 

Ma^eriali.  Results. 

2  ccj.  hydrochloric  r  {  {  ^_  ^^^l^—  '  '=''■  '=""'^"'  '^ 

1^2  eqs.  hydrogen' 


1  eq.  binoxide   of  f  2  eqs.  oxygen ^^^  2  eqs.  water. 

manganese        -  \_  1  eq.  mangani^se -^  1  eq.  chloride  of  manganese. 

For  manufacturing  purposes,  and  sometimes  also  for  purposes  of 
fumigation,  chlorine  is  obtained  less  directly  by  means  of  common 
salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  sulphuric  acid,  and  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese. In  this  case,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  salt, 
hydrochloric  acid  is  nrst  formed,  and  this  acts  us  above,  upon  the 
bmoxide  of  manganese,  and  gives  rise  to  the  evolution  of  ctdorine. 
(See  IlTDBocnLORic  Acid,  p.  84.) 

Properties. — Chlorinated  lime,  when  pure,  is  white,  but  it  generally 
has  a  brownish  tint ;  it  emits  a  weak  smell  of  chlorine,  and  its  taste 
is  strong.  It  is  only  partially  soluble  in  water,  the  lime  uncombined 
with  chlorine  being  comparatively  insoluble.  It  possesses  powerful 
bleaching  properties ;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  is  gradually  de- 
composed, chlorine  is  given  out,  and  carbonate  of  lime  formedU    It 
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18  also  decomposed  by  a  stronpr  heat ;  chlorine  coming  over  firat, 
and  afterwards  oxygen,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  Uie  lime ; 
chloride  of  calcium  remaining. 

Composition,  —  This  compound,  according  to  Mr.  Fhillipt'a 
analysis,  consists  of 

1  cq.  of  chlorine,  36 ;  2  cqs.  of  hydrate  of  (slaked)  lime,  74 ; 

but  as  only  part  of  it  is  soluble,  and  the  remainder  consists  almost 
entirely  of  lime,  he  supposes  it  to  be  composed  of  1  eq.  of  chloride 
of  lime  and  2  eqs.  of  wat^r,  forming  the  soluble  portion ;  mixed 
with  1  eq.  of  lime.     According  to  this  view,  it  is  composed  of 

1  eq.  bihydratcd  chloride  of  lime  (CaO,CI,2HO)  ;  1  eq.  lime, 
=CaO,Cl,2HO+CaO;  eq.  110. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Balard  to  be  a  mixture  of  hypochlorite  of 
lime,  and  chloride  of  calcium  (3CaO,  C10)+4H0+CaCL 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Chloride  of  lime,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  slowly  evolves  chlorine,  which  has  the  property  of  re- 
moving offensive  animal  odours.  These  are  conjectured,  but  with- 
out any  positive  proof,  to  be  compounds  of  hydrogen,  with  a  peculiar 
organic  basis ;  and  the  chlorine  uniting  with  the  hydrogen,  decom- 
poses them,  and  thus  the  smell  is  destroyed.  It  has  been  generally 
8uppose<l,  also,  to  destroy  infectious  miasmata  or  effluvia,  and  on 
this  ground  it  has  been  extensively  used  in  hospitals  and  private 
sick  chambers.  It  is  undoubted  that  it  does,  in  a  great  degree,  if 
not  entirely,  destroy  the  offensive  odours  of  many  diseases,  and 
this  is  a  valuable  quality,  the  benefit  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
over  estimated  ;  but  it  is  still  doubtful*  whether  it  has  the  power 
of  destroying  infections.  It  is  given  internally  with  great  advan- 
tage in  /every  when  the  stools  are  of  a  dark  and  very  offensive 
character,  and  the  toneue  blacky  or  neai-ly  so.  In  these  cases,  its 
employment  has  been  lollowed  by  a  clearer  tongue  and  a  very  im- 
proved state  of  the  excretions.  In  fever  generally,  the  powder, 
either  dry  or  dissolved  in  water,  should  be  sprinkled  over  the 
evacuations,  and  upon  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  at  intervals,  as  it 
may  be  reauired ;  and  the  sheets  and  bedding  should  be  occasion- 
ally sprinkled  with  a  solution.  In  dysentery,  it  has  been  found  of 
^rcat  service  in  checking  the  profuse  or  frequent  evacuations.  It 
18  applied  as  a  lotion,  with  much  benefit,  to  foul  tUcers  or  sloughing 
surfaces ;  and  not  only  corrects  the  fetor  of  the  discharges,  but  in- 
duces a  more  healthy  action  in  the  diseased  part.  It  has  been  used 
as  a  coUyrium  in  purulent  ophthalmia^  with  good  eflfect,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  gr.  X  to^j,  or  more,  of  the  powder,  dissolved  in  an  ounce 
of  water.  It  has  been  used  as  a  gargle  in  various  forms  of  sore 
throaty  and  is  stated  to  have  been  successfully  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  sulphur  in  the  cure  of  scabies.  It  is  an  antidote  against 
poisoning  by  hydrosulnhuric  acid.  The  chlorine  combines  with  the 
hydrogen,  and  the  sulphur  is  deposited  in  an  inoff*ensive  form.    By 

♦  The  controversy  upon  this  subject  is  given  at  considerable  length  in 
Tcreira's  Materia  Medica. 
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this  means  the  injurious  effects  of  cesspools  have  been  overcome.  A 
person  exposed  to  them  should  wear,  in  front  of  his  face,  a  cloth 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  through  which  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  then  pass,  and  be  decomposed  in  its 
passage. 

Dose  and  administration, — For  internal  use,  chloride  of  lime 
should  be  given  in  solution,  combined  with  a  little  syrup.  The 
usual  dose  is  from  gr.  ij  to  gr.  v.  When  dissolved,  the  solution 
should  be  filtered,  in  order  to  separate  the  undissolved  lime. 
For  lotions  and  gargles,  gr.  x  to  3j  in  an  ounce  of  water,  though  it 
is  sometimes  employed  m  lairger  quantities.  For  the  purpose  of 
removing  smells,  it  may  be  used  ad  libitum^  the  limit  being  fixed 
by  convenience  and  the  effect  produced. 

Incompatibles.  —  These  are  dependent  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended.  If  for  internal  administration,  all  acids,  and  spirit 
of  nitric  ether,  are  incompatible,  as  they  decompose  it,  and  evolve 
the  chlorine ;  alkaline  carbonates  are  also  incompatible.  It  is  not 
likely  to  be  prescribed  internally  with  any  other  incompatible  sub- 
stance. If,  however,  it  is  intended  for  fumigations,  acids  may  be 
good  additions,  as  they  occasion  a  more  rapid  evolution  of  the 
chlorine,  and  tJiereby  a  more  speedy  effect.  In  lotions  and  gargles, 
metallic  and  earthy  salts  should  be  avoided. 

As  an  extempore  fumigation,  when  this  substance  is  not  at  hand, 
equal  weights  of  oommon  salt  and  black  oxide  of  manganese  may 
be  mixed  in  a  saucer  with  rather  less  than  twice  the  weight  of  sul* 
phuric  acid  diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  water. 


CALCIS  CHLORINATE  LIQUOR,  D. 
Solution  of  CHLoaniATED  Lime. 

Take  of  Chlorinated  lime,  half  a  pound. 
Water,  half  a  gallon. 

Blend  well  the  water  and  chlorinated  lime  by  trituration  in  a 
large  mortar,  and  having  transferred  the  mixture  to  a  stoppered 
bottle,  let  it  be  well  shaken  several  times  for  the  space  or  three 
hours.  Pour  the  contents  through  a  calico  filter,  and  preserve  the 
clear  solution  in  well  stopped  bottles. 

Medicinal  properties  atid  uses, —  See  Calx  CiUiOBiif  ata,  p.  436. 
Dose, —  Each  fluid  drachm  contains  gr.  vi  of  the  powder;  the 
dose  is  therefore  from  ni.xx  (gr.  ij)  to  f  3J  (gr.  vi). 

CALCIS  CARBONAS  PRECIPITATUM,  D. 

Take  of  Chloride  of  calcium,  five  ounces. 

Crystals  of  commercial  carbonate  of  soda,  thirteen  ounces. 

Boiling  water,  four  pints. 
Dissolve  each  salt  in  a  quart  of  water ;  mix  the  two  solutions, 
and  when  the  precipitate  nas  subsided,  draw  off  the  supernatant 
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liquor.    Wash  till  the  washings  do  not  affect  solution  of  nitrate  ot 
silver,  and  dry  at  a  heat  of  212°. 

Process. —  This  is  a  case  of  double  decomposition,  in  which  the 
carbonic  acid  leaves  the  soda  and  takes  the  lime,  forming  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  the  muriatic  acid  leaves  the  muriate  of  lime  (chloride 
of  calcium)  and  forms  muriate  of  soda,  which  remains  in  solution. 

Materials.  Results. 

1  cq.  carbonate  f  1  cq.  soda — ?  1  eq.  muriate  of  soda. 

of  soda        - 1  1  eq.  carbonic  acid  ^y^ 
1   eq.    muriate  J  1  eq.  muriatic  acid  ^^^^ 

of  lime        - 1^  1  eq.  lime  —  —  1  eq.  carbonate  of  lime  / . 

Remarks. — ^This  is  a  very  unnecessary  refinement  upon  prepared 
chalk,  for  which  it  is  intended  to  be  a  substitute.  (See  C^bta 
PsiBP.  p.  439.) 

CALCIS  PHOSPHAS  PRiECIPITATUM,  D. 
PBECiprrATEO  Phosphate  of  Lms. 

This  is  prepared  by  digesting  bones,  previously  burnt  to  white- 
ness, in  muriatic  acic  diluted  with  two  parts  of  water,  until  they 
are  dissolved,  and  then  diluting  the  solution  with  as  much  more 
water,  and  adding  solution  of  ammonia  until  the  liquid  becomes 
alkaline.  The  precipitate  which  falls  is  to  be  washed  on  a  calico 
filter  until  the  washing  cease  to  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  afterwards  dried. 

Process. — ^Bones  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  a  small  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  give  them  their  hardness;  and  of  animal 
matter  (albumen,  gelatine,  and  oil  or  fat),  which  gives  them  their 
toughness  and  strength.  When  burnt,  the  animal  matter  is  at 
first  converted  into  charcoal,^  but  by  continuing  the  heat  with  free 
exposure  to  the  air^  the  charcoal  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
and  leaves  the  earthy  portions  of  the  bone  nearly  or  perfectly 
white.  'NYhen  this  is  digested  in  diluted  muriatic  acid,  it  b  dis- 
solved, and  the  solution  contains  both  phosphate  of  lime  and  chlo- 
ride of  calcium.  On  adding  solution  of  ammonia,  the  acid  is 
neutralised,  and  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  precipitated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  little  uncombmed  lime,  most  of  which  is  washed  away, 
leaving  the  phosphate  nearly  pure. 

Property  and  uses. —  It  nas  been  proposed  to  give  phosphate  of 
lime  in  rickets,  in  order  to  supply  the  earthy  matter  which  is  de- 
ficient in  the  bones  in  this  disease ;  but  experience  hitherto  has 
not  proved  it  to  be  of  much  utility.  When  administered  with  this 
object,  it  ought  to  be  made  into  bread  along  with  flour,  &c.,  or  else 
to  be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  and  given  in  solution. 

Dose. —  The  dose  of  a  solution  in  muriatic  acid  may  be  y\\xx  to 
Tll^xxx,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  care  being  taken  that  the  stomach 
18  not  injured  by  the  acid.  When  made  into  bread,  3j  to  Jj,  or 
5ij,  may  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
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CRETA  PRiEPARATA,  L.D.E. 

Prepabed  Chalk. 

This  substance  is  now  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica,  but  I  have 
retained  the  old  directions  to  show  how  it  is  prepared. 

Take  of  Chalky  a  pound. 

Water^  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient 

Add  a  little  water  to  the  chalky  and  rub  it  that  it 
may  become  fine  powder.  Put  this  in  a  Lirge  vessel 
with  the  rest  of  the  water ;  then  stir  it^  and  after  a  short 
interval  pour  off  the  supernatant  water^  still  turbid^ 
into  anotner  vessel^  and  set  it  by  that  the  powder  may 
subside;  lastly,  the  water  being  poured  off^  dry  this 
powder  and  keep  it  for  use. 

Process, — ^In  this  process,  which  is  termed  elutriaJtion^  the  chalk 
is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  the  finest  particles  remain  sus- 
pended for  a  few  moments  in  the  water.  When  this  is  poured  of!^ 
they  gradually  subside,  and  when  dried  form  little  white  conical 
masses,  which  easily  crumble  in  the  fingers,  and  ought  to  be  free 
from  grittiness. 

Properties, — Common  chalk  always  contains  some  silica,  and  is 
not  easily  rubbed  to  an  impalpable  powder.  The  prepared  chalk 
is  free  from  this  objection,  though  there  is  no  chemical  difierence. 
Though  insoluble  m  pure  water,  carbonate  of  lime  is  soluble  in 
water  containing  a  large  excess  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  a  solution 
prepared  by  forcing  carbonic  acid  under  pressure,  into  water,  in 
which  carbonate  of  lime  is  diffused,  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
Carrara  water.  In  this  liquid  the  lime  exists  in  small  quantities  in 
the  form  of  a  bicarbonate.  The  second  eq.  of  carbonic  acid  readily 
escapes  when  the  solution  is  heated,  or  even  when  simply  exposed 
to  the  air  for  some  time,  and  the  lime  is  reconverted  into  the 
insoluble  carbonate,  and  is  precipitated.  The  bottles  ought  there- 
fore to  be  carefully  corked  until  they  are  wanted  for  use. 

Composition. — Chalk  is  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  when 
dry,  consists  of 

1  eq.  lime,  28 ;  1  cq.  carbonic  acid,  22  =  CaO,CO^ ;  eq.  50. 

Characters  and  tests,  —  It  is  almost  entirely  dissolved 
by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  emitting  bubbles  of  car- 
bomc  acid.  This  solution  throws  down  nothing,  either 
when  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  added,  or  when  boiled^  or 
when  ammonia  or  lime-water  b  added  in  excess. 
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I  never  heard  of  chalk  being  adulterated,  nor  does  there  seem 
the  slightest  necessity  for  the  tests  given  in  the  Fh.  L. 

Substances  for  which  it  may  he  mistaken. — The  conical  masses  are 
not  liable  to  be  mistaken,  but  when  powdered  it  resembles  any 
other  white  powder,  and  must  be  distinguished  by  the  proper  tests. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  See  Mistuba  Cbbvjb.  The 
Carrara  water  is  a  mild  and  grateful  astringent,  and  may  be  used 
in  dyspepsia  accompanied  with  acidity  and  a  tendency  to  diarftioea. 
It  may  be  mixed  with  iTj^xxx  of  some  mild  bitter  tincture,  sneh  as 
Tr.  calumbsB,  at  the  time  of  drinking  it 

Officinal  preparations, —  Mbt.  Fiuv.  Cret.  Co.  et  c.  Opio.  Conf. 
Arom. 


PRiEPARATA  E  CUPRO. 

PBEPARATIONS   OP   COPPER. 

CUPRUM. 
CoPFEB.    Symb,  Cu.    Eq.  32. 

Remarks, —  Copper  is  a  well-known  metal  characterised  by  its 
red  colour.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  8'G.  It  does  not  undergo  much  change 
when  exposed  to  a  dry  air,  but  if  moisture  is  present,  it  quickly 
rusts,  and  forms  a  green  compound,  which  is  caroonate  of  oxide  of 
copper.  It  is  attacxed  with  difficulty  by  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids  but  rapidly  decomposes  nitric  acid,  and  is  converted  into  an 
oxide,  which  combines  with  remaining  undecomposed  acid.  If  air 
is  entirely  excluded,  it  is  not  aficcted  by  solutions  of  vegetable 
acids,  as  acetic  and  citric  acids,  but  they  rapidly  act  upon  It  when 
air  is  freely  admitted.  It  is  also  quickly  oxidised  by  the  action  of 
either  hot  or  cold  oils  and  fats ;  and  though  it  is  sometimes  stated 
that  oil  may  be  safely  boiled  in  a  copper  pan  if  not  allowed  to  cool 
in  it,  the  statement  is  not  entirely  consistent  with  facts. 

Copper  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  a  red 
dinoxide,  Cu^O,  which  does  not  form  salts,  and  a  black  oxide,  CuO, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  salts  of  this  metal.  'When  this  oxide 
is  combined  with  water,  it  is  greenish-blue^  and  becomes  black  when 
dried  and  heated.  Copper  also  combines  with  chlorine,  iodine, 
and  sulphur,  but  these  compounds  arc  not  used  medicinally.  Almost 
all  the  salts  of  copper  are  ^een  or  blue. 

Medicinal  properties. — metallic  copper  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  devoid  of  medicinal  properties,  and  cases  have  occurred,  in 
which  children  have  swallowed  halfpence,  and  retained  them  so 
long  in  the  stomach,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  coin  has  been 
digested,  without  any  injury  to  the  health.  A  cose  is,  however, 
Quoted  by  Taylor  {Med,  Juris.)  in  which  a  copper  alloy,  in  a  very 
nne  state  of  divbion,  caused  dangerous  symptoms  in  a  boy  who 
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was  for  some  days  exposed  to  its  effects,  whilst  diffused  through 
the  air  of  the  room  in  which  he  worked.  All  the  salts  of  copper 
are,  however,  pobonous,  and  thb  is  the  most  conyenient  place  for 
mentioning  their  usual  effects. 

Poisonous  effects  of  the  compounds  of  copper, —  There  is  scarcely 
a  recorded  case  in  which  any  of  these  have  been  administered  as  a 
poison,  with  fatal  effects;  but  serious  accidents  have  frequently  been 
occasioned  by  the  employment  of  copper  utensils  in  cooking.  The 
usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  are,  violent  vomtHn^^  and  the  vomited 
matters  are  generally  green  or  blue ;  severe  abdominal  pain ;  fre- 
quently, diarrhcsa ;  sometimes  there  are  cramps  of  the  extremities, 
and  jaundice  has  been  noticed  in  a  few  instances.  The  taste  of 
the  salts  of  copper  is  so  horrible  that  they  could  not  be  swallowed 
in  a  poisonous  dose  without  the  sufferer  being  aware  of  it  at  the 
time. 

Post-mortem  appearances, — The  stomach  and  bowels  are  in- 
flamed, and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  (ssopha^nis,  stomach,  and 
bowels,  of  a  green  or  blue  colour.  This,  however,  is  not  an  infallible 
sign  of  poisoning  b^  a  copper  salt,  as  a  morbid  state  of  the  bile 
sometimes  gives  this  tint  to  the  stomach.  When  the  colouration 
is  dependent  upon  bile,  it  does  not,  however,  extend  to  the  oeso- 
phagus and  small  intestines  {Taylor), 

Antidotes.  —  As  one  of  the  first  effects  of  the  poison  is  copious 
vomiting,  emetics  and  the  stomach  pump  arc  almost  equally  use- 
less and  injurious.  Free  diluent  draughts  of  mUk  or  warm  water 
to  promote  the  vomiting  should  be  administered,  and  eggs  have 
also  been  proposed  as  an  antidote,  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  an  insoluble  albuminate  of  copper.  In  order  to  do  any  good, 
they  must  be  given  in  very  large  quantities.  Sugar  has  been  often 
advised,  and  is  perhaps  useful.  Iron  filings  cannot  operate  quickly 
enough  to  be  of  any  value ;  and  the  salts  of  iron  formed,  even  if 
they  did  act,  would  be  injurious.  Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  has 
lately  been  proposed,  without  much  evidence  of  its  value. 

The  best  treatment  is  preventive.  Since  poisonine  with  copper 
is  generally  the  result  of  accident,  copper  vessels  ou^t  to  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean ;  in  general,  they  are  best  if  tinned ;  acid  and  oily 
substances  should  not  be  prepared  in  them ;  and  whatever  kind  of 
food  18  cooked  in  them  should  be  removed  into  another  vessel  before 
it  cools.  Halfpence  or  copper  salts  should  never  be  added  to 
pickles,  in  order  to  give  them  a  fine  colour. 

Tests, — The  tests  for  copper  salts  are  delicate  and  characteristic. 
If  a  piece  of  bright  iron  is  immersed  in  a  solution,  unless  it  is  very 
dilute,  the  surface  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  coating  of  metallic 
copper  which  is  recognised  by  its  colour.  Solution  of  ammonia^  or 
of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia^  instantly  conmiunicates  a  blue  colour 
to  a  clear  solution.  This  test  is  characteristic,  but  not  delicate ; 
an<l  if  the  solution  is  very  dilute,  a  faint  tinge  of  blue,  even  if 
produced,  is  not  easily  recognised. 

Hudrosulphuric  acid  (sulphuretted  hydrogen)  causes  a  deep  brown 
or  black  colour,  and  ultimately  a  black  precipitate.    This  is  very 
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delicate,  but  not  characteristic,  aa  many  other  metallic  salta  are 
nmilarly  affected  by  this  gas.  Ferrocycmide  of  potoMsium  (prua- 
aiate  of  potash)  giyes  a  deep  claret-red  coloured  precipitate.  This 
is  very  delicate  and  highly  characteristic,  no  other  metal  being 
thus  a^ected.  The  iron  test  has  an  advantage  over  all  the  others, 
in  being  applicable  to  any  mixture,  no  matter  how  complicated  or 
discoloured ;  and  if  any  doubt  exist  as  to  the  nature  of  the  red 
deposit,  it  may  be  scraped  off*  and  a  few  drops  of  diluted  nitric 
acid  added  to  the  scrapings ;  if  it  is  copper,  it  will  be  disai^Ted 
with  the  evolution  of  red  nitrous  acid  fumes,  and  a  blue  solution 
will  be  formed,  to  which  the  above  tests  may  be  applied.  The 
advantage  of  the  ammoniacal  test  is  that  smelling  salts  are  generally 
at  hand,  and  can  be  easily  added  to  a  pickle  or  any  cooked  artidiei 
which  is  supposed  to  be  accidentally  impregnated  with  copper. 


CUPRI  SUBACETAS,  D. 

SUBACETATB   OF   CoPPEB. 

Syncnyme,  Diacctote  of  Copper.     iBrugo,  L,  E.    Verdigris. 
See  LiNiMENTUM  ^Gbuginis,  p.  367. 

CUPRI  AMMONIO- SULPHAS,  Z.  D.  E.      • 
Ammonio-sulphatb  of  Copper. 

Synonyme.     Cuprum  Ammoniatum,  E. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  copper,  an  ounce. 

Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 
Rub  them  together  until  carbonic  acid  ceases  to  escape ; 
then  dry  the  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  wrapped  in 
bibulous  paper,  in  the  air. 

Decomposition,  —  When  sulphate  of  copper  and  sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonia  are  rubbed  togetoer,  the  mixed  mass  becomes  moist, 
swells  up,  evolves  carbonic  acid,  and  assumes  a  beautiful  deep  blue 
colour.  The  theory  of  the  changes  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  car- 
bonate of  copper,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  are  formed,  and  some 
excess  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  remains  undecomposed. 

Both  the  salts  are  decomposed ;  1  eq.  of  carbonic  acid,  leaves 
the  ammonia  and  combines  with  the  oxide  of  copper  to  form  car- 
bonate of  copper,  whilst  the  remaining  J  eq.  of  carbonic  acid  flies 
off  as  gas.  Tne  sulphuric  acid  from  the  decomposed  sulphate  of 
copper  combines  with  the  ammonia,  and  forms  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
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Materials. 


Sesquicarbonatc   f  f  |  2*="'^"'«"^'^ 
of  ammonia      i  i*-  ^ 


Sulphate  of  cop-  f  1  eq.  salphori 
per       -        "  1 1  cq*  oxide  of  < 


eq.  carbonic  acid 

ammonia 

uric  acid 
copper 


r  lUtoltt. 
-}  eq.  carbonic  acid  gas  f . 


1  eq.  salphate  of  ammonia. 

1  eq.  carbonate  of  copper. 

Fereira  is,  however,  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  the  carbonic 
acid  is  given  off,  and  that  the  ammonia  and  oxide  of  copper  forms 
cuprate  of  ammonia^  which  is  combined  with  some  sulphate  of  am- 
monia,  and  undecomposed  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Materials.  Retoltt. 

■  8  eqs.  carbonic  add/ . 
•  I  eq.  sulphate  of  ammonia  \  Ammonlo- 

>  sulphate 
1  eq.  cuprate  of  ammonia  3**^  *®PP*''- 


0  —.  .^«...i«..«w»..».  (  8  eq».  carbonic  acid 
*!J'*.!SSSi?'*^'^-    5  leq.  ammonia— 

of  ammonia    -       •]  [i  eq.  ammonU- 

,  eq.sulphateofcopper  I  i  J?;  "W^^jJi. 
Undecomposed  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia- 

Properties, — It  has  a  deep  azure-blue  colour,  if  not  dried  by  too 
great  a  heat,  and  if  excess  of  sescj^uicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  present. 
It  is  soluble  in  water.  If  kept  in  closely  stoppered  bottles,  it  may 
be  preserved  long  unchanged,  but  if  exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses  the 
excess  of  sesquicarbonate  of  anmionia,  and  becomes  green  and  in- 
soluble in  water.  It  has  an  ammoniacal  odour,  and  a  disagreeable 
metallic  taste. 

Composition. — According  to  Mr.  Phillips,  it  consists  of 

1  eq.  carbonate  of  copper ;  1  ec^.  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  and  some 

undecomposed  sesquicarbonate  of  anmionia. 

According  to  Pereira,  it  consists  of 

1  eq.  cuprate  of  ammonia ;  1  eq.  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  1  ec[.  water ; 
and  some  undecomposed  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Characters  and  tests. — Blue  powder;  it  is  changed 
into  oxide  of  copper  by  a  hot  fire,  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia  being  first  evolved,  and  afterwards  sulphate. 
It  is  dissolved  by  water.  This  solution  changes  the 
colour  of  turmeric  to  brown,  and  produces  a  green  colour 
on  the  addition  of  arsenious  acid. 

Medicinal  properties  oTid  uses. — It  is  tonic  and,  in  some  sense, 
antispasmodic ;  i.e.  it  exerts  an  influence  in  restraining  involun- 
tarv  motions  of  the  body.  It  is  often  used  with  success  in  epilepsy^ 
ana  sometimes  in  chorea ;  and  in  hysteria  and  cramp  of  the  stomachy 
with  less  obvious  good  effects.  Like  everything  else,  it  often  fails 
in  epilepsy.  It  is  also  a  stimulating  astringent  when  applied  topically, 
in  solution,  to  ulcers. 

Dose  and  administration,  —  It  is  generally  siven  in  the  form  of 
pills  combined  with  some  sofl  extract  or  bread  crumbs,  in  doses^  of 
gi*-  j  to  gr.  iij.  The  pills  should  not  be  made  long  before  being 
used. 
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LIQUOR  CUPRI  AMMONIO-SULPHATIS,  L.  E. 
Solution  of  Ahmonio-sulphate  of  Coppbb. 

Synonyme.    Solutio  Cupri  Ainmoniati,  E.    Aqua  SapphariniL 

Take  of  Ammonio-sulphate  of  copper^  a  drachm. 

Distilled  water^  a  pint* 
Dissolve  and  strain* 

PropertieM, — This  solution  has  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  if  ex- 
cess of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  present  it  remains  unchangecL 
If  there  is  no  excess  it  becomes  decomposed,  and  the  oxide  of  one 
half  of  the  salt  of  copper  is  precipitated  (^PhiUips), 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  It  is  a  stimulant  detergent^  and 
is  applied  to  indolent  ulcers.  When  diluted  with  two  or  three 
times  the  quantity  of  water  it  is  applied  to  the  eye,  to  remove 
slight  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

It  is  also  employed  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  arsenioua  acid, 
with  which  it  produces  a  green  colour. 

Dose.  —  It  18  not  administered  internally. 

CUPRI  SULPHAS,  L.  Z>.  E. 

Sulphate  of  Coppee. 

Synonipne,    Blue  Vitriol.    Blue  Copperas.    Blue  Stone. 

Take  of  Commercial  sulphate  of  copper,  four  pounds. 
Boiling  distilled  water,  four  pints. 

Pour  the  water  upon  the  sulphate,  and  sipply  heat, 
frequently  stirring,  until  it  is  dissolved.  Strain  the 
solution  whilst  still  hot,  and  set  it  aside  that  crystals 
may  be  formed.  Evaporate  the  liquid  which  is  poured 
off  that  it  may  again  form  crystals.     Dry  them  all. 

Preparation, — This  salt  is  an  article  in  commercial  use,  and  is 
therefore  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  no  directions  are  j^^en 
for  its  preparation.  It  is  obtained  from  copper  mines,  in  which  it 
sometimes  exists  naturally  in  large  quantities.  The  washings  of 
the  mines  also  yield  a  large  supply,  from  the  sulphuret  being 
gradually  converted  into  sulphate  of  copper  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  copper  and  of  the  sulphur  under  the  joint  influence  of  air  and 
moisture. 

Description,  —  Sulphate  of  copper  is  a  blue  salt,  generally  in 
large  crystals,  the  form  of  which  is  a  right  rhombic  prism.  It  is 
soluble  m  about  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  solution  has 
a  deep  blue  colour.    It  has  a  disagreeable  styptic  taste. 
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Composition,  —  Sulphate  of  copper  consists  of 

1  eq.  oxide  of  copper,  40 ;  1  eq.  sulphuric  acid,  40 ;  5  eqs.  water,  45 ; 

=Cu0,SO3,5H0;  eq.  125. 

Or  sulphatozide  of  copper, 

1  eq.  copper,  32  ;  1  eq.  sulphatoxygen,  48 ;  5  eqs.  water,  45  ; 

=Cu,SO,6H0 ;  eq.  125. 

Salts  for  which  it  may  he  mistaken,  —  Its  blue  colour  and  the 
form  of  its  crystals  distinguish  it  from  every  salt,  except  those  of 
copper.  The  nitrate  mAV  perhaps  be  mistaken  for  it,  but  its 
colour  is  a  deeper  blue.  The  crystals  of  the  acetates  are  less  re- 
gular than  those  of  the  sulphates,  besides  having  a  greenish  instead 
of  a  blue  colour. 

Characters  and  tests. —  It  i8  dissolved  by  water; 
whatever  ammonia  throws  down  from  this  solution^ 
an  excess  of  ammonia  again  dissolves. 

Adulterations, — It  frequently  contains  large  quantities  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  sometimes  amounting  to  20  or  even  30  per  cent,  of  adul- 
teration. It  is  detected  by  the  ammonia  test ;  the  oxide  of  iron 
thrown  down  not  being  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia. 

Medicinal  properties. — Escharotic ;  astringent ;  emetic ;  tonic  f 
When  appliea  in  the  solid  form  to  a  granulating  surface,  it  super- 
ficiallpr  destroys  the  granulations,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
caustic,  as  its  escharotic  powers  are  feeble.  It  acts  rather  as  an 
astringent  than  as  a  caustic.  In  solution  it  makes  a  useful  astrin- 
gent lotion.  Taken  internally,  in  doses  of  gr.  ij  to  gr.  x,  it  seldom 
fails  to  excite  speedy  vomiting  without  much  nausea,  and  in  larger 
doses  sometimes  causes  purging  also.  In  smalt  duses,  gr.  ^  to  gr.  j, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  astringents  for  checking  diarrhoea 
or  chronic  dysentery. 

Characteristics  as  an  emetic,  —  It  acts  speedily,  and  without 
causing  much  nausea :  in  a  small  dose,  severely  ;  has  a  very  offen- 
sive taste ;  and  if  given  in  an  overdose,  or  retained  on  the  stomach, 
is  itself  poisonous. 

Uses, — As  an  escharotic.  Some  persons  prefer  it  to  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  for  repressing  luxuriant  ajtd  flabby  granulations.  It  acts 
favourably  when  applied  to  a  granular  conjunctiva  and  to  ulcers  of 
the  cornea.  As  an  astringent^  in  languid  granulating  sores;  and 
when  the  solution  is  dilute,  as  a  collyrium,  m  chronic  conjunctivitis. 
As  an  emetiCy  in  cases  of  poisoning,  especially  by  the  vegetable 
narcotics,  or  when  other  emetics  have  failed  to  act.  It  is  not  safe 
to  repeat  its  use,  as  may  be  done  with  other  emetics.  In  obstinate 
diarrhoea  it  is  oft^n  very  valuable,  conjoined  with  opium.  It  has 
been  given  as  a  tonic  in  epilepsy,  with  good  eficcts. 

Antidotes. —  See  Cuprum,  p.  441. 

Dose, —  As  an  emetic,  gr.  j  frequently  acts,  but  generally  gr.  i\ 
to  gr.  X  arc  required ;  as  an  astringent,  internally,  {p*.  i  to  gr.  } 
frequently  answers  the  desired  object ;  though  Pereira  speaks  of 
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pcmiogX'  ij^  u  a  common  dose,  and  it  has  been  nven  ibr  weeks 
m  succession  in  doses  of  gr.  yi,  three  times  daily.  As  an  aUnmteni 
loHoUy  the  strength  of  the  solution  varies  from  gr.  j  to  gr.  ti  or 
gr.  yiii  in  f  tj  of  water. 

Incompatibles, — It  is  not  likely  to  be  prescribed  with  anj  in- 
compatible substance.  It  is  generally  given  in  the  form  of  pills, 
with  opium,  and  they  should  not  be  ma^e  long  before  being  used. 
1£  made  with  bread  crumbs,  they  very  quickly  become  hard. 


PRiEPARATA  E  FERRO. 

PREPARATIONS  OP   IRON. 

FERRUM. 
Ibon.     Symb.  Fe.    Eq.  28. 

Remarks. — Iron  is  so  well  known  as  not  to  require  description. 
Its  sp.  ffr.  is  7'7.  It  is  readily  oxidised  and  dissolved  by  dHate 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  is  also  rapidly  oxidised  or  becomes  nut^^  when 
exposed  to  the  joint  action  of  air  and  moisture.  Perfectly  bright 
iron  remains  unacted  upon  by  water,  if  air  is  entirely  excluded. 
Iron  forms  two  definite  compounds  with  oxygen,  both  of  whidh 
form  the  bases  of  salts.  It  combines  with  I  eq.  of  oxygen,  forming 
protoxide ;  and  with  1  \  eq.  of  oxygen  forming  sesquioxide.  The 
protoxide  has  a  remarkable  af&nity  for  more  oxygen,  which  it 
absorbs  from  the  air  and  becomes  converted  into  sesquioxide. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  It  is  probable  that  metallic  iron  does 
not  possess  any  medicinal  powers,  but  it  b  so  reudily  oxidised  br 
the  gastric  juices  that  decided  cflTeets  arc  produced,  even  when  it 
is  aaministcred  in  the  metallic  form ;  especially  if  acid  wines  or 
other  liquors  are  taken  at  the  same  time.  Its  oxidation  is  accom- 
panied with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  which  gives  rise  to  offensive 
and  disagreeable  eructations.  It  is  almost  the  only  metal  the 
compounds  of  which  do  not  possess  poisonous  properties  when 
given  in  an  overdose.  In  making  this  statement  it  is  not,  however, 
to  be  supposed  that  injurious  consequences  are  never  produced 
by  the  compounds  of  iron ;  on  the  contrary,  if  too  long  continued 
or  injudiciously  administered,  they  induce  feverishness,  and  in 
some  cases  excite  irritability  of  the  bowels,  and  cause  diarrhoea. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  tinctura  fcrri  sesquichloridi. 

Tests.  —  The  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  are  distinguished  by 
forming  a  blue  precipitate  with  solution  of  prussiate  (ferrocyanide) 
of  potash,  whicn  is  pale  at  first,  but  rai)idly  becomes  deep  blue 
(Prussian  blue)  ;  they  also  form  a  blue,  brown,  or  black  solution  or 
precipitate  (according  to  the  degree  of  dilution),  with  tinctui*e  of 
galls  (tannic  acid),  which  is  also  pale  at  first,  but  becomes  darker 
on  exposure  to  the  air.    Solution  of  potash  or  of  carbonate  of 
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Sotash  produces  a  dirtj  green  precipitate,  which  quickly  becomes 
rown  or  black. 
Oeneral  medicinal  effects  of  the  compounds  of  iron,  -^  Tonic ;  and 
some  of  them  are  also  styptic ;  emmenagogtie ;  and  antiperiodic. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  cases  in  which  tonics  are  pre- 
scribed :  one,  in  which  there  is  considerable  fulness  of  habit,  with 
florid  complexion,  and  a  tendency  to  febrile  or  nervous  excite- 
ment, but  without  much  real  power;  the  other,  in  which  the 
countenance  is  pale  and  bloodless,  and  there  is  much  less  ap- 
pearance of  strength  —  that  condition  which  is  usually  termed 
anamia.  In  the  first  of  these,  iron  tonics  are  not  generally  so 
suitable  as  in  the  second,  since  they  frequently  excite  feverishness, 
and  derange  the  digestive  or^ns,  occasioning  headache  and  un- 
easiness in  the  stomach  and  boweb.  The  pallor  and  debility  of 
chlorosis  and  antemia  depend  upon  the  want  of  iron,  which  is  the 
colouring  principle  in  tne  red  particles  of  the  blood;  and  the 
beneficial  effects  derived  from  the  use  of  this  metal  arise  from  its 
supplying  this  essential  ingredient  See  also  Mangan.  Binox.  Med. 
Props. 

The  emmenagoffue  properties  of  the  compounds  of  this  metal 
are  dependent  rather  upon  their  tonic  effects  than  upon  any  direct 
influence  exerted  over  the  uterus.  As  the  general  health  improves, 
natural  secretions  previously  deficient  are  increased,  and  thus  the 
menstrual  discharge  is  restored  in  cases  of  chlorosis.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  secretions  are  excessive,  owing  to  debility,  the  restora- 
tion of  vigour  to  the  system  reduces  them  to  the  natural  standard ; 
and  thus  menorrhagia  is  checked  by  the  administration  of  tonics. 
If,  however,  profuse  menstrual  discharge  is  dependent  on  plethora, 
it  is  evident  that  thb  class  of  remedies  can  only  increase  the  mis- 
chief. Iron  tonics  increase  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  have 
a  tendency  to  cause  headache ;  they  also  excite  so  much  feverishness 
as  to  be  often  inadmissible  in  phthysis  and  some  other  diseases,  in 
which,  from  the  degree  of  debility,  they  might  seem  to  be  indicated. 
As  antiperiodics^  they  sometimes  act  with  remarkably  good  effect  in 
periodic  neuralgia,  whilst  at  other  times  they  are  quite  ineffi- 
cacious. In  ague  they  have  been  entirely  superseded  by  arsenio 
and  the  preparations  of  cinchona,  but  in  some  cases  these  remedies 
produce  no  benefit  until  conjoined  with  some  form  of  iron.  Some 
of  the  preparations  of  iron  possess  great  styptic  powers,  which  will 
be  noticed  under  the  head  of  the  particular  articles.  The  fasces  are 
rendered  dark  or  black  by  nearly  all  the  preparations  of  iron,  and 
constipation  is  frequently  induced. 

Uses, — These  will  be  noticed  under  the  respective  preparations. 
The  only  purpose  to  which  iron  in  the  mass  is  applied,  is  for  the 

E reduction  of  a  slough  by  means  of  the  actual  cautery.  This  is 
y  many  persons  considered  to  be  a  barbarous  and  unjustifiable 
operation,  and  it  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  this  country  for  a  lon^ 
period.  Its  employment  is  now  in  some  d^ree  reviving,  and 
several  opportunities  for  comparing  its  effects  with  those  of  caustic 
potash  have  satisfied  me  that  less  pain  upon  the  whole  is  sufi*ered 
from  this  than  from  the  potash,  and  that  in  many  chronic  afiec- 
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tions  the  ultimate  effects  are  better.  I  have  seen  much  roliei 
follow  its  employment  in  the  Co.  Dublin  Hospital,  for  very  ob- 
stinate rheumatism  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  for  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  hip,  which  had  not  been  benefited  bv  two  issues  made 
in  the  usual  wa^.  At  Guy*s  Hospital  this  plan  has  been  adopted 
several  times  with  satisfactory  results. 

M.  Notta  has  published  the  result  of  several  cases  of  sciatica  and 
other  forms  of  neuralgia  treated  by  the  actual  cautery  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  affected  part  was  crossed  two,  three,  or  four 
times  with  a  thin  iron  heated  to  whiteness,  after  which  it  was  covered 
by  compresses  dipped  in  cold  water.  The  subsequent  pain  was 
inconsiderable.  ^^The  most  remarkable  effect  was  the  notable 
relief  of  the  pain.  Six  of  the  patients  were  previously  quite  unable 
to  walk,  but  in  5  or  6  hours  tne  limb  could  be  moved  with  facility, 
and  in  24  or  48  hours  the  darting  pain  had  disappeared.  Of  the  13 
patients  so  treated  10  were  perfectlv  cured,  2  were  much  relieved, 
and  1  only  derived  no  benefit." — {Hanking*8  Abs,  vol.  vii.  p.  27.) 

In  usinff  the  actual  cautery,  the  skin  surrounding  the  part  to 
which  the  u*on  is  to  be  applied,  is  to  be  defended  by  one  or  two 
thicknesses  of  dry  leather,  m  which  a  hole  has  been  cut,  of  a  size 
equal  to  the  space  intended  to  be  cauterised ;  the  iron  should  be 
at  a  full  red  heat,  and  must  not  be  applied  more  than  two  or  three 
seconds.  The  issue  resulting  from  actual  cautery  is  smaller 
than  the  part  cauterised,  rather  than  being  larger,  as  b  the  case 
with  issues  formed  by  potash  or  nitric  acid. 

Firing, — This  method  was  hitroduced  in  1826  by  Sir  A.  Carlisle, 
but  fell  mto  disuse  until  it  was  lately  revived  by  Dr.  Corrigan,  and 
it  has  since  been  tried  and  favourably  reported  upon  by  Dr.  Day 
and  others,  whose  reports,  contained  in  the  13th  and  20th  vols,  of 
Braith.  Ketrosp.,  wul  repav  perusal :  the  method  is  very  simple, 
and  is  scarcely  accompanied  by  pain.  Dr.  Corrigan  s  appa- 
ratus, which  answers  very  well,  consists  of  2iflat  disk  of  iron,  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  at  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  thick  iron  wire,  which  projects  about  two  inches  from  a 
wooden  handle.  The  disk  is  heated  in  the  fiame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp 
until  the  wire  feeb  uncomfortably  hot  to  the  fingers  when  held  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  from  the  button.  The  flat  face  of  the 
instrument  is  then  rapidly  and  lightly  applied,  by  repeated  touches, 
over  the  course  of  the  affected  nerve,  or  over  the  part  suffering  from 
rheumatism  or  from  neuralgic  pain.  If  lightly  applied,  and  almost 
instantly  removed  to  another  portion  of  the  skin,  it  merely  produces 
a  wiiite,  polished,  glistening  appearance,  without  raising  a  blister  or 
exciting  more  than  slight  pain,  and  it  leaves  no  scar.  A.  flat  face 
to  the  instrument  is  important,  that  no  pressure  may  be  requisite 
for  obtaining  the  whole  effect ;  whilst,  if  the  face  is  convex,  only  a 
small  portion  of  it  will  come  in  contact  with  the  skin  unless  con- 
siderable pressure  is  used.  The  whole  operation  does  not  generally 
occupy  more  than  a  minute,  and  once  heating  the  iron  usually 
suffices  even  for  the  whole  of  the  loins  in  lumbago,  or  the  thigh  in 
sciatica.  The  cases  in  which  it  has  been  used  are  neuralgia^  wherever 
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■itnated,  facial,  lumbar,  or  sciatic ;  lumbago^  spraing^  atid  para^ 
iysit ;  and  numerous  reports  attest  the  speed j  and  permanent  im* 
provement  obtained  by  means  of  it.  Patients  have  been  at  once 
freed  from  the  recurrence  of  tic  douloureux,  and  from  being  carried 
into  the  operator*8  house  have  walked  out  with  case.  Some<- 
times  two  or  three  applications  are  necessary.  The  chief  objection 
to  its  employment  appears  to  be  the  uniform  and  marrellous  success 
reported,  which  creates  a  suspicion  that  there  maj  be  a  little  over- 
colouring  in  the  reports.  I  have,  however,  frequently  used  it 
myself,  and  have  been  suiprised  at  the  benefit  resultme  immediately 
iipoQ  its  employment.  I  cannot  entirely  confirm  l£e  statements 
about  the  **  verv  slight  pain "  produced,  as  it  has  generally  been 
spoken  of  as  sharp  though  transient,  and  the  rdief  has  been  so 
great  that  the  patients  have  themselves  wished  the  iron  to  be  re* 
applied  on  a  return  of  the  pain  at  a  subsequent  time. 

Oalvanic  cautery,  —  The  employment  of  a  galvanic  batterer,  as  a 
means  of  applying  the  actual  cautery  to  parts  of  the  body  difficult 
of  access,  was  first,  I  believe,  proposed  by  Mr.  Marshall,  and  it  has 
been  adopted  by  other  surgeons  with  advanta^^e.  It  depends  upon 
the  fact,  that  if  a  powerfufcurrent  of  ^vanic  electricity  is  passed 
along  a  fine  wire,  especially  a  fine  platinum  one,  the  wire  becomes 
red  hot,  if  it  is  small  enough  and  the  battery  is  sufficiently  powerful. 
In  such  cases,  then,  as  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  introduce  a  heated  wire  before  it  has  time  to  coo],  a  loop  of  fine 
platinum  wire  is  introduced  at  leisure  whilst  it  is  still  cold  and  un- 
connected with  the  battery.  When  every  thing  is  properly  arranged, 
a  connection  is  then  made  with  the  battery,  and  the  wire  becomes 
red  hot,  and  may  be  maintained  at  this  temperature  for  any  desired 
period.  When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  connection  with  the 
battery  is  broken,  and  the  wire  becomes  cold  and  may  be  withdrawn. 
Mr.  Ellis  has  proposed  that  the  platinum  wire  should  be  coiled 
round  a  slender  porcelain  rod,  by  which  means  it  is  more  easily 
introduced,  and  tne  heat  is  more  efiectively  applied.  In  order  to 
attain  a  sufficient  red  heat,  a  powerful  battery  is  necessary,  —  at 
least  12  good-sized  pairs  of  plates  of  a  Smee's  battery,  or  8  cells  of  a 
Groves*s  battery,  being  necessary.  It  is  probable  that  this  mode  of 
operating  will  not  extend  much  beyond  hospital  practice,  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  the  application  being  very  great ;  but  for 
further  details  I  must  refer  to  Mar8hall*s  paper  in  the  Med.  Chir. 
Trans.  1851,  and  to  Ellis's  paper  in  the  Lancet  for  November,  1 853, 
p.  503. 

Acupuncture.  —  To  the  question  "What  is  the  best  anodyne  for 
a  teetning  infant?**  the  answer  "Cold  steel  in  the  shape  of  a  gum 
lancet-,**  is  a  truth  expressed  under  the  form  of  a  pleasantry  ;  and 
to  describe  acupuncture  as  an  anodyne  would  be  to  speak  in  a 
similar  strain ;  nevertheless  its  effects  cannot  be  designated  by  any 
Other  tide,  though  how  it  acts  we  are  cjuite  ignorant.  Tho 
operation  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  consists  m  pushing  needles,  so 
strong  as  to  be  free  from  danger  of  breaking,  an  inch  or  a  couple 
of  inches  into  the  flesh  in  a  part  affected  with  neuralgia,  and 
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allowing  them  to  remain  there  for  a  couple  of  honzi  or  loiwer.  !■ 
sciatica,  obitinaie  lumbago,  and  other  neuralgic  aflfectioii%&e  noil 
remarkable  and  speedy  relief  to  the  pain  is  frequentlj  prodaeed. 
This  was  a  fashionable  plan  of  treatment  at  one  time^  w£en  luw^lit 
into  note  by  Dr.  EUiotson ;  but  though  it  is  occaaioBallT  reMMled  lo^ 
it  has  now  fallen  into  almost  entire  disuse.  Several  cases  htm, 
however,  been  reported  by  Dr.  Belcombe  of  York  witbin  tka  latl 
year  or  two,  in  which  he  employed  two  needles  with  success  in  ob- 
stinate neuralgic  afifections;  and  I  have  seen  a  patient  walk  witfaoat 
difficulty,  after  the  insertion  of  three,  who  oad  been  unable  is 
straighten  his  back  for  several  weeks  previously,  from  obstiasis 
lumbago.  It  is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  necessary  to  repeat  tbs 
insertion  of  the  needles  two  or  three  times. 

FERRI  RAMENTURA. 

Ibok  FUJHOS. 
Femim  in  fila  tractmn.    Iron  Wire. 

AdulieratioTiM, — There  is  no  probability  of  iron  filings  being  in- 
tentionally adulterated ;  but  if  obtained  from  a  whitesmith  s  SLop^ 
they  are  not  unlikely  to  be  accidentally  mixed  with  eajpfpet  or 
brass  filings.  Thev  can  be  easily  and  entirely  separated  from  these 
and  any  accidental  impurities  by  a  common  macnet,  whidi  will 
remove  the  iron,  whilst  all  other  substances  are  left  behind. 

Mediciiud  properties  and  uses. —  The  chief  purpose  for  whidh 
they  are  used  is  to  destroy  the  small  thread  worms  (Ascaris  Termi- 
culoris  or  oxyuris).  Perhaps  they  act  by  causing  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  in  the  bowels,  which  kills  the  worms.  They  may  also^  by 
improving  the  health,  lessen  the  undue  secretion  of  mucus  upon 
which  the  formation  of  worms  of^en  depends.  Iron  filings  have  beoi 
proposed  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  salts  of  copper, 
but  their  efficacy  is  probably  theoretical  rather  than  real. 

Dose  and  administration.  —  They  are  usually  mixed  with  treads 
to  a  convenient  degree  of  thickness,  and  a  tea-spoonful  may  ba 
given  every  night,  or  night  and  morning. 

FERRI  PULVIS,  D. 

FoWDEBEJ>  IbON. 

Synonyme,    Quevenne*8  Iron.    Fcr  reduit. 

Take  of  Peroxide  of  iron, 

Zinc,  in  small  pieces. 
Oil  of  vitriol. 

Water,  of  each  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Introduce  into  a  gun-barrel  as  much  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  as 
will  occupy  the  length  of  about  ten  inches,  confining  it  to  the 
middle  portion  of  the  barrel  bv  plugs  of  asbestos.    Let  the  gun- 
barrel  oe  now  placed  in  such  a  furnace  as  is  used  for  organic 
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aoce  and  a  resemblance  to  filings,  I  sBouId  not  condenm  m 
ipecimen  as  either  carelessly  or  fraadalentlr  prepared  because  s 
hide  red  oxide  might  be  present  in  it.  Much  oxide  would  indicati» 
carelessness  at  any  rate,  but  as  it  slowlj  oxidises  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  there  may  easily  be  a  mixture  of  the  two  oxides,  constituting 
the  magnetic  oxide,  without  any  imputation  upon  the  chemist 
preparing  it. 

Medicinal  properties  and  rues. — This  preparation  has  not  at 
present  come  mto  much  use  in  this  country ;  but  under  the  name  of 
"  Fer  reduit "  or  "  Fer  r^duit  par  hydrog^ne  "  it  has  been  employed 
in  France  in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  and  ansmia,  in  doses  of 
gr.  ii  several  times  a  day.  It  is  supposed  to  act  more  faTOurablj 
than  Other  ferruginous  preparations ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  anjr 
convincing  testimony  in  support  of  tJiis  supposition. 

Dote,  —  Gr.  ii  made  into  pills,  several  tunes  a  day. 


FERRI  SESQUIOXYDUM,  L.D.E. 
Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

Synonyme,    Ferri  Oxydum  Kubrum,  E,    Ferri  (Sub-)carbona8, 1>. 
Fcrri  Rubigo.    Crocus  Martis.    Colcothar.    Crocus.    Rouge. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  iron,  four  pounds. 

Carbonate   of  soda,   four  pounds  and  two 

ounces  ^fc.  v,  2>.  E.\ 
Water,  boiling,  six  gallons. 
Dissolve  the  sulphate  and  carbonate,  separately,  in 
three  gallons  of  water ;  then  mix  the  liquors  together^ 
still  hot,  and  set  them  bj,  that  what  is  thrown  down 
may  subside.  The  supernatant  liquor  being  poured  off, 
wash  this  often  with  water,  and  dry  it. 

D.  E,  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  calico  filter,  and  wash  till  the 
washings  scarcely  afiect  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes.  Dry  over  a 
vapour-bath,  E.    Dry  by  a  heat  not  above  212^,  D, 

Decompontion,  —  When  sulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
in  solution,  are  mixed  together,  both  are  decomposed ;  the  car- 
bonic acid  combines  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
of  the  sidphate  of  iron  combines  with  the  soda  to  form  sulphate  of 
soda  which  remains  in  solution,  whilst  the  carbonate  of  iron  falla 
as  a  precipitate. 

Materialf.  Resulti. 

Carbonate  of  «h1.  f  ^^——^ I==-Sulpha.e  of  so<U. 


Sulphate  of  iron    -{ffiT^jf 


Carbonate  of  iron  / .. 
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•  The  carbonate  of  iron  dowlj  sabsides  as  a  green,  very  bulkjr^ 
hydrated  precipitate.  During  the  washing,  and  atill  more  dming 
the  drying,  it  loses  its  green  colour,  and  becomes  brown  or  red- 
dish-yellow, owing  to  me  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  from  the  air,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  sesqui^ 
oxide  of  iron. 

Materialf.  Result*. 

1  eq.  carbonic  acid/. 


1  eq.carbonate  f  K^J^^^^^J^^ 

of  iron       -i  f}^-'?SP''^ 
t  ^  1  eq.  iron  —  — . 


1  eq.  oxygen  (from  the  air) ^^^^  1  eq.  sesqnioxlde  of  iron. 

No  specific  directions  are  ^ven  by  the  London  College  for  the 
mode  of  drying  it,  and  considerable  difference  in  the  appearance 
results  from  the  different  methods  by  which  this  is  effected,  if  it 
is  perfectly  dried  in  a  steam-bath,  it  Is  less  red  than  if  it  is  nearly 
dried  in  this  way,  and  then  put  into  a  furnace  and  exposed  to  a 
yery  hi^h  temperature. 

A  different  method  is  frequently  adopted  as  being  cheaper. 
The  sulphate  of  iron  is  first  dried  to  expel  the  water  of  crystal- 
lisation and  is  afterwards  heated  in  a  furnace  until  acid  fumea 
cease  to  be  evolved.  In  this  way  the  sulphuric  acid  is  decom- 
posed, and  the  iron  becomes  further  oxidised,  and  converted  into 
sesquioxide,  whilst  the  sulphurous  acid  escapes  as  gas. 

Material!.  Result!, 

r  ( 1  eq.  fulphnrlc  add •   7  * 

2  eoji.  fulphate  I  <  f  1  •<!•  sulphurout  add J  *  * 

or  iron        -^  (I  eq*  sulphuric  acid  {  I  eq.  oxygen  v,,^^^ 

[aeqi.  oxide  of  Iron     [j  Jj;;?ro?!^^^^^.2eqt.»e«iuloxldeof  Iron. 

Properties,  —  Sesquioxide  of  iron  has  a  reddish-brown  or  yellow 
colour,  but  no  two  samples  are  exactly  alike.  The  higher  the 
heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  the  redder  the  colour.  When 
prepared  according  to  the  rharmacopceia  it  has  a  styptic  taste; 
when  prepared  by  calcination  it  is  tasteless  (Pereim).  It  gene- 
rally contains  a  small  reminder  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  there- 
fore slightly  effervesces  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  by 
which  it  is  almost  enUrely  dissolved.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
is  not  magnetic. 

Composition.  —  Sesquioxide  of  iron  consists  of 

1  eq.  u-on,  28;  1 J  eq.  oxygen,  12=FeO^*;  eq.  40,  or  Pe'O*;  eq.  80, 

with  a  small  and  variable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Powders  for  which  it  may  be  mistakeru  —  Precipitated  tersulphwret 
of  antimony ;  binoxide  of  mercury.  It  can  scarcely  be  mistaken 
for  red  lead,  biniodide  of  mercury,  or  vermillion  (bisulphuret  of 
mercury).  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mercurial  compound 
by  being  much  lighter  and  not  volatile  when  heated,  and  from  the 
antimonial  one  by  the  difference  of  colour  and  the  effect  of  tests. 

Characters   and   tests. — It   is   dissolved  by  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  almost  without  effervesceuoe,  and  id 
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again  thrown  down  by  potash*  The  strained  liquor 
is  then  free  from  colour;  and  hydrosulphuric  acid 
or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  being  added^  it  is  not 
coloured. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  is  not  liable  to  fraudulent  adulterations,  and 
the  tests  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  almost  unnecessary.  It  some- 
times contains  a  little  sulphate  of  soda  from  imperfect  wtMogf 
which  imparts  a  bitter  taste  to  what  ought  to  be  nearlj  tasteless ; 
but  this  is  quite  immaterial  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view. 

Medidwu  properties,  —  Tanic^  resembling  those  of  the  lerra- 
ffinous  compounds  generally.  (See  Fbbbum,  p.  446.)  It  is  the 
least  active  of  any  of  this  class,  owing  to  its  ins(uubilit^. 

Uses. —  Chlorosis  and  aruBmial  states  generally.  It  is,  however, 
ehiefly  used  in  chorea^  and  in  tic  eUndaureuXj  in  which  it  sometimes 
produces  surprisingly  good  efieets  in  a  short  time.  Its  contmmed 
employment  is  not  of  much  use,  if  it  does  not  quicJdy  show  a  bene- 
ficiol  action.     It  sometimes  fails  to  do  any  good. 

Doses  and  administration,  —  Sesquioxide  of  iron  is  generally 
made  into  an  electuary  with  treacle,  but  it  may  be  suspended  for  a 
few  moments  in  water  alone.  The  usual  dose  is  gr.  x  to  5n; 
but  in  chorea,  and  especially  in  tic  douloureux,  the  most  outrageous 
doses  have  been  given,  —  from  5j  to  ^s,  several  times  daily.  I 
recollect  having  seen  the  report  of  a  post-mortem  examination  in 
one  of  these  cases,  in  which  an  immense  quantity  was  found 
accumulated  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  but  I  cannot  recall  the 
name  of  the  authonty .  There  is  no  reasonable  prospect  that Jbs 
of  so  insoluble  a  substance  will  do  good  if  ^  or  5j  fails.  'Ae 
only  effect  will  be  to  overload  and  disorder  the  stomach.  An 
i>ccasional  aperient  ought  to  be  given  during  the  administraUon  of 
this  medicine. 


FERRI  PEROXYDUM,  D. 
Peboxide  or  Ison. 

Take  of  Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  any  convenient  quantity. 

Heat  it  on  paper  in  an  oven  till  dry  to  the  touch,  and  then 
place  it  in  a  crucible,  and  heat  it  for  a  few  minutes  to  dull 
redness. 

By  this  process  of  the  Dublin  Ph.  the  water  is  simply  expelled 
fVom  sesquioxide  of  iron  previously  in  a  moist  state.  (See  Fbsbi 
Pbroxtd.  Htdbat.  below.) 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  Same  as  those  of  Ferri  sesquioz. 
(above). 
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FERRI  PEROXTDUM  HYDRATUM,!).;  FERRUGO,  J^, 

Htdbatsq  Pxboxidb  or  Ibor. 

Take  of  Solpliate  of  iron,  eight  ounces. 

Pure  sulphuric  acid,  six  fluid  drachms. 
Pure  nitric  acid,  half  a  fluid  ounce. 
Solution  of  caustic  potash,  two  pints. 
Distilled  water,  tweire  fluid  ounces. 

JE.  Sulphate  of  iron,  Jiv ;  Commercial  sulphuric  add,  f5iiJM ; 
Nitric  acid  (commercial),  £^\x ;  Stronger  aqua ammonis,  f  Jiijss ; 
Water,  Oij. 

To  ten  ounces  of  the  water  add  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolve 
the  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  mixture,  witn  the  aid  of  heat.  Mix 
the  nitric  acid  with  the  remainder  of  the  water;  and,  haying 
added  the  diluted  acid  to  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  concen- 
trate by  boiling,  until,  upon  the  sudden  disengagement  of  much 
gas,  the  liquid  passes  from  a  dark  to  a  red  ccSour.  Let  thb  be 
now  poured  into  the  solution  of  caustic  potash ;  and,  when  the 
mixture  has  been  well  stirred,  place  it  on  a  calico  Alter,  and  let 
the  precipitate  be  washed  with  distilled  water  until  the  liquid 
which  passes  through  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
barium.  Lastly,  enclose  the  precipitate,  wnile  in  the  pasty  state, 
in  a  porcelain  pot,  whose  lid  is  made  air-tight  by  a  luting  of  lard, 
80  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation.  (^Tne  direc- 
tions of  Uie  Ed.  Ph.  are  essentially  the  same,  substituting  am- 
monia for  potash.) 

Decompositiott,  —  When  sulphate  of  iron  is  heated  with  nitric 
acid,  the  acid  gives  up  some  of  its  oxygen  to  the  iron,  and  chanset 
it  from  oxide  of  iron,  FeO,  into  sesquioxide,  FeO^^.  But  uiib 
new  oxide  requires  half  an  equivalent  more  sulphuric  acid ;  to 
supply  which  a  certain  quantity  is  directed  to  be  added  to  the 
solution  before  heating  it  with  the  nitric  acid.  Thb  acid,  having 
lost  part  of  its  oxygen,  is  converted  into  binoxide  of  nitro^n 
(nitrous  gas),  which  escapes  sometimes  suddenly.  The  solution 
now  contains  sesquisulphate  of  sesquioxide,  or  persulphate  of  per* 
oxide  of  iron ;  and,  on  adding  potash  or  ammonia,  the  alkali  sepa- 
rates the  acid,  and  the  peroxide  falls  as  a  bulky  red  or  orange 
precipitate,  combined  with  much  water.  When  this  has  been 
washed,  to  remove  the  sulphate  of  potash  or  ammonia,  it  consti- 
tutes the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron. 

Materials.  Bemilts. 

1  eq.  nitric  add  f^Ol N0«/. 

6 eqt.  sulphate   %6  FeO           "^^  FtfiO* or  6 FeO<^v 
oflron   -       -16  SO"  -^^_                                    \ 
9  eqs.  sulphuric  ackl ^""^^  9  SO^ ^  FcBO^-t-SSCP ;  or  6  (FeOi|,  1|S0>.) 

Or, 

1  eg.  nitric  add  f  1  •<•  n*^ro««  ^^  «»■ >  «l-  ^trom  gas/. 

I  «i|.  uiu^K  acNi  J  3  ^^  oxygen v. 

6  eqs.  sulpbata    f  6  eqs.  oxide  of  iron  .^i^  6  eqs.  sesquiox.  of  iron 

or  iron  -        •  1 6eqt.  sulphuric  acids.  V 

9  eqt.  sulphuric  add  ^  9  eqs.  sulphuric  acid —^  6eqs.perfulph.of  Iron 

aa  4 
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Second  part  oi  the  procetiy 

Materlab.  R« 

»  eq:  pcUah  or  ammomlM  ^^^  9eqi».mat»ui0  9ira/tMlki 

1  9q§.  pertul-  C3  «qs.  nUpbaric  acid " 

pnmte  of  Iron  1 3  eqs.  seaquloxide  of  iroa^^^i,^ 
W«t« ' -^*»  S  «|i,  hjdnUd  ■fmniwrMicfiw/. 

Medicinal  propertiet  and  uses. — There  is  odIt  one  pnrpcwe  for 
which  this  sabstonce  is  used ;  thAt  is,  as  ao  antidote  to  poisoning 
Inr  arsenic,  in  which  the  w^p^t  of  testimonj  prores  its  efficacj, 
though  there  are  many  conflicting  statements,  and  it  is  alauiit 
hnposiiible  to  account  for  its  efiect. 

Ihse. — The  efficacj  depends  upon  a  sufficiencjbdng  glTcn,  and 
therefore  a  table-spoonful  ought  to  be  swallowed  ererjlew  minutes. 
This  oxide  maj  oe  prepared,  extempore,  on  an  emergency,  hj 
adding  solution  of  ammonia  to  the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron^  and 
quicklj  washing  and  pressing  the  precipitate. 

FERRI  OXYDUM  (MAGNETICUM,  !>.)»  NIGRUM^  JD.  J?. 

Bi^CK,  OB  Maohbtic  Oxiob  or  Ibok. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  iron,  six  ounces. 

Commercial  sulphuric  acid,  two  fluid  drachms  and  two 

fluid  scruples. 
Pure  nitric  acid,  four  and  a  half  fluid  drachms. 
Stronger  aqua  ammoniie,  four  and  a  half  fluid  ounces 
(in^ead  of  this,  soL  of  potash,  twentj-seren  flnki 
ounces,  2>.). 
Bo2iiv  water,  three  pints. 
Dissolve  haU' the  sulphate  in  half  the  boiHng  water,  and  add  the 
sulphuric  acia ;  boil ;  add  the  nitric  acid  by  decrees,  booling  the 
liquid  after  each  addition,  briskly,  for  a  few  mmutes.    DissolTO 
the   rest  of  the  sulphate  in  the  rest  of  the  boiling  water;  mix 
thoroughly  the  two  solutions,  and  immediately  add  the  anunonis 
(potash,  Dj^  in  full  stream,  stirring  the  mixture  at  the  same  time 
briricly.    Collect  the  black  powder  on  a  calico  filter ;  wash  it  with 
water  till  the  washings  are  scarcely  precipitated  by  solution  at 
nitrate  of  barytes,  and  dry  at  a  heat  not  above  180^.    The  Dublin 
Fh.  directs  three  quarters  of  the  sulphate  to  be  converted  into 
peroxide,  as  in  Fbbbi  P£Box.  Htdbat.  p.  455.,  and  the  subse- 
quent steps  are  the  same  as  those  above  given. 

Decomposition, — ^In  the  above  case  the  first  portion  of  sulphate 
is  converted  into  a  salt  of  the  n^oxide  of  iron  (see  Fbbbi  Pbboxtb.  . 
Htdb.  p.  455.),  and  the  solutions,  after  being   mixed,  contain^  \ 
therefore,  a  salt  of  oeroxide,  FeO**,  and  a  salt  of />rotoxide,  FeO,  ' 
mixed  together.    When  an  alkali  (potash  or  ammonia)  is  added, 
it  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  two  oxides  are  pre- 
cipitated together  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  which  is  stronslv 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is  readily  dissolved  by  muriatic  acicL  • 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  — The  same  as  those  of  sesqoi- 
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oxide  of  iroD,  p.  454.,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  more  powerAil, 
owing  to  the  protoxide  of  iron  contained  in  it.    It  is  Belaom  used. 
Dote. — Gr.  r  to  3j. 

FEBBI  CARBONAS  CUM  SACCHARO,  L.D.E. 

Carbonate  of  Iron  with  Sugar. 

Synonyme,    Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharatum,  D,E. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  four  outices* 

Carbonate  of  soda,  four  ounces  and  a  quarter 

(5v,  D.E.). 
Sugar,  two  ounces* 
Boiling  distilled  water,  four  pints* 
DiBsolye  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  separately,  in 
two  pints  of  water.     Mix  the  solutions,  still  hot,  toge- 
ther, and  set  by  that  the  carbonate  of  iron  may  subside. 
Then,  haying  poured  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  wash 
the  precipitated  carbonate  frequently  with  water.     To 
this,  add  the  sugar  dissolved  in  two  fluid   ounces  of 
water,  and  evaporate  the  mixture  in  a  water-bath,  until 
the  powder  is  dry.     Keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  vesseL 

The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges  direct  the  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  iron,  aA;er  being  slightly  waslied,  to  be  squeezed  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  mixed  with  the  sugar,  previously  in 
a  fine  powder. 

DeconuMsition. — For  the  formation  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  see 
Febbi  Sbsquiox.  p.  452.  Sugar  possesses  the  property  of  pre- 
venting the  absorption  of  oxygen,  when  combined  with  carbonate 
of  iron,  and  in  uiis  case  it  is  combined  with  it  to  preserve  the 
carbonate  in  the  state  of  carbonate  of  the^otoxide  of  iron,  and 
prevent  the  metal  from  becoming  peroxidised.  The  salts  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron  are  generally  more  powerful  than  those  of  the 
peroxide.  As  the  carbonate  absorbs  oxygen  quickly,  even  during 
the  washing,  the  directions  of  the  Dublin  and  £din.  Coll.  for 
squeezing  out  the  water  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  are  better 
than  those  of  the  London  Coll.,  which  simply  desires  tiiat  the 
precipitate  shall  subside ;  but  it  is  so  bulky  and  settles  so  slowly, 
that  a  good  deal  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  before  this  is  completed. 

Properties.  —  Saccharated  carbonate  of  iron  is  a  coarse  powder 
of  a  oirty  dark  bottle-green  colour.  It  effervesces  freely  with 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  dissolves  in  it,  the  solution  answering  to 
the  tests  for  iron.    It  keeps  well  for  almost  any  length  of  time. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — Its  properties  are  those  of  iron 
tonics  generally,  and  it  ia  used  in  the  same  cases  as  ferri  seequi* 
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Qxyd.  p.  452.,  but  being  much  more  active,  the  dose  is  propor- 
tioiudlj  smaller. 

Do$e.  —  Gr.  ij  to  er.  v  or  gr.  x.  Christison  says,  gr.  t  to  gr.  xxz. 
I  have  frequently  found  that  five  grains  have  produced  headache ; 
and  have  never  required,  and  have  therefore  never  used,  the  larger 
doses  which  he  mentions. 


FERRI  SULPHAS,  Z.  D.  E. 
Sulphate  of  Iron. 

Syrumyme.    Sal  Martis.    Fcmun  Yitriolatum.  Copperas.  Green  VitrioL 

Take  of  Commercial  sulphate  of  iron,  four  pounds. 

Sulphuric  aci(l>  a  fluid  ounce. 

Iron  wire^  an  ounce. 

Distilled  water,  four  pints. 
Mix  the  acid  with  the  water^  and  add  the  sulphate 
and  iron  to  them ;  then  apply  heat,  frequently  stirrings 
until  the  sulphate  is  dissolved.  Strain  the  solution 
whilst  still  hot,  and  set  aside  that  crystals  may  form. 
Evaporate  the  liquid  which  is  poured  off*,  that  it  may 
again  pass  into  crystals.     Dry  them  all. 

The  Edinburgh  College  merely  directs  the  crystals  to  be  dis* 
solved  in  water  acidulated  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  re- 
crystallised. 

D,  Take  of  iron  wire,  Jiv ;  Sulphuric  acid,  f  Jiv ;  Water,  Qjss. 
Dissolve  the  iron  in  the  acid  mixed  with  the  water,  applymg 
heat,  when  bubbles  of  gas  cease  to  escape ;  filter ;  evaporate,  that 
crystals  may  form,  and  dry  them  upon  a  porous  brick. 

When  iron  is  immersed  in  water,  with  exposure  to  the  air,  it 
gJowly  becomes  oxidised.  When,  however,  it  is  immersed  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  rapidly  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the  water, 
and  the  hydrogen  from  tne  decomposed  water  is  set  free.  The 
sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  forms  sulphate 
of  iron. 

MaterUlt.  Resulti. 

w-f Ar  /  Hydrogen— — Hydrogen  / . 

*^"®'  lOxygen  --,_        ^  .,     ^ . 

Iron       ;      ^^     ^"^---^  Oxide  of  iron__ 

Snlphnric  acid ^^      *>  Sulphate  of  iron. 

Commercial  sulphate  of  iron  is  sometimes  brown  instead  of  green, 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  its  conversion  from  Uie 
green  protoxide  to  tne  brown  or  red  peroxide.  When  it  is  exposed 
to  noMceni  hydrogen,  or  hydrogen  at  the  moment  of  being  set  free, 
the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  excess  of  oxygen,  and  forms 
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water,  whilst  the  peroxide  is  reduced  agaia  to  the  state  of  pro* 
toxide.  The  London  CoU^e,  therefore,  directs  the  solution  of  the 
iron  in  the  sulphuric  acid  for  the  sake  of  the  hydrogen,  which  is 
evolved.  The  Dublin  College  cares  nothing  about  tne  hydrogen, 
but  directs  the  process  for  the  sake  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  which 
remains. 

Properties, — Sulphate  of  iron  forms  green  crystals,  whidi  soon 
become  yellow  at  the  angles,  from  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
primary  form  is  an  oblique  rhombic  priem^  and  the  crystals  are 
generally  exactly  similar  in  size  and  figure  to  those  of  citric 
acid,  as  drawn'  at  page  78.  They  are  readily  soluble  in  water, 
and  the  solution,  which  is  at  first  green,  rapidly  becomes  brown, 
and  soon  deposits  a  sediment  of  brown  or  yellow  subsulphate  of 
aesquioxide  of  iron.  On  this  account,  both  the  crystals  and  the 
solution  ought  to  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  air.  When 
exposed  to  a  moderate  heat^  they  lose  most  of  their  water  of  crys- 
tallisation, and  become  white  and  powdery.  At  a  high  tempe- 
rature they  are  decomposed,  and  converted  into  the  sesquioxide, 
as  is  more  fully  described  under  that  article,  p.  452. 

Compoeition. — Crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron  consist  of 

1  eq-  oxide  of  iron,  36 ;  1  eq.  sulphuric  acid,  40 ;  7  eqs.  water  63 

=FeO,SC)3,7HO ;  eq.  139;  or 

1  eq.  iron,  28 ;  1  cq.  oxysulphion,  48 ;  7  eqs.  water,  63 
=Fe,S0S7H0;  eq.  139; 

forming  oxysulphion  of  iron,  or  sulphatoxide  of  iron.  (See  Salts, 
p.  383.) 

Characters  and  tests. — Bluish-green.     It  is  dissolved 
bv  water. 

AduUerotions. — Sulphate  of  iron  is  not  likely  to  be  purposely 
adulterated ;  but  owing  to  careless  preparation,  or  to  exposure  to 
the  air,  it  msy  contain  sesquioxide  of  iron.  If  this  is  the  case, 
its  angles  will  be  yellow  or  brown,  and  it  will  have  lost  its 
translucency.  If  the  crystals  are  clear  green  and  translucent, 
they  may  generally  be  considered  to  be  pure. 

SaUt  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken. — -jK'one.  The  green  colour 
of  its  crystals  distinguishes  it  from  every  salt  contained  in  the 
FharmacopGeia. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Tonic ;  emmenagogue.  It  agrees 
in  its  properties  with  those  of  the  compounds  of  iron  generally. 
Being  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  it  is  more  active  than  the  ses- 
quioxide, and  is  therefore  given  in  smaller  doses.  It  does  not 
exert  so  much  influence  over  periodic  pains  as  that  preparation, 
but  is  more  frequently  given  as  a  general  tonic,  and  in  cases  of 
uterine  derangement.  It  does  not  possess  any  directly  emmena- 
gogue powers,  but  frequently  occasions  the  establishment  of  the 
menstrual  discharge  in  chlorosis^  by  restoring  the  general  health. 
It  is  oflen  used  as  an  astringent  application  to  ringworm  of  the 
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scalp,  in  the  fonn  of  common  black  writing  ink,  which  is  a  com* 
pound  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  infusion  of  galls,  and  on  the  Ck>n- 
tinent  a  solution  of  the  common  sulphate  is  frequently  appUed  aa 
a  lotion  in  erysipelas  (1  part  in  15  of  water).  It  blackens  the 
iiaeces  more  than  any  of  the  preparations  of  iron. 

Do$e  and  admitdstration, — Sulphate  of  iron  is  generally  given 
in  the  form  of  mixture  in  the  formula  ''mist,  ferri  comp.,**  or  in 
that  of  pills.  In  the  latter,  it  ought  to  be  very  finely  powdered, 
and  compounded  with  treacle  and  some  fine  powder,  as  myrrh 
or  liquorice.  In  the  pil.  ferri  co.,  of  which  it  forms  a  con« 
stituent,  it  is  convertea  into  carbonate.  They  oiight  not  to  be 
prepared  long  before  being  used.  The  usual  dose  is  gr.  ij  to 
gr.  v ;  but  in  the  following  form  it  may  be  giyen  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  chlorosis,  in  much  larger  doses,  viz.  in  such  aa  cor- 
respond with  gr.  X  or  gr.  xv  of  the  crystallised  sulphate. 

incompatibies. — Sulphate  of  iron  should  not  be  prescribed  with 
any  bitter  extract  in  the  form  of  pill,  nor  with  bitter  infusions, 
except  those  of  calumba  and  quassia.  Sulphuric  acid  ma/  be 
given  in  conjunction  with  it,  but  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a 
persalt,  and  should  therefore  be  avoided.  Alkalies  and  alkaline 
carbonates  decompose  it;  but  they  are  sometimes  intenUonallj 
combined  with  it,  as  in  the  pil.  ferri  co.  and  the  mist, 
ferri  co. 

FERBI  SULPHAJ5  EXSICCATUM,  n.E, 
Dbibd  Sulphate  of  Ibon. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  iron  any  convenient  quantity,  and  heat  it 
moderately  (400^,  2>.),  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  till  it  is  converted 
into  a  dry  greyish-white  mass,  which  is  to  be  rubbed  to  powder. 

Remarks. — By  this  operation,  the  salt  merely  loses  its  water  of 
crystallisation,  which  amounts  to  nearly  half  its  weight,  and  be- 
comes proportionally  stronger.  It  is  found  to  answer  better  in 
some  cases  of  chlorosis  than  the  ordinary  sulphate,  and  has  been 
highly  commended  by  Dr.  Guy,  in  amenorrhoea,  in  preference  to 
the  undried  salt. 

Dose.  — It  may  be  given  to  the  extent  of  gr.  x  to  gr.  xv,  in 
pills,  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

FERRI  SULPHAS  GRANULATUM,  D. 
GrakvjaAted  Sulphate  of  Ibon. 

Proceed  at  first  as  in  making  sulphate  of  iron,  but  instead  of 
evaporating  and  crystallising  the  solution,  filter  it  whilst  hot  into 
rectified  spirit,  and  stir  it  constantly,  that,  as  it  cools,  the  sulphate 
may  form  minute  granular  crystals. 

Medieinal  properties  and  uses.  —  I  am  not  aware  of  any  p^^r- 
ticular,  except  tne  expense,  in  which  this  preparation  differs  nrom 
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cnrdinarj  sulphate  of  iron.    Its  properties,  uses,  uid  closes  are  the 
same. 

FERRI  PERCYANIDUM. 

Febctanidb  of  Ibon.    (Not  Off.) 

Sjfnonyme,    Ferrosesquicyanide  of  IroD.    Ferri  Cyannretimi.    Ftnsfiian 

(or  Berlin)  Blue. 

Preparation. — This  compound  is  manufactured  largely  for  com* 
mercial  purposes,  and  was  formerly  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica 
br  the  London  College.  It  is  now  expunged,  but  is  introduced  in 
this  place  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  one  of  the  tests  for  prussic 
acid.  It  is  made  by  fusing  animal  matters  mixed  with  peanash  at 
a  hiffh  temperature,  in  an  iron  retort,  by  which  an  impure  ferro- 
c^anide  of  [Mtassium  is  obtained.  (See  PoTASsn  Fbbboctanidum.) 
To  a  solution  of  this  salt  is  added  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  alum ;  a  dirty  green  precipitate  falls,  which  on  exposure  to 
ihe  air  becomes  blue,  and  when  washed  and  dried  constitutes  ordi- 
nary Prussian  blue. 

Properties. — Prussian  blue  is  in  irregular  lumps  of  an  intensely 
blue  colour,  which,  when  broken,  have  a  superficial  coppery  hue, 
resembling  that  of  broken  indigo.  It  is  distinguished  from  mdigo 
by  losing  this  tint,  on  rubbing  it  with  the  nail  (Pereird).  It  is 
tasteless  and  inodorous ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  diltUe  hydro- 
chloric, sulphuric,  or  nitric  acid.  ConcenireUed  nitric  acid  decom- 
5 OSes  it ;  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  its  iron ;  and  sulphuric  acid 
issolves  it  entirely,  and  forms  a  white  pasty  mass,  from  which  the 
Prussian  blue  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  water.  When  boiled 
with  solution  ot. potash  it  forms  ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  when 
boiled  with  binoxide  of  mercury  and  water,  it'furms  bicyanide  of 
mercury ;  and  when  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  it  is  decom- 
posed, and  yields  water,  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  carburet  of  iron. 

Composition. — Commercial  Prussian  blue  always  contains  some 
peroxioe  of  iron  and  alum,  and  frequently  uncombined  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium.  It  also  contains  some  water  which  cannot  be 
separated  without  decomposing  it.  When  separated  from  all  im- 
purities, it  consists  of 

9  eqs.  cyanogen,  26  X  9,  234 ;  7  eq.  of  iron,  28  X  7,  196=eq.  430. 

These  equivalents  are  supposed  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
double  salt,  which,  if  named  at  length,  wouhl  be  termed  ferro- 
cyanide of  sesquicyanide  of  iron.    It  consists  of 

3  eqs.  cyanide  of  iron,  3  FeCy,  162 ;  2  eqs.  sesquicyanide  of  iron, 
2  Fe'Cy',  268=3  FeCy,2Fe«Cy' ;  eq.  430. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  this  formula  is  essential  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  iron  test  for  hydrocyanic  acid,  f  See  Acid. 
Htdboctah.  —  TestSjt  p.  93.)  To  the  solution  of  Uiat  acid,  a  solution 
of  /TTOtosulphate  of  iron  is  added,  and  afterwards  a  few  drops  of 
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•olution  of  poUsh.  A  pale  green  precipitate  u  thrown  down,  which 
18  to  be  redissolved  by  the  Edition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  A  light  greenish-blae  colour  is  now  perceived,  which  rapidly 
deepens  till  it  acquires  the  colour  of  Prussian  blue.  In  the  first 
instance  Drotoxide  of  iron  was  thrown  down  by  the  potash,  and  the 
whole  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  formed  protocyaniae  of  iron  and 
water  with  this. 

MAterUlf.  Reciiltt. 

PoUih— — — -— ^^3ZZi===— ^  Sulphate  of  poCaih. 

Sulpbatej  off  Sulphuric  add 

»~°       -  ^  Protoxide  of  Iron  f }  g*  ^^J^^ ^»  «>•  ^■**- 


Hrdrocyanic  add  -  '  {!  5iqf^«  — ^  leq.protocywildeof  bw/. 


We  see  thus  that  the  whole  of  the  cyanogen  forms  sro/ocyanide 
of  iron,  and  yet  some  stf«^'cyanide  is  necessary  for  tne  formation 
of  Prussian  blue,  and  the  success  of  the  test.  Now  although  seaqui* 
cyanide  of  iron  would  never  form  protocyanide  from  exposure  to 
air,  yet  the  reverse  readilv  takes  place ;  and  some  of  the^  protocj* 
anide  is  quickly  convertea  into  »e»^'cyanide,  by  the  oxidation  <^ 
part  of  the  iron,  which  thereby  leaves  less  iron  in  combination  with 
the  remaining  cyanogen.     Thus, 

ICaterials.  Retults. 

g  (3  eqs.  protocyanide  of  iron 1  eq.  PruMlan  blue 

t^Vul^Jttm^m  »..o*<w..   (6  eqs.  cyanogen 2  eqs.  sesquicy-^^  (prococyanide-f 

8  aqt.  osygen  from  the  air Setqnioxideoflron. 

The  addition  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  merely  to  dissolve  any 
excess  of  oxide  of  iron  which  might  obscure  the  colour  of  tbte 
Prussian  blue.  It  is  thus  seen  why  the  colour  at  first  is  very  pale 
(protocyanide  of  iron),  but  gradually  deepens  as  the  action  of  the 
air  causes  the  formation  of  the  sesquicyanide,  and  thereby  of  the 
desired  result. 

Substances  for  which  it  may  he  mistaken, —  Indigo,  It  is  distin- 
guished from  this  by  its  greater  specific  gravity,  indigo  being  very 
light :  this  is,  however,  a  very  imperfect  test.  The  removal  of  the 
coppery  colour,  on  rubbing  it  with  the  nail,  further  distinguishes 
it.  When  boiled  with  solution  of  potash  it  forms  yellow  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium ;  and  when  boiled  with  binoxide  of  mercury, 
its  own  blue  colour  and  the  red  colour  of  the  binoxide  disappear, 
and  bicyanide  of  mercury  is  formed. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, —  It  is  not  poisonous,  and  is  not 
used  internally  as  m^icine. 


FERRI  lODIDUM,  D,E. 
Iodihe  of  Ibon. 

Take  of  Pure  iodine,  one  ounce. 

Iron  filings,  or  turnings,  or  wire,  half  an  ounce. 
Distilled  water,  five  fluid  ounces. 
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Introduce  the  iodine,  iron,  and  four  ounces  of  the  water  into  a 
Florence  flaiBk,  and  having  heated  the  mixture  gently  for  ten 
minutes,  boil  until  the  solution  loses  its  red  colour.  Pass  the 
liquid  now  through  paper,  into  a  second  flask,  washing  the  filter 
with  the  remaining  ounce  of  water,  and,  b^  means  of  a  regulated 
heat,  boil  down  the  liquor  until  a  drop  of  it  taken  out  on  Sie  end 
of  an  iron  wire  solidifies  on  cooling.  When  the  flask  has  assumed 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  let  the  iodide  of  iron  be  extracted  from 
it  (bj  breaking  the  flask  if  necessary),  and  after  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  powerful  pressure,  enveloped  in  blotting-paper,  let  it  be 
enclosed  in  a  well-stopped  bottle,  D.  The  directions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh College  are  essentially  the  same,  except  that  the  solution, 
containing  some  metallic  iron,  is  ordered  to  be  evaporated  in  a 
dish,  surrounded  by  quicklime,  in  a  hot-air  closet  or  otherwise, 
without  free  access  of  the  air,  imtil  the  iodide  remains  dry. 

Process.  —  This  is  a  simple  case  of  combination  between  the  iron 
and  the  iodine,  and  subseauent  evaporation  of  the  solution.  This 
must  be  done  quickly  ana  without  exposure  to  the  air,  as  it  is  a 
salt  which  very  rapidly  oxidises,  and  also  attracts  moisture,  if  not 
immediately  put  into  well-closed  bottles.  To  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  iron  by  oxidation  during  the  evaporation,  the  Edinburgh 
College  directs  a  portion  of  iron  wire  to  be  present,  with  which  the 
iodine  set  free  from  the  oxidised  iron  immediately  combines,  and 
the  solution  is  thus  retained  free  from  uncombined  iodine. 

Test, — Entirely  soluble  in  water,  or  nearly  so,  forming  a  greenish 
solution,  E.  ^        ^ 

Iodide  of  iron  is  not  liable  to  fraudulent  adulteration,  and  the 
only  impurity  likely  to  be  present  is  sesquioxide  of  iron  (from  ex- 
posure to  the  air)  and  iodine,  set  free  from  the  iron.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  slight  oxidation,  and,  therefore,  the  Ed.  Ph. 
says,  that  it  is  only  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water. 

Composition.  —  Crystallised  iodide  of  iron  consists  of 

1  eq.  iron,  28 ;  1  eq.  iodine,  126 ;  5  eqs.  water,  45  =  FeI,5H0 ; 

eq.  199  (PhiUips). 

Medicinal  properties. — Tonic  and  alteratioe.  It  is  a  valuable  com- 
pound of  iooine  and  iron,  and  produces  the  characteristic  effects 
of  both,  uniting  in  an  excellent  manner  the  tonic  powers  of  the 
iron  with  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  iodine.  The  chief  draw- 
back to  its  utility  is  its  liability  to  spoil ;  but  this  may  be  pre- 
vented by  keeping  a  portion  of  iron  wire  in  the  solution  con- 
tuning  it. 

Uses.  —  Iodide  of  iron  is  chiefly  used  in  scrofulous  affections, 
and  is  beneficial  even  when  they  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  produce 
abscesses  and  disease  of  the  heads  of  bones.  I  have  seen  it  produce 
good  effects  in  chronic  rheumaiism^  when  accompanied  with  general 
debility.  In  tabes  mesenterica^  and  in  atonic  amenorrhatOy  it  has  often 
proved  of  service ;  but  it  is  not  so  useful  in  anaemia,  when  the 
catamenia  are  not  irregular  (JPereira).  It  has  often  been  useful  in 
various  forms  of  secondary  syphilis. 
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Date  and  administraium. —  Gr.  j  to  gr.  iij,  gradoally  increticd  to 
gr.  X.  It  has  been  ffiyen  in  much  larger  doses,  but  uieir  utility  is 
Tery  questionable,  it  may  be  given  in  water,  flavoured  with  orange 
or  lemon  peel. 

Incompaiibles,  —  Acids  and  alkalies,  and  bitter  infuaions  and 
tinctures,  except  those  of  quassia  and  calumba. 


SYRUPUS  FERRI  lODIDI,  L.D.E. 
Stbup  of  Iodide  of  Ibok. 

Take  of  Iodine,  an  ounce. 

Iron  wire,  three  drachms. 
Sugar,  ten  ounces. 

Distilled  water,  twelve  fluid  ounces,  or  sufli- 
cient. 
Mix  the  iodine  and  iron  in  eight  fluid  ounces  of  the 
water,  and  heat  them  until  the  liquor  assumes  a  green- 
ish colour;  then  strain.  Evaporate  the  solution  to 
about  four  fluid  ounces,  and  add  the  sugar.  Lastly, 
when  the  syrup  has  cooled,  add  sufficient  water  to  fill  a 
fifteen  ounce  measure,  and  keep  it  in  a  well -stopped 
black  glass  bottle. 

The  actual  quantities  are  different  in  the  Phs.  Dub.  and  Ed^  but 
the  proportions  are  the  same,  except  that  the  Ph.  Dub.  uses  sjrup 
instead  of  sugar.  It  also  orders  tne  solution  to  be  filtered  whilst 
hot  into  a  bottle  containing  the  sjrup.  The  Edinburgh  College 
directs  the  first  solution  to  be  evaporated  before  filtration,  rather 
than  after  as  in  the  Ph.  L. 

Process, — This  is  a  case  of  simple  combination,  but  the  addition 
of  the  sugar  is  important,  as  it  prevents  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  so  preserves  the  solution  as  iodide  of  iron  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Mediciwd  properties  and  uses, — The  same  as  those  of  iodide  of 
iron. 

Dose, —  Twelve  minims  of  the  syrup  contain  about  one  grain 
of  iodide  of  iron  in  each  of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  The  dose  is  there- 
fore in.v  to  f  5j  ;  or  f  5ij,  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

FERRI  SULPHURETUM,D.^. 

SULPHUBBT   OF  IbON. 

E.  The  best  sulphuret  of  iron  is  made  by  heating  an  iron  rod  to  a 
full  white  heat  in  a  foi^e,  and  rubbing  it  with  a  roll  of  sulphur 
over  a  deep  vessel  filled  with  water  to  receive  the  fused  globules  of 
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sulphuret  which  form.    An  inferior  sort,  good  enough,  however,  for 

f>harmaceutical  purposes,  is  obtained  bj  heating  one  part  of  sub- 
imed  sulphur  and  three  of  iron  filings,  in  a  crucible  in  a  common 
fire,  till  tne  mixture  begins  to  glow,  and  then  removing  the  crucible 
and  covering  it,  until  uie  action,  which  at  first  increases  consider- 
ably, shall  come  to  an  end.  (The  Dublin  directions  are  just  the 
same.) 

Process,  —  This  is  a  simple  case  of  combination,   at  the  high 
temperature  employed,  between  the  sulphur  and  the  iron. 
Composition, — Pure  sulphuret  of  iron  consists  of 

1  eq.  sulphur,  16;  1  eq.  iron,  28=FeS;  eq.  44; 

but  common  sulphuret  always  contains  an  excess  of  sulphur. 

Properties  and  uses,  —  It  is  nearly  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  forms  sulphate  of  iron  with  an  escape  of  sulphuretted 
hydix>gen.  It  is  merely  introduced  into  the  Fharmacopoeia  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  this  gas  for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  It  is  not 
used  medicinally. 

Materials. 

Sulphuret      f  Sal|  hor 

of  iron    -  \  Iron- 
Sulphuric  acid 


Results. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  / . 


Sulphate  of  iron. 


When  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  sulphuret  of  iron, 
the  oxygen  of  the  water  combines  with  the  iron,  forming  oxide 
of  iron,  which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid  and  forms  sulphate 
of  iron.  The  hydrogen  of  the  water  combines  with  the  sulphur, 
and  flies  off  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  hydrosulphuric  acid. 


TINCTURA  FERRI  SESQUICHLORIDI,  L.  D,  E. 

Tincture  of  Sesquichloride  op  Iron. 

Svnonyme,    Tinctura  Ferri  Muriatis,  E.    Liquor  Fern  Mnriatis. 

Tinctura  Martis  in  Spiritu  Sails. 

Take  of  Sesquioxide  of  iron,  six  ounces. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  one  pint. 
Rectified  spirit,  three  pints. 
Mix  the  sesquioxide  with  the  acid,  and  digest  it  in  a 
sand-bath,  frequently  stirring,  until  it  is  (almost,  E.) 
dissolved;    then  add  the  spirit  to  the  solution,  when 
cool,  and  strain. 

Decomposition. —  Sesquioxide  of  iron  has  been  already  mentioned 
as  containing  a  small  portion  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  On 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  giving 

H  H 
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rise  to  a  ulifrlit  effervcwcnce.  The  other  changcf  prodneed  «re  the 
compilation  of  \^  oq.  of  chlorine,  from  1(  eq.  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  1  cq.  of  irrtn,  containe<l  in  1  eq.  of  ieiqnlozide ;  the  1 1  eq.  of 
ox jpren  i-vt  frur,  f-onibines  with  1 J  ecj.  of  hjcunogen  from  the  deoom- 
posc'd  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms  water. 

Bfatirlals.  lUtulU. 

1^  ct\.  hydrochU>-  / 1}  cq.  hvdropren  U  ^«  water. 

Tic  acid  -         ~  I  U  ''q*  <'fdmiie 
1  Ci[.  wsqiiioxidc  / 1 J  eq.  oxyj^cn 

of  iron  -        -  |^  1  eq.  irr^n 1  cq.  sesqnichlorideonroa. 

As  somo  of  the  iron  U  in  the  form  of  protoxide,  a  small  portion 
of  protochloride  of  iron  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  When  spirit 
is  arlded,  the  excess  of  acid,  which  is  always  present,  conTerts  a 
pcirtion  of  it  into  hydrochloric  ether  (Pereird).  The  remainder  of 
the  si)irit  simply  dismilves  the  sesquichloride  of  iron.  Tlie  sesqux- 
oxide  of  iron  is  never  entirely  dissolved,  in  making  this  pre* 
parati(»n. 

J).  Take  of  iron  wire,  tviii ;  Pure  muriatic  acid,  Oii ;  Pore 
nitric  ai'id,  f^xviii ;  Distified  water,  Oj ;  Rectified  spirit,  Ojas. 
Dilute  the  muriiitic  acid  with  the  water,  and  dissolve  the  iron 
in  it  witli  thu  Ai<l  of  a  gentle  heat.  Next  add  the  nitric  acid  in 
sucrosflivi*  portions,  and  then  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat  until  the 
solution  is  reduced  to  one  pint.  Finally,  mix  this  in  a  bottle  with 
the  spirit,  and,  after  the  mixture  has  stood  for  twelve  hours,  draw 
off  the  clear  litpior.     Sp.  gr.  1*237. 

Proeest. —  In  the  first  Htuj]rc  of  this  process,  the  chlorine  of  the 
muriatic  acid  combines  with  the  iron,  forming  protochloride  of 
iron,  and  hydrogen  escapes. 

MatrriiiU.  Ri>rii]U. 

1  eq.  hydrochlo-/ 1  cq.  hydrogen  1  cq.  hydrogen  /. 

nc  acid         -  \^  1  e<|.  chlorine 

1  eq.  iron =  1  eq.  protochloride  of  iron. 

In  order  to  understand  the  eiTect  of  the  subsequent  heating  with 
the  nitric  acid,  it  will  be  best  to  call  this  muriate  of  oxide  of  iron, 
inatead  of  chloride.    Thus, 

FeCI+UO  (chloride   of  iron  and  water)  =  FeOJICl  (oxide  of 

iron  and  muriatic  acid). 

When  this  is  heated  in  nitric  acid,  the  acid  is  decomposed,  and 
part  of  its  oxvffen  combines  with  the  in>n  and  converts  it  into 
■esqnioxide,  wnust  the  remainder  of  the  oxygen  and  the  nitrogen 
of  the  add  fly  off  as  nitrous  gns.  There  is  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric actfl  in  the  solution,  and  the  scs(|uioxide  combines  with 
■n  addidonal  half  equivalent  of  the  acid  and  forms  sesquichloride 
of  iron :  see  diagram,  above,  explaining  the  conversion  of  sesqui- 
oxide  into  lesquichloride  of  iron. 

Pnpertie9» — This  tincture  has  a  reddish -yellow  colour ;  is  always 
acid  to  test  paper ;  stains  the  skin  yellow  ;  and  has  a  styptic  taste. 
Iti  mdl  retcinbles  that  of  hydrochloric  ether.     When  mixed 
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with  some  bitter  infusions  or  tinctures  it  immediately  makes  them 
black,  owing  to  the  formation  of  tannate  of  iron.  A  fluid  ounce 
contains  thirty  ^ains  of  se8(]^uioxide  of  iron.  Its  strength  is, 
however,  in  no  decree  proportioned  to  the  Quantity  of  iron  thus 
contained  in  it.  When  long  kept,  in  a  flint  glass  bottle,  it  deposits 
a  yellow  crust  upon  the  interior,  which  adheres  with  great  firumess. 
Composition, —  Tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  consists  essen- 
tially of 

1  eq.  of  iron,  28 ;  1^  eq.  of  chlorine,  54  =  FeCPh  eq.  82 ; 

dissolved  in  spirit.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  small  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  ether  (Pereira),  besides  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  a  little  protochloride  of  iron.  The  variable  proportions 
of  these  ingredients  occasion  a  variety  in  the  colour  of  aiflerent 
specimens  of  this  tincture. 

Tests. — Its  sp.  gr.  is  *992.  A  fluid  ounce  of  it  throws 
down  nearly  thirty  grains  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  on  the 
addition  of  (solution  of)  potash. 

Adulterations. — It  is  not  likely  to  be  either  accidejitally  or 
wilfully  adulterated,  unless  by  the  employment  of  dilute  instead  of 
rectified  spirit,  which,  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  is  of  little  con- 
sequence. 

Medicinal /properties, —  Tonic;  emmenagogue ;  styptic.  It  agrees 
ip  its  properties  with  the  compounds  of  iron  generally,  and  is  per- 
naps  more  used  than  anv  other,  as  it  is  an  active  preparation,  is 
not  liable  to  spoil,  and  the  dose  is  easily  apportionea.  In  addition 
to  its  tonic  properties,  it  exerts  a  remarkable  influence  over  the 
urinary  organs,  and  in  some  instances  appears  to  act  as  a  diuretic. 
It  sometimes  produces  symptoms  of  irritation,  owing  probably  to 
the  excess  of  acid ;  and  I  lately  saw  a  case  of  intractable  diarrhcea 
induced  by  its  long  continued  employment.  When  the  bowels  are 
inclined  to  diarrhoea,  its  use  requires  caution. 

Uses, — In  scrofula^  and  in  most  cases  of  debility;  and  in  chlo* 
rosis,  and  menorrhagia^  it  is  of  much  service.  In  dropsy^  also,  in 
which  the  health  is  much  impaired,  and  in  some  cases  of  aUmmi' 
nuria,  with  enfeebled  constitution^  it  is  of  great  value  when  com- 
bined with  tincture  of  di^talis.  In  dysuria,  and  spasmodic  retention 
ofuHne,  it  frequently  anords  relief,  when  given  in  doses  of  T1\x, 
every  ten  minutes,  until  nausea  or  relief  is  produced.  In  luBmaturiay 
especially  when  this  is  dependent  upon  disease  of  the  kidney,  it 
produces  good  eflects.  In  erysipelas^  at  whatever  age  it  may  occur, 
Mr.  Hiunilton  B^  employs  this  tincture  of  iron,  and  speaks  of  its 
efficacy  in  high  terms.  He  uses,  for  an  adult,  Tl\xv  eveiy  two  hours 
in  a  mild  case,  or  1T\xxv  or  1T\^xxx  in  severer  cases,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  fever  or  delirium  present.*  Pereira  has  found  it 
succeed  in  the  latter  stage  of  gonorrhcBo^  when  given  in  combination 
with  tincture  of  cantharides,  ailer  other  remedies  have  failed. 

*  Ranking*8  Abs.  voL  xiv,  p.  91. 
B  H  9 
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It  18  Bometimefl  used  locally  as  a  styptic  to  destroy  ^m^.  ««••  •«««•, 
and  to  check  obstinate  bleeding  after  the  extraction  of  a  tootb,  or 
in  any  other  case,  in  which  a  styptic  is  likely  to  be  usefiil. 

Date  and  (ulministration.  —  It  is  always  giyen  in  the  fbrm  of 
mixture,  in  doses  varying  from  ir|,y  to  1T|.xy,  gradually  increased 
by  some  practitioners  to  f  5ss  or  f  5^j. 

IncompatibUs. — Most  bitter  infusions  or  tinctures ;  but  it  mar  be 
advantageously  given  with  infusion  of  quassia,  or  infusion  or  tmo- 
ture  of  calumba ;  and  although  with  tincture  of  digitalis  it  forms  a 
dark  colour,  it  is  still  a  very  valuable  combination.  Tincture  of 
lavender  is  not  a  good  aromatic  to  combine  with  it,  as  it  ~ 
black,  and  all  the  preparations  of  cinnamon  are  incompatible. 


FERRI  AMMONIO-CHLORroUM,  L. 

AHMONlO-CnLORIDE  OF  IbON. 
Synonyme,    Flores  Martialos.    Ferrum  Ammoniatnm. 

Take  of  Sesquioxide  of  iron,  three  ounces. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  half  a  pint. 
Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  two  pounds  and 

a  half. 
Distilled  water,  three  pints. 
Mix  the  sesquioxide  with  the  acid,  and  digest  it  in  a 
sand-bath,  frequently  stirring  it,  until  it  is  dissolved : 
then  add  the  hydrochlorate,  first  dissolved  in  water; 
strain,  and  evaporate  the  solution  until  the  salt  is  dry. 
Rub  this  into  a  powder. 

Decomposition. — In  this,  as  in  the  last  preparation,  scsquichloride 
of  iron  is  formed,  which  is  mixed  with  the  solution  of  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia.  No  change  takes  {ilaoe  on  mixing  them,  and  thej 
are  simply  evaporated  together  to  dryness. 

Properties. —  It  has  an  orange  or  reddish  colour,  hut  \»  liable  to 
variety  in  this  respect.  It  does  not  un<lcrgo  any  chemical  change 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  attracts  moisture  and  becomes  damp. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  j)artialiy  so  in  alcohol.  It  is  usually 
seen  in  small  crystalline  p^rams.  It  has  a  sharp,  saline,  styptic  taste, 
but  no  smell. 

Composition,  —  It  is  a  variable  mixture,  consisting  of  about  15 
per  cent,  of  scsquichloride  of  iron,  and  85  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
chlorate of  ammonia. 

Cliaracters  and  tests.  —  In  powder;  of  an  orange 
colour ;  it  is  dissolved  by  [)roof  spirit  and  by  water ; 
either   solution    emits   ammonia   on    the    addition    of 
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potash,  and  throws  down  about  7  grains  of  sesqnioxide 
of  iron  from  100  grains  of  this  salt. 

Adulterations. — It  is  not  liable  to  adulteration. 

Salts  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken, — Litharge;  iodide  of  lead;  bin' 
oxide  or  iodide  of  mercury.  If,  however,  it  is  examined  side  bj 
side  with  these,  its  colour  and  other  characters  distinguish  it  in  an 
instant. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  It  is  a  preparation  of  little 
utility ;  or,  at  any  rate,  is  very  little  used.  It  is  tonic,  emmena' 
gogucy  and  deobstruent.  The  presence  of  the  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia  renders  it  aperient,  if  taken  in  large  doses.  It  u  chiefly 
used  for  the  removal  of  chronic  non-malignant  tumours,  in  feeble 
or  strumous  habits. 

Dose  and  administration,  —  It  is  usually  given  in  the  solid  form, 
in  doses  from  gr.  iv  to  gr.  xv  or  sr,  xx. 

Incompatibles.  —  Alkalies  and  tneir  carbonates ;  and  bitter  infu- 
sions, except  those  of  quassia  and  calumba. 

XmCTURA  FERRI  AMMONIO-CHLORIDI,  L 

TiNCTUBE  OF   AmMONIO-CHLOBTOB  OF   IhON. 

Take  of  Ammonio-chloride  of  iron,  four  ounces. 

Proof  spirit. 

Distilled  water,  of  each,  half  a  pint 
Dissolve,  and  strain. 

Characters  and  tests. — A  fluid  ounce  of  this  (tinc- 
ture) throws  down  6*8  grains  of  sesqnioxide  of  iron  on 
the  addition  of  potash. 

In  the  Fharmacopceia  itself  the  quantity  mentioned  b  '*  a  pint** 
instead  of  half  a  pint.  The  change  has  been  made  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Phillips,  who  says  that  he  is  authorised  by  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  state  that  ^*  half**  was  accidentally 
omitted.  5*8  grains  has  been  changed  to  6*8  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Denham  Smith. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — See  Febbi  Amm.-chi^bid.  above. 

Doses. — 1T|,xxx  to  f  5tji  or  more. 

TmCTURA  FERRI  ACETATIS,  D. 

TiKCTUBE  or  Acetate  of  Ibon. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  iron,  ei^ht  ounces. 
Distilled  water,  halt  a  pint. 
Pure  sulphuric  acid,  six  fluid  drachms. 
Pure  nitric  acid,  half  a  fluid  ounce. 
Acetate  of  fiotash,  eight  ounces. 
Kct'tified  spirit,  four  pints. 

H  H  3 
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To  nine  ounces  of  the  water  «dd  the  mlpliiiric  aeidt  and  in  the 
mixture,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  dinoWe  the  tulpluite  of  iron.  Add, 
next,  the  nitric  acid,  first  diluted  with  the  remainder  of  the  water, 
and  evaporate  the  resulting  solution  to  the  coiisistenoe  of  a  tlddk 
syrup.  Dissolve  this  in  two  pints,  and  the  n5?gtattr  of  potash  ia 
the  remaining  two  pints  of  the  spirit ;  and,  haTing  mixed  the  soh- 
tions  and  shaken  the  mixture  repeatedly  in  a  large  bottle^  let 
the  whole  be  thrown  upon  a  calico  filter.  When  anj  finthcr 
liquid  ceases  to  trickle  through,  subject  the  filter,  with  its  ffmtf*^ 
to  expression ;  and,  having  deared  the  turbid  tincture  thin  pn^ 
cured,  by  filtration  through  paper,  let  it  be  added  to  that  alnadj 
obtained.    The  sp.  gr.  of  this  tmcture  is  '891. 

Process,  —  By  the  joint  action  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acidflk 
sulphate  of  iron  (/Trofo-sulphate  of  the  protoxide)  ia  couyetted 
into  persulphate  (ses^vi-  or  persulphate  of  the  9t9qm»  orBsroaide). 
(See  FEBai  Psboxtd.  HrDaAT.  p.  455.)  This  is  to  be  dnaolred  u 
the  spirit  and  then  mixed  with  the  acetate  of  potash,  also  &- 
solved  in  spirit.  On  mixing  them,  double  decompoaition  takes 
plucc:  the  acetic  acid  leaves  the  potash,  and  combinea  with  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  whilst  the  sulphuric  acid  combinea  with  the 
potash,  and  forms  sulphate  of  potash,  which  is  not  aolnble  in 
spirit  and  is  therefore  precipitated.  The  liquid  which  filters 
from  thid  is  the  solution  of  acetate  of  iron  in  the  spirit. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — It  is  supposed  to  be  milder  and 
more  uuiform  in  its  operation  than  some  other  preparations  of 
in>n,  but  it  is  very  little  used  in  England.  In  Ireland  it  is  a 
favourite  form  fur  the  administration  of  iron  tonics. 

Dose,  —  n\xx  to  f  5ij. 


FERRI  PERNITRATIS  LIQUOR,  D. 
Solution  of  Pebnitbate  of  Ibon. 

Take  of  Fine  iron  wire,  free  from  rust,  one  ounce. 
Pure  nitric  acid,  three  fluid  ounces. 
Distilled  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Into  the  acid,  first  diluted  with  sixteen  fluid  ounces  of  the 
water,  introiluce  the  iron  wire,  and  leave  them  in  contact  until 
gas  ceases  to  be  disengaged.  Filter  the  solution,  and  to  it  add  as 
much  water  as  will  make  its  bulk  a  pint  and  a  half.  The  sp.  gr. 
of  the  solution  is  1*107. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  It  is  tonic,  like  all  the  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  but  is  chiefly  used  as  an  astringent  in  chronic  mucous 
diarrhoea,  with  emaciation  and  loss  of  appetite.  Montgomery,  (if 
Dublin,  uses  it  in  chronic  mucous  discharges  from  the  vagina,  in 
which  case  he  thinks  it  su[)crior  to  any  other  ferruginous  pre- 
paration {Neligan), 

Dose. —  n\.x  to  D\^xxx. 
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FERBI  AMMONIO-CITRAS,  L.  D. 
Ammonio-citbate  of  Ibon. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  iron,  twelve  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  twelve  ounces  and  a  half. 

Citric  acid,  six  ounces. 

Solution  of  ammonia,  nine  fluid  ounces. 

Boiling  distilled  water,  twelve  pints. 
Dissolve  the  sulphate  and  carbonate,  separately,  in  six 
pints  of  water.  Mix  the  solutions  wlule  still  hot,  and 
set  aside  that  what  is  precipitated  may  subside.  The 
supernatant  liquid  being  poured  off,  wash  this  fre- 
quently with  water,  and,  having  added  the  acid,  dis- 
solve it  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Afterwards,  when  it  has 
cooled,  the  ammonia  being  mixed  with  it,  evaporate 
the  solution  to  the  thickness  of  a  syrup;  dry  this, 
thinly  spread  out  upon  smooth  porcelain  tiles,  with  a 
gentle  heat.    Let  it  be  kept  in  a  well-stopped  vessel. 

The  Dublin  process  is  similar  to  this,  except  that  **  the  sulphate 
of  iron  is  to  be  converted  into  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,**  as 
directed  in  the  formula  for  this  oxide  Tsee  p.  4^5.) ;  and  the  oxide 
so  obtained  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  citric  acid.  To  the  solution, 
ammonia,  in  slight  excess,  is  to  be  added,  and  the  resulting  solution 
is  to  be  evaporated  as  above. 

Process,  — In  the  first  part  of  the  London  process,  carbonate  of 
iron  is  formed,  which  ought  theoretically  to  be  converted  into  sesqui- 
oxide  during  the  washing.  (See  Ferbi  Sesquiox.  p.  452.)  In  prac- 
tice, however,  it  remains  almost  entirely  as  carbonate ;  and,  if  made 
according  to  the  London  directions,  the  salt  is  not  a  citrate  of  the 
aesquioxide,  but  of  the  protoxide  of  iron.*  The  Dublin  process  is 
therefore  better,  as  it  ensures  the  iron  being  in  the  form  of  sesqui- 
oxide.  This  oxide,  when  obtained,  is  dissolved  by  the  citric  acid, 
which  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  bicitrate.  On  the  addition 
of  the  ammonia,  half  the  acid  combines  with  it  and  forms  the  desired 
salt. 

ComfosUion,  —  Ammonio-citrate  of  iron  consists  of  citrate  of 
ammonia,  and  citrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  sometimes  mixed  with 
a  portion  of  citrate  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

Characters  and  tests,  —  It  is  dissolved  by  water. 
The  solution  does  not  change  the  colour  of  litmus  or 
turmeric,  nor  does  it  become  blue  on  the  addition  of 

*  Mr.  Abraham,  Chem.  Soc.  Liverpool 
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fcrrocyanide  of  potassium ;  but  either  potash  or  lime- 
water  being  added,  it  throws  down  sesquioxide  of  iroo^ 
and  omits  ammonia.  From  100  grains^  dissolved  in 
water,  about  34  (trains  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  thrown 
down  on  the  addition  of  potash. 

Ammonio-citrate  of  iron  is  not  likely  to  be  purposelj  idnlte- 
rated,  but  it  may  contain  an  excess  of  citric  acid  from  cazeleH 
manufacture,  in  which  case  it  would  redden  litmus  Wpet. 

Ammimio-citrate  of  iron  does  not  crystallise,  but  it  rorms  minute 
si^ales  of  a  brilliant  deep  red  colour,  which  are  easilj  aoluble  in 
water.     It  has  a  sweetish,  not  disagreeable  taste. 

Another  preparation,  not  unlike  this,  only  without  Mnmnaik, 
and  termed  simply,  citrate  of  iron,  was  introduced  into  pnctioe 
about  the  same  time  as  this,  but  it  is  not  so  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  not  now  used  medicinally. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — ^It  is  tonic  and  emmenagogue^Uks 
all  the  compounds  of  iron,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  beinff  an 
defiant,  not  unpleasant  form  of  this  remedy.  It  is  used  in  dl  the 
cases  in  which  iron  is  prescribed,  but  is  especially  valuable  for 
delicate  women  and  children,  owing  to  its  mildness  and  the  ab* 
sence  of  disagreeable  taste. 

Dose,  —  Gr.  iv.  to  gr.  xv. 

FERRI  ET  QUINiE  CITRAS.    (Not  Off.) 

CiTBATE   OF   QUIKINE   AND   IbON. 

This  preparation  is  not  contained  in  any  of  the  Pharmaoopceias, 
but  is  m  general  use  in  practice.  The  following  formula  is  grren 
by  Professor  Redwood*;  but  different  manufacturers  adopt  dif- 
ferent methods. 

Take  of  Crystallised  citric  acid,  six  parts. 

Clean  iron  filing,  or  small  nails,  three  parts. 
Quinine,  recenSy  precipitated,  one  part. 
Water,  a  sufficiency. 

Dissolve  the  citric  acid  in  twenty  times  it?  weight  of  water,  add 
the  iron,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  effervescence  has  c^sed, 
and  no  more  iron  is  dissolved,  renewing  the  water  from  time  to 
time  as  it  evaporates ;  then  add  the  auinine,  continue  the  appli- 
cation of  the  heat  for  some  minutes ;  niter  the  solution,  and  evapo- 
rate it  with  a  gentle  heat  to  a  syrupy  consistence ;  spread  this  out 
on  earthenware  dishes,  and  dry  it  in  a  stove.  When  dry,  it  will 
separate  from  the  dishes  in  scales. 

Remarks,  —Preparations  of  the  above  name  are  liable  to  vary 
in  the  proportions  of  citrate  of  iron  and  citrate  of  quinine  whicn 
they  contain,  as  there  is  no  officinal,  authorised  formula. 

*  Gray*t>  Supplement. 
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Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Citrate  of  iron  and  quinine 
cunibines  the  properties  of  both  these  substances,  and  is  an  elegant 
and  valuable  tonic. 

Done. — Gr.  iij  to  gr.  v ;  in  pills  or  solution. 


FERRI  POTASSIO-TARTRAS,  L.  D.  E. 

POTASSIOTABTHATE   OF   IbON. 
Synonyme,    Fotassio-tartrate  of  Iron.    Ferrum  Tartarizatum,  D.  E. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  iron,  four  ounces. 

Sulphuric  acid,  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Nitric  acid,  a  fluid  ounce. 

Solution  of  ammonia,  ten  fluid  ounces. 

Bitartrate  of  potash,  powdered,  two  ounces. 

Distilled  water,  four  gallons. 
Dissolve  the  sulphate  in  a  pint  of  the  water  with  the 
sulphuric  acid ;  then,  heat  being  applied,  add  the  nitric 
acid  by  degrees.  Boil  down  the  solution  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  and  mix  it  with  the  remaining 
water.  Then  add  the  ammonia  to  throw  down  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron;  wash  this,  and  set  it  aside  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  then  heat  the  bitartrate,  mixed  with 
half  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  to  140°,  and  haying  poured 
off  the  supernatant  liquid  from  the  moist  sesquioxide, 
add  the  latter  to  the  bitartrate  by  degrees.  Separate 
by  a  linen  (filter)  what  cannot  be  dissolved  of  this 
sesquioxide,  and  evaporate  the  clear  liquid  until  the 
salt  is  dry. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  dry  the  potassio-tartrate  of 
iron  in  the  same  way  as  the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron. 

D.  Take  of  Sulphate  of  iron,  J^iii;  Bitartrate  of  potash,  j^* 

E.  Sulphate  of  iron,  Jv ;  Bitartrate  of  potash,  jv  et  Jj ;  Car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  in  fine  powder,  a  sufficiency. 

The  £d.  and  Dub.  Colleges  simply  order  the  sulphate  of  iron  to 
be  converted  into  a  hydrated  peroxide,  as  is  directed  under  that 
head  (see  p.  455.),  instead  of  repeating  the  directions.  In  the  Ph. 
Ed.,  if  the  solution  remains  acid  after  boiling  the  sesquioxide  with 
the  cream  of  tartar,  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  to  be  added  as  long 
as  eflervesceuce  continues. 

Process.  —  In  the  first  pai*t  of  this  urocess  the  sulphate  is  con- 
verted into  hydrated  scoqui  or  peroxide   of  iron  (sec  p.  455,), 
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which  b  then  boiled  with  cream  of  tartar  (bitartrate  of  potMb), 
the  moist  oxide  easily  combining  wiUi  the  second  eq.  of  taitM 
acid,  and  forming  tartrate  of  sesauioxide  of  iron.  Xhb  KBtfUM 
in  solution,  an<l  m  some  not  well-ascertained  ttate  of  i^kf—Mal 
combination  with  the  tartrate  of  potash,  forming  a  double  silt, 
composed  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  sesquioxide  of  inm. 

Materialf.  RMolta. 

1  eq.  fetqulxoide  of  Iron ^^  \  eq.  Urtnte  of  aeaqul.  |  y>^     . 

Characters  and  tests,  —  It  is  dissolved  by  water.  The 
solution  does  not  change  the  colour  of  litmus  or  tur- 
meric, nor  does  it  become  blue  on  the  addition  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  nor  does  it  throw  down  any- 
thing on  the  addition  of  any  alkalL  But  if  it  is  heated 
with  potash,  it  throws  down  about  34  grains  of  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  from  100  (of  the  salt). 

Fotassio-tartrate  of  iron  is  not  likely  to  be  fraudolently  adul- 
terated, but  it  may  contain  an  excess  of  sesquioxide  of  nron,  or  of 
cream  of  tartar,  from  careless  preparation.  The  first  would  be 
shown  by  its  being  insoluble  in  water ;  and  the  second  by  its  red- 
dening litmus  paper. 

Properties,  —  rotassio-tartrate  of  iron  is  not  crystalline,  but 
forms  small,  dark  brown,  glistening  scales,  which  have  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour  when  powdered ;  but  its  colour  is  variable,  being 
sometimes  lighter,  and  growing  darker  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
becomes  slishtly  moist  in  a  damp  air,  and  b  soluble  in  water.  It 
has  no  smeU,  and  less  taste  than  any  of  the  preparations  of  iron. 
It  b  almost  the  only  officinal  preparation  of  this  metal  which  is  not 
decomposed  by  the  addition,  without  heat,  of  alkalies  or  their  car- 
bonates ;  but  the  mineral  acids  decompose  it.  It  ought  not  to  be 
acid  to  test  paper ;  and  it  is  to  guard  against  the  accidental  pre- 
sence of  an  excess  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  that  the  sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonia  is  ordered  by  the  Fh.  Ed.  to  be  added,  if  the  solution 
is  acid  previous  to  evaporation. 

Compontion. — Not  accurately  determined.  It  contains  tartaric 
acid,  potash,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  but  in  what  exact  combi- 
nation or  proportions  is  not  certain. 

Preparations  far  which  it  may  he  mistaken, — There  is  no  officinal 
preparation  for  which  it  is  likely  to  be  mistaken. 

Medicinal  properties, — ^It  is  one  of  the  mildest  of  the  ferruginous 
compounds,  and  bavins  less  taste  than  any  of  the  others,  is  better 
adapted  for  children  and  persons  of  delicate  stomachs,  and  is  less 
liable  to  cause  constipation  or  feverishness  than  the  others,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  tne  tartrate  of  potash.  It  blackens  the  fasces. 
It  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  compatible  in  prescriptions 
witn  alkalies  or  their  carbonates. 
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Uae», — Ills  a  valuable  general  tonic  for  stramous  or  weaklj 
children,  and  maj  be* used  in  all  the  cases  benefited  bj  prepara- 
tions of  iron.    It  is  not  often  used  for  the  relief  of  neuralgia. 

Dose. — Gr.  v  to  3j  in  solution  in  water,  or  in  syrup  of  sarsa- 
parilla,  which  is  an  excellent  combination  for  weaklj  children. 

IncampaHbles. — Bitter  infusions  and  tinctures,  except  those  of 
quassia  and  calumba. 


VINUM  FERRI,  JL 
Wine  op  Iron. 

Take  of  Iron  wire,  an  ounce. 

Sherry  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  thirty  days,  and  strain. 

Remarks. — This  is  an  old  preparation  revived,  after  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  Fharmacopceia  for  many  years.  Durins  the 
maceration  the  iron  becomes  oxidised  and  then  combines  with  the 
acid  of  the  wine.    It  is  a  very  mild  preparation. 

Dose. — f5j  to  fjss. 

FERRI  VALERIANAS,  D. 
Vauibianate  of  Ibon. 

Take  of  Valerianate  of  soda,  five  ounces  and  three  drachms. 
Sulphate  of  iron,  four  ounces. 
Distilled  water,  one  pint. 

Let  the  sulphate  of  iron  be  converted  into  a  persulphate,  as 
directed  in  the  formula  for  Ferri  Peroxydum  Hydratum^  and,  by  the 
addition  of  distilled  water,  let  the  solution  of  the  persulphate  be 
augmented  to  the  bulk  of  eight  ounces.  Dissolve  the  valerianate 
of  soda  in  ten  ounces  of  the  water,  then  mix  the  two  solutions 
cold,  and  having  placed  the  precipitate  which  forms  upon  a  filter, 
and  washed  it  with  the  remainder  of  the  water,  let  it  be  dried  by 
placing  it  for  some  days  rolled  up  in  bibulous  paper  on  a  porous 
brick.    The  preparation  should  be  kept  in  a  weU-stopped  bottle. 

Process. — ^VVhen  valerianate  of  soda  is  added  to  persulphate  of 
iron,  both  are  decomposed,  the  valerianic  acid  combining  with  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  to  form  valerianate  of  iron,  which  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  water,  and  is  precipitated ;  and  sulphate  of  soda,  which 
remains  in  solution,  and  is  separated  by  the  filtration  and  sub- 
sequent washings. 


IfUteriaU.  Resultf. 

I-  J  3  eqs.  soda 

ate  of  soda    (  3  eqs.  Talerianic  acid> 


3  eqs.  valerian-  J  3  eqs.  soda ^^3  eqs.  sulphate  of  soda. 


1    eq.   persul-  J  3  eqs.  sulphuric  acid'^^^,^^ 
phate  of  iron  (  2  eqs.  sesquioxide  of  iron— ^'  1  cq.  valerianate  of  iron  /  . 
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Propertiet.  — Valemnate  of  iron  is  not  trywiiBSmt,  bal 
lUrk  broim,  re^inoua  ajipcanoce.  Il  b  insoluble  m  water. 
Lot  or  colrl,  but  the  oiloiir  is  perceptible  in  the  steam  wUd 
from  it  when  boile<L  It  bas  a  strong  odour  of  Tmlerianie 
remaiiu  in  the  room  for  a  considerable  period  after  opeaiMF  a 
liottle  containing;  it,  or  manipulatii^  it  in  anj  waj.  li  israSh 
(\Usft\wef\  by  b^^ifing  spirit,  fonuing  a  deep  brown  solution  wImb 
bxi  much  leas  odour  Uian  the  waterj  decoction,  and  again  deponii 
the  iron  on  cooling. 

Aflul/eraiu/ru.  —  Valerianate  of  iron  bas  been  fiequentlj  alli- 
terated by  the  use  of  butyric  and  other  regetable  acids  iniUsd  cf 
valerianic  acid,  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  satisfactory 
all  frau'ls.  If,  however,  a  sam|de  answers  to  the  abore 
it  may  Vie  relied  on  so  far  as  our  knowledge  at  present 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Tonic  and  aaUispatmodie, 

UseM. — It  is  supposed  to  combine  the  properties  of 

and  iron,  and  is  given  in  the  cases  in  whicn  tnis  combinalion  cf 
drugs  is  employed,  viz.  flatulent  Ajfjffria,  chJonmMj  and  cftsrss. 
It  has  also  been  used  in  epilepiy.  The  expectations  wfaidi  wcfe 
raised  as  to  the  good  effects  to  be  derived  firom  die  TaleriaiMEtai 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  realised,  m&  they  have  not  obtained  a 
general  acceptance,  nor  have  those  practitioners  who  have  ved 
them  adiiered  to  their  employment. 

Dote,  — As  valerianate  of  iron  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  diieflyi 
if  not  exclusively,  prescribed  in  the  form  of  pills,  die 
from  gr.  ij  to  gr.  iv,  accrjrding  to  the  effect  produced. 


PR^PARATA  EX  HYDRARGYRO. 

PBEPABATIONS   OF   MERCUBT. 

IIYDRARGYRU^L 
Mfta^UET.  QiTicxsiLVBR.  Symb,  Hg.  £q.  202  or  200;  101  or  lOa 

ItfmiirkM.  —  111  is  is  the  only  metal  which  is  fluid  at  commoo 
f«'fii|MTrniiir(»i.  It  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  metallic  stale, 
rri'ui'd  With  iu  oreii,  of  which  the  most  important  and  abundant  is 
Mm*  Ifimilptiuret,  or  native  cinnabar.  The  chloride  is  also  found 
niiilvd  in  umall  quantities.  The  chief  supply  of  mercury  is  from 
tli«!  wiUwn  of  Almadcn,  in  Spain ;  Idria,  in  Camiola ;  and,  recently» 
from  California  and  China. 

J^eparalion,  —  The  mercury  b  cosily  obtained  in  the  metallk 
state  by  heating  the  bisulphuret  with  quick  lime,  which  combines 
with  the  sulphur,  and  the  mercury  is  suolimcd. 

Properties.  —  Mercury  is  fluid  at  common  temperatures,  but 
freezes  at  about  -40°  F.,  and  boils  at  from  660"*  to  666*'  F.  It 
very  slowly  volatilises,  even  at  common  tem)KTutures  {Faradag), 
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Its  sp.  gr.  is  13*5,  and  when  freezing  it  contracts,  and  becomes 
15*5.  ft  is  Tolatilc,  and  so  are  all  its  compounds,  though  some  of 
them  are  decomi)oscd  below  the  temperature  requisite  for  sub- 
limation. When  so  finely  divided  as  not  to  be  recognised  by  the 
ordinary  characters,  it  may  be  scraped  together  with  the  point  of 
a  knife,  so  as  to  form  a  minute  globule ;  or  it  may  be  known  by 
the  white  stain  formed  when  it  is  rubbed  upon  metallic  gold  or 
silver,  which  stain  disappears  when  heated.  Mercury  forms  com- 
pounds with  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  &c.,  which  are  termed  amal« 
^ams,  and  if  the  proportion  of  the  other  metal  is  small,  they  are 
fluid.  Mercury  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid,  and  in 
cold  sulphuric  acid ;  but  when  boiling,  this  acid  oxidises  and  dis- 
solves it.  It  is  oxidised  and  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  either  hot  or 
cold.  Its  equivalent  was  formerly  considered  to  bo  200  or  202  by 
all  British  chemists,  though  many  French  ones  reckoned  it  only  at 
100.  In  this  work  I  shall  retain  202  as  its  equivalent,  all  the 
names  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  being  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
this  or  200  is  its  true  number ;  but  as  most  English  chemists  are 
now  agreed  in  reckoning  it  at  100,  it  is  desiraole  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  the  change,  and  show  how  it  would  influence  the  names 
of  the  diflerent  preparations  if  it  were  adopted. 

As  a  general  rule,  any  substance  composed  of  but  two  particles 
will  be  less  easily  changed  or  decomposed  than  if  it  consisted  of 
three  or  more ;  and,  therefore,  when  cnemists  find  that  a  chemical 
compound  is  little  liable  to  change  by  keeping,  or  by  being  heated 
or  acted  upon  by  various  agents,  they  assume  that  it  consists  of  a 
single  atom  orparticle  of  each  substance — that  it  is,  in  fact,  aproto- 
compound.  For  example  :  —  The  black  oxide  of  copper  is  not 
readily  changed  by  heat  or  by  keeping,  and  when  acted  upon  by 
acids  it  is  dissolved,  and  forms  salts  from  which  it  may  still  be  re- 
covered as  black  oxide.  They  therefore  consider  that  it  is  a 
compound  of  one  atom  of  copper  and  one  atom  of  oxygen — that  it 
is  a  protoxide  of  copper.  But  the  red  oxide,  which  contains  only 
half  as  much  oxygen,  readily  changes ;  and  when  acted  upon  by 
acids  it  is  partially  converted  into  the  black  oxide.  They  therefore 
suppose  that  it  consists  of  more  than  two  atoms,  probably  of  three 
—  viz.  two  of  copper  and  one  of  oxygen. 

Now,  the  same  principle  being  applied  to  the  compounds  of 
mercury,  chemists  now  think  that  the  so-called  ^m-oxide  of 
mercury,  2  of  oxygen  and  1  of  mercury,  really  consists,  not  of  3 
atoms,  but  of  2,  and  is  a  protoxide^  1  of  oxygen  and  1  of  mercury, 
because  they  find  that  it  is  a  substance  little  liable  to  change ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  they  consider  that  the  so-called  protoxide, 
1  of  oxygen  and  1  of  mercury,  really  consists  of  more  than  two 
atoms,  because  they  find  it  is  so  liable  to  change  that  mere  exposure 
to  light  alters  its  characters  and  composition,  and  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  combine  it  with  acids  without  change.  They  therefore 
consider  that  it  consists  of  2  atoms  of  mercury  and  1  of  oxygen, 
instead  of  1  of  each. 

So  also  they  find  that  corrosive  sublimate  is  less  liable  to  change 


cliL'iiii.-'ts  at  lliu  (iiiic,  iind  hi;  n 
blame  or  punislimcnt. 

But  as  it  niaj  seem  unintelli 
cfaemiBtB  agree  contains  73  parlj 
cur;  can  coiui«t  either  of  one  ■ 
either  view  of  its  compowtion  i 
tbe  difficulty,  and,  having  done  i 
ttadent  to  appl*^  for  hiiutelf  to 
principle  here  laid  down,  which  ■ 
than  if  each  yru  explained  readj 
In  tJie  following  dia|;ram  let 
uie  of  the  quantity  of  mereary, 
lent  in  corroaiTe  Bublimate ;  ao 
chlorine,  which  all  chemirta  aa 
that  we  ma;  if  we  chooM  connS 
two  particles,  each  weighioE  36  ; 
■appoae,  and  we  will  therefore  ai 
the  truth  of  it.  But  we  are  eqn 
uder  that  the  203  of  mercury  fo 
which  we  cliooae;  and  until  late 


Kg.l. 
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that  it  formed  only  one,  and  they  therefore  named  this  compound 
5i-chloride  of  mercury —  or  2  of  chlorine  and  1  of  mercury.  Irench 
chemists,  on  the  contrary,  and  modem  English  ones,  imagine  that  it 
forms  two  particles,  c  and  d,  each  of  whi^  weighs  therefore,  101. 
And  now,  when  these  are  put  along  with  the  chlorine,  they  find 
two  particles  of  mercury  and  two  of  chlorine,  fijp^.  3 ;  or  one  of 
each,  instead  of  one  particle  of  mercury  and  two  or  chlorine,  fig.  4. 
It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  actual  quantities  are  the  same  in 
both  cases,  and  that  we  may  either  say  that  we  have  1  compound 
particle,  fig.  4,  of  bichloride  of  mercury;  or  2  compound  particles, 
fig.  5,  of  chloride :  and  the  stability  of  corrosive  sublimate  now 
makes  chemists  assume  that  it  ifr  a  small  body  composed  of  only  two 
particles  rather  than  a  large  one  composea  of  three.  Its  weight 
or  equivalent  will  therefore  be  Hg  101  +  CI  36=137,  rather  than 
Hg  202+2  CI  72=274 ;  and  its  name  will  be  chloride  rather  than 
bichloride.  As  I  have  already  said,  however,  I  shall  adhere  to 
the  old  theory,  rather  than  adopting  the  new  one,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  confusion  and  mistakes. 

Characters  and  tests.  —  Sp.  gr.  13*5.  It  passes  off  in 
vapour  by  heat.  The  globules  being  gently  driven  over  a 
sheet  of  paper,  not  even  the  smallest  portion  adheres  to 
the  paper. 

E.  Pure  sulphuric  acid  agitated  with  it,  evaporates,  when  heated, 
without  leaving  any  residuiun. 

If  mercury  contains  any  tin,  lead,  or  zinc,  which  are  the  most 
likely  impurities,  they  remain  behind  when  it  is  heated,  and  they 
cause  the  mercury  to  run  upon  paper  with  a  "  tail,  *'  which  adheres 
to  the  paper.    Both  zinc  and  lead  would  be  so  far  soluble  in  sul* 

fhuric  acid  as  to  prevent  its  leaving  no  residuum  when  heated, 
'or  the  characters  by  which  the  compounds  of  mercurv  are  known, 
see  Htdbargtbi  Bichlobidum,  TestSy  p.  493.  If,  however,  the 
salt  is  a  proto  compound,  the  effect  of  alkalies  is  to  throw  down  a 
blacky  and  not  a  yellow  or  redy  precipitate ;  and  iodide  of  potassium 
gives  a  greenbh-yellow  instead  of  the  deep  red  precipitate  there 
mentioned. 

Purification  of  mercury,  —  It  may  be  purified  from  mechanical 
impurities  by  agitating  it  in  a  bottle  with  a  little  slightly  damp 
sugar  *  which  entangles  the  dirt^  and  then  filtering  it  througn 
chamois  leather,  or  a  small  cone  of  paper  so  folded  as  to  have  a 
minute  hole  at  the  apex.  From  chemical  impurities,  it  is  best 
purified  by  leaving  it  for  about  a  week  in  contact  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  mercury,  occasionally  agitating  it ;  or  bv  heatins  it 
gently  with  a  similar  solution ;  in  eiuier  case,  the  acid  deposits  a 
certain  quant'ity  of  the  mercurv  it  had  previously  contained,  and 
in*!ts  place  dissolves  the  metal  which  had  rendered  the  mercury 

*  Faraday's  Chem.  Manip. 
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impure.    The  solution  must  then  be  poured  ofl^  and  the  mercniy 
wa0ho<l  And  filtered. 

UMicinni  pmprrtics  and  lues.  —  It  is  much  disputed  whether 
fluid  morcury  possesses  any  medicinal  properties ;  but  from  the 
following  statements  it  apj^ears  that  it  does  exert  medicinal  powen. 
It  is  not  often  given  in  a  visibly  metallic  state,  though  it  has  been 
atiniinistoreti  in  this  form,  in  considerable  doses,  in  inimumaeeptitm 
of  the  bt}treh.    The  hypothesis  that  it  overcomes  the  obstmctioa 
hy  its  fluidity  and  CTcat  weight  cannot  be  entertuned;  for  it 
has  been  well  remarked  that  the  bowels,  in  some  places,  uoend; 
and  though  its  weight  may  help  it  downwards,  it  cannot  assiit 
it  to  ri.^  a^n.     In  some  instances,  it  does  pass   through  the 
Ik)woIs,  and  i8  found  in  the  sheets  in  minute  globules.     The  ddef 
)»enofit  derivetl  from  it,  in  these  cases,  is,  that  it  shows  the  exist- 
once  of  a  passage  through  the  bowels,  however  small  it  may  be. 
Tliere  is,  nowever,  another  case  in  which  it  produces  undenubk 
iHniofit :  '*  it  is  more  effectual  in  allaying  the  obstinate  Tomiting  of 
intcstintil  obstruction  than  any  other  agent  I  have   erer  teen 
usod ;  and   by  doing  this,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  remetlial  agents,  without  distress  to  the  patient,  and 
certainly  with  a  greater  and  more  reasonable  prospect  of  sucoesik 
than  when  all  meilicines  are  invariably  expelled  from  the  stomach 
swrn  after  they  arc  swallowed."  *    Some  cases  have  been  published 
in  whioh  several  ounces  of  fluid  mercury  have  produced  saliva- 
tion and  other  severe  effects,  after  being  retained  in  the  bowels 
for  a  longth  of  time ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  in  these  instances, 
the  niotal  had  l>eoome  oxiiliscd ;  for  it  is  well  established  that,  in 
most  cases,  fluid  mercury  produces  no  injttriaus  effects ;  and  that, 
in  many,  it  produces  no  sensible  effects  at  all.    But  though,  when 
Jiuid^  it  exerts  little  influence  over  the  system,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that,  when  very  finely  divided,  it  is  equally  inoperative. 
It  ha<«  long  been  doubtful  whether  blue  pill  and  the  analogous 
pre]^arations  containe<l  anything  but  finely  divided  mercury.    Dr. 
Christison  has,  however,  lately  proved  that  blue  ointment  contains 
a  smdl  portion  of  oxide  of  mercury ;  and,  still  more  recently,  I 
liave  shown  f  that  blue  pill  and  hydrargyrum  cum  cret4  contain 
protoxide  of  mercury  in  small  proportions,  varying  from  gr.  0-134 
to  gr.  0-78  iHjr  cent.     The  effects  of  these  two  preparations  are, 
however,   so  disproportioned   to  the  quantity  of  oxide  present, 
that  something  must  be  attributed  to  the  finely  divided  metallic 
mercury,  though  the  question  still  remains  open,  whether  this 
becomes  oxidised  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  before  it  produces  its 
effects.     Mercurial  rajyour  is  unquestionably  active  and  injurious ; 
and  workmen  who  are  much  exposed  to  it  suffer  materially  in 
their  health,  as  is  seen  amongst  gilders,  looking-glass  silverers, 
barometer  makers,  and  workmen  in  mercury  mines.     The  affection 
which  it  produces  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  [^alsy,  indi<>atcd  by  tremblipff 
of  the  limbs,  sometimes  by   stanunerlng,   dizziness,  and   loss  ch 

♦  Dr.  Ilohson,  Tx^cds.  t  Pharm.  Jonr.  March.  1845. 
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inremory»  The  first  symptom  is  unsteadiness  in  the  amn.  Pereira 
remarks  that  the  shaking  has  always  ceased  during  sleep  in  the 
cases  under  his  observation,  and  that  he  knows  no  remedy  for  the 
disease.  Christison  considers  the  vapour  to  have  become  oxidised 
before  it  produces  these  effects. 

Medicinal  properties  of  the  mercurial  compotmds  generally.  ^-^ 
These  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  various.  When  taken  inter* 
naUyy  they  are  alterative ;  aperient  or  cathartic ;  sialogogue ;  anti' 
syphilitic;  antiphlogistic;  seaative  or  contra'Stimtdant ;  resolvent  or 
liquefacient;  anthetmintic ;  diuretic  f  diaphoretic  f  When  applied 
externally^  or  locally^  they  are  corrosive^  irritant,  errhine^  and  ca- 
pable of  exciting  the  peculiar  effects  upon  the  system,  denominated 
mercurial. 

Alterative, —  This  is  a  very  general,  and,  in  some  respects,  in* 
explicable  term.  It  is  applied  to  such  remedies  as  improve  or 
alter  the  secretions  and  general  health  without  producing  any 
marked  excretion  or  other  tangible  evidence  or  the  mode  in 
which  they  operate.  Many  of  the  mercurial  compounds  act  as 
decided  excitants  upon  the  biliary  organs,  causing  an  increased 
flow  of  bile,  and  probably  an  increased  secretion.  They  also  act 
upon  the  skin  in  some  degree,  but  seldom  sufficiently  to  deserve 
the  term  diaphoretic,  though  they  promote  the  operation  of  otbef 
remedies  of  this  class.  Under  the  general  title,  alterative,  is  here 
meant  the  influence  which  they  exert  upon  the  system,  hj  which 
various  diseased  states,  and  especially  tnat  termed  syphilitic,  are 
corrected,  and  the  health  is  restored  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
intermediate  ostensible  effects. 

Cathartic  or  aperient, —  Some  of  the  preparations,  as  calomel, 
act  as  efficient  cathartics,  whilst  others,  as  hydrargyrum  cum  cret&, 
are  only  mild  aperients.  The  effect  is,  in  some  degree,  propor- 
tioned to  the  dose,  though  no  dose  of  the  latter,  which  is  ever 
given,  would  produce  so  decided  effects  as  a  moderate  dose  of  the 
former.  Their  purgative  influence  is  generally  accompanied  by 
an  increased  discharge  of  bile,  and  also  by  the  removal  of  the 
morbid  tenacious  mucus  which  accumulates  in  the  small  intes- 
tines in  some  diseases,  especially  those  of  tropical  climates,  and 
which  Annesley  thinks  to  be  removed  by  the  chemical  influence  of 
the  calomel.*  He  mentions  experiments  to  show  that  the  tenacious 
mucus,  which  he  believes  to  obstruct  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  com- 
munis choledocus,  becomes  liquefied  and  removed  when  in  contact 
with  that  medicine,  and  the  accumulated  bile  is  thereby  liberated, 
and  escapes  into  the  intestines.  The  purgative  tendency  is  some- 
times an  objection,  and  requires  checking  by  the  addition  of 
chalk  or  opium,  when  the  object  is  to  produce  the  '*  mercurial 
effect  '*  upon  the  system. 

Sialogogue. —  This  is  oflen  the  first  evidence  of  the  constitu* 
tional  effects  of  mercury,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  remedy  is  con- 
tinued, until  some  degree  of  salivation  is  produced,  in  order  to 

*  Diseases  of  India,  &c.  8to.  1831,  chap.  v. 
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prove  tha^  tbe  system,  generallj,  is  imdcr  iu  inflnoiee.  He 
opinion  formerly  prcYail^  tbat  the  benefits  to  be  expected  de- 
pended upon  tbe  amount  of  salivation,  and  pntirnla  were  kcal 
for  days  or  weeks  in  tbis  state,  voiding  some  pints  c^f  inlivm  daily. 
But  it  lA  now  generally  l^elieved,  tbat  the  salivation  is^  in  itsdC  ■> 
evil,  and  tbat  tbe  only  advantage  derived  Iran  it  i%  the  •'■M^m 
tbereby  aflbrded  of  tbe  influence  exerted  by  tlie  mrdirinc.  TV 
object  tbcrefore,  in  tbe  present  day,  is  to  noderalc,  ntlMr  tibaa  Is 
excite  tbis  sceretioD. 

The  length  of  time  and  the  quantity  of  mercnrj  rnnkite  Is 
produce  salivation  vary  exceedingly  in  different  indiTidualSb    la 
some  cases,  many  grains  of  csIoomI  may  be  given  daily  for  wrrti, 
without  producing  tliis  eflect,  whilst  in  others,  one  or  two  grmm 
will  excite  profuse  salivation.    This  extreme  sosceptibililyy  tfcnuHi 
far  from  common,  is  not  very  rare ;  but  it  can  never  be  nntieipaled 
before  trial  in  an v  particular  instance.    Children  are  not  so  iea£ly 
salivated  as  adults ;  indeed,  salivaijpn  is  rarely  produced.     It  w» 
formerly  the  custom  to  take  away  blood,  and  to  ei^join  a  siriet 
antiphlogistic  recimen  during  tbe  administration  of  a  come  ef 
mercury,  by  which  it  was  thought  that  the  effect  was  hastened  and 
rendered  more  certain ;  and  though  this  is  now  seldom  ^ttffrifd 
to,  it  is   highly  probable  that,  were  modem  practitioners  moie 
attentive  to  these  accessories,  some  of  tbe  cases  of  failure  would 
be  found  to  y\e\d  and  produce  tbe  desired  result.     When  the 
object  is  to  an*ect  the  system  generally,  tbe  mercurial  preparmtioa 
is  given  in  repeated  small  doses,  combined  with  some  astringent  or 
opiate,  to  prevent  it  from  running  off*  by  the  bowels.     Thas,  one  or 
two  grains  of  calomel,  combined  with  chalk,  and  given  three  or 
four  tiroes  dailv,  will  generally  excite  speedy  salivation,  whilst  if 
given  in  a  single  dose  once  in  tbe  day,  it  woidd  act  decidedly  upon 
the  bowels,  and  not  affect  tbe  system  in  the  same  way. 

Symptomn  of  fwrcuriaium. —  Of  these  the  most  decided  is  the 
prr>fuse  flow  of  saliva,  which  is  poured  out  in  such  quantity  that 
it  runs  involuntarily  from  tbe  mouth,  and  tbe  patient  is  quite  in* 
cajyflhle  of  j>revef iting  its  discbarge.  Thefi-tt  symptom  is  generally 
a  red  line  in  the  gums  at  the  line  of  junction  with  tbe  teeth ;  they 
arf*  tender,  and,  if  roughly  pressed,  sometimes  bleed.  About  the 
sarrff*  time*,  the  brcatli  acciiiires  a  peculiar  and  very  off*ensive  ftstor, 
fhsra/iterised  as  mercurial,  and  the  patient  has  a  disagreeable 
ffM'lMllic  taste,  often  described  as  resembling  that  of  a  halfpenny  in 
iUti  ffioiitb.  As  tbe  case  advances,  the  gums  and  inaioe  of  the 
iiUtwkn  and  lifis,  and  the  tongue,  become  much  swollen  and  ulcer- 
at4;d  ;  the  latter  being  sometimes  so  large,  as  to  be  constantly  pro- 
truded from  the  mouth ;  the  flow  of  saliva  is  incessant ;  the 
salivary  glands  arc  enlarged  and  painful,  and  hence  the  neck  is 
swollen  and  tender ;  and  the  teeth  ache  and  become  loose,  though 
it  is  exceedingly  rare  for  them  to  drop  out.  It  occasionally  happens 
that,  after  mercury  has  been  exhibited  for  some  time,  even  without 
pHMlucing  salivation,  the  pulse  becomes  unusually  quick,  and 
continues  so  for  some  time  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  mcdi- 
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cine.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  lest  the  mercury  should 
be  continued  too  long,  under  the  idea  of  some  inflammatory 
action  still  proceeding  and  requiring  the  medicine  for  its  sup- 
pression. 

Salivation  produced  by  other  causes,  —  Salivation  sometimes  oc- 
curs spontaneously  in  the  course  of  a  catarrh,  and  is  sometimes 
produced  without  any  evident  cause.  A  case  was  in  Guy*s  Hos- 
pital about  1843,  in  which  every  symptom  so  closely  resembled 
those  of  mercurial  salivation,  that  it  was  only  from  observing  the 
obstinate  duration  of  the  afiection,  that  the  patient*s  assertion 
was  believed,  that  he  had  not  taken  any  mercury.  Several  noedi- 
cines  which  do  not  generally  act  in  this  way  occasionally  induce 
salivation.  Of  these,  the  most  common  are  iodide  of  potassium, 
iodine,  chlorine,  and  bromine,  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  prussic  acid, 
hyoscvamus,  belladonna,  digitalis,  trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  and 
arsenious  acid.  Tartar-emetic,  and  some  of  the  compounds  of  lead 
and  copper,  cantharides,  and  sulphur,  opium,  nuz  vomica,  and  even 
ipecacuanha,  in  the  form  of  Dover*8  powder,  have  produced  it ;  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  other  substances  may  sometimes  act  in  the 
same  way.     See  also  p.  486. 

'  Treatment  of  profuse  salivation, — The  first  part  must  be  to 
suspend  the  administration  of  the  mercury.  Ihe  patient  should 
be  warmly  clothed,  and  take  exercise  where  he  may  be  exposed 
to  a  current  of  dry  air,  without  being  chilled.  The  diet  should  be 
light  and  nourishing ;  but  solid  food  can  seldom  be  taken.  A 
brisk  saline  purgative  is  occasionally  of  use,  and  Christison  has 
found  benefit  from  the  employment  of  nauseating  doses  of  tartar- 
emetic,  or  of  ten-grain  doses  of  acetate  of  lead,  three  times  daily, 
ns  recommended  by  Daniell.  As  local  applications,  gargles  of 
alum,  catechu,  or  borax  and  honey,  brandy  and  salt,  or  other 
stimulant  astringents  are  in  general  use.  Christison  has  seen  the 
most  benefit  obtained  by  a  lotion  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  lime 
in  one  hundred  parts  of  water.  I  have  seen  great  relief  speedily 
follow  the  light  application  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  by  means 
of  a  sponge  brushed  quickly  over  the  gums  and  inside  of  the 
cheeks,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Busk.  The  application  scarcely 
gives  pain. 

Detection  of  mercury  in  the  saliva, — Whilst  some  chemists  have 
detected  a  minute  portion  in  the  saliva  of  salivated  patients,  most 
have  failed  to  discover  any.  The  quantity  must,  therefore,  be  ex^ 
ceedingly  small. 

Antisyphilitic,  —  It  is  remarkable  that  after  possessing  the  almost 
unlimited  confidence  of  surgeons  for  some  hundred  years  in  the 
treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  this  disease,  the  powers  and 
value  of  mercury  should  have  been  so  far  called  in  question  during 
the  last  few  years,  as  to  have  weakened  the  confidence  of  some, 
and  destroyed  that  of  others.  The  conclusions,  however,  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  disclosed  during  the  controversy  on 
this  subject  are  the  following : 
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Ist.  That  every  form  of  venereal  disene  kiu  been  and 
cured  without  the  aiiministrttion  of  any  mercnrj. 

2nd.  That  in  some  forms  of  syphilis,  mercury  is  not  only 
but  injurious,  when  given  so  as  to  afiect  the  constitution. 

3nl.  That  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  admiaaiblev  the  good 
eflfects  to  be  derived  from  it,  may  be  obtained  firom  innch  —n^Hig 
quantities  than  were  formerly  given. 

4th.  That  some  of  the  symptoms  and  effects  formerly  attribatrf 
to  this  disease  were  due  to  the  mercury  itself. 

5th.  That  notwithstanding  all  the  forms  of  syphilis  mm  he  cond 
without  it,  yet  its  judicious  administration  materialfy  snffcm  th 
cure  in  many  forms  of  the  disease. 

()th.  That  the  occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms  is  modi  ka 
liable  to  hapi>en  after  the  odmintstratiou  of  tais  renHidy,  tlisn  if 
the  tlisea^e  has  been  cureil  without  it. 

7th.  That  the  liability  to  secondary  symptoms  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, def)endent  upon  the  length  of  tunc  which  the  syphilitic  viras 
has  had  for  being  absorbe<l  into  the  sjrstem ;  and  that,  therefore,  it 
becomes  a  i>oint  of  primary  importance  to  keaia  venereal  sort  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  and  as  this  can  generally  be  sooner  effected  with 
mercury  tnan  without  it,  its  employment  on  this  ground  is  most 
advisable  (Tuckett), 

8th.  Thut  in  those  venereal  sores  characterised  by  slowness  of 
pro^rress,  and  the  (leiK)sitif>n  of  albumen  or  lymph  (commonly 
calknl  "hard  chancres"),  the  use  of  this  reme<ly  is  almost  essential: 
whilst  in  those  characterised  by  rapidity  of  progress,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  barrier  by  the  eflusion  of  Ivmph,  or  those  in  which 
there  is  a  tendency  to  rapid  ulceration,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  less 
beneficial,  if  not  positively  injurious. 

9th.  That  in  the  venereal  eruptions  of  a  papular  or  scaly  form  it 
is  beneficial,  whilst  in  those  of  an  ulcerative  character,  as  ecthyma 
or  rupiii,  it  is  hurtful. 

10th.  That  it^  administration  ought  generally  to  be  suspended 
when  suppuration  is  taking  place  in  a  large  bubo. 

11th.  'J'hat  the  benefit  derived  from  its  use  is  not  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  salivation  induced;  and  that,  except  as  an  evi- 
dence of  a  constitutional  eflect,  this  result  is  undesirable. 

12th.  That  in  constitutional  syphilis  in  one  or  both  parents, 
shown  by  frequent  abortions,  or  by  the  birth  of  children  oiTected 
with  syphilitic  eruptions,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  mercury 
should  be  given  to  both  parents. 

13th.  ITiat  mercury  in  its  milder  forms  is  almost,  if  not  quite 
indispensable,  in  the  treatment  of  hereditary  infantile  syphilis. 

Antiphhgvtiic.  —  "When  mercury  acts  as  a  purgative  it  often 
causes  considerable  temporary  depression,  and  some  of  its  prepara- 
tions occasion  distressing  nausea,  but  not  vomiting.  In  acute  in- 
flammations it  generally  reduces  the  pulse,  abates  the  pain  and 
fever,  and  produces  a  favourable  tennination  of  the  case.  These 
\t  effects  are  much  promoted  by  the  previous  abstraction  of  blood; 

fi  and  ore  seldom  noticed  until  some  degree  of  salivation  or  tender- 
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ness  of  the  gums  is  induced,  showing  that  the  sjstem  generally 
is  under  its  influence ;  and  its  operation  is  often  attend^  with  a 
degree  of  perspiration. 

Sedative  or  catUra'Stimttkmi.  —  This  term  may  be  thought  to  be 
•imilar  to  the  last;  but  the  meaning  here  attached  to  it  is  essentially 
different.  The  effect  here  alluded  to  has  been  noticed  in  the  opera^ 
Hon  of  calomel  only  upon  diseased  alimentary  mucous  membrane, 
mnd  has  been  chiefly  observed  by  practitioners  in  the  East,  who 
find  that  in  dysentery,  large  doses  of  calomel  (dj,  several  times 
dail^)  allay  the  pain,  tenesmus,  and  general  irritation,  instead  of 
exciting  or  increasing  them  as  is  usuaUif  the  case  in  the  diseases 
of  thb  country,  and  as  is  always  the  case  if  the  mucous  membrane 
is  not  previously  in  an  unhealthy  state. 

Resolvent  or  liquefacient.  —  This  is  a  most  valuable  property  of 
the  mercurial  preparations,  in  which  they  stand  almost  alone. 
Under  their  continued  use,  various  new  or  recent  formations  gra- 
dually disappear,  and  this  even  if  they  have  become  organised, 
and  some  inorganic  deposits,  as  well  as  old  and  natural  structures, 
are  also  removed  under  their  influence.  As  an  example  of  the 
first  of  these  may  be  mentioned,  the  absorption  of  the  lymph  de- 
posited upon  the  iris,  in  iritis,  which  may  be  seen  to  disappear 
from  day  to  day,  as  the  employment  of  the  remedy  b  continued* 
The  absorption  of  the  fluid  contents  of  some  buboes  and  other 
enlarged  glands,  and  of  the  effusion  into  the  pleura  and  pericar- 
dium in  inflammation  of  these  tissues,  is  evidence  of  the  second 
statement;  whilst  the  absorption  of  the  alveolar  processes,  and  of 
the  cranial  and  other  bones,  formerly  attributed  to  the  action  of 
the  venereal  virus,  but  undoubtedly  capable  of  being  occasioned  by. 
mercury,  furnishes  examples  of  the  last. 

Under  the  continued  use  of  mercury,  the  quantity  of  albumen 
in  the  blood  diminishes,  and  the  proportion  of  serum  increases. 
Albumen  and  fibrine  are,  chemically,  almost  identical,  and  it  is  not 
therefore  surprising  that  the  further  deposition  of  fibrine  in  inflam- 
mations should  be  checked  by  the  admmistration  of  mercury ;  and 
that  the  fibrine  recently  deposited  should  be  reabsorbed  more  or 
less  completely. 

Anthelmintic.  —  Calomel  is  frequently  employed  to  expel  asca- 
rides,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  acts  otherwise  than  as  a  simple 
purgative.     It  is  not  the  less  valuable  on  that  account. 

Diuretic.  —  Mercury  can  scarcely  be  called  a  diuretic  when  ad- 
ministered alone,  but  it  promotes  the  action  of  many  remedies  of 
this  class.  Hence  it  is  common  to  combine  blue  pill  with  squills  or 
digitalis ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  good  effects  are  not  perceived 
until  the  system  is  brought  under  its  influence. 

Diaphoretic.  —  Mercurjr  would  never  be  administered  alone  as  a 
diaphoretic,  but  some  of  its  compounds,  when  combined  with  other 
remedies,  produce  some  degree  of  perspiration.  The  bichloride 
acts  more  decidedly  in  this  way  than  any  of  the  other  preparationa 
of  this  metal. 

lis 
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EffeciM  of  external  appRealiom  2-^ 

Ctfrnmve.  —  When  oichloride  or  nitrate  of 
contact  with  a  mucous  membrane,  or  with  anr  ta 
by  cuticle,  it  acts  like  a  caustic,  and  destroji  the  tiMiic^  pfodeeiny 
a  slough,  and  subsequently  an  ulcer,  as  ia  atrikiBgly  ikovn  ■ 
cas«^  of  poisoning  by  corrosire  sublimate.  When  the  binoside  is 
sprinklcfi  upon  an  ulcer,  it  excites  acute  pmn^  nnd  duaUuif  the 
ffranulations ;  whilst,  if  more  moderately  applied,  it  eela  omjmu 
hcaltliT  stimulant. 

Irritant,  —  This  is  seen  when  almost  anj  con^MMuid  of  mmaiy 
is  brou${ht  in  contact  with  a  mucous  membrane  or  an  cpen  tore. 

Errhine.  —  This  is  dependent  upon  the  laat-nanae<f  property. 
The  subsulphate  of  mercury  was  formerly  used  aa  an  ernine^  bol 
is  not  now  employed,  and  is  not  contained  in  the  Pharmaoopoia. 

Production  of  the  peculiar  conttUational  imftmenee  cf  aiemvy.— 
All  the  constitutional  eflfects  of  this  substance  maj  be  obtained  by 
the  external  application  of  some  of  its  compounds,  and,  in  tome 
caNOi,  this  is  the  best  way  of  introducing  it.  (See  Uxttranva 
IItdrargtbi.) 

Bad  consequences  sometimes  caused  by  mercury:  — 

Profuse  salivation  (see  Medicinal  Properties  of  AfercMrfy  sect. 
Sialofrofftte,  p.  483.) ; profuse  diarrhcea ;  meraarial  erethism;  noUsi 
sirrnfiitg;  eczema  mercuriale;  mercurial  iritis  and  periostitis  wi& 
nodes.  It  is  Tery  doubtful  whether  some  of  these  are  not  caosed 
by  other  agents  than  the  mercury,  as  they  onlj  occur  when  tUs 
mineral  hns  been  given  for  the  cure  of  some  form  of  syphilid 
Severe  ulcertition  ami  sloughing,  mercurial  palsy,  and  general  os- 
chexia  arc  undoubtedly  sometimes  caused  by  mercurials.  A  ten-* 
dency  to  htemorrhage  is  said  to  be  induced  by  mercury,  especiallT 
amongHt  old  people.  ^Almost  all  the  aged  people  treated  with 
mercury  for  syphilis  have,  according  to  my  observation,  died  shortly 
afterwards  of  haemoptysis  or  apoplexy ;  and  I  have  seen  sereral 
instances  of  young  fKirsons,  under  similar  circumstances,  bdng 
seized  witli  heemoptysis,  or  dying  rapidly  of  consumption."  (Dr. 
Porter,  Rank.  Abs.  vol.  v.  p.  66.) 

In  the  13r.  and  For.  Med.  Cbir.  Key.  Jan.  1853,  a  number  of 
cases  are  rcconled  of  salivation  occurring  long  ailer  the  disoontinu- 
anco  of  mercury,  and  these  have  been  attributed  to  the  mercury 
which  is  assumed  to  have  been  lying  in  a  latent,  inactive  state  in 
the  system,  having  been  rendered  soluble,  or,  at  any  rate,  active,  by 
the  subsequent  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium.  I  have, 
howeyer,  seen  profuse  salivation  occasioned  by  this  latter  medicine 
when  no  mercury  had  been  previously  given ;  and,  without  venturing 
to  dogmatize  upon  the  subject,  I  do  not  think  that  the  occurrence 
of  salivation  on  the  adminintration  of  iodine,  months  after  mercury 
has  been  used,  can  l>e  fairly  attributc<l  to  the  mercury  without 
further  proof  than  we  possess  at  present.  The  subject,  however, 
deserves  notice,  and  a  further  accumulation  of  facts  may  render 
our  knowledge  upon  this  point  more  satisfactory  than  it  now  is. 

Symptoms  of  mercurial  erethism. —  Gradually  increasing  pale- 
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ness ;  inquietude,  and  irec^uent  sishlnj^ ;  respiration  more  frequent, 
with,  sometimes,  oppression  in  the  chest  and  anxiety  about  ^b» 
pnecordia ;  irregular  action  of  the  heart ;  weak,  frequent,  and  irre- 
gular pulse;  sometimes  yomiting,  though  the  tongue  is  seldom 
fbrred.  When  these  symptoms  are  present,  any  sudden  or  violent 
exertion  sometimes  occasions  sudden  death.  The  medicine  ought, 
with  these  symptoms,  to  be  immediately  suspended. 

Absorption  of  mercury.  —  Though  many  of  its  compounds  are 
insoluble,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  absorbed 
into  the  system.  Christison  has  collected  the  following  from  various 
sources : 

1st.  Mercury  has  been  detected  in  the  blood  by  several  chemists, 
though  it  requires  destructive  distillation  to  make  ita  presence 
recognised  by  the  usual  tests. 

2nd.  It  has  been  found  after  death  in  the  bones,  brain,  synovial 
tissues,  humours  of  the  eye,  and  lungs. 

Srd.  After  the  use  of  sulphur,  a  course  of  mercury  has  caused 
blackness  of  the  skin,  from  tne  formation  there  of  sulphuret  of  the 
metal.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  perspiration,  saliva,  bile,  and 
nrine. 

Dr.  Inman  has  found  it  in  the  urine  six  or  eight  weeks  after 
tJie  administration  of  mercury  has  been  discontinued. 

Uses,  —  The  diseases  in  which  mercurial  preparations  are  gene- 
rally used  are  the  following :  — 

Acute  inflammations  of  serous  membranes  are  more  beneJUed  by 
it  than  those  of  mucous  membranes,  in  which  it  is  generally  in- 
jurious rather  than  useful.  Thus,  in  pleurisyj  peritonitis^  arachnitis^ 
pericarditis,  it  produces  good  results ;  whilst  m  enteritis  and  bron^ 
ehitis  it  is  less  beneficial,  though  even  in  these  its  moderate  em- 
ployment is  not  to  be  disregarded.  In  croup,  which  is  an  affection 
of  a  mucous  membrane,  it  is  given  very  largely  and  at  short  in- 
tervals, as  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  so  rapid  that  all  treatment 
must  be  prompt  which  is  to  do  any  good.  In  acute  dysentery  of 
eastern  countries,  calomel  is  given  in  very  large  doses,  and  with 
decided  benefit.     (See  Sedative  Effects\of  Mercury,  p.  485.) 

In  chronic  hydrocephalus,  it  can  only  do  harm,  if  mven  so  as  to 
affect  the  constitution  ;  but  small  doses  (gr.  j)  of  chloride  of  mer- 
cury, combined  with  an  alkali,  as  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  adminis- 
tered every  night  or  every  other  night,  in  conjunction  with  liquor 
potassse  during  the  day,  produce  good  effects  in  this  intractable 
disease.  It  is  often  given  in  chronic  pericarditis,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  effusion,  but  it  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  alone  in  this  affection  ^ 
and  though  very  serviceable  in  the^r«/  stage  oi  pleurisy,  yet  it 
does  little  good  in  the  chronic  stage  of  hydrothorax.  Synovitis  and 
conjunctivitis,  which  hold  an  intermediate  place,  are  less  benefited 
than  the  affections  of  purelv  serous  membranes;  but  the  importance 
of  active  treatment  in  the  latter  sometimes  leads  to  its  employment, 
when  otherwise  it  would  be  better  omitted.  It  is  not  ouen  given 
alone  for  the  cure  o£  sclerotitis;  but  if  conjoined  with  opium,  Dover** 
powder,  or  colchicum,  it  is  frequently  of  use,  in  moderate  doses,  at 
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one  or  two  grains,  twice  a  daj ;  and  tlie  occiirreBoe  oTMlmtioi » 
not  injurious  to  the  patient.    In  stmmouM  eormeiUs  and  in  j6«MMi 
conjunctivitis,  the  most  strilcing  symptom  in  whidi  is  aometimei  Ihft 
excessive  intolerance  of  light,  the  administration  of  one  grain  of 
calomel  evcr^  night  combmed  with  poppj  fon&entation%  prodnMi 
a  most  benehcial  eflfect.    In  severe  cases,  in  which  the  ejei  han 
not  been  opened  for  days,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  intolcmeft 
of  light  disappear  in  three  or  four  days,  and  the  eyes  quickly  le- 
sume  their  natural  healthy  character ;  whilst  they  haTC  dmlj  heooas 
worse  under  the  employment  of  astrin^nts  and  tonics  without  tha 
mercurial.    If  carried  to  the  extent  ofproducinff  salivntion^  it  does 
harm ;  but  in  the  above  moderate  amount  its  ^ecta  are  oMist  be- 
neficial.   Inflammation  of  parenchymatous  structures,  tmpmtummm 
and  acute  inflammation  of  the  Zivfr,  requires  its  earlj  and  adifs 
administration ;  as  do  also  acute  tesHtis  and  chrome  emknemad  of 
the  testicle,  dependent  upon  venereal  causes.    In  Mjmkmtie  vUiB 
or  iritis  dependent  upon  an  injury,  it  must  be  given  rapidly,  so  as  ta 
produce  an  cflect  as  quickly  as  possible;  and  its  employmeat 
should  be  continued  until  the  whole  of  the  deposited  lymph  hss 
been  reabsorbed.     In  f^outjf  or  arthritic  iritis  it  is  generaUj  pRfjn* 
dicial. 

Fever.  —  In  continued  fever,  the  employment  of  mercury  is  ook 
only  often  admissible^  but  is  of  much  service.  It  improves  the 
secretions,  and  it  is  found  that  when  the  system  can  be  got  vnder 
Hs  influence,  the  patient  generally  recovers.  Even  in  those  cases 
in  which  there  is  some  gostro-intestiiial  irritation,  it  is  not  entirely 
to  be  avoided :  for  the  removal,  by  its  means,  of  the  irritating  con- 
tents of  the  bowels  produces  more  relief  than  itself  does  harm,  and 
the  irritation  which  it  produces  in  fever  is  not  always  so  great  as 
that  wiiich  it  excites  during  health.  Some  physicians  prefer  intro* 
ducing  it  by  means  of  inunction,  a  portion  of  mercurial  ointment 
being  placed  in  the  axilla,  where  it  is  gradually  absorbed. 

Dropsies.  —  In  acute  ascites  dependent  upon  cold  or  inflammation, 
it  will  be  beneficial ;  but^  when  dependent  upon  organic  disease  of 
the  liver,  it  cannot  do  any  good,  in  most  coses  it  aids  the  opera- 
tion of  diuretics,  and  is  therefore  given ;  but  it  is  almost  a^trayt 
prejudicial  in  dropsy  accompanied  with  the  secretion  of  albuminous 
urine.  In  chronic  synovitis  it  is  often  of  use,  both  given  internally, 
and  applied  externally  in  the  form  of  ccratum  hydrargjyri  com- 
positum.  In  dropsy  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  it  is  useful ; 
l)ut  it  seldom  does  any  good  in  h^'drocele.  In  hydrothorax,  hydro^ 
cephalus,  and  hydropericarditis  it  sometimes  docs  good,  but  the 
benefit  derived  from  it  is  generally  small  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  time  the  disease  has  existed. 

Syphilis.  —  The  forms  of  this  disease  most  benefited  by  it  are 
the  indurated  chancre,  and  papular  and  scaly  secondary  eruptions. 
It  should  bo  given  until  the  whole  of  the  induration  has  disappeared. 
It  is  useful  in  nearly  every  form  of  venereal  sore ;  but  if  the  ulcer 
is  treated  immediately  upon  its  ap|)carance  with  caustic^  and  is 
healed  at  once,  its  administration  is  not  generally  necessary^  though 
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il  otight  to  be  given  wheneyer  any  hardness  is  present.  It  la 
decidedly  prefudictal  in  phagedenic  laceration ;  and,  in  ecthyma  and 
rupioj  its  internal  administration  is  hurt/td,  though  the  sores  may 
be  beneficially  dressed  with  the  nnguentum  hjdrargjri  nitrico- 
oxjdL  There  is  scarcely  any  form  of  venereal  sore,  which  may 
not  be  treated  with  black  wash  externally.  Indurated  buboes  some- 
times disappear  under  the  use  of  mercury ;  but  it  is  injurious  when 
they  have  be?un  to  suppurate.  Ootufrrhcea  is  not  generally  bene- 
fited  by  it ;  out  a  gleet  may  be  dependent  upon  a  syphilitic  sore 
in  the  urethra,  and  is  sometimes  cured  by  tue  admmistration  of 
mercury,  when  all  other  means  have  failed. 

Nodes f  both  solid  and  fluid,  and  exostosis  dependent  upon  perios- 
titis, are  often  removed  oy  a  course  of  mercury. 

Cases  in  which  mercury  is  objectionable.  —  Scrofulous  patients 
generally  suffer  from  any  of  its  forms,  except  the  iodide  and  bin- 
iodide  ;  but  as  its  employment  may  be  necessary,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  it  must  be  used  with  caution ;  that  a  smaller  quan- 
tity will  suffice  than  in  other  cases ;  and  that  its  administration 
should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible. 

AUmminaria,  or  dropsy  with  the  secretion  of  albuminous  urine,  ia 
almost  always  made  worse  by  its  employment. 

Doses* — For  the  doses,  see  the  particular  preparations. 

Administration. — See  the  particular  preparations. 

Officinal  preparations.  —  Hydrarg.  cum  Cret.  X.  D.  E. ;  cum 
Ma^es.  D.  Hydrarg.  Chlor.  L.D.E.  Hydrar^.  Bichlor.  X.i>.-E. 
Hydrarg.  Am.-chlor.  L.  D.  E.  Hydrarg.  Nitrico-oxyd.  L.  D.  E, 
Hydrarg.  lodid.  L.  D.  E.  Hydrarg.  Biniodid.  D,  J5/.  Hydrarg. 
Bisulphuret.  X.  X).  E.  Liq.  Hydrarg.  Pernitratis,  D.  Hydrarg. 
Sulphas,  D.    Liq.  Hydrarg.  et  Arsen.  Hydriodatis,  D. 

HYDRARGYRUM  CUM  CRETA,  L.  D.  E. 
Mercury  with  Chalk. 

Take  of  Mercury,  three  ounces  (^^j,  2>.). 

Prepared  chalk,  five  ounces  (.^ij,  D,). 
Rub   them  together   until  globules  are  no   longer 
visible. 

•  Process. — By  long-continued  trituration  the  mercury  is  very 
minutely  divided,  and  mixed  with  the  cbalk ;  so  that,  when  well 
made,  this  powder  has  a  bluish-grey,  or  slate  colour,  and  no  glo- 
bules of  mercury  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  To  effect  this 
requires  many  hours*  diligent  trituration,  and  the  process  is  always 
how  conducted  by  means  of  steam  power. 

Composition, — The  greater  part  of  the  mercury  is  simply  finely 
divideo,  but  a  small  portion  is  oxidised.  In  some  specimens  which 
I  have  carefully  analysed,  the  quantity  of  oxide  amounted  to 
gr.  0*406,  or  less  than  half  a  grain  per  cent    Many  pharmacea- 
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tioal  writers  doubt  the  existence  of  anj  oxide  in  tfab  preptnlioB, 
which  is  probably  owing  to  their  never  having  ezamined  w/ 
with  care.* 

Character  and  tests. — Part  passes  off  in  vapour  by 
heat;  wliat  remains,  answers  to  the  chamcterB  befixt 
given  for  prepared  chalk. 

It  is  not  liable  to  adulteration,  but  it  maj  be  eardeMlj  maiki 
and  the  mercury  not  finely  dirided. 

Powders  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken, — Hydrarg.  eum  maflM. 

Afeilicintd  properties, — It  is  the  mildest  of  all  the  mercural  pre- 
parations, and  U  peculiarly  adapted  for  children,  and  thcNW  eases  ia 
which  it  li  desirable  to  produce  very  gentle  effects.  All  tlie  oooiti- 
tutional  effects  of  mercury  may,  howerer,  be  obtained  by  itausSbif 
long  continued.  It  is  remarkable  that  some  writers  hare  described 
this  pre^iaratiiin  as  being  destitute  of  medicinal  properties,  and 
have  suggested  its  removal  from  the  PhannaoopGeia.  I  naTe  knowa 
it  cause  ^i  vat  ion  more  than  once  or  twice. 

/X)<(»._  Gr.  ij  to  gr.  x.  For  children,  to  whom  it  ia  chiefly  {^tcb, 
gr.  iv  to  gr.  vii  is  an  average  dose.  The  Dublin  preparation  is 
vorv  slightly  wc^cr  than  that  of  London  or  Edunburgti,  but  not 
sutlicieutly  so  to  affect  the  dose. 

HYDRARGYRUM  CUM  MAGNESIA,  JD. 

Mercury  with  Magnbsia. 

Take  of  Mercury,  one  ounce. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  two  ounces. 
Rub  them  together  as  in  Ilydr.  cum  Creta. 

Remarks. —  This  preparation  corresponds  in  eficcts  and  dose 
with  the  hydr.  cum  creta ;  but  as  the  magnesia  is  much  lighter  than 
chalk,  it  has  the  disadvontu<;c  of  forming  a  far  more  bulky  dose. 

Poicderfor  which  it  may  he  mistaken,  —  Hydr.  cum  creta. 

Dose  and  properties, — Same  as  those  of  hydr.  cum  creta  above. 

IIYDRARGY'RI  BICHLORIDUM,  L.D.E. 
BicnLOiuDE  OP  Mercury. 

^cmyme,  Sublimatum  Corrosivum,  D,  Sublimatui  CorroBiTnt,  E. 
llydrargvri  Murios  Corn)8ivum,  D,  Mercurius  Corrueivuii  Snbli- 
niatus,  Ph,  L,  1746.    Ilydnu^gyri  Oxymurias.    Conx>sive  Sublimate. 

Take  of  Mercury,  two  pounds. 

Sulphuric  acid,  twenty-one  fluid  ounces  and  a 

hair. 
Chloride  of  sodium,  a  pound  and  a  half. 

♦  Fharm.  Jour.  March,  1845. 
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Boil  down  the  mercury  with  the  acid  until  the  biner- 
sulphate  of  mercury  remains  dry ;  rub  this,  when  it  is 
cold,  with  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  an  earthen  mortar ; 
then  sublime  with  a  heat  gradually  raised. 

X>.  Take  of  (per)  sulphate  of  mercury,  ft  x ;  Dried  chloride  of 
sodium,  ft  V.    Mix  them  thoroughly  and  sublime. 

M.  Take  of  mercury,  Jiv;  Sulphuric  acid  (com.),  fjij  and 
f  5iij ;  Pure  nitric  acid,  fXss ;  Muriate  of  soda,  ^"j*  ^'^  the  acids ; 
add  the  mercury ;  dissolve  it  with  the  aid  of  a  moderate  heat ; 
and  then  raise  the  heat  so  as  to  obtain  a  dry  salt.  Triturate  this 
thoroughly  with  the  muriate  of  soda,  and  sublime  in  a  proper 
apparatus. 

Process, — Cold  sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  upon  mercury,  but 
when  they  are  considerably  heated  together  it  is  partially  decom- 
posed, ana  the  mercury  is  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  one  portion  of 
acid,  and  the  oxide  is  afterwards  dissolved  by  the  remaining  unde- 
composed  acid.  The  exact  changes  which  take  place  are  as  fol- 
lows ;  The  materials  are  taken  in  the  proportion  of  1  eq.  of  mer- 
cury to  4  eqs.  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  consists  of  1  eq.  of  sulphur,  S,  and  3  eqs.  of  oxygen 
O*,  or  it  may  be  represented  as  composed  of  1  eq.  of  sulphurous 
acid,  SO*,  and  1  eq.  of  oxygen,  O.  When  it  is  heated  in  contact 
with  mercury,  2  eqs.  of  acid  are  decomposed,  and  each  gives  1  eq. 
of  oxygen  to  the  1  eq.  of  mercury,  which  thus  becomes  binoxid^ 
or  peroxide  of  mercury,  HgO*.  At  the  same  time,  the  2  eqs.  of  sul- 
phurotf«  acid,  from  the  decomposed  sulphuric  acid,  fly  off  in  the 
form  of  gas.  The  two  remaining  eqs.  of  undecomposed  acid  com- 
bine with  the  binoxide  of  mercury  and  form  bisulphate  of  bin- 
oxide  of  mercury,  which,  for  the  sake  of  shortness,  is  generally 
called  hi-per-sulphate  of  mercury ;  the  fti,  referring  to  the  number 
of  equivalents  of  acid ;  the  per^  to  the  number  of  equivalents  of 
oxygen  combined  with  the  mercury.  When  the  boiling  is  con- 
tinued until  the  salt  is  dry,  the  result  is  this  bipersulphate  of 
mercury. 

M«teria]i.  ReialCi. 

2  eq.  ■nlpburic  add  C  2  eqt.  iiilphuroos  mcid 3  eq.  lulpharoot  add/ . 

(decomposed)     -X% eqs. oxygen  ^.^^^  ( 1  eq.  bitulphatn  of 

1  eq.  mercury —=^  1  eq.  binoxide  of  mercury <   bl  oxide(b«pertul- 

2  eqt.  •ulpharic  acid  (undecompoted) (  phate)  of  mercury. 

The  next  object  is  to  get  rid  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  sub- 
stitute 2  eqs.  of  chlorine  for  the  2  eqs.  of  oxygen.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  common  salt,  chloride  of  sodium ;  but  as  it  consists  of 

1  eq.  of  chlorine  combined  with  1  eq.  of  sodium,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  2  eqs.  in  order  to  supply  the  requisite  quantity  of  chlorme ; 

2  eqs.  are  therefore  taken,  an&  mixed  with  Uie  1  eq.  of  bipersul- 
phate, and  heat  is  applied ;  both  are  decomposed ;  the  2  eqs.  of 
chlori'ic  of  sodium  give  up  their  2  eqs.  of  chtorine,  which  combine 
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xriiii  the  mercury  and  form  bicbloride  of  merearj ;  tbe  S  eqL  tf 
oxyjrou  :irc  thus  set  free,  and  combine  with  the  2  eqs.  of  flodhoiii 


phuto  uf  soda  remains  in  the  crucible. 

Material  t.  llfnUi 

S  ^q».  rhloriiltf  C^  eqi.  **'''*^'**-  ^    |  m.  Udlloridf  «f  ■■■■rf  • 

ui  >iiiiuni     -  f  2  <<iqs.  •odium— >^     ^^^.^.^ 


I  i<q.  hiiirrftuU  I  CI  eq. mercunr. 

phateuf  mer-  -J  {  2  eqt.  oxygen ^  •  W4».  ■«««  ^,^^ 

i'ury     •       -  ( ie<jt.tulphuricacU  ^^a  eqa.  mlphato  «f  M^ 

The  DuMin  pn>oe»  begins  with  taking  the  bipersolphatei  rodf 
rnudo,  which  is  called,  in  the  Ph.  D.,  sulphate,  or  persulphate,  im 
riv]itiros  no  8|KH?ial  explanation.  In  the  Edinburgh  proecM  a 
|Htrtion  of  nitric  acid  b  used,  which,  instead  of  the  sulphuric  iddi 
uivcs  ox y iron  to  the  mercury.  This  acid  then  combines  with  tk 
binoxiilo  of  mercury  formed  by  the  nitric  acid,  and  ibrms  biper^ 
Milphato  tkn  iK'fore ;  after  which,  the  process  is  the  same  as  tbt 
nlrv\uly  dcscrilHHl,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  conmionnlt 
is  ciillinl  muriate  of  soda,  instead  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

/Vi>;ic'r/it'«. —  Bichloride  of  mercury  is  generally  seen  in  mtaM 
having  a  crvstalline  appearance,  but  in  which  no  (UsUnct  ibrraciB 
Iv  r\voi;nisiHl.  AVhen  obtained  in  crystals,  their  primary  fiina  ii 
a  n^ht  rhombic  prism  (Phillips),  It  is  colourless  and  semi-tnnt* 
I »a It' lit,  aiul  has  an  acrid,  bumins,  and  horriblj  nauseous  taste* 
It  dt>solvc:»  in  twenty  parts  of  cold,  or  two  parts  of  boiling  water, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  cold  ether  also  readily  dissolyes  it,  by 
means  \^f  which  it  may  bo  removed  from  its  solution  in  water,  or 
in  oi-^^anic  tluids.  This  proi>erty  is  made  use  of  for  obtaininff  it 
in  u  state  suitable  for  the  application  of  tests,  when  it  has  been  taaen 
or  ailministered  as  a  pi)i:$oii.  It  is  also  soluble  in  two  parts  of 
alcohi^,  an<i  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  dcconijKksotl  bv  the  alkalies,  and  forms  double  salts  wiUi 
the  chloriiles  of  not:issiiim  and  soilium,  and  with  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia.  The  latter  salt  |H)ssesscs  the  property  or  rendering  the 
bichloride  more  soluble  in  water  than  it  is  when  dissolved  by  itself. 
It  is  volatile;  its  sp.  <;r.  is  5"J.  The  aqueous  solution  is  gradually 
dei'om|H)seil  by  li^ht,  calomel  being  aepositcd  {Turner).  It  is 
de<-om|Hu»iHl,  and  forms  precipitates  with  infusions  of  chamomile, 
calumbm  catechu,  ciuclutna,  rhubarb,  senna,  oak  bark,  and  tea 
(Thom/ison).  It  alsi>  coagulates  albumen,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
deconi)H)se<l,  fn>m  which  property,  this  fluid  is  employed  as  the 
U'st  antidote  in  ciu^es  of  {xnsoning  by  corrosive  sublimate. 

Com/Hisition, —  Hichloride  of  mercury  consists  of 

I  eq.  nioroury,  »J02 ;  2  c<is.  chlorine,  36x2,  72='IIgCP;  eq.  274, 
or,  ucconling  to  the  modern  etjuivalents  of  mercury, 

1  eq.  mercury,  101  ;  1  eq.  chlorine,  36  =  HgCl,  eq.  137. 

Characters  and  tests. — CrystalUnc;  it  melts  by  heat, 
and  aftcrwanls  sublimes.     It  is  dLssolvcd  by  water,  by 
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rectified  spirit,  and  by  ether;  what  is  thrown  down 
r  from  the  water  on  the  addition  of  potash,  soda,  or  lime- 
*   water,  is  red,  or,  if  abundantly  added,  yellow;   the 

iprecipitate,  on  the  application  of  heat,  emits  oxygen, 

and  passes  into  globules  of  mercury. 

It  18  not  liable  to  be  fraudulently  adulterated,  and  the  entire 
•olubility  in  ether  proves  the  absence  of  chloride  of  mercury 
(calomel)  from  imperfection  in  the  manufacture. 

Salts  far  which  it  may  he  mistaken, -^^It  can  scarcely  be  mistaken, 
%lien  solid,  for  any  other  substance,  as  its  great  weight  distin- 

Sishes  it  from  all  common  salts.  The  following  tests  are  per- 
idy  conclusive. 

lists. —  Ck>rrosive  sublimate  is  so  important,  from  the  frequency 
with  which  it  is  employed  as  a  poison,  that  its  tests  will  be  given  in 
this  place  at  considerable  length.  If  the  poison  is  in  a  soUd  form, 
it  ought,  Istn,  to  be  totally  volatilised  from  platinum  by  heat.  2nd. 
If  heated  in  a  fine  test  tube  with  some  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  it  is 
decomposed,  and  the  mercury  is  sublimed  in  the  metallic  state, 
forming  a  dark  ring  on  the  interior  of  the  tube.  If  this  is  ex-* 
amined  with  the  naked  eye,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  it 
Is  seen  to  consist  of  minute  globules.  If  the  quantity  is  too  small 
to  produce  this  appearance,  it  may  be  rendered  evident  by  scraping 
the  ring  together  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  when  the  apparent 
powder  will  be  seen  to  coalesce,  and  form  a  distinct  globule.  Srd. 
If  rubbed  upon  the  surface  of  bright  copper,  moistened  with  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water, 
it  forms  a  whitish  stain,  which  is  entirely  removed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat.  4th.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  water  or  in  ether,  and 
the  solution  yields  the  following  results : 

Tests  for  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

1st.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  or  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  pro- 
duces a  orown  or  black  precipitate  of  bisulphuret  of  mercury; 
but  the  effect  of  this  test  deserves  special  notice.  When  first  added 
the  precipitate  is  frequently  white  instead  of  black ;  but  if  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  the  test,  whether  in  the  gaseous  or  the  liquid  form, 
18  added,  so  that  it  is  in  excess,  the  precipitate  rapidly  becomes  black. 
This  reaction,  I  believe,  is  peculiar  to  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  is 
valuable  as  distinguishing  it  from  other  metals,  with  which  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  produces  a  black  precipitate.  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen, 
from  2  eqs.  of  the  acid,  combine  with  tne  2  eqs.  of  chlorine  in  the 
bichloride,  and  the  2  eqs.  of  sulphur  combine  with  the  mercury. 

2nd.  Solution  of  potash^  or  lime-water,  produces  a  yellow  or , red 
precipitate  of  binoxide  of  mercury.  2  eqs.  of  oxygen  from  2  eqs. 
of  the  alkali  unite  with  the  mercury  to  form  binoxide ;  and  the  2 
eqs.  of  chlorine  set  free,  unite  with  the  2  eqs.  of  potassium  or  cal- 
cium, and  form  2  eqs.  of  chloride  of  potassium  or  calcium. 

drd.  Sobdion  of  iodide  of  potassium  produces  a  beautiful  red 
precipitate  of  biniodide  of  mercury.  2  eqs.  of  iodine  from  2  eqs.  of 
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iodide,  unite  with  the  mercury,  and  form  biniodidc  of  mercury, 
whilst  the  2  eqs.  of  chlorine  unite  with  the  2  eqs.  of  potassium  to 
form  2  eqs.  of  chloride  of  potassium.  If  the  test  is  adaed  in  excess 
it  redissoWes  the  precipitate,  and  forms  a  colourless  solution. 

4th.  Proiochlande  of  (in  produces,  first,  a  white  precipitate  of 
protochloride  of  mercury,  or  calomel,  by  the  removal  of  1  eq.  of 
chlorine :  and  afterwards,  a  bkuik  precipitate  of  metallic  mercury, 
in  the  form  of  an  extremely  minute  powder,  b^  the  removal  of  the 
second  eq.  of  chlorine.  When  this  precipitate  is  washed  and  gently 
dried,  it  may  either  be  sublimed  in  a  test  tube,  or  it  may  be  rubbed 
into  a  globule  by  the  point  of  a  knife. 

5th.  A  toluiion  of  albumen  is  coagulated  by  it.  This  is  not  by 
any  means  a  delicate  test,  and  the  nature  of  the  coagulum  la  not 
certainly  known.  Orfila*8  opinion  is  generally  adopt^  that  it  ia 
a  compound  of  albumen  and  calomel,  the  bichloriae  having  been 
reducea  to  this  state  by  the  loss  of  1  eq.  of  chlorine,  fereira 
thinks  that  it  is  an  albuminate  of  mercury. 

It  is  said  that  albumen,  if  added  in  excess,  re-disMlves  the  pre- 
cipitate ;  but  if  this  happens  at  all,  so  large  an  excess  is  required, 
that  there  is  no  practical  objection  on  this  ground  to  its  employ- 
ment as  an  antiaote.  I  have  never  succeeded  in  redissolving  it  by 
any  excess  of  albumen. 

6th.  Oalvanic  test  This  is  most  readilu  applied  by  placing  a 
drop  of  the  suspected  solution  upon  a  gold  or  copper  coin,  and 
touching  the  metal  and  solution  at  the  same  time  with  a  common 
key,  or  the  point  of  a  knife.  Wherever  this  is  done,  a  white  or 
grey  spot  will  be  produced,  which  is  entirely  removed  on  the  ap- 
plication of  heat.  Though  the  white  spot  disappears  on  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  its  situation  continues  strongly  mark^  by  a 
difference  of  colour,  which  does  not  disappear  when  the  coin  cools. 
The  remaining  colour  is,  however,  so  different  from  that  of  the 
amalgam,  that  the  slightest  observation  will  readily  distinguish 
them.  The  most  delicate  form  of  this  test  is  proposed  by  Dr 
Taylor  (Med,  Juris  ).  He  takes  a  slip  of  gold  1  inch  long,  and  4 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  twists  spirally  round  it  some  zinc  roil,  ana 
then  introduces  it  into  the  suspected  solution,  slielitly  acidulated 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  leaves  it  for  a  few  hours.  It  is  afterwards 
taken  out,  carefully  dried  without  touching  anything,  and  placed 
in  a  small  test  tube.  On  applying  heat,  a  ring  of  metallic  mer- 
curv  is  obtiuned. 

The  first  form  of  this  test  exceeds  all  others  in  convenience  and 
readiness  of  application;  it  may  be  tried  at  any  moment,  and 
without  exciting  suspicion  in  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning;  and 
though  its  failure,  as  tried  in  this  rough  way,  would  not  absolutely 
prove  the  absence  of  the  poison,  its  success  would  be  highly  im- 
portant in  directing  future  proceedings. 

Obiectians.  —  The  only  test  which  is  liable  to  any  objection  is 
the  hrst.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  produces  dark  or  black  precipi- 
tates with  many  other  metals ;  but  none  of  these  are  affected  oy 
the  other  tests  as  the  bichloride  is,  and  no  chemist  would  think  of 
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fdjing  upon  that  alone.  If  all  those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned produce  the  effect  described,  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt 
of  the  substance  tested  havinj^  been  a  bisalt  of  mercury,  and  the 
bichloride  is  the  only  one  which  is  soluble  in  ether.  To  prove  the 
presence  of  chlorine  in  the  bichloride,  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
niiraie  of  silver  will  produce  a  curdy  white  precipitate  of  chloride 
of  silver,  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  is  dissolved  by 
liquor  ammonisB. 

Medicinal  effects.  —  The  effects  are  very  different  in  large  and 
in  tmaJH  doses.  In  large  doses  it  is  a  most  deadly  poison ;  in  small 
ones  it  is  a  valuable  aUerative, 

Effects  as  a  poison,  —  Owing  to  its  ready  solubility,  bichloride 
of  mercury  occasions  a  horrible  taste  whilst  it  is  being  swallowed, 
and  causes  instantaneous  burning  pain  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
stomach,  and,  generally,  speedv  vomiting  of  strings  of  ropy  mucus, 
mixed  with  fo^  or  blood.  There  is  soon  profuse,  and  generally 
bloody  diarrbcea :  the  countenance  is  sometimes  flushed  and 
awc^n,  sometimes  pale  and  anxious;  and  the  general  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  those  of  depression,  viz.  a  small  weak  pulse, 
at  times  scarcely  perceptible,  and  a  cold,  clammj  skin.  There  is, 
generally,  suppression  of  urine,  which  has  contmued  complete  for 
four  days  between  taking  the  poison  and  death. 

If  the  patient  lives  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  the 
mouth,  lips,  and  tongue  become  enormously  swollen  and  ulcerated, 
and  there  is  generalfy  profuse  salivation  and  bloody  diarrhoea,  wilh 
great  tenesmus. 

Pathological  effects, — ^These  are  chiefly  observed  in  the  mouth  and 
stomach, — the  parts  affected  when  the  poison  is  first  swallowed,— 
and  in  the  caecum,  colon,  and  rectum, — the  parts  in  which  the  poison 
is  the  longest  retained  afler  it  has  passed  through  the  stomach. 
The  contents  of  the  bowels  pass  so  quickly  through  the  small  in- 
testines that  the  poison  has  not  time  to  produce  its  peculiar  effects 
upon  them.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  is 
softenetl,  and  of  a  white  or  bluish  colour ;  that  of  the  stomach  is 
inflamed,  and  has,  sometimes,  large  submucous  patches  of  black 
extravasated  blood.  It  is  generally  very  much  softened,  but  per- 
foration of  the  stomach  is  exceedingly  rare,  though  it  is  oflen  torn 
in  attempting  to  raise  it.  The  small  intestines  are  occasionallv, 
though  seldom,  inflamed,  but  the  colon  and  rectum  are  generally 
much  inflamed,  and  deeply  ulcerated.  The  bladder  is  frequently 
corrugated,  and  its  mucous  membrane  inflamed. 

Aj£dotes»  Albumen, —  the  whites  of  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  eges 
should  be  given  as  soon  as  possible.  The  albumen  contained  ni 
them  is  coagulated  by  the  bichloride,  and  the  patient  generally 
has  speedy  vomiting,  by  which  means  the  whole  poison  may  be 
evacuated  from  the  stomach.  Its  operation  is,  however,  so  rapid 
and  fatal,  that  death  has  ensued,  even  when  this  antidote  was  ad- 
ministered within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  poison  was  swal  - 
lowed.  An  objection  has  lately  been  raised  to  this  antidote,  viz. 
that  if  given  m  excess  the  albumen  redissolves  the  coagulum 
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I  have  in  vain  attempted  to  redissolye,  bj  the  wliite  of  one  egg; 
tbe  precipitate  formed  by  a  single  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
Twenty  egffs  might,  therefore,  be  safely  administered,  if  only  a 
scruple  of  the  poison  had  been  swallowed,  and  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity than  this  will  generally  be  taken,  whether  intentionally  as  a 
poison,  or  accidentidly  by  mistake.  In  the  absence  of  e^s,  mUk 
should  be  freely  given ;  and  wheat  fiour  made  into  a  thm  paste 
should  be  tried,  it  neither  of  these  can  be  obtained;  iron  fitagM 
and  gold  dust  have  been  proposed,  in  order  to  decompose  the 
bichloride  by  galvanic  action,  but  as  one  of  the  strongest  writers 
in  its  favour  acknowledges  that  the  metals  must  be  in  the  state  of 
almost  impalpable  powder,  and  even  in  the  laboratory  can  scarcely 
be  made  to  answer,  they  are  never  likely  to  come  into  general  use. 

Subsequent  treatment  of  poisoning  bu  hichloride  of  mercury, — 
Opium,  to  allay  pain  and  purging;  leeches  and  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment, to  moderate  the  gastro-enteritis  which  will  follow  in  a  few 
Lours. 

Medicinal  effects  of  small  doses,  —  In  very  small  doses  corrosive 
sublimate  frequently  improves  the  health,  and  removes  syphilitic 
affections  of  various  kinds,  without  producing  any  marked  influ- 
ence upon  the  secretions  or  excretions,  and  is  therefore  termed 
alterative.  In  other  cases,  or  when  given  in  larger  doses,  it  causes 
diaphoresis,  and  sometimes  tenderness  in  the  stomach,  purging,  and 
vomiting :  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  it  induces  salivation.  It 
aught  either  not  to  he  given  at  aU^  or  else  very  cautiously,  to  persons 
anected  with  a  short  dry  cough,  or  liable  to  pulmonary  disorders, 
as  it  sometimes  produces  cough,  pain  in  the  chest,  and  bloody 
expectoration. 

Uses.  —  Internally,  Bichloride  of  mercury  is  now  scarcely  ever 
used  for  the  cure  of  primary  syphilis ;  but  it  is  often  employed  in 
secondary  venereal  anections,  especially  ulcers  in  the  throat,  scaly 
cutaneous  eruptions,  and  nocturnal  pains.  It  is  generally  prefu' 
dicial  in  vesicular  or  pustular  eruptions,  or  those  tending  to  uZcera- 
tion;  and  is  aluxtys  to  be  avoided  in  phagedenic  ulcers,  whether 
primary  or  secondary.  It  is  also  often  used  with  benefit  in  chronic 
rheumatism  and  chronic  periostitis,  and  in  lepra,  not  of  a  syphilitic 
character.  In  unhealthy  ulcers  arising  from  sloughing  subcuta- 
neous cellular  tissue,  it  is  also  frequently  of  use.  It  has  been  used 
with  benefit  in  doses  of  gr.  -j^  three  times  a  day  mparaplegia  re- 
sulting from  cold.  I  believe  that  Sir  B.  Brodie  and  Dr.  Latham  are 
the  authorities  for  this  statement,  but  I  have  mislaid  the  reference. 

It  b  generally  combined  with  sarsaparilla,  mezereum,  dulcamara, 
or  guaiacum,  which  promote  its  action  upon  the  skin.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  add  opium,  or  Dover's  powder,  to  prevent  griping  or 
diarrhoea.  The  audition  of  lT|^xx  of  dilute  nitric  acid  is  useAd  in 
syphilitic  affections.     It  is  often  combined  with  antimonials. 

Externally,  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  employed  in  tbe  form 
of  ointment,  and  of  lotion  in  various  skin  diseases ;  but  it  has  been 
thought  that  this  is  not  a  safe  mode  of  using  it,  and  is  now  seldom 
resorted  to  from  the  fear  that,  the  eruption  being  driven  in,  bad 
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consequences  may  ensue.  On  this  important  point  see  Trousseau^s 
experience  below.  It  has  been  advantageously  used  in  the 
treatment  of  onychia  maligna,  by  mixins  it  with  an  equal  weight 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sprinkling  it  thickly  upon  the  ulcer,  which 
18  to  be  then  covered  with  lint  soaked  m  tincture  of  myrrh.* 
Combined  with  liquor  potassse  or  lime-water  (gr.  ij  to  VIxy  of  liq. 
potass®,  or  to  f  ^  of  lime-water),  it  is  in  constant  use  under  the 
name  of  yellow  wash^  as  a  stimulating  lotion  to  languid  syphilitic  or 
scrofulous  ulcers. 

In  eczema  in  infants,  Trousseau  says,  "  When  the  eczema  is  very 
acute  and  accompanied  by  great  redness  and  abundant  discharge, 
mercurial  baths  are  to  be  preferred,  prepared  by  dissolving  one 
jprtan  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  a  few  drops  of  spirit,  and  adding 
this  quantity  to  each  quart  of  water.  I  have  used  these  baths  for 
fourteen  years,  in  every  variety  of  dartrous  affection  of  the  skin, 
with  the  greatest  advantage.  Some  practitioners  consider  them 
dangerous,  but  I  order  about  1000  annually,  and  even  for  women 
in  the  weakest  state,  and  children  of  the  earliest  age,  without  ever 
seeing  any  accidents  result  from  their  employment.  I  have  had 
children  placed  in  these  baths,  half  the  skin  of  whose  body  had 
been  destroyed  by  eczema,  and  no  injurious  absorption  of  the 
mercury  has  taken  place,  whilst  the  epidermis  has  been  regenerated 
in  a  few  days.  Very  young  infants  snould  not  be  kept  in  the  bath 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  those  who  are  more  than  a 
year  old  may  be  retained  in  it  for  half  an  hour. 

The  severest  forms  of  eczema,  lichen,  erythema,  and  impeti- 
genous  eczema,  soon  yield  to  these  baths,  and  they  form  the  most 
appropriate  treatment  to  the  syphilitic  eruptions  of  infants.f 

Dr.  Inman  confirms  the  advantage  and  safety  of  this  plan  from 
his  own  experience,  after  trying  it  on  Trousseau*s  recommendation. 

Dose,  —  Gr.  -^  to  gr,  ^,  The  best  form  for  its  administration  is 
the  officinal  solution.  It  may,  however,  be  given  in  the  solid  form, 
made  into  a  pill  by  some  extract  of  gentian  or  hop,  or  bread 
crumb.     For  oaths  gr.  j  in  every  quart  of  water. 

Incompatihles.  —  Alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  except  as  in  the 
above-mentioned  formula  for  yellow  wash.  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
prescribed  with  other  incompatible  substances,  except  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, which,  thoush  chemically  incompatible,  forms  a  compound 
(see  BiNioDiDE  ov  Aubcubt),  esteemed  by  some  surgeons. 

♦  United  States  Dispensatory. 

t  Med.  Chir.  Rev.  N.  S.  vol.  iil  Ap.  1846,  p.  549. 
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LIQUOR  HYDRARGYRI  BICHLORIDI,  L. 
Solution  of  Bichloride  of  Mebcurt. 

Synonyme,    liquor  Hjdrargyri  OzymniiatiB. 

Take  of  Bichloride  of  mercury, 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  each,  ten  graiiis. 

Distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Dissolve. 

Remarks, — ^The  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  renders  the  bichlotide 
of  mercury  more  soluble  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — See  Htdrabgtbi  Bicblosi- 
DUM,  p.  496. 

Strength  of  solution, — Each  fluid  ounce  contains  half  a  grain  of 
bichloride  of  mercury. 

Dose, — f5j  (gr.  Jy)  to  f5ij  fe.  4).  A  lar^  quantity  is  liable 
to  cause  griping  ana  purging.  It  snould  be  given  in  combination 
with  a  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  mezereon,  guaiacum,  or 
infusion  of  linseed. 

HYDRARGYRI  CHLORIDUM,  L.D.E. 
Chloride  of  Merccjrt.    Calomel. 

Synonyme.  Calomelas,  D.E.,  Mercnrias  Dulcis  Sublimatos.  Hydrar- 
gyrufl  Muriatus  Mitis.  Hydrargyri  Sabmorias.  Hydrargyri  Proto- 
chloridum.    Hydrargyri  Subchloridom. 

Take  of  Mercury,  four  pounds. 

Sulphuric  acid,  twenty-one  fluid  ounces  and 

a  half. 
Chloride  of  sodium,  a  pound  and  a  half. 
Boil  two  pounds  of  the  mercury  with  the  acid  until 
the  bipcrsulphate  of  mercury  remains  dry;  rub  this, 
when  it  is  cold,  with  two  pounds  of  mercury  in  an 
earthenware  mortar,  that  they  may  be  perfectly  mixed ; 
afterwards  add  the  chloride,  and  rub  them  together 
until  globules  are  no  longer  yisible ;  then  sublime.  Rub 
the  sublimate  to  very  fine  powder,  and  wash  it  carefully 
with  boiling  distilled  water,  and  dry  it. 

2>.  Take  of  Sulphate  (persulphate)  of  mercury,  fbx ;  Mercury, 
Ibvii ;  Dried  chloride  of  sodium,  9>v.  The  directions  are  the  same 
as  the  London  ones  until  the  period  arises  for  subliming.    This 
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operation  is  to  be  continued  in  a  covered  crucible,  the  head  of 
which  contains  a  plug  that  admits  of  removal  at  pleasure,  until 
the  portion  of  the  sublimate  which  adheres  to  this  plug  no  longer 
contains  globules  of  metallic  mercury,  nor  becomes  vellow  when 
touched  by  solution  of  caustic  potash.  When  cool,  the  sublimate 
is  to  be  removed  into  another  vessel,  which  communicates  with 
a  chamber  or  very  large  receiver,  and  aeain  Miblimed.  The 
sublimate  will  settle  upon  the  floor  of  the  chamber  or  receiver  as 
a  very  fine  powder. 

£.  In  this  case,  the  quantity  of  mercury  ordered  is  just  double 
that  prescribed  for  the  corrosive  sublimate  (see  p.  491.^ ;  but  the 
quantities  of  all  the  other  materials  are  the  same.  Half  the  mer- 
cury prescribed  is  to  be  treated  as  in  corrosive  sublimate,  until  a 
dry  salt  is  obtained,  which  is  to  be  well  mixed  with  the  other  half 
of  the  mercury  and  the  common  salt,  and  sublimed  as  directed  in 
the  Ph.  L.  The  sublimate  is  to  be  washed  *'  until  the  wat^r  ceases 
to  precipitate  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.'* 

Process, — It  will  be  seen,  on  comparing  the  in^edients  for 
making  this  compound  with  those  for  making  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  (p.  490.),  that  the  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of 
chloride  of  sodium  are  the  same,  but  that  double  the  quantity  of 
mercury  is  employed  in  this  instance.  The  following  is  the  reason 
for  this  difference :  the  sulphuric  acid  is  boiled  with  two  pounds 
of  mercury  exactly  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  and  the  biper- 
sulphate  of  mercury  remains,  as  was  there  shown.  But  here,  the 
object  is  to  combine  1  eq.  only  of  chlorine  with  1  eq.  of  mercury, 
and  some  plan  must  therefore  be  devised  by  which  the  2  eqs.  of 
oxygen  can  be  removed  and  replaced  by  1  eq.  only  of  chlorine. 
This  object  is  accomplished  by  rubbing  the  oipersulphate  with 
another  equivalent  of  fluid  mercury,  woich  removes  one  of  the 
equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  also  1  eq.  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  when 
the  combination  is  completed,  there  are  2  eqs.  of  protosulphate 
(sulphate)  of  protoxide  (oxide)  of  mercury,  instead  of  1  eq.  of 
bisulphate  of  bmoxide  and  1  eq.  of  metallic  mercury. 


Materials. 

*1  eq.  mercury — 

I  eq.  mercury- 


Resulti. 
1  eq.  protox.  of  mercury 


C I  eq.  sulphuric  acid 
Ltl  eq. 


oxygen 


sulphate 
or  protox. 
mercury. 


1  eq.  protox.  of  mercury 


1  eq.  fulphate 
of  protox. 
mercury. 


These  2  eqs.  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  are  then  rubbed 
with  the  2  eqs.  of  chloride  of  sodium,  as  before ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance each  eq.  of  chlorine  combines  with  1  eq.  of  mercury,  and 
thus  2  eqs.  of  protocbloride  (chloride")  of  mercury  are  formed, 
instead  of  I  eq.  of  bichloride.  The  sulphate  of  soda  is  formed  as 
before,  and  remains  in  the  crucible,  whilst  the  chloride  of  mercury 
is  sublimed  by  the  heat  employed. 
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Ifaterialf. 


Betnltt. 

1  eq.  chloride  of  ncrciuy^. 


l«q,.M»d»' 


'1  eq.  eulphate  of 


«  —   ...i»v..».  (I  «<l-  mercury 

of  mercury    l,;^.  oxygen 

1  eq.  chloride  ( 1  eq.  chlorine 

or  sodium  -  O  ^«  iodium 

1  eq.  sulphate^ 

1  M  ."cWoSe  [  Th^ab<^«  <«•«««  ^  '^V^f  repeated, 
or  •odium  -} 

In  the  above  diagram,  only  half  the  maierialfl  have  been  ae- 
counted  for,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion ;  but  it  will  be  seen  thai 
the  same  ingredients  remain,  and  in  the  same  pn^rUons,  £ot 
forming  the  second  equivalent  of  chloride  of  mercury,  and  the 
second  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  different  chemists  for  subliming  the 
chloride  varies  considerably,  and  occasions  variety  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  compound,  but  without  any  chemical  difference.  When 
a  large  crucible  is  used  which  is  covered  with  a  hemispherical  head, 
the  chloride  of  mercury  forms  a  solid  cake,  the  exterior  of  which 
is  convex,  corresponding  with  the  interior  of  the  head ;  and  the 
sublimate  is  frequently  crystalline.    As  formed  in  this  way,  it 

Generally  has  a  yellowish  colour,  which  it  retains  even  when  re- 
uced  to  powder. 

The  accompanying  sketch  illustrates  the  method  proposed  by 
Mr.  Jewell,  in  which  a  is  a  retort  con- 
taining water,  and  b  one  containing  the 
materials  fbr  making  the  chloride  of 
mercury.  When  bom  are  heated,  the 
vaporised  calomel  passes  into  the  re- 
ceiver, c,  and  here  meets  with  the  steam 
from  a,  by  which  it  is  condensed,  and 
falls,  as  an  impalpable  powder,  into  the 
cold  water  in  d.  When  made  in  this  way,  it  is  quite  colourless^ 
and  in  a  much  finer  state  of  division  than  can  be  obtained  by 
powdering  the  mass  formed  by  the  process  first  described. 

Properties, — Chloride  of  mercury  is  a  very  heavy  powder  (sp. 
gr.  7*2),  colourless,  or  having  a  slight  yellow  tint,  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  Many  spring  waters,  however,  especially 
those  of  Edinburgh,  partially  decompose  it  at  a  boiling  tempera- 
ture, and  convert  it  into  bichloride  of  mercury  and  metallic  mer- 
cury {Chrutison  and  Donovan)^  and  confection  of  bitter  almonds, 
which  is  used  in  France,  and  contains  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  formed  from  the  almonds,  gradually  converts  calomel 
Into  bichloride  and  bicyanide  of  mercury ;  and  some  fatal  cases  of 
poisoning  have  occurred  in  that  country  from  this  source.*  Mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  common  salt,  and  syrup  of  almonds  also  conTert 
it  into  bichloride  (Mialhe). 

*  Prescriber's  Comp.  Handbook,  Trousseau  and  Reveil,  translated 
by  the  author,  p.  HI. 
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'  A  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  in  distilled  water  pro- 
duces  the  same  effect.  Boiling  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  convert 
it  into  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  form  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury ;  and  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  effects  the  same  change,  but 
sets  some  metallic  mercury  free.  Solutions  of  the  alkalies  and  of 
ammonia  and  lime-water  decompose  it,  and  form  a  black  oxide  of 
mercury.  Chloride  of  mercury  is  entirely  volatilised  bj  heat, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  is  foery  uishlly  resolved  into  metallic  mer- 
cury and  corrosive  sublimate,  it  is  slowly  decomposed  under  tho 
influence  of  light,  becoming  darker,  owing  to  the  liberation  of 
mercury,  as  is  oommoaly  supposed,  or,  according  to  Fereira,  to 
the  formation  of  a  subchloride. 

Campa&itiott. — Chloride  of  mercury  consists  of 

1  eq.  mercury,  202 ;  1  eq.  chlorine,  36  =  HgCl. ;  eq.  238. 

Characters  and  tests. — Powdered,  nearly  white;  it 
is  sublimed  by  heat.  It  becomes  black  on  the  addition 
of  potash,  and  then,  on  the  application  of  heat,  runs 
into  globules  of  mercury.  Nothing  is  thrawn  down 
from  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  boiled  or  washed, 
on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  lime-water,  or 
hydrosulphuric  acid. 

J?.  Sulphuric  ether  a^tated  with  it,  filtered,  and  then  evaporated 
to  dryness,  leaves  no  crystalline  residuum;  and  what  residuum 
may  be  left  is  not  turned  yellow  with  aqua  potass®. 

Chloride  of  mercury  is  recognised  by  the  absence  of  colour,  its 
insolubility,  its  volatility,  and  the  black  colour  formed  when  it  is 
triturated  with  lime-water  or  a  solution  of  the  alkalies. 

It  is  liable  to  be  intentionally  adulterated  \9\t)i  fixed  white  powders, 
such  as  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  sugar,  &c.,  or  with  volatile 
powders,  such  as  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  first  adulteration  is 
at  once  detected  by  the  whole  not  being  sublimed  from  platinum 
foil  on  the  addition  of  heat.  If  the  ammoniacal  compounds  are 
present,  they  would  be  sublimed,  but  they  may  be  detected  by 
shaking  up  the  powder  in  distilled  water,  and  adding  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  would  detect  the  hydrochloric  acid,  if  the 
hydrochlorate  was  present;  on  adding  to  the  solution,  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  and  a  drop  or  two  of  solution  of  potash, 
a  deep  blue  colour  would  be  produced  if  ammonia  was  present  in 
an^  form.  Or  the  powder  might  be  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
dried  potash,  and  heated  in  a  test  tube ;  if  ammonia,  in  any  form, 
was  present,  a  piece  of  moistened  turmeric  paper,  held  in  the 
moutn  of  the  tube,  would  become  brown. 

It  may  be  accidentally  adtdterated  with  bichloride  of  mercury 
from  imperfect  washing.  On  boiling  the  powder  in  distilled  water, 
or  agitating  it  in  ether,  this  will  be  dissolved  and  detected  by  the 
addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  would  cause  a  white  precipitate 
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of  chloride  of  silver ;  bj  h jdrosulphuric  acid,  whidi  would  pro- 
duce a  black  precipitate  of  bisulphuret  of  mercury ;  and  bj  lime- 
water  or  aqua  potassie,  which  would  cause  a  yddow  precipitate 
of  hjibrated  binozide  of  mercury.  The  ethereal  soliitiony  when 
evaporated,  would  also  leave  a  crystaUine  residuum. 

Powders  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken. — Its  appearance  alone 
does  not  distinguish  it  from  other  white  powders,  but  it  is  so  mudi 
heavier  than  any  other  officinal  powder,  that  it  is  in  no  danger  of 
being  mistaken.  The  characters  given  above,  effectually  distin- 
guish it  in  any  case  of  doubt. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  In  moderate  doses  (gr.  j  to  gr.  vi), 
chloride  of  mercury  acts  as  a  purgative,  especially  if  comlnned  with 
other  aperient  medicines,  though,  when  given  alone,  its  puxgmtive 
effects  are  somewhat  uncertain.  In  many  persons  it  causes  great 
prostration,  nausea,  and  griping;  and  it  generally  acts  more 
mildly  with  children  than  with  adults.  It  promotes  the  secretion 
and  excretion  of  bile,  and  causes  slimy  bilious  stools  in  adults,  and 
frequently  green  ones  in  in/ants  and  children.  This  effect  is  not 
peculiar  to  calomel,  being  induced  also  by  the  continued  use  of 
magnesia,  and  is  attributed  to  various  causes,  viz.  to  a  chemical 
action  upon  the  bile,  to  action  upon  milk  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
or  to  a  peculiar  (unknown)  influence  upon  the  liver.  It  can- 
not be  strictly  called  a  diuretic,  though  it  promotes  the  action  of 
this  class  of  remedies,  on  which  account  it  is  frequently  combined 
with  squill  or  digitalis.  It  is  generally  a  safe  and  mild  medicine, 
but,  in  some  cases,  the  smallest  doses  produce  violent  effects, 
and  there  are  some  persons  in  whom  two  grains  of  calomel  pro- 
duce severe  salivation.  This  peculiarity  of  habit  is  termed  tdio^ 
syncrasy,  because  we  do  not  unaerstand  it.  The  operation  of  large 
doses  (9j  to  5ss)  differs  remarkably  from  that  of  small  ones ;  the 
former  being  sedative,  and  the  latter  irritatU,  This  effect  has  been 
chiefly  noticed  by  practitioners  in  the  East,  and  is  so  well  esta- 
blished, that  it  seems  placed  beyond  doubt.  In  the  dysentery  and 
fever  of  the  East,  it  is  given  in  doses  of  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm, 
which  are  repeated  once  or  oftener  in  the  day.  Instead  of  causing 
purging  or  nausea,  it  checks  both,  and  allays  the  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  which  gives  rise  to  them ;  and  also  promotes 
the  excretion  of  the  bile.  Ann^ley*  attributes  these  effects  to  a 
chemical  influence  exerted  upon  the  thick  tenacious  mucus  lining 
the  intestines,  and,  as  he  supposes,  mechanically  obstructing  the 
orifice  of  the  gall  duct ;  and  the  experiments  which  he  describes 
give  some  countenance  to  this  opinion. 

Chloride  of  mercury  is  driven  as  an  alterative  in  many  cases  in 
which  the  secretions,  ^nerally,  are  defective  or  disordered.  When 
administered  with  this  view,  it  is  generally  combined  with  anti- 
monials,  as  in  Plummer*8  pill  (pil.  bydr.  chlor.  co.),  and  is  given 
in  small  (one  grain)  doses  which  are  repeated  daily  for  some 
time.     Under  this  treatment,  the  health  frequently  improves,  and 

♦  Diseases  of  India,  8vo.  1831,  ch,  v. 
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▼arious  morbid  conditions  disappear  without  any  marked  effect 
being  produced  upon  any  of  the  secretions  or  excretions. 

Cuomel  is  scarcely  reffarded  as  a  oouotr,  but  a  few  cases  have 
been  recorded  in  which  it  lias  producea  severe  enteritis  and  saliva- 
tion, terminating  in  death. 

CharaeterisHes  ofrfdaride  of  mercvary  as  a  purgative,  — It  is  un- 
certain, if  administered  alone ;  but  is  generally  certain,  if  combined 
with  other  purgatives.  It  causes  bilious  stools  in  adults,  green  ones 
in  children,  and  frequently  occasions  much  nausea,  griping,  and 
depression.  If  frequently  administered  it  induces  s&vation  and 
the  general  effects  of  mercurial  compounds,  and  it  assists  the 
operation  of  diuretics  more  than  other  aperients.  It  causes  less 
griping,  and  acts  more  certainly  and  mildly  in  doses  of  three  grains 
to  naif  a  scruple,  than  in  one  or  two  grain  doses,  and  is  less 
severe  in  its  effects  upon  children  than  upon  adults.  It  is  more 
frequently  used  than  any  other  purgative,  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
flammatory affections. 

Uses.  —  Chloride  of  mercury  is  the  most  common  form  for  the 
administration  of  this  mineral,  and  it  is  given  in  almost  all  the 
cases  in  which  mercurial  compounds  are  advisable.  These  are  so 
Ailly  detailed  under  the  uses  of  mercurial  compounds  generally 
(see  page  487.),  that  they  need  not  be  repeated  in  this  place. 

Calomel  is  specially  employed  in  a  few  cases  which  are  chiefly 
local  affections.  It  is  sometimes  blown  into  the  eye,  for  the  removal 
of  opacity  or  specks  of  the  cornea^  which  is  most  conveniently 
effected  by  placing  one  or  two  grains  in  the  small  end  of  a  quill, 
open  at  both  extremities,  and  blowing  it  smartly  upon  the  cornea, 
once  or  twice  a  week.  This  should  not  be  attempted,  if  any  acute 
inflammation  is  present  in  the  eye.  Dr.  Laner  of  Berlin  has  found 
calomel  of  great  utility  in  strumous  ophthalmia  of  infants,  accom- 
panied with  great  intolerance  of  li^ht.  He  dips  a  cameFs  hair 
pencil  into  the  calomel  and  gently  shakes  the  powder  into  the  eye 
by  tapping  the  brush  upon  the  finger  of  his  opposite  hand.  It 
gives  scarcely  any  pain,  and  should  be  used  once  a  day.  It  gene- 
rally cures  in  a  few  davs  (ten  to  fourteen).*  Calomel  is  daily  used, 
under  the  name  of  black  wash,  in  the  treatment  of  nearly  every 
form  of  venereal  sores.  This  lotion  is  prepared  by  mixing  9j  or 
5ss  of  calomel  with  eight  ounces  of  lime-water. 

In  two  constitutional  affections,  calomel  has  been  largely  em- 
ployed, in  preference  to  any  other  mercurial  compound,  viz.  in 
the  acute  dysentery  of  eastern  countries^  and  in  Asiatic  cholera. 
In  the  latter  disease  it  has  been  administered  in  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  dose  and  combination,  and  almost  incredible 
quantities  have  been  given,  and  the  patients  have  recovered; 
or,  as  the  reporters  of  the  cases  have  stated,  have  been  cured 
by  it.  But  tne  records  of  this  fatal  disease  only  confirm  the 
remark  of  one  of  our  great  military  commanders  in  the  East. 
*'  At  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  all  the  men  who  were 

♦  Chemist,  vol.  v.  p.  44. 
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attacked  by  it  died,  and  the  medical  officen  in  tbe  aemoe 
knowledged  themselves  entirely  unable  to  arrest  its  progress.  But 
after  some  time  I  was  informed,  by  first  one  and  then  another,  that 
he  had  at  length  found  a  plan  of  treatment  which  was  suoccanftily' 
and  that  now  he  was  curmg  all  his  patients.  On  enquirj,  how- 
ever, I  found  that  though  each  was  equally  successful  and  equally 
confident  in  the  superiority  of  his  own  plan,  no  two  of  them  agreed 
in  their  mode  of  treatment,  and  what  was  now  curing  all  the 
patients  had  failed  to  save  any  when  the  disease  &8t  broke 
out.**  Thus,  in  the  experience  of  some,  bleeding  has  bem  erery* 
thing,  and  others  have  found  it  nothing  without  warm  water  and 
neutral  salts ;  whilst  others  again  have  found  nothing  so  useful  aa 
drinking  plenty  of  cold  water,  which  has  been  most  rigidly  for- 
bidden by  a  fourth  class.  Some  have  found  immense  doses  e£ 
calomel  every  hour  irresistible,  and  others  have  effected  all  their 
cures  by  acetate  of  lead  and  opium ;  and  one  of  the  most  eztenstye, 
and  according  to  popular  report  successful,  practitioners  in  the 
north  of  England  relied  upon  opium  and  stimulants,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  almost  every  thing  else. 

The  foregoing  account  was  written  previous  to  the  visitatioD  oC 
cholera  in  1849,  and,  unfortunately,  still  holds  but  too  true* 
Nevertheless,  in  this  town*,  in  which  the  disease  prevailed  with 
extreme  severity,  there  was  a  gra^lually  increasing  confidence  in 
the  beneficial  effects  of  calomel  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains 
every  ten  orffieen  minutes,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Ayres,  either 
with  or  without  as  much  camphor ;  and  under  this  plan  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  patients  rally  when  they  were  in  the  last  stage  of 
collapse,  —  blue,  cold,  and  pulseless;  the  vomiting  and  purging 
have  been  checked,  and  the  pulse  and  natural  heat  of  the  body 
have  returned.  This  result,  unfortunately,  however,  has  been  so 
far  from  uniform,  that  in  the  report  on  cholera  by  the  College  of 
Physicians,  it  is  shown  that  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  persona 
thus  treated  recovered,  whilst  from  45  to  55  per  cent,  recovered, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  treatment  might  be.  Facts  thus  far, 
therefore,  are  against  even  an  average  benefit  from  the  employ- 
ment of  calomel  in  any  way.f  It  was  generally  observed  that  con- 
stipation, rather  than  diarrhoea,  prevailed  during  the  convalescence 
of  patients  treated  in  this  way. 

Incompatihles,  —  There  is  no  medicinal  substance  incompMitible 
with  chloride  of  mercury  that  is  likely  to  be  combined  with  it. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  great  dread  of  giving  acids  along  with 
calomel,  lest  it  should  be  converted  into  the  poisonous  bichloride ; 
but  this  fear  was  founded  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  its  chemical .. 
relations.  They  do  sometimes,  however,  cause  griping  when 
given  together.  In  France  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  from 
combining  calomel  with  a  confection  containing  bitter  almonds. 

Dose  and  administration,  —  The  dose  of  chloride  of  mercury 

•  LivorpooL 
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▼aries  mach  with  the  object  of  its  employment.  As  an  alieraiitfe 
gr.  J,  once  or  twice  a  day,  combined  with  antimonials  or  suaiacum, 
as  m  the  pil.  bydr.  chlor.  co.  As  a  purgative,  gr.  ij  is  a  small 
dose,  combmed  with  colocynth  or  jalap ;  gr.  iij  to  gr.  vi,  combined 
with  gr.  XV  of  jalap,  or  gr.  v  of  scammony  or  compound  extract  of 
colocynth,  is  an  efficient  and  speedy  purgative ;  gr.  x  may  be  given 
with  a  grain  of  opium  at  night,  and  followed  by  senna  and  sfuts  in 
the  morning.  In  some  cases,  the  larger  doses  have  been  followed 
b^  unexpectedly  severe  effects.  As  a  diuretic^  gr.  j  is  combined 
with  squill  or  digitalis,  and  repeated  twice  or  three  times  daily. 
When  the  object  is  to  produce  salivation,  gr.  j  or  gr.  ij,  com- 
bined with  gr.  ^  of  opium,  may  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours, 
or  once  or  twice  a  day  only,  according  to  the  object  in  view; 
but  a  larger  quantity  is  generally  requisite  in  the  north  than  in 
the  south  of  Englanu,  and  in  country  places  than  in  London ;  and 
students  going  to  town  from  the  north,  or  from  countn^  districts, 
are  oflen  surprised  to  find  the  small  doses  which  are  administered 
in  some  of  the  London  hospitab.  Mr.  Law  has  observed  that, 
if  ^th  of  a  grain  of  calomel  is  given  with  some  soft  extract  every 
hour,  salivation  is  generally  induced  in  thirty-six  hours;  whilst 
if  a  larger  dose  is  employed,  the  effect  is  not  so  quickly  pro- 
duced. In  three  cases  m  which  I  have  tried  this  plan  it  failed  to 
excite  salivation  in  the  time  specified ;  and  even  if  it  should  be 
found  to  answer  better  in  other  instances,  it  is  a  mode  which 
scarcely  admits  of  employment,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  giving  a 
medicine  to  a  patient  every  hour,  and  to  the  uncertainty  of  know- 
ingwhether  it  is  regularly  administered. 

When  mixed  with  a  few  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  it  is  less 
liable  to  cause  griping  than  when  given  alone. 


HYDRARGYRI  AMMONIO-CHLORIDUM,  L.D.E. 
Ammonio-cbloride  of  Mercury. 

Synonyme.  Hydrargyri  Precipitatum  Album,  E,  Mcrcnrius  Pweci- 
pitatus  Albas.  C^  Hydrargyri  Alba.  Chloramide.  Chloro-amidide 
of  Mercury.    White  itecipitate. 

Take  of  Bichloride  of  mercury,  six  ounces. 
Distilled  water,  six  pints. 
Solution  of  ammonia,  eight  fluid  ounces. 
Dissolve  the  bichloride,  with  the  application  of  heat, 
in  the  water.     To  this,  when  it  is  cold,  add  the  am- 
monia, frequently  stirring.     Wash  the  powder  thrown 
down  until  it  is  free  from  taste ;  and  lastly  dry  it. 

Decomposition. — ^When  ammonia  is  added  to  solution  of  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  the  present 
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preparatioii*  Very  great  difference  of  opbikm  preYmOs  amofig 
chemists  as  to  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  take  place,  and  the 
composition  of  the  precipitate ;  but  the  compound  liaelf  b  so  qd« 
important,  that  I  shall  not  occupy  the  student's  time  bj  dwelling 
upon  theories  which  scarcely  admit  of  proof^  and  which  are  changing 
from  year  to  year.  The  obscure  nature  of  the  compound  fur- 
nishes plenty  of  room  for  ingenuity  in  derising  explanations  which, 
though  widely  different  from  one  another,  are  all  of  neariy  equal 
authority.    All  chemists  are  agr^d  that  it  consists  of 

2  eqs.  mere. ;  2  eqs.  chlorine ;  2  eqs.  nitrog. ;  6  eqs.  hydrog. ;  and 

2  eqs.  oxygen. 

and  with  this  statement  I  shall  content  myself,  and  refer  the 
reader  to  Phillips's  translation  for  fuller  details  upon  this  particular 
point 

Properties, — Ammonio-chloride  of  mercury  is  the  lightest  of  the 
mercurial  compounds.  It  is  colourless ;  is  entirely  Tolatilised  by 
heat ;  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  water,  but  when  boiled  in 
the  latter  fluid  it  is  decomposed  into  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia 
and  an  insoluble  yellow  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric,  hydro- 
chloric, and  sulphuric  acids.  When  heated  with  potash,  am- 
monia is  evolved,  and  a  yellow  powder  remains,  by  which  it  b 
distinguished  from  calomel,  which  is  rendered  black  by  liquor 
potass®. 

Characters  and  tests,  —  Powdered,  white;  it  is  sub- 
limed by  heat;  it  is  dissolved,  without  effervescence, 
in  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  exhales  ammonia  when  heated 
with  solution  of  potash,  and  assumes  a  yellow  colour. 

It  b  often  adulterated  with  chalk  or  plaster  of  Paris.  Neither 
of  these  b  volatilised  bv  heat,  and  the  first  would  be  detected  by 
effervescing  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Poivdersfor  which  ammonio-chloride  of  mercwrymay  he  mistakaL 
— All  the  white  powders  of  the  Fbannacopoeia.  It  b  dbtingnished 
from  all  except  chloride  of  mercury  by  being  volatilised  by  heat ; 
and  from  this  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  and  heat,  which  turn 
white  precipitate  yellow,  but  make  calomel  black. 

Afeaicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Ammonio-chloride  of  mercury 
is  never  useci  internally,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  active  poison. 
It  is  only  employed  in  the  form  of  ointment,  as  an  external  appli- 
cation to  skin  diseases,  as  porrigo,  impetigo,  herpes,  and  ophthainua 
tarsi. 

Officinal  preparations. — Ung.  Hydrarg.  Am.-chlor. 
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HYDRARGYRI  NITRICO-OXYDUM,  L.  D.  E. 

NiTBlCO-OxiDB  OF  MeRCUBY. 

S}fnanymt,    Bed  Precipitate.    Hydrargyri  Ox jdum  Rubrum,  D,  E. 

Hjdrargyri  Binoxidum. 

Take  of  Mercury,  three  pounds  (  5  viii,  D.). 

Nitric  acid,  eighteen  fluid  ounces  (f|iij,  i5.). 
Distilled  water,  two  pints  (f^vi,  D?). 
Mix,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  mercury  is 
dissolved ;  boil  down  the  liquor,  and  rub  what  remains 
to  powder ;  put  this  into  another  very  shallow  vessel ; 
then  apply  a  slow  fire,  and  gradually  increase  it  until 
red  vapour  ceases  to  arise. 

E.  Take  of  Mercury,  ^viii;  Diluted  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*280), 
f  ^Y.  Dissolve  half  the  mercury  in  the  acid,  with  the  acid  of  a 
gentle  heat;  and  continue  the  heat  till  a  dry  salt  is  formed. 
Triturate  the  rest  of  the  mercury  with  the  salt  till  a  fine  uniform 
powder  is  obtained ;  heat  the  powder  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  and 
constantly  stir  it  till  acid  fumes  cease  to  be  discharged. 

Process, — When  mercury  is  gently  heated  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
as  here  directed,  part  of  the  acid  is  decomposed,  and  oxidises  the 
mercury,  while  the  remainder  combines  with  the  oxide.  The 
changes  may  be  more  exactly  represented  as  follows ;  Nitric  acid 
consists  of  1  eq.  of  nitrogen,  and  5  eqs.  of  oxygen.  1  eq.  of 
the  acid  is  decomposed,  and  gives  up  3  eqs.  of  oxygen,  leaving 
the  remaining  2  eqs.  combined  with  the  smgle  eo.  of  nitrogen. 
These  fly  off  together  in  the  form  of  nitrous  gas,  NO^ ;  but  meet- 
ins:  with  0X3rgen  in  the  air,  they  combine  and  form  nitrous  acid, 
NO^,  which  is  characterised  by  its  suffocating  red  fumes.  These 
are  ihe  fumes  evolved  when  mercury  is  heated  in  the  acid.  The 
3  eqs.  of  oxygen  derived  from  the  1  eq.  of  decomposed  acid,  com- 
bine with  3  eqs.  of  mercury,  and  form  3  eqs.  of  oxide  of  mercury. 
Each  of  these  combines  with  1  eq.  of  undecomposed  nitric  acid,  and 
forms  nitrate  of  oxide  of  mercury ;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed, 
nitrate  of  mercury. 

Material!.  Reiulti. 

S  eqi.  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  — ^^___— u-     1  eq.  nitroui  acid/. 

1  eq.  nitric  add  f  J  !2:"«J?;;«„*"  ^^^'^^  " 
^  £3  eq*.  oxygen  v. 

3  eqs.  mercury ^  3  eq«.  oxide  of  mercury  V 

3  eqi.  nitric  acid  (undecomposed)  . ^3  eqs.  nitrate  of  mer- 

cury. 

When  this  salt  is  heated,  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  and  forms, 
as  before,  nitrous  gas,  and  3  eqs.  of  oxygen.  The  oxygen  remains 
in  combination  with  3  eqs.  of  oxide  of  mercury,  forming  3  eqs.  of 
binoxide  of  mercury,  whilst  the  nitrous  gas  combines  with  oxygen 
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fft>m  die  Atmospheiv,  and  flieioffiai^fviBeiof  mtitMt  M^  A 
▼erjr  fmall  qiuotitjr  of  nitrmte  of  nercorj  loiiigtiiej  empet  de- 
oofDpofition,  and  remaintiig  mixed  with  tbe  hmoxide,  hat  givca 
rise  to  tbe  inaccurate  title  of  **  nitrioD-oaude  of  mercmj.*'  The 
name  **  red  oxide  of  mercury  **  of  the  Fhi.  Dah.  aad  Ed.  ii  eorrect 
enough. 

Tbe  Edinburgh  process  is  stated  to  be  more  eeonomical  than 
the  London  one,  ^as  the  nitric  add,  which  would  uCherwise 
be  discharffed,  is  partly  empbjed  in  ofidating  the  mercurj** 
{Christison), 

PropertieM,  —  Nitrico-oxide  of  mercury  is  in  mall  briHantred 
scales.  It  sometimes  contains  a  minute  portion  of  uwIwm— posed 
nitrate  of  mercury,  which  gires  rise  to  red  fumes  when  it  is  heated 
in  a  tube.  When  in  contact  with  fatty  matters  it  is  slowly  de- 
composed, and  partially  reduced  to  the  metallic  state :  hence  the 
ointment  acquires  a  dark  colour,  when  long  made. 

Composition, — Nitrico-oxide  of  mercurr  is  easentially  binoxide 
of  mercury,  and  is  called  so  in  the  Ph.  Ed.  The  presence  of  any 
undecomposed  nitrate  of  mercury  is  quite  aeddentaL  Its  oom- 
position  and  symbol  are,  therefore, 

1  eq.  mercury,  202 ;  2  eqs.  oxygen,  IG^HgO*;  eq.  218. 

Characters  and  tests.  —  It  consists  of  shiniiig  red 
crystalline  scales,  and  is  sublimed  (in  metallic  glo- 
bules, E.)  by  a  considerable  heat.  It  emits  no  nitrous 
fumes.     It  is  dissolved  by  nitric  and  hydrochloric  adds. 

The  only  probable  impurity  is  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity 
of  undecomposed  nitrate,  which  would  evoWe  nitrous  fumea.  It  is 
distinguished  from  red  lead  by  being  Tolatile;  from  bmiodide  of 
mercury  by  being  volatilised  in  globules  of  metallic  mercurjr;  and 
from  bisuiphuret  of  mercury  by  being  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acios.     It  is  not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  any  thing  else. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Nitrico-oxide  of  mercury  is 
escharotic,  and  is  only  used  externally.  In  the  form  of  ointment 
it  is  applied  as  a  stimulant  to  some  ulcers  (see  Unguent.  Ut- 
DRABo.  Nrra.-oxTD.),  and  it  is  sprinkled  in  its  ordinary  state 
upon  fungous  granulations. 

Officinal  preparations,  —  Unguent.  Hydrarg.  Nitr.-oxyd. 

HYDBABGYRI  lODIDUM,  L,D.  (VIRIDE,  />.). 
(Gbeek,  Z>.)  Iodide  of  Mebodbt. 

Synonyme.    lodoret  of  Mercury. 

Take  of  Mercury,  an  ounce. 
Iodine,  five  drachms. 
Alcohol,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient. 
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Bub  the  mercury  and  iodine  together^  adding  the 
alcohol  gradually,  until  globules  are  no  longer  visible. 
Dry  the  powder  immediately,  with  a  gentle  heat,  with- 
out the  access  of  light,  and  keep  it  in  a  wellnstopped 
black  glass  bottle. 

Process, — The  only  difibrence  between  this  and  the  next  pre- 
paration, consists  in  the  proportions  used.  In  this,  the  quantities 
are  such  as  to  represent  exactly  equal  equivalents  of  both  mercury 
and  iodine,  and  when  simply  rubbed  together  they  quickly  com- 
bine and  form  the  iodide  of  mercury.  At  the  be^nning  of  the 
trituration  the  compound  has  a  red  colour,  which  is  owing  to  the 
formation,  in  the  first  instance,  of  biniodide  of  mercury ;  but  as 
the  process  is  continued,  the  whole  of  the  mercury  gradually  com- 
bines with  the  iodine ;  the  biniodide  at  first  formed  is  converted 
into  iodide,  and  the  colour  changes  from  red  to  greenish-yellow. 
It  is  necessary  to  add  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  frequently,  during 
the  process,  to  keep  the  materials  moist.  If  large  quantities 
(more  than  seven  or  eight  ounces)  are  employed,  so  much  heat  is 
evolved  as  sometimes  to  cause  an  explosion. 

Properties, — Iodide  of  mercury  is  a  ereenish-yellow  powder, 
but  wnen  heated  it  becomes  crystalline,  bright  red,  and  is  sub- 
limed. If  the  heat  is  not  continued  long  enough  to  sublime  it, 
the  br^t  red  colour  spontaneously  returns  to  yellow  on  cool- 
ing. When  long  exposed  to  the  light,  it  is  slowly  converted 
into  metallic  mercury  and  biniodide.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  or 
alcohol,  but  is  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  in  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium. 

Composition, — Iodide  of  mercury  consists  of 

1  eq.  of  mercury,  202 ;  1  eq.  of  iodine,  126=HgI;  eq.  328. 

Characters  and  tests. — When  fresh,  it  is  yellowish. 
When  heat  is  cautiously  applied,  it  is  sublimed  in  red 
crystals,  which,  after  a  time,  become  yellow,  and  after- 
wards, if  exposed  to  light,  black.  It  is  not  dissolved 
by  (a  boiling  solution  of)  chloride  of  sodium. 

It  is  not  liable  to  adulteration,  and  the  above  characters  merely 
dbtinguish  it  from  other  yellowish  powders.  If  an  excess  of 
iodine  has  been  used,  or  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  triturated,  a 
small  quantity  of  biniodide  will  be  present,  which  is  soluble  in 
solution  of  cnloride  of  sodium,  from  which  it  is  deposited  on 
cooling. 

Powders  for  which  it  may  he  mistaken, — Iodide  of  lead;  ammO' 
niO'Chloride  of  iron ;  terstuphuret  of  arsenic ;  powdered  mustard. 
It  is  distin^ished  from  all  these,  except  the  arsenious  compound, 
by  its  volatility  when  heated ;  and  from  that,  by  its  insolubility  in 
liquor  potassse,  in  which  the  tersulphuret  of  arsenic  is  soluble. 
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Medicinal  properties  andu$ei. — It  has  been  used  with  snooeBB 
in  the  various  forms  of  scrofula,  in  all  of  which  it  has  proved  use- 
ful, especiall/  when  there  is  a  syphilitic  taint  at  the  same  time. 
It  has  also  lieen  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  sjphOia  of  infimta 
It  occasions  salivation,  like  all  the  compounds  of  mercury,  if  long 
continued  in  considerable  doses ;  but  it  does  not  exhibit  aaj  pecu- 
liarities in  this  respect. 

Dose  and  adminisiratunL — It  is  always  given,  when  used  inter- 
nally, in  the  form  of  pill,  in  doses  of  gr.  j  incrcwied  to  gr.  iij ;  to 
infants,  Ricord  gave  gr.  ^,  It  is  also  extemallj  used  in  the  form 
of  ointment. 

Incompatibles, — It  is  not  likely  to  be  combined  in  pills  with  any 
incompatible  substance,  except  iodine;  and  this  is  onljr  inoom- 
patihle,  because  it  combines  with  it,  and  forms  a  compoond  of 
greater  activity  than  the  original  one. 


II YDRARGYRI  BINIODIDUM,  D.  J^. 

BiiaoDiDB  OF  Mbrcukt. 

Synonyme,    Ilydrargyri  lodidum  Rubrum,  D,    Deutioduret  of  Mer- 
cury.   Red  Iodide  of  Mercury. 

E,  Take  of  Mercury,  one  ounce. 
Iodine,  ten  drachms. 

Concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  half  a 
gallon. 
Triturate  the  mercury  and  iodine  together,  adding,  occasionally, 
a  little  rectified  spirit,  till  a  uniform  red  powder  be  obtained. 
Reduce  the  product  to  fine  powder,  and  dissolve  it  in  die  solution 
of  muriate  of  soda  with  tne  aid  of  brisk  ebullition.  Filter,  if 
necessary,  through  calico,  keeping  the  funnel  hot ;  wash  and  dry 
the  crystals  which  form  on  cooling. 

D,  Take  of  Corrosive  sublimate,  one  ounce. 
Iodide  of  potassium,  ten  drachms. 
Distilled  water,  two  pints,  or  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 

Dissolve  the  corrosive  sublimate  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  twentv- 
five  ounces,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  five  ounces  of  the 
water,  and  when  both  solutions  are  cold,  mix  them.  Decant  the 
supernatant  liquor  when  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  and  having 
collected  this  latter  upon  a  paper  filter,  wash  it  with  the  re- 
mainder of  Uie  water.  Finally,  dry  the  product  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  212%  and  preserve  it  in  a  close  bottle. 

Process, — The  only  important  difference  between  the  Edin- 
burgh process  and  that  for  iodide  of  mercury  is,  that  twice  the 
quantity  of  iodine  is  here  used,  which  corresponds  with  two 
equivalents  instead  of  one,  and  so  forms  biniodide  instead  of 
iodide.  It  is  a  cose  of  simple  combination,  without  any  decom- 
position.   If  large  quantities  of  the  materials  are  used,  the  prooess 
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is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  a  dangerous  amount  of  heat,  but 
there  is  no  fear  of  this  in  making  six  or  seven  ounces  at  a  time. 
Biniodide  of  mercury  is  soluble  in  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of 
common  salt,  and  the  Fh.  Ed.  orders  it  to  be  dissolved,  and,  as  it 
co(^  the  biniodide  is  a^ain  deposited  as  a  beautiful  red  precipitate. 
By  this  means,  any  iodide  is  removed,  as  it  is  not  soluble  m  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  uncombined  mercury  or  iodine 
is  also  left  behind.  By  the  Dublin  process,  the  bmiodide  is 
obtained  by  double  decomposition :  1  eq.  of  corrosive  sublimate 
(bichloride  of  mercury)  is  decomposed  by  2  eqs.  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium ;  the  2  eqs.  of  chlorine  leave  the  mercury,  and  are  replaced 
by  2  eqs.  of  iodine  from  the  two  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  the  2  eqs. 
of  potassium  thus  set  at  liberty  combine  with  the  2  eqs.  of  chlorine 
from  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  form  2  eqs.  of  chloride  of 
potassium,  which  are  washed  away. 

Materials.  Results. 

2  eqs.  iodide  of  r2  eqs.  potassium   — —  2  eqs.  chloride  of  potassium. 

potassiom    -  \  2  eqs.  iodine y^ 

1  eq.  bichloride  r  2  eqs.  chlorine —  ^\^^^ 

of  mercury  -  \  1  cq.  mercury —  1  eq.  biniodide  of  mercury  / . 

Properties, — Biniodide  of  mercury,  however  made,  is  a  powder 
of  a  remarkably  deep  and  beautiful  red  colour,  which,  unfor* 
timately,  is  not  permanent  when  exposed  to  light  and  air,  though 
it  undergoes  scarcely  any  change  from  the  influence  of  light  alone. 
It  is  volatile,  and  when  sublimed,  or  even  heated  to  a  dem-ee  mudi 
below  that  of  sublimation,  as  on  a  piece  of  common  card,  it  assumes 
a  crystalline  structure  and  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  said,  that  the 
colour  becomes  red  on  cooling,  but  I  have  never  found  this  to  be 
the  case.  It  has  always  remained  yellow,  until  mechanically  dis- 
turbed, as  by  rubbing  it  with  the  nail  or  point  of  a  knife,  when  it 
immediately  becomes  red.  It  is  insoluble  in  water;  but  is  dis- 
solved by  boiling  alcohol,  by  some  acids  and  alkalies,  and  by  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury. On  this  account,  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  using  too  much 
iodide  of  potassium  as  a  test  for  bichloride  of  mercury ;  for  the 
biniodide  of  mercury  which  is  formed,  is  redissolved  by  excess  of 
the  iodide  of  potassium.  When  heated  with  potash  it  is  decom- 
posed, iodide  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  metallic  mercury  sub- 
limes. 

Composition.  —  Biniodide  of  mercury  consists  of 

1    eq.  of  mercury,  202;  2  eqs.  of  iodine,  126x2,    252;=HgP; 

eq.  454. 

Characters  and  tests,  —  E.  Entirely  vaporisable ;  soluble  en- 
tirely in  forty  parts  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of  soda 
at  212^,  and  again  deposited  in  fine  red  crystals  on  cooling. 

Powders  for  which  biniodide  of  mercury  may  be  mistaken,  — 
Binoxidey  nitrico-oxide,  or  bisuLphuret  of  mercury.  From  all  these 
it  is  distinguished  by  its  colour  becoming  yellow  when  it  is  heated, 
and  returning  to  red  when  the  yellow  crystals  are  crushed.    Pre- 
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eipUated  (hjdrated)  temdpkwrti  of  tmHmtmjf;  mfgmoxide  of  inm: 
red  lead ;  and  litharge.  From  all  these  it  is  distingiiished,  not  only 
by  its  colour,  but  by  its  volatilitj  when  heated. 

Medicinal  properties  and  UMeM.  —  Biniodide  of  mercurj  posKflsei 
the  combined  properties  of  mercury  and  iodine,  and  is  an  actin 
preparation.  It  sometimes  salivates,  and  Pereira  has  known  it 
cause  excruciating  pain  when  applied  to  ulcers.  He  states  that  it 
is  nearly  as  powenul  as  the  bichloride,  and  quotes  Rayer  as  think- 
ing it  still  more  active.  This  is  not  a  universal  experience,  for  it 
is  oflen  given  in  repeated  doses  of  half  a  grain  to  a  grain,  with 
benefit;  which  would  be  an  unsafe,  if  not  poisonous,  quantity  of 
bichloride  of  mercury.  It  exerts  a  beneficial  influence,  not  only 
upon  syphilis  and  scrofula,  conjoined,  but  upon  the  latter  disease 
alone,  in  removing  glandular  enlargements,  and  improvinff  the 
general  health.  In  the  Northern  Hospital  in  Liverpool,  it  has 
been  given  with  benefit  in  syphilitic  tdcerations  of  the  throat,  and 
in  secondary  eruptions.  It  has  been  also  appli^  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  to  lan^id  scrofulous  and  syphuitic  ulcers.  I  have, 
however,  given  it  perseveringly  for  weeks  at  a  lime,  but  in  vain, 
in  order  to  remove  scrofulous  enlarged  glands.  My  own  expe- 
rience of  it  is  not  favourable ;  it  has  exerted  little  influence,  good 
or  bad.  It  was  formerly  in  the  London  Fhanuacopoeia,  but  is  now 
removed  from  it. 

Dose  and  administration,  —  It  is  most  conveniently  given  in  the 
form  of  pill,  with  confection  of  dog  roses.  Mr.  Horton  of  Leeds, 
who  has  used  it  extensively  in  scrofula,  prefers  giving  it  in  powder 
mixed  with  white  sugar.  It  is  never  prescril^  in  the  tonn  of 
mixture. 

The  usual  dose  at  the  commencement  is  gr.  ^  to  gr.  f,  and 
some  persons  never  exceed  the  latter  dose,  finding  it  to  produce 
the  desired  results.  At  the  Northern  Hospital  in  this  towntbe 
dose  is  never  less  than  gr.  ss,  three  times  daily,  gradually  increased 
to  gr.  j.    It  has  caused  slight  salivation  once  in  that  hospital. 

Incompatibles,  —  It  may  be  given  at  the  same  time  with  iodide  of 
potassium.  It  is  incompatible  with  sulphur  and  with  nitric  acid, 
which  are  the  only  incompatible  substances  likely  to  be  combined 
with  it. 


HTDRARGYRI  BISULPHURETUM,  L.E. 

BiSULPHURET  OF   MeBCUBY. 

Synonyms,    Cinnabar.    Hydrargyri  Sulphuretum  Rnbrom,  D.  E. 

Vcmmion. 

Take  of  Mercury,  two  pounds. 

Sulphur,  five  ounces. 
Mix  the  mercury  with  the  sulphur  melted  over  the 
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fire,  and,  as  soon  as  the  mass  swells,  remove  the  vessel 
from  the  fire,  and  cover  it  closely,  lest  inflammation 
should  occur;  then  rub  (the  mass)  to  powder,  and 
sublime  it* 

Process.  —  This  is  another  example  of  simple  combination  be- 
tween the  mercury  and  the  sulphur,  which  takes  place  even  in  the 
cold,  but  much  more  rapidly  when  they  are  heated  together.  If 
large  quantities  of  the  materials  are  used,  the  mass  sometimes 
takes  nre,  with  explosion,  the  prevention  of  which  is  the  object 
of  closely  covering  the  crucible  and  removing  it  from  the  fire  when 
it  begins  to  swell. 

Properties,  —  When  in  the  mass,  bisulphuret  of  mercury  or 
artificial  cinnabar  has  a  deep  brownish-red  colour,  and  a  striated, 
but  not  regularly  crystalline  appearance.  When  reduced  to 
powder  it  is  termed  vermilion,  and  becomes  a  much  brighter  red, 
and  loses  the  brown  tint.  When  prepared  by  precipitation  from 
any  of  the  bisalts  of  mercury  by  means  of  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
the  bisulphuret  has  a  deep  black  colour,  which  becomes  red  on 
being  sublimed.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  very  high.  It  is  volatile  when 
heated,  and  sublimes  unchanged  if  heat^  alone  in  close  vessels ; 
but  if  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  or  if  lime  or  potash  is  present,  or 
it  is  mixed  with  organic  matter,  it  is  decomposed,  and  metallic 
mercury  sublimes ;  some  metals  also  produce  the  same  efiect 
upon  it.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  oils,  or  any  un-« 
mixed  acid,  except  the  sulphuric,  which  decomposes  it  at  a  boiling 
temperature,  and  forms  sulphate  of  mercury,  with  the  evolution  of 
sulphurous  acid.  The  chlorine  present  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid 
decomposes  it,  and  dissolves  the  mercury. 

Composition.  —  Bisulphuret  of  mercury  consists  of 

1  eq.  of  mercury,  202 ;  2  eqs.  of  sulphur,  16x2, 32=HgS' ;  eq.  234. 
Characters  and  tests.  —  It  is  sublimed  by  heat  (and 
without  any  globules  being  formed,  JS,);  but  if  potash 
is  added  it  passes  into  globules  of  mercury. 

If  adulterated  with  red  lead,  the  fraud  is  detected  by  its  not 
being  entirely  volatilised  by  heat. 

Powders  for  which  bisulphuret  of  mercury  may  he  mistaken.  — 
All  those  mentioned  under  "Hydbabgtbi  Nitrico-oxyddm."  It 
is  distinguished  from  all  but  the  mercurial  compounds  by  its  ^eat 
weight,  and  its  volatility  when  heated ;  and  from  these  it  is  distin- 
guished by  being  sublimed  unchanged,  and  by  the  absence  of  any 
efifect  on  the  addition  of  cold  nitric  acid. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Pure  cinnabar  is  inert,  and  in 
the  solid  form  is  never  used  medicinally.  In  the  state  of  vapour 
it  is  employed  as  a  fumigation  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  ulcer- 
ation of  the  throat  and  nose ;  but  in  this  state  it  is  not  bisulphuret 
of  mercury,  but  a  mixture  of  metallic  mercury  and  sulphurous 
acid,  the  compound  being  decomposed  when  sublimed  in  the  air. 
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DoM  ami  adminutratUm. — ^s  is  geoenlhr  vaed  for  funugatiD^ 
trbich  18  efiected  bj  puttinj^  the  ^wdetea  cinnalwtr  nptm  a  boC 
plate  of  iroD,  and  conducting  the  Tapoar  to  the  throat  or  noM 
through  a  metallic  funnel  made  fur  the  pnrpOM^  or  throng  a 
sheet  of  paper  rolled  into  an  open  cone,  so  that  the  wide  end  ifcaD 
coTer  the  hot  iron>  and  the  small  open  end  be  ap|died  to  the  nleer* 
ated  surface.  The  late  Mr.  Colles  of  Dublin  recommended  a  iMae 
convenient  mode  of  application  under  the  form  of  meretu'iai  CBwIes* 
The  intended  quantity  of  cinnabar  is  to  be  melted  with  a  snsU 
quantity  of  tallow  or  wax,  and  made  into  a  candle  upon  a  wick  of 
cotton.  This  ma/  then  be  burnt  under  a  glass  funnel  (aocea  of 
air  bcinff  allowed),  and  the  vapour  directed  upon  the  affected  part 
lie  spefu^s  of  this  plan  of  treatment  as  beins  peculiarlj  efficadoos 
in  the  obstinate  ulcerations  which  occur  about  the  roots  of  tbs 
nails  (^Neligan).    (See  also  Msbcubial  Ciqakbttss,  below.) 

HYDRARGYRI  PERNITRATIS  LIQUOR,  D. 

Solution  of  PsBinTBATB  or  MBBcumr. 

Take  of  Pure  mcrcurj,  two  ounces. 

Pure  nitric  acid,  one  fluid  ounce  and  a  half. 
Distilled  water,  one  fluid  ounce  and  a  half. 
In  the  acid,  first  diluted  with  the  water,  dissolve  the  mercurr, 
with  the  application  of  heat,  and  evaporate  the  solution  to  the  bulk 
of  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

l^opertics  and  uses,  —  Powerful  caustic^  when  undiluted ;  when 
diluted,  a  stimulating  detergent.  It  has  been  applied  in  its  un* 
dilute<l  state,  by  means  of  a  cameFs  hair  pencil,  to  syphilitic  ulcers 
of  the  throat ;  but  in  one  instance  it  caused  violent  closure  of  the 
epiglottis  and  death,  a  few  minutes  after  its  application.  When 
use<l  in  the  proportion  I7\j  to  TTlij  to  an  ounce  of  water,  it  forms  a 
useful  gargle  in  similar  cases. 

MERCURIAL  CIGARETTES.    (Not  Ofl".) 

Nitrate  of  mercury  is  employed  in  France  for  making  meratrud 
eigareUes,  according  to  the  following  formula:  — 

Nitrate  of  mercury,  gr.  xv. 
Nitric  acid,  gr.  xv. 
Di8tille<l  water,  f  5vi. 

^lix  the  acid  and  water,  and  dissolve  the  salt  in  the  mixture,  and 
in  the  solution  soak  a  piece  of  white  blotting-paper  eight  inches  by 
six.  Dry  it  and  divide  it  into  eight  slips,  which  are  to  be  twisted 
up  into  cigarettes  before  they  become  perfectly  dry.  One  or  two 
of  these  are  to  be  smoked  daily,  and  the  smoke  is  to  be  swallowed 
or  inhaled,  or  forced  through  the  nostrils,  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  arc  used.  Unless  the  paper  is  folded  before  it  is 
t>erfectly  dry,  it  becomes  so  brittle  that  it  frequently  cracks  and 
breaks  iu  the  twisting. 
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Properties  and  uses. —  Of  the  benefit  derived  from  these  cigar- 
ettes I  can  speak  with  confidence,  having  used  them  in  several 
cases  of  loss  of  voice  (aphonia)  of  many  months'  standing,  and  of 
chronic  ofifensive  discharge  from  the  frontal  sinuses.  The  mercurial 
vapour  is  bj  this  means  applied  directly  to  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  speedy  improvement  and  eventual  cure  were  the  result.  "Hie 
smoke  when  inhaled  produces  but  little  irritation,  and  does  not 
excite  cough  after  the  first  two  or  three  times. 

HYDRARGYRI  SULPHAS  ok  PERSULPHAS,  D. 

Sulphate  or  Pebsulfhatb  of  Mbrcurt. 

Take  of  Quicksilver  of  commerce,  ten  ounces. 

Oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce,  six  fluid  ounces. 
Heat  them  together  in  a  porcelain  capsule  until  efiervescence 
ceases,  and  nothmg  remains  but  a  white  and  dry  crystalline  salt. 

Remarks,  —  This  is  only  used  for  making  calomel.  For  the 
chemical  changes  which  take  place,  see  Htdrabq.  Bicjbllob.  Ist 
diagram,  p.  491. 

PRiEPARATA  EX  MAGNESIO. 

PBEPARATIONS  OP   MAGNESIUM. 

MAGNESIUM.    Symb,  Mg.    Eq.  12. 

Remarks.  —  Magnesium  is  the  metallic  base  of  magnesia,  but  it 
is  scarcely  known  beyond  the  fact  of  its  having  been  obtained  in 
an  isolated  form.  It  quickly  attracts  oxygen  from  the  air,  and 
is  converted  into  magnesia. 

MAGNESIA,  L.D.E. 
Magnesia. 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  a  pound. 

Bum  it  for  two  hours  in  a  strong  fire  ^n  a  full,  ^.,  dull,  i>., 
red  heat  in  a  loosely  covered  crucible  till  it  ceases  to  efiervesce 
in  acids,  D,  E). 

Process,  —  When  carbonate  of  magnesia  b  exposed  to  a  full  red 
heat,  its  carbonic  acid  is  driven  ofi*,  and  the  caustic  alkali  remains 
in  the  crucible.  It  does  not  require  so  high  a  temperature  for 
calcination  as  carbonate  of  lime.  The  character  of  the  product 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  heat  is  ap- 
plied, and  other  circumstances  which  are  not  yet  fully  ascertained: 
this  is  shown  by  the  two  kinds  of  magnesia  in  common  use,  one 
of  which  is  termed  "  light "  and  the  other  •*  heavy "  magnesia, 
though  the  composition  of  the  two  does  not  appreciably  difier. 
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Mr.  R.  Phillips  *,  jun.,  finds  that  if  a  carbonate  of  magnena  is 
first  formed  by  tne  usual  process,  and  the  whole  saline  matter  is  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  and  calcined  without  the  previous  separation 
of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  the  ma^esia  which  is  left  when  this  salt 
is  washe<l  away  after  calcination  is  heavy;  whilst  if  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  Pharmacopceia,  it  is  light.  Christisonf  states  that  a  low 
heat  produced  the  light  magnesia,  whilst  a  higher  temperature 
makes  it  heavy.  He  quotes  Dr.  Dumain's  opinion,  that  jEIenrv*8 
and  IIoward*s  heavy  magnesia  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the 
earth  from  one  of  its  salts  by  means  of  caustic  potash,  instead  of 
first  converting  it  into  a  carbonate  and  afterwaras  calcining  it. 

Pntperties,  —  Calcined  magnesia  is  a  white,  gritty,  inodorous 
powder,  either  tasteless  or  slightly  bitter.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
out  if  moistened  and  laid  upon  turmeric  paper  it  turns  it  brown.  As 
commonly  prepared  it  is  very  light  and  bulky,  and  there  is  some  dif- 
ficulty in  mixmg  it  with  water,  which  are  great  objections  to  its 
employment.  The  French  prefer  it  light,  whilst  in  England,  the 
heavier  it  is,  the  more  it  is  esteemed.  It  does  not,  like  lime,  give 
ofl!*heat  when  mixed  with  water,  but  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air,  and  is  very  apt  to  cake  in  the  bottle  if  it  is  not  care* 
fully  closed.  It  i)osse8ses  the  curious  and  inconvenient  property  of 
forming  a  gelatmous  mass  when  combined  with  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  and  various  tinctures,  of  which,  tincture  of 
colchicum  furnishes  a  good  example.  This  is  sometimes  so  firm 
and  unyielding  that  it  cannot  be  removed  from  the  bottle,  and 
heat  has  little  influence  in  softening  it. 

Mr.  Bell  finds  that  all  tinctures  or  wines  containing  mucila- 
ginous ingredients  increase  this  effect,  and  that  gum  added  for  the 
?urpose  of  suspending  the  magnesia  is  worse  than  any  thing  else, 
'he  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  decomposed,  and  forms  an  insoluble 
subsulphate  by  combining  with  the  magnesia.  Magnesia  also  forms 
a  solid  mass  when  combined  with  about  sixteen  times  its  weight 
of  copaiba. 

Composition.  — Magnesia  consists  of 

1  eq.  of  magnesium,  12  ;  1  eq.  of  oxygen,  8=]MgO;  eq.  20. 

Characters  and  tests. — When  moistened  with  water, 
it  slightly  changes  the  colour  of  turmeric  to  brown.  It 
is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  without  effervescence. 
Nothing  is  thrown  down  from  this  solution  on  the 
addition  of  bicarbonate  of  potaeh^  or  of  chloride  of 
barium. 

E»  50  grs.  are  entirely  soluble  without  effervescence  in  f  ^  of 
muriatic  acid;  an  excess  of  ammonia  occasions  in  the  solution  only 
a  scanty  precipitate  of  alumina ;  the  filtered  fluid  is  not  precipitated 
by  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

♦  Pharm.  Jour.  vol.  iil  p.  480.  t  Dispensatory,  p.  608. 
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Magnesia  IS  not  fraudulently  adulterated,  but  it  may  contain 
carbonic  acid  from  imperfect  preparation  at  first,  or  from  subse- 
quent exposure  to  the  air,  in  which  case  it  will  effervesce  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Lime  is  sometimes  present,  derived  from  the 
magnesian  limestone  from  which  it  is  originally  obtained  (see 
Maqn.  Sulph.  p.  522.),  which  is  shown  by  the  bicarbonate  of  potash 
and  the  oxalate  of  ammonia ;  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  of  soda, 
from  careless  preparation  (see  Maqnes.  Cabb.  p.  518.),  may  be 
present,  and  will  be  indicated  by  a  precipitate  on  the  addition  of 
chloride  of  barium. 

Potoders  for  which  it  may  he  mistaken.  —  Almost  all  the  white 
powders  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  In  general,  however,  its  great 
lightness  distinguishes  it,  without  having  recourse  to  the  above 
tests. 

Medicinal  properties, — Antacid;  mild  laxative.  It  is  probably 
itself  inert,  but  it  readily  combines  with  acids  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  forms  salts,  all  of  which  are  aperient.  It  is  preferred 
to  the  carbonate  in  flatulent  colic  and  great  acidity  in  the  stomach, 
and  also  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  mineral  acids,  in  consequence 
of  its  freedom  from  carbonic  acid ;  and  it  is  thought,  on  the  same 
account,  to  be  more  suitable  for  infants  and  young  children ;  but  a 
fair  trial  of  the  two  will  prove  that  the  advantage  is  less  than  is 
often  supposed;  and  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  diffused  through 
water  and  the  bulkiness  of  the  dose  are  great  disadvantages.  It 
frequently  produces  green  stools  when  given  to  infants.  Chalk 
should  generally  be  given  in  preference  to  magnesia,  in  cases  of 
poiboning  with  acids,  as  the  salts  of  the  latter  are  purgative,  and 
likely  to  increase  the  diarrhcea  which  sometimes  arises  independent- 
of  any  aperient  medicines.  Caution  must  be  observed  not  to  give 
magnesia  too  long,  as,  owing  to  its  insolubility,  it  sometimes  ac« 
cumulates  in  the  bowels,  and  becoming  concreted  by  the  intestinal 
mucus,  collects  into  masses,  which  occasion  very  unpleasant  symp- 
toms. Fereira  quotes  the  case  of  a  lady  who  had  taken  several 
pounds  of  magnesia,  in  whom  it  was  found  concreted  into  a  maia 
m  the  caput  coll,  weighing  nearly  six  pounds. 

Characteristics  of  magnesia  as  a  purgatine.  —  It  is  very  bulky, 
and  has  little  taste,  is  exceedingly  mild  m  its  operation,  and  uncer- 
tain if  given  alone.  It  should  never  be  used  when  it  is  an  object 
to  act  quickly  or  certainly  upon  the  bowels. 

Uses.  —  Dyspepsia^  dependent  upon  acidity  of  the  stomach  ; 
heartburn ;  pyrosis ;  dyspeptic  headache.  As  a  laxative  it  is  in 
very  general  use  for  infants,  being  safe  and  having  little  taste.  In 
goiU  it  is  often  employed  to  correct  the  acid  state  of  the  gastrio 
secretions,  and  it  is  of  great  value  in  some  cases  of  lithic  acid  cal'^ 
culuSy  or  disposition  to  undue  deposit  of  lithates,  in  which  the 
alkalies  or  their  carbonates  do  not  agree.  It  is  often  used  to 
check  the  vomiting  of  early  pregnancy,  and  to  allay  the  heart- 
burn of  this  condition ;  but  it  must  not  oe  too  long  continued,  and, 
in  many  of  these  cases,  a  regulated  course  of  mineral  acids  and 
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tonicfl  are  infiniteljr  more  luefbL  In  paimmh^  hj  tlie  mineral  or 
oxalic  acids  it  is  given,  if  chalk  cannot  conTenientlj  be  obtained. 

Dose  and  adminUtratum,  —  In  dyspepsia  it  is  taken  akme,  or 
with  some  aromatic  water,  as  anise  or  mint.  As  a  laxaihe  it  is 
generall/  combined  with  some  other  aperient,  chiefly  rhubarb, 
or  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Do$e, — Gr.  iij  to  gr.  ▼,  for  infants;  for  adults,  gr.  xt  to  f/m. 

Incampatibles, — Acids  and  acidulous  salts,  thoufffa  it  is  some* 
times  prescribed  with  lemon  juice,  which  forms  citrate  of  mag^ 
nesia;  and  it  is  sometimes  added  to  acetate  of  colchicnm,  to 
neutralise  the  acid.  It  is  incompatible  with  some  tinctures,  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia  together,  in  consequence  of  forming  a  gela« 
tinous  insoluble  compound  in  the  bottle. 

MAGNESIA  CABBONAS,  L.D.E. 
Cabbonatb  of  Magnesia. 

Symnufme.    Magnesia  alba.    MagnesisB  Subcaibonas. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  four  pounds. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  four  pounds  and  nine 

ounces. 
Boiling  distilled  water,  four  gallons. 
Dissolve  separately  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  in  two 
gallons  of  the  water,  and  strain ;  then  mix  the  liquors 
and  boil  them,  stirring  constantly  with  a  spatula  for  two 
hours  (ten  minutes,  D. ;  fifteen,  E.) ;  distilled  water 
being  frequently  added,  that  it  may  fill  nearly  the  same 
measure :  lastly,  the  liquid  being  poured  off,  wash  the 
precipitated  powder  with  boiling  distilled  water,  and 
dry  it. 

MAGNESLE  CARBONAS  PONDEROSUM,  D. 
Hbavt  Cabbonate  of  Magnesia. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  ten  ounces. 

Crystallised  carbonate  of  soda,  twelve  ounces. 

Boilinff  distilled  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  half  a  pint,  and  the  carbonate 
of  soda  in  a  pint  of  the  water;  mix  the  two  solutions,  and  evaporate 
the  whole  to  dryness  by  a  sand-bath.  Digest  the  residue  for  half 
an  hour  with  one  Quart  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and  having  col- 
lected the  insoluble  matter  on  a  calio  flt?r,  treat  it  repeatedly 
with  warm  distilled  water,  until  the  washings  cease  to  give  a  pre- 
cipitate, when  suffered  to  drop  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes, 
Fmally,  dry  the  product  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  212^ 
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Process. — When  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  soda 
are  brought  together  in  solution,  both  are  decomposed;  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  combines  with  the  magnesia 
of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  forms  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
which  is  insoluble,  and  is  precipitated ;  and  the  sulphuric  acid  set 
free  combines  with  the  soda  and  forms  sulphate  of  soda,  which 
remains  in  solution  and  is  washed  away. 

Carbonate  of    f  Soda 3P^  Sulphate  of  soda. 

soda    -        -\  Carbonic  acid,^^^*^^^ 
Sulphate  of       ?  Sulphuric  acid '^**^^^"^--...,^^^ 

magnesia     -  \  Magnesia         -— ^""Carbonate  of  magnesia  / . 

The  carbonate  falls  as  a  bulky  hydrate,  combined  with  much 
water ;  but  in  the  process  of  drying  it  becomes  partially  decom- 
posed and  loses  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  acid,  which  is  driven  off 
as  gas.  If  the  solutions  are  mixed  at  a  boiling  temperature,  this 
takes  place  immediately,  and  before  any  attempts  are  made  to  dry 
it.  In  whatever  way  or  in  whatever  proportions  the  two  jsalts  are 
combined,  the  same  chemical  changes  take  place ;  but  the  appear- 
ance and  some  of  the  properties  of  the  result  are  much  modified 
by  circumstances  which  are  at  present  very  imperfectly  understood. 
Common  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  a  very  light  bulky  powder,  not 
easily  mbcible  with  water,  and  which  often  collects  in  lumps  or 
clots,  that  can  scarcely  be  rendered  smooth  and  uniform  by  the 
most  careful  management.  There  is  another  kind,  commonly 
termed  ''heavy  carbonate  of  magnesia,**  which  is  much  heavier, 
mixes  immediately  and  uniformly  with  water,  and  never  forms 
clots  in  the  mixture.  The  difference  between  the  two  appears  to 
be  merely  mechanical,  for  the  analyses  of  Mr.  Phillips,  Ur.  Brett, 
and  Dr.  Fownes  show  that  they  agree  entirely  in  composition. 
The  mode  of  preparing  the  heavy  carbonate,  which  is  most  esteemed 
in  this  country,  is  kept  secret  by  the  manufacturers,  the  chief  of 
whom  arc  Messrs.  Howard  and  Messrs.  Henry.  The  incomplete- 
ness of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  appears  from  the  very  dif- 
ferent formulae  given  by  different  authors  for  accomplishing  the 
same  object.  Pereira  directs  to  **  add  one  volume  of  a  cold  satU' 
rated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  a  boiling  mixture  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  three  volumes  of 
water ;  boil  until  effervescence  has  ceased,  constantly  stirring 
with  a  spatula;  then  dilute  with  boiling  water,  set  aside,  wash 
the  precipitate,  and  dry  it  in  an  iron  pot.**  *  I  have  tried  this 
plan,  which  succeeds  with  the  exception  of  a  ver^  slight  grittiness. 
Bucholz  f,  on  the  contrary,  directs  boiling  solutions  of  four  parts 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  m  twenty-four  parts  of  water,  and  four 
parts  and  three  quarters  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  fourteen  parts  of 
water,  and  afterwards  boiling  for  a  few  minutes ;  both  which  solu- 
tions, it  will  be  seen,  are  much  more  dilute  than  those  directed  by 

*  Materia  Medica.  f  Quoted  by  Christison,  Dispensatory. 

L  L    4 
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FercirL  »d  hmk  m«  boSiBg.    It  if  widl  kaowa  to  rlifiitii  Oat 

tkoo^  it  maj  reqoire  boon  if  aoC  so  trafted ;  aad  tke  CoUcige^  m 
the  pctaeat  PhaiatiLOiwgay  hat  (firected  the  precipitate  of  carboaite 
of  Bkagnesia  to  be  boiCed  fer  two  boon  fnitear!  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hcMir,  ai  wAt  fonaerir  ordered,  the  object  beiag^  apparcatlj,  to 
■Bake  the  carbooate  eoilect  Bore  readQj  and  beeoaM  hmicr.  The 
Dublin  CoDcge  tries  to  acmtapliA  the  mmt  thing  bj  evapontiDg 
both  the  carboaate  of  aiagnem  aad  la^ihatc  of  toda  to  dijacM 
together,  aad  thea  ieaaiiiiig  the  latto^  bj  waahiag. 

FropaHea. — Carboaate  <m  attgaen  it  awhite,  iaodoroai  povder, 
oAea  described  ai  beii^  insipid:  bat  thecoaoaoa  fi^t  carboaate 
eenerallT  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  napkaaaat  to  bmbj  pafaOes. 
It  is  indiolable  in  water,  bat  mixes  with  it  with  sooie  degree  af^ 
ficroltj.  It  if  readOj  dnolred  bj  dihtte  solpharic  or  hjrdro^lorie 
ad'i,  with  efierresoeace,  ovii^  to  the  escape  of  carboaic  acicL  It 
does  not  change  on  exposure  to  the  air;  bat  when  heated  to  a pomt 
somewhat  below  that  necessary  for  **baming'*  lime,  die  earbonie 
aci'l  is  driTCB  ofi^  and  canstic  magnesia  remains.  When  freddr 
precipitated,  it  is  soluble  in.  exceai  of  carbonic  acid,  upon  whia 
pfXPpertj  the  plana  for  making  soluble  m^nesia  depend.  ''HeaTy** 
or  **  UowanTs  **  carbonate  d;fiers  in  some  respects ;  bat  the  diror^ 
ences  hare  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section. 

Campatitiom, — Both  the  heaTj  and  the  Tight  rarieties  agree  in 
composition  *,  and  oniformlj  consist  of 

Light.  HeaTj. 

Magnesia         -----     42-8  41-2  or  41*2 

Carfionic  acid  -        -         -        -    36*0  36'4      35-6 

Water 21-2  22*4      23"2 


10(H)       10<K>     IO(H> 

Flii]lips*s  analysis  corresponds  with  this,  and  he  supposes  it  to 
be  a  compound  of 

1  t4\.  {ff  hihydrated  magnesia,  MgO  +  2  HO      -  -  -  eq.   38 

4  oqs,  hydrated  carbonate  of  magnesia,  4  MgO.CCy.HO  -  eq.  204 

Symb.  MgO 4-2  HO-H4  MgO,C(y,HO;  eq.  242 

Characters  and  tests.  —  It  is  dissolved  by  diluted 
sulphuric  acid.  From  this  solution^  when  effervescence 
has  ceased^  nothing  is  thrown  down  by  bicarbonate  of 
potash.  The  water  in  which  it  has  been  boiled  does 
not  change  the  colour  of  turmeric  to  yellow^  nor  does 
it  throw  down  any  thing  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of 
barium  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

•  Dr.  Fownes,  Fharm.  Joam.  yoI.  iiL  p.  478. 
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E,  When  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  an  excess  of 
ammonia  occasions  only  a  scanty  precipitate  of  alumina,  and  the 
filtered  liquid  is  not  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

The  only  probable  impurities  are  sulphate  of  soda  and  alumina. 
For  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  tests,  see  Magnesia,  Tests^  p.  516. 

Powders  for  which  carbonate  of  magnesia  may  be  mistaken.  — 
All  the  white  powders  in  the  Pharmacopceia.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  whole  by  being  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble, 
with  effervescence,  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and,  from  the  solution 
thus  obtained,  a  white  precipitate  is  thrown  down  by  solution  of 
potash,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  excess  of  the  test ;  and  no  colour 
or  precipitate  is  pro<luced  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — Antacid;  absorbent;  lithontriptic  ; 
aperiejit.  It  is  used  in  cases  oi acidity  of  the  stomach  and  in  acid  states 
of  the  tinne,  causing  or  increasing  the  formation  of  lUhic  acid  calculi. 
If,  however,  the  urine  is  alkaline,  its  administration  cannot  produce 
anything  but  mischief.  In  dyspepsia  occasioning  foul  ton^e  and 
pain  in  the  forehead,  in  fact,  in  most  forms  of  disordered  digestion, 
It  is  beneficially  combined  with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  In  heart' 
burny  especially  when  attendant  upon  pregnancy,  it  is  sometimes 
taken  In  enormous  quantities ;  but  the  remarks  made  under  the 
article  on  mistura  cretss  are  eoually  applicable  and  necessary  in 
this  case.  It  is  a  common  and  useful  aperient  for  children,  in 
whom  acidity  of  the  primse  vise  is  very  common  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
efficient  for  adults,  as  the  dose  for  them  must  be  large.  It  ia 
seldom  given  alone  as  an  aperient,  but  is  generally  combined  with 
rhubarb  and  ginger,  in  which  combination  it  forms  the  well-known 
Gregory*s  powder.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a  specific 
for  that  variable  disease  '*sick  headache,  if  taken  with  lemon 
juice  whilst  effervescing ;  and  in  many  intances  it  is  unquestion- 
ably useful.  It  is  a  valuable  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
oxalic  or  sulphuric  acids,  but  is  not  preferable  to  chalk,  if  that  can 
be  obtained.  It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  volatile  oils 
in  water,  without  the  necessity  for  distillation ;  but  waters  which 
have  been  prepared  in  this  way  become  flocculent  at  last,  from  the 
deposition  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  carbonate,  which  is  slowly 
separated  from  the  water  after  an  interval  of  some  months. 

Characteristics  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  as  an  aperient.  —  See 
Magnesia,  p.  517. 

Dose  and  administration. —  When  given  in  repeated  doses,  gr.  vi 
to  ffr.  X,  or  gr.  xv.  In  a  single  dose,  gr.  xv  to  3j.  For  infants  or 
children,  gr.  ij  to  gr.  v,  in  repeated  doses ;  and  it  is  an  advantage  to 
add  a  little  simple  syrup  to  the  mixture  containing  it  It  is  ge- 
nerally prescribed  in  the  shape  of  mixture. 

Incompatibles. —  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  not  likely  to  be  pre- 
scribed with  any  incompatible  substances.  It  should  not  be  given 
with  the  mineral  acids ;  but  though  lemon  juice  is,  in  one  sense, 
incompatible,  yet  it  is  often  advantageously  combined  with  it,  the 
citrate  of  magnesia  which  is  produced,  being  a  useful  compound. 
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FLUID  MAGNESIA.    (Not  Off.) 

Aqua  MAGmcsLs  Bicarbonatu. 

It  has  been  stated  aboTe  that  carbonate  of  magnesia  it  aofaible  m 
excess  of  carbonic  acid,  upon  which  drcomstance  the  formation  of 
ibis  Auid  de^icnds.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  mixed  with  about 
IwontT  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  carbonic  acid  is  foreed  into  the 
mixttt^^.  The  carbonate  combines  with  another  equiralent  of  car- 
biHiic  acid«  and  forms  bicarbonate,  which  b  soluble  in  water,  and  is 
then  iKUtknl.  \Mien  lon^  exposed  to  the  air,  a  portion  of  the  car- 
Umio  acid  cscsp^s;  and  mmute  crystals  are  deposited  of  hjdrated 
carlxHUUe  of  ma^^esia.  This  is  an  agreeable  and  useful  form  for 
the  employment  of  magnesia,  and  is  free  from  the  unpleasant  im- 
prvAMim  produced  upon  the  palate  bj  the  common  carbonate. 

MAGNESIA  SULPHAS^  L.D.E. 

Sl'LTUATE  OF  MaGSESLL 
j^noi^vw.    Sal  OtthaitkimL    Epsom  Salts. 


IXyiiVM^.  —  This  b  an  ankle  of  the  Materia  Medica,  being  pre- 
MAt^^l  vHi  the  lar^  scale,  commcfv^iallT ;  and  no  directions  are  giTen 
Kmt  its  ^Mrmation  bj  the  ColIe§^».  It  b  principallj  obtained  from 
tw\^  j>CkttTVC«: 

UU  BMenty  or  the  residual  li^^uor  after  the  separation  of  oom- 
int^a  salt  from  sea-w^iter.  This  liouor  b  boiled  until  the  whcJe  of 
the  common  salt  b  separated ;  and  the  impurities  being  skimmed 
«\dl^  it  b  evaporated  till  crrstab  form  on  cooling,  which  are  sul- 
phate of  magnesia.  When  obtained  from  thb  source,  it  general!/ 
contains  a  small  portion  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  which,  being 
deliquescent,  renders  it  mobt  in  damp  weather. 

2nd,  Dolomiie  or  wuignesian  iimestame.  Various  plans  are 
adopted  to  convert  this  compound,  which  b  a  carbonate  of  lime 
and  masnesia,  into  sulphate.  Sometimes  it  b  heated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  which  lorm5  sulnhate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  ma^ 
nosia,  the  former  of  which  b  almost  insoluble,  whibt  the  latter  is 
dissolved  bv  water,  and  obtained  in  crystals  on  evaporating  the 
solution.  In  the  method  invented  by  Dr.  Henry,  the  carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia  are  calcined,  aiid  afterwards  moistened  with 
water,  and  a  sutBcicnt  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  b  added  to 
dissolve  the  lime,  but  not  the  magnesia.  This,  after  being  washed, 
is  i^onvcrtiHl  into  sulphate  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

/Vi>i»«»rli>s,  —  Sulphate  o^  magnesia  b  generally  seen  in  small 

etUourless  crystals,  tlic  shape  of  which  cannot  be  easily  detected ; 

but  it  is  now  ot>cn  prepared  in  crystals  nearlj^  half  an  inch  long, 

and  which  may  be  readily  seen  to  be  four-sided.    The  primary 

fiurm  b  a  Hjfhi  prUm  with  a  rhombic  base  {Phillips),    It  b  soluble 
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in  its  own  weight  of  water,  at  60^,  and  the  solution  has  an  intensely 
nauseous,  bitter  taste,  so  well  known  as  not  to  require  description. 
This  offensive  taste,  which  is  the  chief  objection  to  the  meaicine, 
is  almost  entirely  concealed  by  adding  5j  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
to  ^  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia.  In  most  cases  the  addition  is 
not  medicinally  objectionable,  and  no  precipitate  is  formed.  If  the 
salt  has  been  prepared  from  bittern,  it  generally  contains  a  portion 
of  chloride  of  magnesium,  which  is  deliquescent  and  renders  the  salt 
damp  ;  but  most  of  that  now  in  the  market  remains  dry  in  the  air. 
Composition, —  Sulphate  of  magnesia  consists  of 

1  €q.  magnesia,  20 ;  1  eq.  sulphuric  acid,  40 ;  7  eqs.  water,  9  X  7, 63 

=MgO,SO',7HO;  eq.  123. 

Tesis. — It  does  not  moisten  in  the  air:  it  dissolved 
in  water;  sulphuric  acid  being  dropped  into  the  solu- 
tion^  no  hydrochloric  acid  is  emitted. 

The  only  probable  impurity  is  a  little  chloride  of  magnesium,  if 
the  sulphate  has  been  prepared  from  bittern.  If  any  is  present, 
the  salt  becomes  moist ;  if  it  remains  dry,  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
its  purity,  without  the  sulphuric  acid  test. 

Crystals /or  which  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  mistaken. —  Sid' 

{}hate  of  zinc ;  oxalic  acid.  The  oxide  of  zinc  is  precipitated  when 
iquor  potassce  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  but  is  re- 
dissolved  when  the  potash  is  added  in  excess.  Magnesia  also  is 
precipitated  from  the  sulphate  by  liquor  potassse,  but  is  not  re- 
dissolved  by  excess  of  potash.  In  general,  however,  the  taste  is  quite 
sufficient  to  distinguish  them,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  being  highly 
styptic,  but  not  nauseous,  and  in  this  respect  very  different  from 
the  well-known  bitter  nauseous  taste  of  Epsom  salts.  By  far  the 
most  important  mistake  is  that  of  taking  oxalic  acid  for  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  The  distinctions  between  the  two  are  arranged  in  a 
tabular  form  below. 


TetU. 


Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 


Oxalic  acid. 


Taste     - 
Litmus  paper    • 
Bicarbonate  of  1 
soda  -        -J 
Liquor  potassoe  - 


Nauseous  bitter  ;  not  sour 
Not  reddened 

No  effect 

White  precipitate 


Intensely  sour. 
Instantly  reddened. 

Dissolves  with  effervescence. 

No  precipitate. 


Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — Purgative;  aJitiphlogistic.  —  It 
is  in  daily  use  in  almost  every  case  requiring  purgatives.  Its 
efficiency  as  a  purgative  is  augmented  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  also  lessens  its  nauseous  taste  ; 
but  this  is  most  effectually  concealed  by  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Characteristics  as  a  purgative,  — Nauseous ;  efficient;  seldom  fails 
to  purge ;  acts  quickly  (in  from  one  to  six  hours),  and  upon  the 
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wKole  alimenUry  oadaI,  causing  incretsed  mucoiu  flecretion,  and 
iWrebr  occmsionin^  loose  watery  stools.  It  is,  hence,  useful  in 
anasarca,  though  it  does  not  deseire  the  name  of  a  ^drofgogm 
catkurtic.  It  reduces  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  produces 
l^meral  depression,  but  does  not  cause  much  griping  or  tendency 
lo  inflammation  of  the  alimentarj  mucous  membrane.  Hence  it  is 
imHTuI  in  almost  all  febrile  states  of  the  sjstem,  but  is  objectionable 
if  there  b  great  prostration. 

iXuse. —  3ii  ^''^  3J^  either  at  once  or  in  divided  doses.  It  sets 
iiK^^i  edfeetuallT  in  drachm  or  two  drachm  doses  repeated  every  few 
hour««  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 

imc%Nmfi»iAle*, —  Liquor  potasssB  and  earbanate  of  soda  or  potash, 
but  mM  the  ^«carbonate.  The  mineral  acids  may  be  advantageously 
ctMubiued  with  it. 


PILUPARATA  E  MANGANESIO. 

PR£FJLRATIOKS  OF   MANGANESE. 

MANG ANESn  BINOXIDUM,  L.  D.  E. 
BixoxiDE  OF  Manganese. 

J^r««^i^jrBw;    Black  Oxide  of  Maniranese.    Peroxide  of  Manganese. 

OsLide  of  Manganese. 

Remarks. — This  can  scarcely  be  introduced  into  the  preparations 
with  propriety,  as  it  is  never  prepared  artificially,  but  is  always 
found  native.  It  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  is  moneiy 
|Uaceil  in  this  woi4:  ainoug  the  preparations,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience. It  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Cornwall  and 
in  Aberdeenshire  in  a  mineral  termed  pyrolusite,  in  which  it  is 
generally  mixed  with  some  oxide  of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  barvtes«  and  clay,  and  it  forms  the  chief  portion  of 
the  sand  on  the  sea-coast  of  some  parts  of  New  Zealand  for  milei 
in  extent. 

/Vo/NTfi>i.  —  It  is  a  dense,  black,  insoluble  powder,  which  is 
not  volatile  when  heated,  but  is  decomposed,  and  loses  half  an 
equivalent  of  oxvgen,  being  converted  uto  sesquioxide  of  man- 
ganese. It  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add,  with  the  evolution  of 
chlorine. 

Compositiom.  —  When  pure,  binoxide  of  manganese  conasts  of 

1  eq.  manganese,  28 ;  2  eqs.  oxygen,  8  x  2,  IG^MnO* ;  eq.  44 ; 

but  as  found  conmiercially,  it  never  is  pure,  containing  variable 
quantities  of  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  and  other  substances. 

T€*t$  and  aduUeratioiu. — It  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add,  evolv* 
ng  chlorine. 

It  is  noi  liable  to  wilful  adulteration ;  but  it  never  is  entirely 
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'dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  above- 
named  imparities. 

Powders  for  which  it  may  he  mistaken, — Charcoal;  oxide  ofmer* 
cury;  sulphuret  of  mercury  with  sulphur;  sulphuret  of  iron;  ses" 
musulphuret  of  antimony.  It  is  distinguished  from  them  aJl  by 
formine  a  beautiful  violet  or  amethyst  tmt  when  fused  with  borax 
in  the  blow-pipe  flame. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  These,  until  lately,  have  been 
scarcely  known,  as  it  has  been  very  seldom  employed  medicinally. 
Dr.  Cowper  has  observed  that  it  sometimes  produces  paralysis,  un- 
accompanied by  the  constipation  of  lead  colic,  amongst  the  workmen 
employed  in  grinding  it.  Gmelin  has  noticed  that  the  sulphate  of 
the  protoxide  remarkably  increases  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  some- 
times also  causes  gastro-intestinal  inflammation.  Dr.  Thompson, 
of  Glasgow,  has  informed  Dr.  Christison  that  the  same  salt  acts  as 
a  gentle  aperient.  Dr.  Krigelin  *  has  found  the  binoxide  of  great 
value  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  glandular  enlargements  in 
children,  when  used  in  doses  of  gr.  ^  to  gr.  }.  The  binoxide  is 
principally  employed  in  chemistry  and  the  arts ;  in  the  former,  for 
supplying  oxygen,  when  simply  heated  to  redness ;  in  the  latter,  for 
furnishing  chlorine,  by  its  action  upon  hydrochloric  acid ;  for  colour- 
ing glass  and  china;  and  for  removing  the  brown  colour  communi- 
cated to  glass,  by  the  accidental  presence  of  a  portion  of  iron.  It 
IS  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  furnish  chlorine  for  the 
preparation  of  chloride  of  soda. 

Dose.  —  The  dose  of  binoxide  employed  by  Dr.  Krigelin,  for 
children,  is  gr.  ^  to  gr  J.  It  has  been  used  in  doses  of  gr.  iij  to  9j 
in  the  treatment  of  cachectic  affections,  and  the  various  forms  of 
syphilis. 

The  employment  of  manganese  has  lately  acquired  additional 
interest  from  the  researches  of  M.  Dubuisson  upon  the  blood  in 
1850.  He  found  that  manganese  formed  as  constant  an  ingredient 
as  iron  in  this  fluid,  and  it  is  therefore,  no  doubt,  as  essential  to  its 
health ;  but  as  the  proportion  of  iron  varies  in  disease,  so  does  that 
of  manganese  also.  Thus  in  1000  parts  of  blood  taken  from  dif- 
ferent classes  of  persons,  there  were 

Wt.  of  globules.    Wt.  of  ox.  of  iron.    Wt  of  ox.  of  roang. 

Plethoric  man  -     -     143-500  1-360  0*071. 

Average  healthy  man  128200  1*220  0060. 

Chlorotic  woman      -     63980  0*500  0025. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  iron  and  manganese  bear  a  close  relation 
to  each  other,  the  manganese  being  about  -^  of  the  iron  ;  but  on 
examining  the  total  quantity  we  see  that  there  is  less  than  half  the 
amount  of  manganese  in  a  thousand  parts  of  chlorotic  blood  that 
there  is  in  the  same  weight  of  healthy  blood ;  and  we  derive  the 
indication  to  supply  this  metal,  as  well  as  iron,  for  the  cure  of 
chlorosis  and  ansemial  conditions  generally.  Potatoes  and  many 
other  kinds  of  food  have  long  been  known  to  contain  manganese^ 

*  Lancet,  1841-2,  voLi  p.493. 
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and  they  supply  it  to  the  Bystem  in  sufficient  qnantiij  for  tbe 
maintenance,  out  not  for  tbe  restoration  of  health.  The  fiulure  of 
iron  alone  to  cure  chlorosis  occurs  sometimes  to  moat  medical  men, 
and  it  is  probable  that  greater  success  will  attend  the  treatment, 
which  combines  both  these  remedies,  than  that  which  trusts  to  iron 
alone.    Dr.  Speer  has  su^ested  the  following  formula  finr  the  pre- 

Earation  of  a  saccharatea  carbonate  of  iron  and  manganese  oom- 
ined,  which  agrees  with  one  proposed  by  M.  Peterquin,  and  will 
probably  be  the  one  generally  adopted  in  the  absence  of  any  autho- 
rised formula.  For  a  more  detailed  account  upon  this  subiect,  the 
reader  may  consult  Dr.  8peer*s  original  paper  in  the  Med.  Times 
and  Gazette,  Dec.  18^3,  p.  598. ;  and  Dr.  Urane*s  paper  in  the  Med. 
Times  for  Jan.  1854,  p.  21. 

MANGANESn  ET  FERRI  CARBON  AS  SACCHARATUM. 

(Dr.  Speer.  ♦    Not  Off.) 

Sacchabated  Casbomate  of  Mangakesb  axd  Ibok. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  iron,  three  ounces  and  one  drachm. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  five  ounces. 

Sulphate  of  manganese,  one  ounce  and  one  scruple. 

White  sugar,  finely  powdered,  two  ounces. 

Water,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 
Dissolve  the  iron,  soda,  and  manganese  each  separatelr  in  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  water;  mix  the  solutions  and  stir  them  well  togetner; 
collect  the  precipitate  on  a  cloth  filter ;  wash  it  immediateFf  with 
cold  water ;  squeeze  out  as  much  water  as  possible,  and  without 
delay  triturate  the  pulp  with  the  sugar ;  and  dry  at  a  temperature 
of  about  120°  F. 

Decomposition,  —  In  this  case  carbonate  of  iron  is  formed  as  at 
p.  452.,  and  carbonate  of  manganese  is  also  formed  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner.  The  two  carbonates  are  simply  mixed  together 
and  triturated  with  the  su^ar  before  they  have  time  to  absorb 
more  oxygen  from  the  air  whilst  drying. 

Description, — This  powder  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and 
possesses  no  taste,  except  that  of  the  sugar. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — See  MANOAMEsn  Bihoxtp., 
Med.  Props,  p.  525. 

Dose,  —  Gr.  v,  gradually  increased  to  3j,  three  times  a  day. 

MANGANESII  SULPHAS.     (Not  Off.) 

Sulphate  of  Manqanesb. 

Si/nonyme,    Sulphate  of  Manganous  Oxide.    Manganous  Sulphate. 

Take  of  Peroxide  of  manganese,  one  part^ 

Sulphate  of  iron  (crystals),  four  parts. 

*  Med.  Thnes  and  Gaz.  Dec  1853,  p.  698. 
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Bub  them  together,  and  ignite  them  gently  for  an  hour.  Dissolve 
what  remains  in  water;  filter,  and  evaporate  until  crystals  begin  to 
form.    Then  separate  and  dry  the  crystals.* 

Remarks.  —  There  are  other  methods  of  making  this  salt,  but  all 
agree  in  their  general  principle. 

Decomposition, — Peroxide  of  manganese  generally  contains  some 
iron  and  copper  mixed  with  it,  and  the  object  of  the  ignition  is  to 

fet  rid  of  these  impurities,  as  both  of  them  are  converted  by  a  red 
eat  and  sulphuric  acid  into  insoluble  compounds,  whilst  the  sul- 
phate of  manganese  is  not  affected  by  it.  The  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron  combines  with  the  manganese,  and  forms  sulphate 
of  manganese,  which  is  afterwards  dissolved  by  the  water,  leaving 
the  iron  and  copper  in  an  insoluble  form  behind. 
Composition.  —  Sulphate  of  manganese  consists  of 

1  eq.  ox.  mang.  28  +  8, 36  ;  1  eq.  sulph.  acid,  40=:MnO,  SO^,  eq.  76. 

When  crystallised,  it  contains  4  eqs.  of  water  AinO,  SO',  4  HO, 
eq.  1 12 ;  but  the  proportion  of  water  is  influenced  by  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  is  evaporated. 

Properties.  —  Sulphate  of  manganese  is  in  crystals,  generally 
having  a  pale  rose  colour,  but  sometimes  colourless,  soluble  in 
water  either  hot  or  cold. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — Sulphate  of  manganese  has  been 
described  above  as  a  gentle  aperient,  but  Mr.  Long  informs  me 
that  in  his  observation  it  has  always  produced  griping  and  con- 
siderable uneasiness,  and  on  one  occasion  excessive  purging  of  a 
choleric  character,  although  the  dose  was  only  one  drachm. 

Dose,  —  5^  to  5  j. 

PR^PARATUM  E  NICCOLO.    (Not  Off.) 

PREPARATION   OF   NICKEL. 

NICCOLI  SULPHAS.  SULPHATE  OF  NICKEL.  (Not  Off.) 

This  is  a  green  salt,  which  I  have  introduced  because  it  has  been 
used  by  Prof.  Simpson ;  but  our  experience  of  its  utility  is  limited^ 
so  far  as  I  know,  to  a  single  case,  and  I  have  not  bestowed  ex- 
tended space  upon  it.  He  gave  it  in  one-grain  doses  three  times 
a  day  in  a  case  of  periodical  headache ;  but  the  results,  as  reported 
by  himself,  are  not  such  as  to  inspire  great  confidence  in  it. 

Dose,  —  Gr.  j  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

•  Fischer,  quoted  in  Gmelin's  Handbook  of  Chemistry  (Caver  d. 
Society),  vol.  iv.  p.  221. 
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acid  from  the  ^r.  The  proportions  of  carbonate  and  oxide  had 
not  hitherto  been  carefully  determined,  but  in  some  experiments 
which  I  made,  I  found  that  80  grs.  of  the  precipitate,  when  dried, 
contained  8*02  grs.  of  carbonate,  and  71*97  grs.  of  oxide  of  lead,  or 
Tery  nearly  one  part  of  carbonate  to  nine  of  oxide. 

The  presence  of  another  metal  increases  the  effect  of  water 
considerably ;  for  the  crust  which  I  obtained  from  a  piece  of  pure 
lead  weighed  5*5  ^.,  whilst  that  formed  upon  a  piece  of  tea  lead 
(which  contains  tm  and  lead)  of  equal  size,  and  placed  under 
exactly  similar  circumstances,  weighed  11*5  grs.  This  action  takes 
place  with  such  rapidity,  that  distilled  water  will  contain  an  ap- 
preciable (quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  if  it  has  simply  passed  through 
a  leaden  pipe,  or  been  cooled  by  passing  through  a  leaden  worm 
from  the  still. 

But  though  distilled  water  produces  this  effect,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  kept  with  safety  in  a  leaden  cistern,  most  spring 
waters  exert  scarcely  any  perceptible  action,  and  may  be  safely 
kept  in  one  for  almost  any  length  of  time.  A  piece  of  common 
sheet  lead  was  immersed  in  a  lightly  covered  jar  of  spring  water, 
from  which  the  air  was  not  excluded,  for  above  six  monUis ;  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  its  surface  had  acquired  merely  a  very 
thin  film,  and  the  water  was  scarcely  coloured  when  a  stream  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  passed  through  it. 

The  different  effects  produced  by  distilled  and  spring  water  are 
explained  as  follows :  —  Most  springs  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  or  some  soluble  sulphate.  The  sulphuric  acid  of 
this  salt  combines  with  the  oxide  of  lead  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  air  and  water,  and  forms  sulphate  of  lead,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  adheres  firmly  to  the  metal.  By  this  means  it  ac- 
quires a  coating  which  prevents  any  further  action  of  the  water. 
With  distilled  water,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mixed  carbonate  and 
oxide  are  formed ;  but  these,  though  insoluble,  do  not  adhere 
firmly  to  the  metal,  but  are  removed  by  the  slightest  agitation.  A 
fresh  surface  of  lead  is  thus  constantly  exposed,  and  this  effect 
continues  until  the  whole  of  the  metal  is  gradually  destroyed. 

Prof.  Daniell  has,  however,  remarked  that  spring  water,  if 
strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  which  is  the  case  natu- 
rally in  some  springs,  dissolves  an  important  and  danserous  amount 
of  lead.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  before  using  leaden  cisterns  or 
leaden  pipes  for  conveying  water,  to  be  satisfied  that  the  water  not 
only  contains  earthy  salts,  but  is  also  free  from  any  considerable 
quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid.  Some  dangerous  consequences 
have  also  resulted  from  the  employment  of  leaden  cisterns  as  pickle 
tubs  for  curing  meat.  The  brine  quickly  acts  upon  the  leaa,  and 
chloride  of  lead  is  formed,  which,  being  soluble,  is  mixed  with  the 
remaining  brine  and  enters  into  the  substance  of  the  meat,  pro- 
ducing the  usual  effects  of  lead  poisoning.  Dr.  Taylor  has  also 
shown*  that  spring  water  containing  nitrates  acts  rapidly  upon  lead^ 

•  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.  vol.iii.  pp.  60 — 90. 
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£iniiliig  a  soluble  compoiind  whidi  b  quddj  ilhwlrad  fron  At 
forface,  and  affords  no  nrotection  to  toe  meteL  In  diort»  if  ikt 
acid  of  the  laline  ingreoients  in  the  water  is  oqiable  of  ftnaiii^ 
a  8<dub]e  salt  of  lead,  hardness  aflKnrds  no  protection ;  but  if  the 
acid  forms  an  insoluble  compound,  then  hara  water  acts  as  a  pio* 
tection  to  the  leaden  cistemor  I^pe. 

Tlie  influence,  howerer,  eren  or  sulphates  tmd  pboaphatei  in  no- 
tecting  lead,  has  lately  been  called  m  question,  ana  it  has  besa 
stated, 

1st.  That  hard  water  does  not  protect  lead  so  wdl  aaaq/}  water. 

2nd.  That  CTcn  if  moderatel j  hard  water  protects  lead,  Tcrj  hard 
water,  on  the  contrary,  acts  rapidlj  upon  it. 

drd.  That  mognesian  salts  are  peciuiar]  j  injurious  to  lead. 

4th.  nat  water,  hard  from  the  presence  of  carbonates  aad 
chlorides,  acts  with  peculiar  rapiditj  upon  lead. 

Some  of  these  statements  hare  ureadj  been  conndered  above 
but  I  made  the  following  experiments  in  order  to  test  the  whole  of 
them.  Sheet  lead,  and  common  lead  piping,  were  exposed  to  the 
action  of  water  containing  the  following  solutions,  with  the  resoHs 
now  to  be  described.  In  ever  j  case  the  lead  remained  in  the  water 
for  a  week. 

Description  of  Experiments. 

In  the  Ist  set  of  experiments,  sheet  and  pipe  lead  were  exposed 
to  the  action  of  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (gr.  iy,  and 
also  gr.  X  to  the  ounce)  in  distilled  water. 

2nd  set.  The  same  solutions  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  combined 
with  bicarbonate  of  soda  (gr.  iy  to  the  ounce). 

3rd  set.  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  partially  redissolved  bj  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  distilled  water. 

4th  set.  Carbonate  of  lime,  partially  redissolved  by  carbonic  acid 
gas,  in  the  same  way. 

6th  set.  Solution  of  common  salt  (gr.  ^  to  the  ounce)  in  distilled 
water;  and  the  same  strength  in  we  common  spring  water  of 
Liverpool,  which  contains  a  moderate  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

6th  s^t.  Solutions  of  common  salt,  as  above,  only  stronger  (gr.  ij 
to  the  ounce). 

7th  set.  Solutions  of  common  salt  (gr.  J  and  gr.  ij  in  the  ounce), 
in  combination  with  gr.  i  and  gr.  iv  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  re- 
spectively ;  i.  e.  gr.  J  with  gr.  j,  and  gr.  ii  with  gr.  iv. 

8th  set.  The  same  experiment,  only  suDstituting  chloride  of  cal- 
cium for  chloride  of  sodium. 

Obfect  of  the  Experiments. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  examining  the  above  experiments,  that  nearly 
every  point  in  dispute  was  brought  under  investigation,  viz.  the 
action  of  hard  water,  which  does  not  contain  sulphates,  in  experi- 
ments 3  and  4 ;  the  action  of  strong  solutions  of  sulphates  in 
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lexpenment  1 :  tlie  modifying  effect  of  the  presence  cf£  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  along  with  the  sulphate,  in  experiment  2 ;  the  effect 
of  chlorides  of  yarious  strength^  in  distilled  water,  and  in  water 
containing  small  and  large  amounts  of  sulphates  of  both  lime  and 
magnesia,  in  experiments  5,  6,  and  7 ;  the  difference  in  the  effect 
of  chlorides  of  equal  strength,  dependent  upon  diversitj  in  the 
base  with  which  the  chlorine  is  combined  in  experiments  7  and  8 ; 
and,  lastly,  the  difference  in  the  effect  produced  upon  sheet  lead 
and  common  pipe  lead. 

ResuUs. 

Different  kinds  cf  lead,  —  The  difference  between  the  effect  upon 
the  sheet  and  the  pipe  lead  was  so  slight  in  every  cascj  as  scarcely 
to  merit  notice ;  if  anything,  the  pipe  lead  was  the  least  affected, 
as  shown  by  the  yisible  emct  of  sui{)huretted  hydrogen,  for  quan- 
titatiye  analysis  was  not  resorted  to  in  an;^  instance.  When,  now- 
erer,  tea  lead  was  operated  upon,  the  difference  was  very  great, 
which  corresponds  with  results  I  obtained  many  years  since,  in 
which  I  found  that,  whilst  the  deposit  from  pure  lead  in  a  certain 
time  weighed  5'5  CTains,  that  from  an  equal  surface  of  tea  lead, 
placed  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  weighed  11*5,  grains. 

This  result  might  almost  be  anticipated,  since  impurity  in  common 
pipe  lead  is  more  likely  to  be  zinc  than  any  other  metal,  and  this 
would  retard  rather  than  hasten  the  action  of  the  water  upon  the 
lead,  by  forming  a  galyanic  arrangement ;  whilst  the  tin,  which  is 
stated  to  be  present  in  tea  lead,  would  hasten  the  action  upon  the 
lead,  as  it  is  less  easily  acted  upon  by  chemical  agents  than  lead 
itself.  The  difference  in  effect  of  the  different  strengths  of  the 
same  solution  was  by  no  means  strongly  marked,  the  result  being 
so  nearly  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  week^s  trial  that  it  is  unne* 
eessary  to  make  any  distinction,  in  speaking  of  them,  between  the 
solution  of  4  grains  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  that  of  10  grains ; 
between  the  f-grain  and  the  2-grain  solution  of  chloride  of  cal« 
cium,  &c- 

Sulphates. — The  solution  of  sulphate  of  ma^esia  produced  a 
very  decided  effect ;  the  bottom  of  the  jar  in  which  the  experiment 
was  made  became  coyered  with  a  thick  white  layer,  and  a  coating, 
similar  in  appearance,  covered  the  surface  of  the  lead,  but  was 
remoyed  without  difficulty  by  gently  scraping  with  the  nail ;  on 
transmitting  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  white  sediment  became  a 
black  powder,  and  the  water  assumed  a  brown  hue.  Thus  it  was 
clear  tnat  the  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  did  not  form  a  pro* 
tecting  layer  upon  the  lead,  though  repeated  experiments,  year  by 
year,  shown  to  my  class  of  chemical  students,  has  confirmed  beyond 
dispute  that  the  Liverpool  water,  which  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  does  protect  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
difference  in  the  effect  of  a  strons  and  a  weak  solution  of  a  sul- 
phate, is  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  precipitate  is  formed 
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br  Oit  firtii  whicli  prerents  Its  adhering  firmljr ;  wbile  in  the  teeoni 
it  b  formed  so  slowlj,  that  its  adherion  is  uniform  and  perfect 

C^ir^uniilr«.  —  All  ike  cwarbamUn  acted  mom  ike  had  bo  hr  u 
to  oau»e  the  water  to  become  decidedlj  cmoured  bj  the  sulpha- 
rei toil  hTilrogen ;  and  a  dark-coloured  deposit  was  formed  amoof^ 
the  su|K^rtluous  carbonate  of  lime  and  ma^ena.  The  eftct  fiom 
the  bicarbonate  of  soda  was  the  most  decided,  and  this,  notwitii- 
f  landing  the  preKnce  of  a  small  quantitj  of  snlphate  of  fime  b 
the  cinumon  sprinf  water,  and  of  a  large  quantitj  of  sulphate  of 
maj;ne«ia  in  the  distilled  water ;  whence  U  is  emdemt^  thai  meiAer 
«  Uttyr  ni»r  a  ttmill  qmaatiiy  of  a  nlphaU  actt  a»  a  prdectiom  ta  Ae 
f*rrstm>f  of  a  solMe  carbomaie. 

CkL*nties. — In  ererr  case  the  water  became  brown  on  the 
tranMni«»iim  of  the  sulnhuretted  hjdn^en,  but  ihe  sobUiom  of 
KkiK*rHU  of  <Wcunn  had  w  far  the  matt  effect^  and  a  decided  ooat- 
iuj:  was  formtnl  upon  the  ^d  in  it ;  which  was  not  the  case  in  anj 
oi'  the  s^4uti\ms  of  common  salt,  in  which  the  lead  retained  iti 
orvliuATv  a|,^HMranei\  and  no  preciptate  was  found  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  UnL  Tkt  fJIM  %*f  the  ckioridee  was^  therefore^  lus  marked 
iWi  lijU  %>^Mtf  \<krr  tohiioms  emplojfed^ 

W>u\  tht«  aK^re  experiments  it  is  clear,  that  hard  waters  do  not 
pr\>t«vt  K'AtI  siiu|4v  fn^m  the  fact  of  their  being  hard ;  but  that 
the  )u\^t\vtk\iu  wlien  etTeeteil,  is  dependent  not  onlj  upon  the 
nature  \MI*  the  s;iU  i-^u^j^ing  the  hardness,  but  also  upon  the  propor- 
tion prt'^Mxt ;  f\^r«  whibt  all  experience  prores  that  a  smaU  amount 
%xt'  a  sul|^ati\  at  anv  rate  of  a  sulphate  of  lime,  does  protect  the 
load,  a  lar^v  quanti'tv  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  acted  considerabljr 
u)K^n  it. 

It  apixmr^  alsiv  to  U*  prored  that  chlorides  act  upon  lead, 
whether  with  or  without  the  presence  of  sulj^ates,  but  that  their 
action  is  iH^t  si>  ^Mt  as  that  of  si^luble  carbonates,  which  produce 
a  ranulW  injurious  otTeot  upon  the  metaL  At  the  same  time,  these 
results  tio  not  praotioallv  aAeet  the  ciuestion  of  the  safetj  of  using 
leatl  for  common  water«  so  far  as  sulphates,  at  anj  rate,  are  con- 
cemeil ;  inasmui^  as  the  si^lutiiuis  here  employed  were,  out  of  aQ 
pn^ni^nion,  stronger  than  anr  ordinary  sprii^  water,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  jear^  has  prt>Tetl'  that  there  are  no  bad  consequences 
practically  occasioned  oy  the  emploTment  of  this  metal  for  water 
containing  sulphates. 

yfedidmd  ^/focfy. —  Metallic  lead  is  not  known  generallj  to 
possess  any  meilicinal  properties,  but  some  of  the  compounds  of 
this  metal  produce  poisonous  etTects,  which  may  be  better  descrihed 
in  thisi>lace  than  under  any  of  the  indivitiual  preparations.  Dr. 
A.  T.  Thomson  has  asserted  that  the  carbonate  is  the  only  poisonous 
etftlt  of  lead,  and  that  if  the  others  act  as  poisons,  it  n  owing  to 
their  conversion  into  carbonate:  but  thb  opinion  is  not  genenUy 
odmittcil  bv  toxici4ivvi$ts,  and  it  b  an  established  fact,  that  in 
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latge  doses  the  acetate  and  diacetate  are  poisonous,  eVen  wlien 
free  acid  is  present  A  case  of  lead  poisoning  is,  however,  recorded 
(Br.  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rey.  Oct.  1852,  p.  343.)  as  having  beea 
prodaced  by  chewing  leaden  bullets  and  shot  to  relieve  severe  thirst. 
The  practice  has  been  followed  for  four  or  five  years  before  its  in- 
jurious donsequences  were  traced  to  the  proper  cause. 

Stfmptoms  of  poisoning  by  lead, — Muscular  debility,  and  loss  of 
spirits;  severe  colic,  which  continues  sometimes  almost  without 
intermission  for  hours  or  days ;  most  obstinate  constipation ;  and 
a  peculiar  blue  line  upon  the  gums,  where  they  join  the  teeth. 
These  symptoms  may  all  disappear  under  proper  treatment ;  but 
another  which  is  frequently  produced,  is  removed  with  much 
more  difficulty :  this  is  the  '*  lead  palsy."  The  extremities,  and 
especially  the  nands,  become  paralysed  and  cannot  be  raised,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  designation  of  *'  hand-drop/'  to  characterise 
this  symptom.  Under  proper  treatment,  however,  this  affection 
usually  oisappears,  though  very  slowly.  This  affection  is  gene- 
rally local,  and  unconnected  with  the  spinal  cord ;  and  lead 
has  been  found  in  abundance  after  death  in  the  muscles  of  the 
affected  arm. 

Treatment  of  poisoning  by  lead, — Preventive  treatment,  by  scru- 
pulous cleanliness  previous  to  taking  food,  is  of  the  first  importance ; 
and  an  immediate  discontinuance  of  the  exciting  cause  is  indispens- 
able, whether  this  be  lead  used  medicinally,  or  more  probably  the 
poison  insidiously  introduced  into  the  system  by  means  of  water 
impregnated  with  it.  But  of  what  may  be  called  strictly  remedial 
agents,  iodide  of  potassium  appears  to  stand  the  first,  and  accumu* 
lating  evidence  is  before  the  profession  of  the  influence  of  this 
a^nt  in  removing  the  lead  from  the  system,  by  the  channel  of  the 
kidneys.  A  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Nicholson*  of  a  painter  who 
suffered  from  colic  ana  palsy.  No  lead  could  be  detected  in  the 
urine  even  by  the  most  delicate  tests,  until  iodide  of  potassium 
was  given  in  ten-grain  doses  three  times  a  day.  In  nine  days  lead 
began  to  appear  in  the  urine,  and  in  twenty-one  days  it  was  readily 
detected,  and  the  man  recovered.  The  colic  and  constipation  are 
frequently  more  effectually  relieved  by  large  doses  of  alum  (see 
AxuM,  p.  388.),  than  by  ordinary  aperients ;  and  if  palsy  remains 
after  the  employment  of  the  preceding  treatment,  galvanism  fur- 
nishes a  valuable  and  generally  successful  means  for  removing  this 
most  enduring  of  all  the  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning. 

PLUMBI  OXYDUM  (Semivitreum),  L.  D.  E. 
Oxide  op  Lead  (Semivitrified). 

Synonyme,    Lithargymm,  E.    Litharge. 

Remarks  upon  the  oxides  of  lead, — Lead  combines  with  oxygen 
in  four  proportions,  but  one  only  of  these  compounds,  viz.  the 
protoxide,  forms  salts. 

*  lancet,  Jan.  1854,  p.  42. 
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Protoxidt  (mauieot'):  of  a  rellow  bolcmri  fbnble;  ftrins  ttrf 
basis  of  all  the  salts  of  lead.  Wlien  fused  so  as  lo  form  lilhaifs^ 
its  colour  becomes  red. 

Campontian : — 

1  eq.  lead,  104 ;  1  eq.  oxjgen,  8=FbO;  eq.  IIS. 

Red  oxide  (mtnium^  4  Plumbi  Oxtdum  Rubbux,  JB,  Not  000- 
sidercd  to  be  a  distinct  oxide ;  does  not  form  stlts ;  is  oooTCtted 
bj  acids  into  protoxide  and  peroxide;  gives  off  ozjgea  wlm 
heated. 

CampontUm  .*^ 

8eq8.1ead,  104x3,313;  4  eqs.  oxygen,  8 x 4, 82=FbH>^ 

eo  344  *  or 
a  eqs.  oxide  of  lead,  2PbO ;  1  eq.  blnoxide  of  kad,  FbO^s 

2FbO+PbO«;  eq.  344. 

Bemarkt*  —  Introduced  for  purifjing  strong  acetic  acid. 

Remarha  won  £fte  protoxide  of  lead.  —  Litharge  is  placed  in  tht 
Materia  Medica,  being  an  article  manufactured  on  the  laige  scale 
for  commercial  purposes.  It  is  obtained  bj  exposing  melted  lead 
to  the  continued  action  of  a  current  of  air.  The  metal  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  the  oxide  thus  formed  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the 
melted  lead,  from  which  it  is  continually  skimmed  off.  It  is  af%er<r 
wards  exposed  to  heat,  by  which  it  is  partially  fused,  and  consti? 
tutes  common  litharffe.  ])cfore  being  fused  into  a  mass  it  is  termed 
nuu9icot.  When  litharge  is  quickly  cooled  it  becomes  green ;  when 
slowly  cooled  it  is  red ;  hence  the  outside  of  a  mass  of  litharge  is 
green,  whilst  the  interior  is  red.* 

Substances  for  which  litharge  may  he  mistaken,  —  Niirico-oxide 
of  mercury^  and  ammonio-chloride  of  iron.  It  is  yellower  and  less 
red  than  the  former ;  and  is  redder  and  in  flatter  scales  than  the 
latter.    The  effects  of  tests  distinguish  them  all  perfectly. 

Properties. — Powdered  litharge  is  in  small,  thin,  shininjr,  red 
scales,  which  have  a  high  specific  gravity.  Dilute  nitric  acid  dis- 
solves nearly  the  whole;  but  acetic  acid,  which  is  sometimes 
stated  to  dissolve  nearly  the  whole,  leaves  a  considerable  propor- 
tion undissolved.  It  is  fusible  at  a  hifzh  temperature,  and  is  used 
for  glazing  common  earthenware.  When  neated  with  oils  or 
melted  fats,  it  combines  with  the  fatty  acids  and  forms  a  soap, 
which  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the  plasters  in  the  Pharmacopceia.    . 

Uses.  —  Litharge  is  never  used  internally,  and  is  only  employed 
in  the  Pharmacopceia  for  making  plasters  and  the  various  com- 
pounds of  lead. 

Characters  and  tests. — It  is  almost  or  entirely  dis- 
Bolved  by  dilute  nitric  acid ;  the  solution  becomes 
black  on  the  transmission  of  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  what 
is  thrown  down  by  potash  is  white^  and  on  adding  the 

*  Leblanc,  Pbarm.  Joum.  vol  v.  p.  231. 
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test  in  excess  is  again  dissolved.  From  1 00  gndns  of  this 
oxide,  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  135  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  lead  are  thrown  down  on  the  audition  of  sul- 
phate of  soda. 

JS.  50  grains  dissolve  entirely,  without  effervescence,  in  f^ss  of 
pvroliffneous  acid,  and  the  solution  precijutated  by  53  grains  of 
phospnate  of  soda  remains  precipitable  by  more  of  the  test. 

The  black  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  white 
with  potash,  show  the  substance  to  be  lead ;  and  the  precipitate 
from  sulphate  or  phosphate  of  soda  being  of  the  proper  weight 
proves  the  absence  of  adulteration. 

PLUMBI  OXmUM  RUBRUM. 
RsD  OxiDs  or  Lead.    Red  Lead.    (See  p.  534.) 

PLUMBI  ACETAS,  L.  D.E. 
Acetate  of  Lead. 

Spumyme.  Sacchamm  Satomi.    Cemssa  Acetata.  Plambi  Superacetas. 

Sugar  of  Lead. 

The  following  directions  are  from  the  Ph.  E.,  the  London 
College  having  placed  it  in  the  Materia  Medica. 
Take  of  Litharge,  fourteen  ounces. 

Pyroligneous  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*034),  two  pints. 
Distilled  water,  one  pint. 
Mix  the  acid  and  water ;  add  the  litharge ;  dissolvte  it  with  the 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat ;  filter;  concentrate  the  solution. sufficiently  for 
crystallisation  on  cooling. 

Proceu. — This  is  a  case  of  simple  solution.  The  acetic  (pyro* 
ligneous)  acid  dissolves  nearly  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  and 
forms  acetate  of  lead,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  water  employed  in 
the  operation. 

Properties.  —  Acetate  of  lead  is  generally  in  colourless  lumps, 
which  have  a  crystalline  structure,  and  strongly  resemble  in 
appearance  pieces  of  loaf  sugar ;  its  taste  is  also  so  sweet  as  to 
nave  given  nse  to  the  name,  *^  sugar  of  lead.**  It  has  a  peculiar, 
somewhat  sickly  odour ;  is  entirely  soluble  in  a  small  quantity  of 
hot  or  cold  water,  and  the  solution  is  at  first  transparent,  but  if 
exposed  to  the  air  it  soon  becomes  opaque  from  the  formation  and 
precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lead,  owing  to  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  au*  combining  with  the  oxide  of  lead.  Water  containing  car- 
bonic acid  also  decomposes  it,  and  so  do  all  alkaline  carbonates. 
If  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  is  passed  throujgh  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  one  half  of  the  salt  is  converted  mto  carbonate  and  pre- 
cipitated, and  binacetate  of  lead  remains  in  solution  (^PhilUps). 
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The  cr jaials  are  usaallj  so  tmall  that  thmr  ibrm  b  not  mAf 
detected.  The  primary  form  is  a  rigki  obligtie'-a^gled  fritm 
{PhiiUps). 

Characters  and  tests.  —  It  is  dissolved  bj  water 
(acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  E.).  What  is  thrown 
down  from  this  solution  by  carbonate  of  soda^  is  wlute; 
bj  iodide  of  potassium,  yellow*  Furthermore,  it  be- 
comes black  from  hydrosulphurio  acid ;  sulphuric  add, 
when  added,  evolves  acetous  odours.  From  100  grains 
dissolved  in  water,  80  grains  of  sulphate  of  lead  are 
thrown  down  on  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

E,  48  grains  thus  dissolved  are  not  entirelj  preeipitatod  hj  a 
solution  of  30  srains  of  phosphate  of  soda. 

Acetate  of  lead  is  seldom  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  owing  to 
the  presence,  generally,  of  a  small  portion  of  carbonate^  fanned 
from  exposure  to  the  air.  The  addition  of  a  little  acetic  add 
dissolves  this.  The  above  tests  show  the  nature  of  the  compoiind, 
carbonate  of  soda  forming  white  carbonate  of  lead;  iodide  of 
potassium,  yellow  iodide ;  and  hydrosulphuric  acid,  black  sulphnret 
of  lead.  The  weight  of  the  precipitate  proves  the  absence  or  adul- 
teration. 

Composition,  —  Acetate  of  lead  consists  of 

1  eq.  oxide  of  lead,  104  +  8,  112;  1  eq.  acetic  acid,  51;  3  eqs. 
water,  9x3,  27=PbO,A,3HO;  eq.  190. 

SaUsfor  which  it  may  be  mistaken,  —  The  onlv  substance  at  all 
likely  is  loafsugar^  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  crystalline 
structure,  its  smell,  and  colour,  and  the  effect  of  tests. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Locally  applied,  acetate  of  lead  acts  as 
an  astringent;  and,  when  taken  internally,  it  has  a  remarkable 
power  of  checking  hismorrhages,  diarrhoea,  and  nrojtue  mMicaui 
secretions.  It  lowers  the  hearts  action,  and,  if  tasen  in  excessive 
doses,  acts  as  an  irritant  poison ;  but  there  are  scarcely  any  recorded 
instances  of  death  resulting  from  its  effects.  If  mven  in  large 
doses,  and  very  long  contmued,  it  may  produce  lead  colic;  but 
there  is  much  less  danger  of  this  than  is  oflen  feared,  and  it 
may  be  safely  given  in  doses  far  larger  than  are  ever  employed 
medicinally. 

Uses, —  Diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  It  is  a  most  valuable  remedy 
for  these  diseases  when  they  have  become  chronic,  being  given  in 
doses  of  ^.  ij  or  gr.  iij,  combined  with  powdered  opium,  several 
times  daily.  In  menorrhagia  and  threatened  abortion,  when  the 
discharge  of  blood  is  large,  it  is  often  useful.  In  hcemoptysis  it  is 
of  great  value ;  and  it  is  also  employed  in  heematemesie  and  dis" 
charge  of  blood  from  the  bowels ;  but  in  these  latter  cases  it  often 
produces  less  benefit  than  the  mineral  acids,  especially  the  sul* 
phuric  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.    In  bleeding  from  the  nose^  and. 
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indeed,  in  hamorrhages  generally.  In  acute  or  chronic  bronchUii^ 
to  check  profuse  secretion,  it  may  be  combined  with  hjoscyamus 
or  Dover  s  powder.  In  English  cholera  it  is  often  useful,  when 
joined  with  opium ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  beneficial  in  some  cases  of 
Asiatic  cholera.  It  is  used  as  a  palliative,  to  check  the  sweating 
oSphihysis ;  and  of  hectic,  depending  upon  whatever  cause. 

Lacalfyj  in  the  form  of  solution,  it  is  used  as  an  astringent  and  cool-' 
ing  application  in  several  cases  mentioned  under  Liquob  Plumbi 
Di^CBTATis.  In  the  proportion  of  f  5ij  of  Li^.  plumb,  to  fXvi  of 
tinbture  of  opium,  it  often  affords  very  great  relief^  to  external  piles 
when  applied  on  a  piece  of  lint.  It  causes  severe  smarting  tor  a 
few  seconds,  which  is  speedily  followed  by  ease.  The  mixture  is 
what  is  called  *'  unchemical.'* 

Incompatiblet.  —  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  might  be  given 
with  it  as  a  refrigerant.  Dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  compound 
infusion  of  roses,  into  which  this  acid  enters.  Both  these  form 
insoluble  and  inert  sulphate  of  lead ;  but  there  is  no  objection  to 
their  employment  if  a  short  interval  elapses  between  the  periods  of 
swallowing  the  saline  or  acid  and  the  acetate  of  lead.  For  an 
injection,  sulphate  of  zinc  mav  be  combined  with  it,  and  though 
sulphate  of  lead  is  precipitated,  acetate  of  lead  remains  in  solution, 
which  is  a  most  valuable  astringent  in  the  latter  stages  of  gonor- 
rhoea. As  a  coUyrium  it  ought  to  be  in  excess,  if  combined  with 
tincture  of  opium  with  the  intention  of  combining  an  anodyne  and 
an  astringent ;  for  insoluble  and  inert  meconate  of  lead  is  formed, 
and  acetate  of  morphia  alone  would  otherwise  remain  in  solution* 
AU  the  soluble  carbonates  are  incompatible  with  acetate  of  lead. 

Dose  and  administration,  —  Acetate  of  lead  is  mostly  given  in  the 
solid  form,  made  into  a  suitable  mass  with  confection  of  dog  roses. 
The  usual  dose  is  gr.  ij  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  and  sometimes  advan- 
tageously given  in  doses  of  gr.  v,  or  more,  several  times  daily.  It 
is  oflen  combined  with  opium.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  recommends 
that  it  should  generally  be  combined  with  excess  of  acetic  acid ; 
but  his  views,  which  have  been  already  stated,  are  not  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  the  profession  generally. 

LIQUOR  PLUMBI  DIACETATIS,  L.D.E. 
Solution  op  Diacetate  of  Lead. 

Synonyms,    Liquor  Flombi  Sabacetatis,  D,    Goulard's  Extract  of  Lead. 

Take  of  Acetate  of  lead^  two  pounds  and  three  ounces 

(|vi,2?.). 
Oxide  of  lead,  rubbed  to  powder,  one  pound 

and  four  ounces  (^^v*  -^O- 
Distilled  water,  six  pints  (Oij,  D.\ 
Boil  them  for  half  an  hour,  frequently  stirring,  and 
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when  the  liquor  is  cold^  add  of  distilled  water  as  much' 
as  may  be  sufficient  to  fill  six  pints  (Oij,  Z>.) :  lastly, 
strain.     Let  it  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

Process, — When  oxide  of  lead  is  boiled  in  acetic  acid,  in  the 

Eroportions  of  one  equivalent  of  each,  acetate  of  lead  is  formed,  as 
as  been  before  described ;  but  the  acetic  acid  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  another  equivalent  of  oxide  of  lead,  ana  of  forming  a 
iubsfut,  consisting  of  2  eqs.  of  oxide  of  lead  and  1  eq.  of  acid* 
which  is  termed  a  diacetaie. 

The  proportions  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  such  as  would 
be  requisite  if  all  the  materials  employed  were  pure ;  but  as  the 
oxide  of  lead  generally  contains  some  impurity  not  soluble  ia 
Acelio  acid,  the  quantity  ordered  is  slightly  too  small  to  convert 
iJ&e  whole  of  the  acetate  into  diacetate.  This  is,  however,  of  no 
consequence,  as  the  preparation  is  only  used  externally,  and  there 
is  no  important  difference  between  the  properties  of  the  two  com- 
pounds. The  proportions  and  strength  oraered  by  the  Edinburgh 
Oollc^  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Ph.  L. ;  but  the  Dublin  solu- 
tion 18  only  about  two-thirds  as  strong. 

Properties. — When  prepared  according  to  the  directions  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  is  colourless,  and 
has  a  sweetish,  astringent  taste.  It  is  decomposed  by  hard  water, 
the  sulphates  and  carbonates  in  which  form  msoluble  sulphate  or 
carbonate  of  lead ;  and  it  ought  therefore  to  be  diluted  with  dis' 
HBed  water  whenever  dilution  is  required.  It  is  decomposed  by 
all  soluble  sulphates  and  carbonates,  which  are  therefore  incom- 
patible with  it. 

Composition, — Diacetate  of  lead  consists  of 

2  eqs.  oxide  of  lead,  112x2,224;  1  eq.  acetic  acid,  51  »  2PbO,2; 
eq.  275,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  acetate  of  lead. 

Characters  and  tests. — Insipid.  Sp.  gr.  1*26  (1*066, 
2).).  In  other  respects  it  answers  to  the  tests  above 
given  (except  the  last)  for  acetate  of  lead. 

Medicinal  properties, — Astringent  and  cooling.  It  is  only  used 
externally. 

Uses. — Groulard*8  Extract  is  not  employed  in  its  concentrated 
state ;  but,  when  diluted  with  water,  it  is  used  as  a  lotion  in  super- 
ficial inflammations,  and  as  a  coUtfrium.  For  this  purpose  it  maj 
be  safely  employed  if  there  is  no  ulceration  of  the  cornea ;  but  if 
there  is,  it  snould  be  carefiilly  avoided,  for  it  is  converted  by  the 
chloride  of  sodium  in  the  lachrymal  secretion  into  chloride  of  lead, 
which  is  nearly  insoluble,  and  remains  fixed  in  the  ulcer.  In 
simple  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  it  may  be  safely  used.  It 
is  used  also  as  an  injection  for  gonorrhoea ;  and,  when  combined 
with  lard  or  simple  cerate,  it  is  applied  as  a  dressing  to  irritable  or 
uppurating  sores. 
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Dosu.  —  The  proportions  in  wbich  it  is  nied  can  hardlj  be 
termed  *'  doses.**  From  five  to  ten  minims,  to  an  ounce  of  water ;  or 
four  times  this  quantity  to  an  ounce  of  lard,  is  the  usual  quantitj. 

Incampatibles.^^  AIL  sulphates  and  carbonates.  Thej  decompose 
it,  and  form  insoluble  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lead. 


LIQUOR  PLUMB!  DLA.CETATIS  DILUTUS,  L.D. 
Diluted  Solution  of  Diacetatb  of  Lead* 

Synonjfme,    Liquor  Flambi  Snbacetatis  compoeitus,  D. 

Take  of  Solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  a  fluid  drachm, 
and  a  half  (f^ss^  D.\ 

Distilled  water,  a  pint. 

Proof  spirit,  two  fluid  drachms  (f^sa,  Z>.). 
Mix. 

Remarks, — The  DubUn  solution  is  nearly  three  times  as  strong 
as  the  London  one. 

Medicinal  uses,  —  Employed  as  an  application  in  superficial  in- 
flammation ;  as  a  coUjrium ;  and  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea  and 
gleet.    (See  Liq.  Fjlumbi  Diacbt.  p.  538.). 

PLUMBI  CAEBONAS,  D.  E. 
Cabbonatb  of  Lbad.    Whitb  Lbaix. 

Preparations,  —  Various  plans  are  adopted  for  making  this  sub- 
stance ;  and  the  following  (called  the  I)utch  method)  is  only  an 
outline  of  that  most  extensively  employed  in  this  country.  Per- 
forated plates  of  cast  lead  are  laid  one  above  another  in  an  earthen- 
ware pot,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  by  a  very  small  quantity 
of  strong  acetic  acid,  and  the  pot  is  then  buried  in  a  mixture  of  new 
and  spent  tan.  In  a  short  time  the  tan  begins  to  ferment,  giving 
rise  to  a  considerable  increase  of  temperature  (150^  or  more),  and 
to  the  abundant  formation  of  carbonic  acid.  By  the  heat  the 
acetic  acid  is  volatilised,  and,  acting  upon  the  lead  plates,  forms  a 
layer  of  acetate  of  lead,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid, 
forming  carbonate  of  lead,  and  setting  the  acetic  acid  free  to  form 
fresh  acetate,  to  be  again  decomposed.  In  five  or  six  weeks  the 
process  is  complete ;  and  the  crust  of  carbonate,  being  broken  off 
the  plates,  is  ground  along  with  water  and  afterwards  dried,  and 
then  forms  cs^es  easily  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Composition, —  Variable.  It  generally  contains  a  portion  of 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead.     If  pure,  it  woijild  contain 

1  eq.  oxide  of  lead,  PbO,  eq.  lid;  I'eq.  carbonic  acid,  CO', 

eq.  22=PbO,CO»;  eq.  184. 
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DkKire  like  Ixthv^  to  nttBTBtaoB 
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tkeie- 


(oxjd«  <^  l'fi'^>7  wit^ciBi  aaj  deooapOKtim  takii^  pl^oCi  and 
s  tolttUMi,  vvAcfa  depoBU  man  eotomiif  crjitab  on  eoolfli^. 
TUe^  Attft  be  reeogniied  bj  tatt,if  tbere  k  aajdodbtalMNittkar 
duracttr.    (See;  Futmb.  Acbtas,  TeiOi,  p.  ^96.) 
C<mpomiunL  —  Xitnte  of  lead  eouisti  of 

1  eq.  oxide  of  lead,  PbO,  112;  1  eq.  nilrie  add.  KO*,  eq.  54 

=PbO^'0* ;  eq.  16«. 

Properties  md  meee. — It  ii  onlj  introdaoed  into  tke  D.  and  £. 
Pbarmacopanaf  for  the  purpote  of  obtaining  iodide  of  lead,  but 
Dr.  ()fper  Ward  baa  reoeoUj  emplojed  it  witn  great  advantaipe  ia 
highfy  offeueive  diMehargee  from  the  aterufl,  and  firom  aloychj 


if  fuperior  to  that  preparation  in  its  disinfecting  propertj.** 

DoM.  —  The  strength  which  Dr.  Ward  emplojed  was  aboat 
gr.  xxT  to  Jxri  of  water ;  but  as  it  is  not  in  general  use,  he  ob- 
tained it  bj  dissolrinff  tbe^  carbonate  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  ^. 
Plumb.  Carb.  9j  ;  Acid.  Nitr.  DiL  q,  $.  ad  solvendum ;  Aquso  Ij.* 

*  Banking's  Abs.  toL  xt.  p.  144. 
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PLXJMBI  lODIDUM,  L.D.E. 
Iodide  of  Lead, 

Take  of  Acetate  of  lead^  eight  ounces. 

Iodide  of  potassium,  seven  ounces. 
Distilled  water,  a  gallon. 
Dissolve  the  acetate  in  six  pints  of  the  water,  and 
strain ;  and  to  these  add  the  iodide,  first  dissolved  in 
two  pints  of  the  water.  Wash  what  is  precipitated 
with  cold  distilled  water,  and  dry  it.  Let  it  be  pre- 
served without  access  of  light. 

JD.  E.  Take  of  nitrate  of  lead  and  iodide  of  potassium,  of  each, 
5j ;  Distilled  water,  Oij,  D. ;  Ojss,  E, 

The  directions  are  similar  to  the  above  in  both  the  Dublin 
and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias ;  but  afler  the  precipitate  has  been 
washed,  the  Th.  Ed.  adds,  *'  Boil  the  j)Owder  in  three  gallons  of 
water,  acidulated  with  f  ^iij  of  p^roligneous  acid ;  let  anj  un- 
dissolved matter  subside,  maintaining  the  temperature  near  the 
boiline  point ;  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  from  which  the  iodide 
of  lead  will  crystallise  on  cooling.** 

Proce««.~  When  solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  acetate  (or 
nitrate)  of  lead  are  mixed,  both  the  salts  are  decomposed  and 
iodide  of  lead  is  formed  and  precipitated,  whilst  acetate  (or  nitrate) 
of  potash  remains  in  solution.  The  changes  do  not  consist  of  a 
simple  transfer  of  the  iodine  and  acid,  but  the  oxygen  from  the 
oxide  of  lead  combines  with  the  potassium  of  the  ioaide,  and  forms 
potash,  which  combines  with  the  acid  and  forms  acetate  (or  nitrate) 
of  potash,  whilst  the  iodine  of  the  iodide  combines  with  the  lead 
to  lorm  the  iodide  of  lead. 


Iodide  of  potas-f  Potassium 
siom     -        -  \  Iodine 


Potash- 


-—-;;^  Acetate  of  potash. 

r     Oxygen  — ^       ^^]p><lC^_^^^ 

Acetate  of  lead  <    fLead ^'^ "^  Iodide  of  lead^  • 

1^  \  Acetic  acid^^ 

The  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  cold  water,  as  the  iodide  of 
lead  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  would  therefore  be  washed  awaj 
if  this  were  employed.  If  the  solutions  are  mixed  whilst  hot,  some 
precipitat.e  immediately  falls,  but  some  of  the  iodide  of  lead  will 
remam  dissolved,  and  be  gradually  deposited  in  beautiful  yellow 
minute  crystals,  as  the  solution  cools.  As  these  are  not  so  conve- 
nient for  making  ointment  or  pills  as  an  amorphous  powder,  the 
solutions  should  be  cold  before  they  are  mixed. 

The  Edinburgh  College,  assuming  (Chrisiison)  that  the  iodide 
of  potassium  will  contain  a  little  carbonate  of  potash,  which  would 
form  carbonate  of  lead,  directs  the  whole  precipitate,  which,  on  this 
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supposition,  is  a  mixture  of  iodide  and  carbonate  of  lead,  to  be  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  slightly  acidulated.  The  water  dissolves 
the  iodide,  and  the  acetic  acid  the  carbonate,  forming  acetate  of 
lead,  which  remains  dissolved,  while  the  pure  iodide  is  again  pre- 
cipitated when  the  solution  cools. 

Properties,  —  Iodide  of  lead  is  a  beav^  powder,  of  a  bright 
jrellow  colour.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  from  which 
it  is  deposited  on  cooling,  in  minute,  brilliant  yellow  crystals.  It  is 
Tery  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  but  is  soluble  in  solution  of 
potash;  in  acetic  acid,  by  Uie  aid  of  heat;  and  in  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium  or  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  decomposed  and  partially 
volatilised  by  heat. 

Characters  and  tests. — Powdered,  yellow.  It  is  dis- 
solved by  boiling  water,  from  which,  on  cooling,  it  de- 
scends in  shining  yellow  scales.  It  melts  by  heat,  and 
is,  in  great  part,  dissipated  in  vapours,  at  first  ydlow, 
and  afterwards  violet.  If  sulphate  of  soda  is  added  to 
100  grains  dissolved  by  a  boiling  heat  in  nitric  acid  di- 
luted with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  after  the  iodine 
has  been  expelled,  66  grains  of  sulphate  of  lead  are 
thrown  down.  Access  of  light  should  be  excluded 
from  it. 

E.  Five  gnuns  are  endrely  soluble  at  212^  in  f  ^  of  pyroligneous 
acid,  dilut^  with  f  ^ss  of  distilled  water,  and  golden  crystals 
are  abundantly  deposited  on  cooling. 

The  above  tests  indicate  its  character;  and  the  weight  of  the 
precipitate  in  the  Ph.  L.  proves  the  absence  of  adulteration. 

Composition, — Iodide  of  lead  consists  of 

1  eq.  of  iodine,  126 ;  1  eq.  of  lead,  104=Pb I;  eq.  230. 

Compounds  for  which  iodide  of  lead  may  be  mistahen. — Powdered 
ammamo'chloride  of  iron  ;  hydrated  binoxide  of  mercury  and  pow' 
dered  mustard  seeds.  It  is  distinguished  from  them  all  by  the 
brightness  of  its  colour,  by  its  solubility  in  solution  of  potash,  and 
by  Its  solubility  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  separates  in  bril- 
liant minute  crystals  on  cooling. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — Iodide  of  lead  agrees  in  general 
properties  with  iodine  and  its  compounds ;  and  is  used  in  the  same 
cases  in  which  they  are  employed,  viz.  strumous  affections  gene- 
rally, but  particularly  enlarged  glands^  and  strumous  disease  of  Me 
Joints,  Though  highly  spoken  of  by  some  systematic  writers,  it 
has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  least  efficient  of  this  class  of 
remedies ;  and  this  observation  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
almost  all  practitioners  with  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject. 

Dose  and  administration,  —  Iodide  of  lead  is  employed  both  in- 
ternally and  externally;  but  chiefly  the  latter,  m  the  form  of 
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ointment.    The  doKse  for  internal  administration  is  gr.  iij  or  gr.  iv. 
Dr.  O^Shaughnessj  gives  it  in  doses  of  gr.  x,  in  the  form  of  pills. 

PR^PAEATA  E  POTASSIO. 

PBEPABATIONS   OF   POTASSIUM. 

Remarks  upon  the  compounds  of  potassium  generally.  —  Most  of 
the  compounds  of  this  metal  are  soluble ;  but  the  bitartrate  of 
potash  and  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium  are 
Tery  sparingly  so,  and  may  easily  be  obtained  as  i)recipitates  from 
any  solution  of  a  compound  of  potassium,  which  is  not  very 
dilate.  Some  of  them  are  anhydrous,  but  others  contain  water  of 
crystallisation.  In  the  effects  produced  by  exposure  to  the  air 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  them  and  the  compounds 
of  sodium.  Many  undergo  no  change  on  exposure.  Some  of  them 
absorb  water  rapidly  from  the  air,  or  deliquesce^  but  none  of  them 
lose  their  water  or  effloresce ;  whilst  some  of  the  salts  of  soda  efflo" 
resce^  but  none  of  them  deliquesce,*  When  potash  is  boiled  with  oil 
or  fat  it  forms  a  soft  soap,  whilst  soda  under  similar  circumstances 
forms  a  hard  soap.  Wnen  tartaric  acid  is  added  in  excess  to  any 
soluble  compound  of  potassium  it  forms  bitartrate  of  potash,  which 
is  but  slightly  soluble,  and  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate. 
This  does  not  take  place  instantly,  and  during  its  formation  a 
characteristic  appearance  may  be  produced  by  drawing  the  end  of 
the  stirring  rod  upon  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  precipitating  jar, 
when  fine  white  lines  will  be  perceived  along  the  parts  passed  over 
by  the  rod.  A  more  delicate  test  than  this  is  the  bichloride  of 
platinum,  which  causes  a  yellow  precipitate  when  added  to  com- 
pounds of  potassium.  The  colour  imparted  to  flame  by  potash  is 
characteristic  and  easily  observed.  The  experiment  is  most  ad- 
vantageously performed  in  the  following  manner.  The  salt  to  be 
examined  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  snudl  quantity  of  water.  A  few 
threads  of  cotton  (wick)  should  be  slightly  covered  with  wax  by 
drawing  them  lightly  through  the  melted  wax  in  a  lighted  taper, 
and  should  then  be  dipped  into  the  solution.  The  moistened  end 
of  the  cotton  is  then  to  be  introduced  for  a  moment  into  the  blue 
part  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  which  should  be  burning  with  a 
large  flame.  This  instantly  assumes  a  violet  colour,  and  the  differ- 
ence may  be  rendered  more  perceptible  by  withdrawing  the  cotton 
and  reintroducing  it^  and  noticing  the  changes  each  time.  Less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  ^rain  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  water  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  this  cnaracter. 

POTASSIUM.     Symb.  K  (Kalium).    Eq.  40. 

This  is  the  metallic  basis  of  potash,  and  was  first  discovered  by 
Sir  H.  Davy  in  1807.     It  may  be  obtained  in  several  ways. 

*  Except  the  valerianate  of  soda,  which  is  deliquescent. 
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thus  to  obtain  the  pure  carbonate.  It  maj  also  be  prepared  bj 
heating  crystals  of  bitartrate  of  potash  in  a  covered  crucible,  and 
afterwards  roasting  what  is  lefl  in  an  open  vessel  until  it  becomes 
white.  The  residue  is  then  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  solution  eva- 
porated to  dryness.  In  the  first  part  of  this  process  the  tartaric 
acid  is  decomposed,  and  carbon  mixed  with  potash  remains  in  the 
crucible.  On  exposing  this  to  heat  in  an  open  vessel,  the  carbon 
is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  which  forms  carbonate  of  potash 
with  the  alkali.  As  obtained  from  this  source,  it  is  not,  however, 
so  pure  as  from  the  bicarbonate,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  the 
advantage  of  being  cheaper.  This  is,  however,  a  mistake,  for 
whilst  one  pound  of  bitartrate  of  potash  yields  less  than  six  ounces 
of  carbonate,  the  same  quantity  of  bicarbonate  yields  more  than 
nine  ounces  and  a  half,  which  at  the  common  market  price  makes 
the  latter  the  cheaper  method. 

Properties,  —  Carbonate  of  potash  is  deliquescent,  and  soon 
attracts  sufficient  moisture  from  the  air  to  become  liquid.  It  is 
entirely  soluble  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  owins  to 
its  great  attraction  for  this  fluid,  it  is  crystallised  with  difficulty, 
and  is  generally  in  the  state  of  amoqihous  colourless  grains, 
obtained  by  stirring  the  fused  salt  until  it  becomes  solid  on  cool« 
ing.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  has  an  acrid,  alkaline, 
disagreeable  flavour,  though  not  so  nauseous  as  that  of  carbonate 
of  soda ;  it  reddens  turmeric  paper,  and  shows  all  the  characters 
of  an  alkali ;  from  which  circumstance  it  was  formerly  called  tub' 
carbonate  of  potash.  It  neutralises  acids  with  the  escape  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  At  a  red  heat  it  fuses  and  loses  about  16  per  cent, 
of  water,  but  undergoes  no  other  change. 

Composition. — When  solidified  after  being  previously  fused,  it 
is  anhydrous,  and  consists  of 

1  eq.  potash,  48  ;  1  eq.  carbonic  acid,  22=KO,CO* ;  eq.  70;  or 
1  eq.  potassium,  40 ;  1  eq.  carbatoxygen,  CO',=K,CO'  ;  eq.  70, 

forming  carbatoxide  of  potassium. 

Characters  and  tests,  —  It  liquefies  in  the  air.  It 
is  almost  entirely  dissolved  bj  water;  the  solution 
changes  the  colour  of  tunmeric  to  brown ;  when  super- 
saturated hj  nitric  acid,  neither  carbonate  of  soda  nor 
chloride  of  barium  throws  down  anything;  nor  does 
nitrate  of  silver,  except  very  slightly.  100  grains  of 
this  salt  lose  16  grains  of  water  in  a  hot  fire,  and  when 
afterwards  added  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  emits  26*3 
grains  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  a  well- 
stopped  vessel. 

E,  It  does  not  lose  weight  at  a  dull  red  heat. 

The  reason  for  this  difference  about  the  loss  of  weight  is,  thai 
the  Ph.  Ed.  directs  the  carbonate  to  be  fused  at  a  low  red  heat, 
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POTASSiE  CARBONAS  (E  LIXIVIO  CINERE,  DX 

L.D.E. 

Carbonate  op  Potash  (from  lixiviated  Wood  Ashes). 

Synonyme,    Fearlash.    Potass^  Subcarbonas.    Sal  Absinthii.     Salt  ot 

Tartar.     Salt  of  Wormwood. 

The  Dublin  College  is  the  only  one  which  gives  directions  for 
preparing  this  substance.  The  London  and  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeias placing  it  in  the  Materia  Medica. 

Take  of  Pearlash,  ten  pounds. 

Distilled  water,  one  gallon. 

Pour  the  water  on  the  pearlash,  and  macerate  for  a  week, 
occaBionallj  stirring  the  mixture.  Filter  through  calico,  and 
having  evaporated  the  solution  ncarlj  to  drvness,  reduce  the  heat, 
and  stir  constantly  with  an  iron  rod,  until  granular  crystals  are 
obtained.  Let  these  be  immediately  enclosed  in  well-stopped 
bottles. 

Remarks.  —  Carbonate  of  potash  is  obtained  from  the  ashes  left 
by  the  combustion  of  land  vegetables,  as  carbonate  of  soda  is 
derived  from  those  of  sea  plants.  The  ashes  are  lixiviated  with 
lime,  and  the  impure  salt  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryness,  and,  fusmg  the  dried  mass,  is  called  potash  or  potashes^ 
which  is  in  large  black  lumps.  When  this  is  freely  exposed  in  the 
air  to  the  flame  of  a  furnace,  and  stirred  up  with  an  iron  rod, 
the  combustible  matters  are  consumed,  and  the  mass  acquires  a 
bluish-white  colour,  and  is  termed  pearlash^  or  impure  carbonate 
of  potash,  which  consists  of  the  carbonate  mixed  wito  various  suline 
and  earthy  impurities.  The  latter  are  removed  by  solution  in  cold 
water,  as  directed  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia ;  and  the  residue, 
after  evaporation,  is  carbonate  mixed  with  variable  quantities  of 
sulphates  and  chlorides.  The  proportion  of  carbonate  contained  in 
any  sample  of  potash  or  pearlash  is  estimated  by  the  alkalimeter, 
in  the  manner  described  under  the  article  Cabbonatb  op  Soda« 


POTASSiE  CARBONAS  PURUM,  L.D.E. 
Pure  Carbonate  of  Potash. 

The  London  College  does  not  specify  b^  name  that  the  salt  is 
to  be  pure,  but  the  tests  which  it  gives  unply  that  it  is.  The 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias  give  directions  for  obtain- 
ing it  pure  from  the  bitartrate  or  from  the  bicarbonate  in  the 
following  manner :  — 

A  pure  carbonate  of  potash  may  be  obtained  by  heating  the 
bicarbonate  to  redness,  bv  which  the  second  equivalent  of  carbonic 
acid  is  driven  off.  In  making  the  bicarbonate  (see  PoTASSiB  Bicas- 
BOKAS,  p.  548.),  all  the  impurities  are  separated,  which  enables  us 
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(liuft  to  obuin  the  pure  CKrbookta.  It  dulj  aba  be  pre^Mrcd  br 
heatiDg  crjsUls  of  Ditarlrate  of  potHh  in  a  ooTcred  crucible,  uia 
kfterwanls  roasting  vhat  ii  left  in  an  open  renel  until  it  beoona 
w^ite.  The  reeidue  is  then  to  be  diwotfed,  and  the  lolntMra  era- 
porsted  to  drjnefn.  Jn  the  fint  part  of  this  procCH  the  tartaric 
acid  is  decomposed,  and  carbon  mixed  with  potash  remauw  in  the 
crucible.  On  exposing  thig  to  heat  in  an  open  veuel,  the  caibon 
is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  which  forms  carbonate  of  potath 
with  the  alkali.  As  obtained  froin  thi*  wurce,  it  ia  not,  howere, 
so  pure  04  from  the  bicarbonate,  but  it  is  suppoaed  to  haTe  the 
advantage  of  bein<T  cheaper.  This  is,  however,  a  mistake  for 
wliilat  ODC  pound  of  bilortrate  of  potA-ih  yields  lei*  than  mx  0«iiicci 
of  carbonate,  the  SAmc  iiuantitj  of  bicarbonate  vielda  more  than 
nine  ounces  and  a  half,  which  at  the  common  nui»et  price  makes 
the  latter  the  cheaper  method. 

Properties.  —  Carbonate  of  potash  is  deliquescent,  and  mod 
attracts  sufficient  moisture  from  the  air  to  become  liquid.  It  i( 
entirely  siilublc  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  owing  to 
its  great  attraction  for  this  fluid,  it  is  crystallised  with  difiiciutj, 
and  is  generally  in  the  state  of  omorjihous  culourleas  grains, 
obtained  by  stirring  the  fused  palt  until  it  becomes  solid  on  cool- 
ing. It  is  quite  insoluble  in  nlcuhol.  It  has  an  acrid,  alkaline, 
disagreeable  flavour,  though  not  so  nauseous  as  that  of  carbonate 
of  soda;  it  reddens  turmeric  paper,  and  ehowa  all  the  characters 
of  an  alkali ;  from  which  circumstance  it  was  formerly  called  lub- 
carbonalc  of  potash.  It  neutniilses  acids  with  the  escape  of  car- 
bonic add  gas.  At  a  red  heat  it  fuses  and  loses  about  16  per  cent, 
of  water,  but  undergoes  no  other  change. 

Coiapotilion.  —  When  solidified  after  being  previously  Aised,  it 

is  anhydrous,  and  consists  of 

1  e^.  potash,  48  ;  1  eq.  carbonic  acid,  22=KO,CO';  eq.  70;  or 

1  oq.  potassium,  40 ;  I  eq.  carbatoxygcn,  CO',=K,CO' ;  eq.  70^ 

forming  carbatoxide  of  potassium. 

Characters  and  tests. — It  liquefies  in  the  air.  It 
ia  almost  entirely  dissolved  by  water;  the  solution 
changes  the  colour  of  turmeric  to  brown;  when  super- 
saturated by  nitric  acid,  neither  carbonate  of  soda  nor 
chloride  of  barium  throws  down  anything;  nor  does 
nitrate  of  silver,  exccjit  very  slightly.  100  grains  of 
this  salt  lose  16  grains  of  water  in  a  hot  fire,  and  when 
af^rwards  added  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  emits  26*3 
grains  of  carbonic  acid-  It  ia  to  be  kept  in  a  well- 
stopped  vessel, 

E.  It  does  noi  loge  weight  at  a  dull  red  heat. 

The  reason  for  this  differerec  about  the  loss  of  weight  is,  that 
Um  Fh.  Ed.  directs  the  earbonatc  to  be  fused  at  a  low  red  beat, 
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POTASSiE  CARBONAS  (E  LIXIVIO  CINERE,  DX 

L.  D.  E. 

Carbonate  op  Potash  (from  lixiviated  Wood  Ashes). 

Synonymt,    Fearlash.    Fotassse  Subcarbonas.    Sal  AbsinthlL     Salt  ot 

Tartar.     Salt  of  Wormwood. 

The  Dublin  College  is  the  only  one  which  gives  directions  for 
preparing  this  substance.  The  London  and  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeias placing  it  in  the  Materia  Medica. 

Take  of  Fearlash,  ten  pounds. 

Distilled  water,  one  gallon. 

Pour  the  water  on  the  pearlash,  and  macerate  for  a  week, 
occasionally  stirring  the  mixture.  Filter  through  calico,  and 
having  evaporated  the  solution  nearly  to  dryness,  reduce  the  heat, 
and  stir  constantly  with  an  iron  rod,  until  granular  crystals  are 
obtained.  Let  these  be  immediately  enclosed  in  well-stopped 
bottles. 

Remarks.  —  Carbonate  of  potash  is  obtained  from  the  ashes  left 
by  the  combustion  of  land  vegetables,  as  carbonate  of  soda  is 
derived  from  those  of  sea  plants.  The  ashes  are  lixiviated  with 
lime,  and  the  impure  salt  obtained  bj^  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dr3me8S,  and,  fusmg  the  dried  mass,  is  called  potash  or  potashes^ 
which  is  in  large  black  lumps.  When  this  is  freely  exposed  in  the 
air  to  the  flame  of  a  furnace,  and  stirred  up  with  an  iron  rod, 
the  combustible  matters  are  consumed,  and  the  mass  acquires  a 
bluish-white  colour,  and  is  termed  pearlashy  or  impure  carbonate 
of  potash,  which  consists  of  the  carbonate  mixed  witn  various  suline 
and  earthy  impurities.  The  latter  are  removed  by  solution  in  cold 
water,  as  directed  in  the  Dublin  Fharmacopceia ;  and  the  residue, 
after  evaporation,  is  carbonate  mixed  with  variable  quantities  of 
sulphates  and  chlorides.  The  proportion  of  carbonate  contained  in 
any  sample  of  potash  or  pearlash  is  estimated  by  the  alkalimeter, 
in  the  manner  described  under  the  article  Cabbonatb  op  Soda# 


POTASSiE  CARBONAS  PURUM,  L.D.E. 
Pure  Carbonate  of  Potash. 

The  London  College  does  not  specify  b^  name  that  the  salt  is 
to  be  pure,  but  the  tests  which  it  gives  imply  that  it  is.  The 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Fharmacopoeias  give  directions  for  obtain- 
ing it  pure  from  the  bitartrate  or  from  the  bicarbonate  in  tlra 
following  manner :  — 

A  pure  carbonate  of  potash  may  be  obtained  by  heatins  the 
bicarbonate  to  redness,  by  which  the  second  equivalent  of  carbonic 
acid  is  driven  off.  In  making  the  bicarbonate  (see  Fotass^b  Bicae- 
BONAS,  p.  548.),  all  the  impurities  are  separated,  which  enables  us 
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alkalies.    DumlpkaU  of  qumine;  the  qnina  being  thrown  down 
bj  it.    AU  aeiast  unless  intentionallj  added  to  form  neutral  salts. 


LIQUOR  POTASSiE  CARBON  AXIS,  L.D. 
Solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash. 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  potash,  twenty  ounces  (  ^  x,  />.). 

Distilled  water^  a  pint. 
Dissolve  and  strain.     Sp.  gr.  1*473  (1*31,  Z>.). 

JRemark$. —  Thb  solution  is  nearly  saturated,  and  is  introduced 
as  affording  a  conyenient  specific  strength  for  employment  in 
extemporaneous  prescriptions.  Its  properties  and  uses  are  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  article. 

The  Dublin  solution  is  just  half  the  strength  of  the  London  one. 

Do§e. —  V\x.  to  f  3j. 

POTASSiE  BICARBONAS,  L.D.E. 
Bicarbonate  of  Potash. 

Process, — This  salt  can  only  be  made  profitably  when  prepared 
on  a  large  scale,  and  the  London  College  therefore  places  it  in  the 
Materia  Medica.  It  is  prepared  by  forcing  carbonic  acid  into  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  under  a  considerable  pressure,  and 
the  Ph.  Dub.  contains  minute  directions  for  conducting  the  pro- 
cess ;  but  as  the  quantity  obtained  only  amounts  to  a  pound,  they 
would  not  be  followed  in  practice  by  the  manufacturer.  The  Ph. 
£d.  giyes  directions  for  preparing  it  on  a  different  plan,  yiz.  tritu- 
rating thoroughly  together  ^yi  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  Jiijss  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  making  them  into  a  pulp  with  a  little  water, 
and  drying  them  at  a  temperature  not  aboye  140°,  until  no  odour 
of  ammonia  escapes.  In  this  process  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
pyes  up  its  carbonic  acid  to  the  carbonate  of  potash,  and  conyerts 
it  thereby  into  bicarbonate,  whilst  it  flies  on  itself  as  ammonia 
when  heated  to  HO*'.  When  the  salt  obtained  by  either  of  these 
methods  is  dissolyed  in  water  and  the  solution  evaporated  until 
crystals  form,  the  sulphates,  and  chlorides  present  in  the  car- 
bonate, and  also  a  little  silica,  are  either  insoluble  and  are  left 
undissoWed,  or  else  they  are  more  soluble  than  the  bicarbonate, 
and  so  remain  in  solution  after  its  crystallisation.  Hence  the  bi- 
carbonate is  pure,  though  the  carbonate  might  contain  several 
impurities. 

Vrocess, — When  carbonic  acid  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  it  combines  with  the  salt  and 
forms  a  bicarbonate.  In  the  case  of  potash  and  soda  this  is  less 
soluble  than  the  carbonate,  and  the  newly-formed  salt  frequently 
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by  which  it  is  rendered  anhydrous,  atid  the  Ph.  L.  assumes  that 
the  salt  has  been  cryhtallised  from  a  watery  solution ;  in  which 
case  it  contains  about  16  per  cent  of  water.  The  absence  of  effect 
from  carbonate  of  soda  proves  the  absence  of  lime ;  from  chloride 
of  barium,  of  sulphate  of  potash ;  and  from  nitrate  of  silver,  of 
chloride  of  potassium. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — Antacid;  antilithic;  diuretic; 
Houefacieni.  As  a  diuretic,  carbonate  of  potash  is  much  less 
efficient  than  the  nitrate  or  acetate  of  potash,  and  is  seldom  used 
alone.  As  an  antacid  it  is  employed  in  dyspepsia  dependent  upon, 
or  occasioning  a  too  acid  state  of,  the  secretions ;  and  in  these  cases 
it  should  generally  be  given  in  combination  with  some  vegetable 
tonic.  Care  must  be  t&en  not  to  continue  it  so  long  as  to  occasion 
an  alkaline  state  of  the  gastric  secretions,  which  interferes  even 
more  with  the  digestive  process  than  does  an  excess  of  acid.  The 
same  caution  must  be  observed  in  its  employment  as  an  antilithic, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  term  is  not  synonymous  with 
lithontriptic.  It  is  onljr  in  cases  where  the  urine  is  acid^  and  the 
calculus  consists  of  lithic  acid,  that  alkalies  can  be  useful.  If  the 
urinary  secretion  is  alkaline,  they  only  aggravate  the  mischief,  and 
sometimes  even  produce  it,  by  being  too  long  continued  in  cases  in 
which  their  employment  was  at  first  benjficial.  For  these  purposes 
the  bicarbonate  is,  however,  more  frequently  used  than  the  car- 
bonate, as  it  is  equally  efficacious,  and  the  greater  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  renders  it  less  nauseous.  As  a  liquefadent  it  is  used 
to  cause  the  absorption  of  various  abnormal  tumours,  or  to  reduce 
glandular  or  lymphatic  swellings.  Thus  it  is  employed  in  bronchocele; 
enlarged  liver  or  spleen ;  and  in  mesenteric  disease ;  but  in  these  cases 
it  is  not  so  often  employed  as  liquor  potassae.  Combined  with  cochi- 
neal it  is  oflen  given  in  the  treatment  of  hooping  cough.  When 
applied  externally  it  is  a  powerful  caustic^  and  is  capable  of  causing 
sloughing  of  the  skin,  in  making  some  preparations,  especially 
decoction  of  aloes,  carbonate  of  potash  is  added  in  order  to  oissolve 
resinous  or  other  principles  insoluble  in  simple  water;  and  it  is 
also  used  to  effect  several  chemical  decompositions.  Owing  to  the 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  ic  is  seldom  employed  for  forming 
an  effiirvescing  draught.  If  taken  for  this  purpose  it  ought  not 
to  be  combined  wiUi  tartaric  acid,  which  forms  an  insoluble 
bi tartrate ;  but  with  citric  acid,  or  lemon  juice.  The  proper  quan* 
titles  are  here  represented : 

Carbonate  of  potash,  3j  ;  citric  acid,  gr.  xvii,  or  lemon  juice,  f  5iv88. 

Dose,  —  The  average  dose  is  from  gr.  x  to  3j ;  but  it  is  often 
given  in  doses  of  5^8,  repeated  several  times  daily. 

Incompatibles.  —  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  which  it  might  be 
combined  under  the  idea  of  uniting  an  aperient  with  an  antacid. 
All  the  soluble  salts  of  iron,  except  the  potassio-tartrate,  which 
might  be  added  as  tonics.  Red  syrup^  when  added  as  a  colouring 
ingredient,  is  changed  to  a  disagreeable,  muddy-looking  colour. 
Saffi*on  or  syrup  of  roses  is  the  best  colour  for  combination  with 
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MiiiiJiK',  (.■-jii'iiully  wlicn  il  is  U>  bi 
cL-iiou  with  lemon  juice  or  citric  a 
compatible  with  «ome  Bubatuicea  w 
compatible,  u,  for  in*taoce,  inlpliat 
v)  ministered  with  bicBrboiiato  of  poi 
cipitate.  (See  Fotai.  Cibb.  p.  24.) 
IneomptUibUt.—'Tbe  Mine  m  tbon 
the  exception  of  aulpbale  of  magnent 
combiQatton  with  tartaric  acid,  aa  thia 

Dote.—  Gr.  X  to  9j.  When  giren  ii 
geuerollj  combined  with  cibio  acid.  1 
tion  required: 

Bicarbonate  of  potaab,  3j ;  dtrio  i 
juice,  f  SiiJM 


POTASS^  AQUA  EFFEl 
Ennmciiia  PoTAai 

Take  of  Bicarbonate  of  potwh,  4  drai 
DtatiUed  water,  a  pint. 

DiMolTe  the  »alt  in  the  water ;  and  I 
tion,  oarbonie  add  gaa  under  strong  pn 

BtmaiiM. — The  propert;«  —  ' 
diely  the  ""- ' 
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LIQUOR  POTASSJE,  Z.  D.  E. 
Solution  op  Potash. 

Synonyme.    Potassae  Aqua,  E,    Potassas  CausticsD  Liquor,  D. 

Take  of  Carbonate  oF  potash,  fifteen  ounces. 
Lime  (fresh  burnt),  eight  ounces. 
Distilled  water,  boiling,  a  gallon. 

Dissolve  the  carbonate  in  half  a  gallon  of  the  water. 
Sprinkle  a  little  of  the  water  upon  the  lime  in  an 
earthenware  vessel,  and  the  lime  being  slaked,  add  the 
rest  of  the  water.  The  liquors  being  immediately 
mixed  together  in  a  close  vessel,  shake  them  frequently 
until  they  are  cold.  Then  set  by,  that  the  carbonate 
of  lime  may  subside.  Lastly,  keep  the  supernatant 
liquor,  when  poured  off,  in  a  well-stopped  green  glass 
bottle. 

2).  Pure  carbonate  of  potash,  9>j ;  Lime,  Jx ;  Distilled  water, 
cong.  j  and  f^vii. 

E,  Carbonate  of  potash  (dry),  Jiv  ;  Lime,  Jij  ;  Water,  f  Jxlv. 

The  directions  in  the  Fhs.  Dub.  and  Ed.  are  different  from  tJie 
above,  but  so  closely  resemble  each  other  that  the  following  from 
the  Ph.  Dub.  will  suffice  for  both  :  "  Slake  the  lime  with  f  Jvii  of 
the  water ;  dissolve  the  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  remainder  of 
the  water,  and  having  raised  the  solution  to  the  boiling  point  in  a 
clean  iron  vessel,  gradually  mix  with  it  the  slaked  lime,  and  con- 
tinue the  ebullition  for  ten  minutes,  with  constant  stirring.  Ke- 
move  the  vessel  now  from  the  fire,  and  when,  by  the  subsidence  of 
the  insoluble  matters,  the  supernatant  liquor  has  become  perfectly 
clear,  transfer  it  by  means  of  a  syphon  to  a  green  glass  bottle 
furnished  with  an  aur- tight  stopper.* 

Process,  —  When  carbonate  of  potash  in  solution  is  brought 
into  contact  with  slaked  lime,  it  is  decomposed,  and  parts  with  its 
carbonic  acid  to  the  lime,  forming  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime, 
while  potash  remains  in  solution.  Thl»  is  an  instance  of  single 
elective  affinity. 

Materials.  Retultt. 

Water ^^^^.^  Liquor  potass®. 

Carbonate  of  potash  {carwJiic'^' 

Lime -^  Carbonate  of  lime  / . 

Liquor  potassas  is  nothing,  therefore,  but  a  solution  of  potash  in 
distilled  water.  Li  making  this  solution  care  must  be  taken  to 
exclude  the  air  as  much  as  possible  during  the  process,  and  to  add 
the  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  to  the  lime  as  soon  as  it  haa 
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been  slaked.  If  these  precautions  are  not  attended  to,  the  lime 
quickly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  is  rendered  in- 
capable of  taking  it  from  the  carbonate  of  potash.  The  liquor 
potassie,  when  formed,  rapidly  absorbs  the  same  gas  from  the  air, 
and  is  reconverted  into  the  carbonate. 

Solution  of  potash  cannot  be  obtained  of  unlimited  strength  br 
this  process,  for  Berzelius  has  observed  that,  unless  diluted  with 
about  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  it  actually  decomposes  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  takes  the  carbonic  acid  to  itself.  The  Lond. 
Coll.  does  not  order  the  solution  to  be  filtered ;  but  if  this  is  not 
done,  some  portion  of  the  solution  remains  in  contact  with  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  thereby  lost. 

In  conducting  the  filtration,  the  annexed  apparatus,  invented 
by  Mr.  Donovon,  is  the  most  convenient,  as  it 
allows  the  process  to  be  conducted  as  slowly  as 
may  be  desu*able,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents 
access  of  air,  by  which  the  potash  might  become 
recarbonated.  It  consists  of  two  bottles,  a  and 
ft,  between  which  is  a  flexible  tube,  c.  The  lower 
end  of  b  is  funnel-shaped,  and  must  be  stopped 
with  well-washed  linen,  through  which  the  so- 
lution is  to  pass.  Tliis  substance  is  employed, 
because  potash  or  soda  acts  less  upon  it  than 
upon  paper.  The  solution  is  poured  into  ft,  and 
the  apparatus  is  put  together.  Unless  air  could 
gain  entrance  into  ft,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
solution  as  it  passed  through,  the  process  of 
filtration  would  immediately  cease ;  but  by  having 
the  connecting  tube  c,  the  air,  which  was  pre- 
viously in  a,  enters  ft  as  the  solution  leaves  it.  In  making  the 
liquor  potassse,  the  process  is  more  quickly  conducted  if  the 
lime  is  added  in  successive  portions  to  the  solution  of  carbon- 
ate of  potash,  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  after  each  addition, 
as  ordered  in  the  Phs.  Dub.  and  Ed. ;  as  the  decomposition  is 
thereby  more  quickly  and  completely  effected,  and  the  carbonate 
of  lime  subsides  more  readily  and  perfectly;  but  as  this  plan  is 
more  troublesome  and  chiefly  useful  in  saving  time,  the  London 
College  adheres  to  its  old  directions. 

Properties,  —  Liquor  potassie  is  a  limpid,  colourless,  odourless 
fluid,  which  possesses  an  acrid  flavour,  and  feels  soapy  when  rubbed 
upon  the  fingers,  in  consequence  of  partially  dissolving  the  cuticle. 
It  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  many  animal  tissues,  and  on 
this  account,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  it  acts  as  a  caustic.  It  is 
highly  alkaline,  and  neutralises  the  most  powerful  acids.  It  has  a 
very  strong  aflinity  for  carbonic  acid,  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
it  rapidly  absorbs  from  the  air.  It  gradually  dissolves  the  oxide 
of  lead  contained  in  flint  glass,  and  also  a  small  portion  of  silica ; 
hence  the  CoUeffc  orders  it  to  be  kept  in  a  green  glass  bottle.  The 
quantity  of  lead  thus  dissolved  is  ver^  small,  and  unimportant  in 
a  medicinal  point  of  view,  though  it  might  cause  error  if  used  ii^ 
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any  delicate  cbemical  investigation.  Liquor  potassse,  which  I  kept 
above  three  months  in  a  common  flint  glass  bottle,  was  coloured 
brown  bj  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  no  precipitate  was  formed. 

Composition.  —  Liquor  potassse  is  not  a  definite  chemical  com- 
pound, but  consists  of  one  part  by  weight  of  potash,  in  about  six- 
teen parts  of  water.  The  Edinburgh  solution  is  slightly  stronger 
than  that  of  London  or  Dublin. 

Characters  and  tests. — Its  sp.  gr.  Is  1*063  (1'068,Z>, ; 
1*072,  E.).  6*7  grains  of  potash  are  contained  in  100 
grains;  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  is  thrown  down 
from  this  solution  on  the  addition  of  lime-water,  or  if 
it  has  been  first  saturated  with  nitric  acid,  by  carbonate 
of  soda,  chloride  of  barium,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  What 
is  thrown  down  by  bichloride  of  platinum  is  yellow. 

Liquor  potassse  is  not  liable  to  intentional  adulteration,  but,  if  ex- 
posed to  tne  air  after  being  once  made,  it  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  shown  on  the  addition  of  lime-water,  by  the  formation 
of  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime.  If  the  carbonate  of  potash 
from  which  it  has  been  prepared,  has  contained  any  sulphate  or 
chloride,  it  would  be  shown  by  the  barytes  or  the  nitrate  of  silver; 
and  if  any  salt  of  lime  has  been  present  in  the  carbonate  of  potash, 
it  would  be  shown  by  the  carbonate  of  soda  producing  a  precipitate 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  platinum  test  merely  proves  that  potash 
is  present. 

medicinal  properties  and  uses. — These  so  strongly  resemble  what 
have  been  described  under  the  head  of  carbonate  of  potash,  that 
Christison  considers  it  "extraordinary  that  it  can  be  considered 
preferable  to  the  carbonate ;"  but  the  experience  of  many  physicians 
has  persuaded  them  that  in  dyspepsia,  attended  with  acid  secretions 
and  considerable  irritability  of  the  gastric  mucous  menibrcme^  it  is 
more  efficacious.  As  a  liquefacient  or  resolvent  it  is  more  frequently 
employed  than  the  carbonates,  for  the  removal  of  tumours.  Sir 
B.  JBrodie  speaks  highly  of  its  efficacy  in  removing  fatty  and  other 
tumours,  when  used  in  large  doses  of  Tl|^xxx  to  fjj,  three  times  a 
day,  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  any  demulcent  fluid.  It  is 
often  employed  with  decided  benefit  in  scrofula,  and  in  secondary 
syphilis  in  strumous  patients,  for  whom  it  is  generally  combined 
with  infusion  or  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  Dr.  Barlow  has  long 
used  it  at  Guy*s  Hospital  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  hydrocephalus^ 
which  is  generally  dependent  upon  a  strumous  constitution,  and  he 
thinks  that  it  produces  more  benefit  in  this  intractable  disease  than 
any  other  remedy.  It  has  been  administered  in  very  large  doses 
with  apparent  temporary  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  ovarian  dropsy  ^ 
but  the  improvement  has  hitherto  been  only  temporary.  In  irrita^ 
bility  of  the  bladder,  with  acid  urine,  it  is  of  much  service  when 
combined  with  laudanum.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  considers  it  almost 
a  **  specific  in  the  various  forms  of  psoriasis,  which  depend'  alto- 
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f  ether  upon  aciditj  of  the  primse  viae,  and  disordered  assimilatibn.*'* 
t  has  been  used  with  benefit  in  lepra  and  many  inveterate  skin  dis- 
eases, in  doses  of  V\xy  to  TTj^xxx,  several  times  daily. 

Incompatibles. —  All  the  substances  incompatible  with  carbonate 
of  potash.  It  is  often  said  Uiat  tincture  of  opium  is  incompatible ; 
but  however  this  may  be,  they  are  often  given  in  conjunction  with 
great  benefit. 

Dose  and  administration.  —  Liquor  potasssD  should  be  given  in 
mixture  with  some  mucilaginous  or  gelatinous  fluid,  and  it  is  often 
taken  in  veal  broth,  milk,  or  beef  tea.  If  taken  in  beer,  some  of 
it  is  expended  in  neutralising  the  free  acid  often  contained  in  this 
beverage.  In  dyspepsia,  it  is  very  advantageously  combined  with 
rhubarb.  Dr.  Barlow*s  dose  for  infants  and  young  children  is  one 
or  two  drops  in  some  mucilaginous  mixture.  For  adults,  the  dose 
is  TTl,x  to  TTl,xxx.  In  psoriasis,  fXij  must  often  be  taken  several 
times  daily,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  ovarian  dropsy  and 
fatty  or  other  tumours. 

POTASSiE  HYDRAS,  L,D.B. 
Hydrate  op  Potash. 

Synonyme,    Potassa,  E.    Potassa  Caustics,  D,    Lapis  Infemalis. 

Potassa  Fusa.    Caustic  Potash. 

Take  of  Solution  of  potash^  a  gallon. 

Evaporate  the  water  in  a  clean  iron  veasel  over  the 
fire,  until,  the  ebullition  being  finished,  the  hydrate  of 
potash  liquefies ;  pour  this  into  proper  moulds. 

The  Phs.  Dub.  and  Ed.  direct  the  solution  of  piotash  to  be  evapo- 
rated till  it  runs  like  oil,  or  until  a  portion  of  it,  dropped  upon  a 
cold  surface,  solidi6es.  It  is  then  to  be  poured  out  upon  a  bright 
iron  or  silver  plate,  and  broken  into  pieces  as  soon  as  it  is  solid. 

When  prepared  in  this  way  we  lose  the  convenience  of  the  form 
which  is  directed  by  the  Ph.  L. 

Process, — In  this  process  the  solution  of  potash  is  simply 
evapiorated  until  all  the  water  which  can  be  driven  off  is  expelled. 
During  the  evaporation,  however,  the  |>otash  becomes  slightly 
contaminated  with  a  little  peroxide  of  iron,  derived  from  the 
vessel.  This  is  not  of  any  consequence  in  a  medicinal  point  of 
view.  It  is  necessary  that  the  evaporation  should  be  carried  on 
in  an  iron  vessel,  as  potash  acts  upon  both  silver  and  platinum, 
when  heated  in  contact  with  them,  and  this  effect  is  more  rapid,  if 
they  are  at  the  same  time  freely  exposed  to  air.f  The  Ph.  Dub. 
orders  either  silver  or  iron  to  be  used,  neglecting  this  property  of 
the  potash. 

*  Dispensatory. 

t  Fanuiay*8  Chem.  Manipulations,  1st  ed.  p.  287. 
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PtoperHes,  —  Hydrate  of  potash,  if  pure,  is  colourless,  but  it 
generally  has  a  brownish  or  slightly  blue  tint,  derived  from  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  or  sesquiozide  of  iron.  It 
IS  hard,  brittle,  extremely  deliquescent  and  caustic^  soluble  in 
raAer  more  than  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  entirely  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  fuses  at  a  low  red  heat,  but  even  at  this  temperature 
it  does  not  lose  the  whole  of  its  water,  but  retains  one  equivalent 
{PhiUips).  It  attracts  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  the  air.  During 
the  evaporation,  a  portion  of  the  potash  is  converted  into  peroxide 
of  potassium ;  but  it  returns  to  the  state  of  protoxide,  with  evolu- 
tion of  oxygen,  on  being  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  the  escape  of 
this  ffas  which  gives  rise  to  the  bubbles  set  free  when  hydrate  of 
potash  is  dissolved  in  water.  Hydrate  of  potash  is  poured  whilst 
fused  into  moulds,  which  form  it  into  round  sticks  about  the  size 
of  a  goose-quilL 

Compontion,  —  It  consists  of 

1  eq.  of  potash,  48  ;  1  eq.  of  water,  9=:K0,H0 ;  eq.  57. 

Characters  and  tests. — It  quickly  liquefies  in  an  open 
vessel ;  it  is  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit. 

The  Ph.  Ed.  merely  gives  tests  to  prove  that  it  is  impure.  If 
piure,  it  would  be  soluble  in  spirit ;  but  as  it  never  is  free  from  im« 
purities,  which,  however,  as  a  caustic,  are  of  no  practical  conse- 
quence  whatever,  it  never  is  entirely  dissolved  by  it. 

Substance  for  which  U  may  be  mistaken.  —  From  its  form,  being 
the  same  as  that  in  which  nitrate  of  silver  is  usually  seen,  it  may 
be  mistaken  for  that  salt,  but  it  is  immediately  distinguished  by 
the  effect  of  tests.  When  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  its 
surface  becomes  moist,  whilst  that  of  the  silver  salt  remiuns  dry. 
When  potash  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  reddens  turmerio 
paper  and  tastes  alkaline,  but  nitrate  of  silver  produces  neither  of 
these  effects. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Hydrate  of  potash  is  never  used  in- 
ternally. When  applied  externally  it  acts  as  a  violent  caustic,  de« 
composing  the  tissues,  destroying  their  vitality,  and  forming  a 
deep  slough.  It  seems  to  produce  this  effect  in  consequence  of  its 
powerful  affinity  for  water,  which  it  abstracts  from  the  tissues, 
without  which  they  cannot  maintain  their  life  or  characters.  It 
acts  quickly  and  with  certainty,  and  no  other  substance  is  so  fre- 
quently used  for  this  purpose.  Its  application  causes  acute  pain, 
which  sometimes  continues  for  many  hours  afler  the  removal  of 
the  caustic,  on  which  account  nitric  acid  b  preferable  in  many 
cases,  as  it  causes  less  pain.  (See  Nrraic  Acid,  Effects  ana 
Usesj  p.  9S.)  There  are  two  methods  of  usins  caustic  potash,  the 
first  of  which  causes  more  severe  pain  at  the  time,  though  it  sooner 
subsides ;  whilst  the  second  acts  less  quickly,  and  occasions  less  acute 
suffering,  but  it  continues  so  much  longer,  that  the  first  plan  is 
general^  to  be  preferred. 

1st  Method.    A  stick  of  the  caustic  b  held  in  a  quill  or  piece  of 
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Vtiper^  and,  wben  digfatl  j  moiiteiied,  it  nibbed  opon  tbe  ddn  until 
It  cbjtnget  eoloor,  aod  ttsamet  m  deid  white  appesranoe,  wbiek 
cenenl^  hj^ipens  in  from  three  to  fire  miDutes ;  the  aloogh  that 
romied  M  to  be  treated  in  the  usual  wmj.  The  deliqueaoeDoe  of  the 
potash  causes  it  sometiines  to  niread  bejood  the  prescribed  limit, 
and  thus  makes  a  larger  slon^  than  is  intended ;  bat  this  is  not 
so  liable  to  happen  wben  it  is  used  in  this  manner  as  when  em- 
ployed in  the 

2nd  Method.  This  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  described  under  the 
next  article  (potassa  cum  calce),  bat  it  seems  to  come  more 
naturally  in  this  place.  In  this  method  a  hole  is  cut  in  two  or 
three  thicknesses  of  adhesiTe  plaster,  rather  smaller  than  the  in- 
tended issue.  PotashfOrbetter  still,  the  potassa  cum  calce,  b  to  be 
moistened  with  spirit  or  water  and  spread  upon  a  piece  of  adhe- 
ssTe  plaster,  or  upon  the  dun,  so  as  to  corer  the  intended  place, 
and  IS  then  retained  in  its  position  bj  means  of  a  bandage.  In 
two  or  three  hours  a  slough  is  formed,  and  the  caustic  maj  be  re- 
moved, and  a  poultice  applied  as  before,  after  the  skin  liaa  been 
first  washed  with  yinegar  to  remore  anj  adhering  potash. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  patients  on  whom  both  potash  and  the 
actual  cautery  (see  FnamuM,  Uses^  p.  447.)  have  been  used,  generally 
prefer  the  latter  as  occasioning  less  pain  upon  the  whole,  though  it 
IS  more  serere  for  a  short  time.  An  issue  is  always  mmch  laiser  than 
the  slough  at  first  formed  by  caustic,  but  is  smaller  than  one 
cau.^ed  by  the  actual  cautery. 

Uses. —  The  uses  of  issues  are  numerous.  {7Zcerafi9a  of  eor- 
tUages  is  more  efficiently  treated  by  issues,  than  by  repeated 
blisters ;  and  it  is  better  to  reapply  the  potash,  when  the  ulcer  is 
beginning  to  heal,  than  to  have  much  trouble  in  keeping  it  open 
by  peas.^  Varicose  veins  are  sometimes  obliterated  by  means  of 
an  issue.  Previous  to  the  separation  of  a  slough,  inflammation  is 
set  up  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  adhesive  matter  is  poured 
out  A  slough  is,  therefore,  formed  over  the  vein,  which  becomes 
obliterated  by  this  adhesive  process,  and  prevents  any  hemorrhage 
on  the  separation  of  the  slough.  On  the  same  principle  it  has  be^ 
proposed  to  open  fluctuating  absceues  in  the  liver^  through  the  ab- 
dominal parietes.  The  opposite  layers  of  tbe  peritoneum  will  adhere, 
and  the  pus  be  prevented  from  escaping  into  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity.  Scrofiaous  and  venereal  abscesses,  when  large,  and  con- 
fined by  a  thin,  duskv,  unhealthy  skin,  are  sometimes  advantageously 
opened  bv  means  of^  potash,  which  destroys  the  unsound  skin,  and 
thereby  favours  the  healing  of  the  abscess.  Natvij  when  large  and 
iupcrficial,  are  sometimes  cured  by  the  formation  of  a  superficial 
slough;  the  ulceration  caused  by  which  spreads  and  ultimately 
destroys  the  morbid  tissue.  Venereal  warts  are  oflen  destroyed  by 
caustic  potash.  Chronic  gastritis  is  frequently  materially  benefited 
by  an  issue  upon  tbe  epigastrium,  and  other  chronic  diseases  are 
similarly  treated.    Dr.  Crraves  says,  that  in  the  treatment  of  porrigo 

*  Brodie  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 
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<m  the  scalp,  when  of  long  standing,  an  issue  in  the  arm  ought  never 
to  be  omitted ;  it  contributes  to  the  cure,  and  he  has  known  serious 
head  affections  result  from  the  suppression  of  the  discharge,  when 
this  precaution  had  been  neglected.*  Stricture  of  the  urethra  has 
been  treated  by  means  of  caustic,  but  the  practice  is  so  dangerous 
and  uncertain,  that  few  su^eons  now  adopt  it. 
Officinai  preparation.  —  rotassa  cum  Galce. 

POTASSA  (CAUSTICA,  D.)  CUM  CALCE,  L.  D.  E. 

Potash  with  Lime. 

Synonyme,    Vienna  Paste. 

Take  of  Hydrate  of  potash. 

Lime  (quick),  of  each,  an  ounce. 
Rub  them  together,  and  keep  them  in  a  well-stopped 
vessel. 

£.  Evaporate  any  convenient  Quantity  of  aqua  potasssB  to  one- 
third  of  its  volume ;  add  slaked  lime  till  the  fluid  has  the  con- 
sistence of  firm  pulp ;  preserve  the  product  in  carefully  covered 
vessels. 

Characters  and  tests. — When  slaked  by  water  being 
poured  upon  it,  it  emits  no  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid 
when  any  acid  is  added. 

Properties  and  uses.  —  When  applied  to  the  skin  it  produces  a 
slough  in  two  or  three  hours.  (See  Jtotassje  Htdbas,  Uses,  p.  556.) 

POTASSiE  ACETAS,  Z.i>.^. 
Acetate  op  Potash. 

Synonyme,    Sal  Dioreticos.    Kali  Acetatnm. 

Take  of  Acetic  acid,  twenty-six  fluid  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  a  pound,  or  as  much  as 

is  sufficient. 
Distilled  water,  twelve  fluid  ounces. 
Add  the  carbonate  gradually  to  the  acid  mixed  with 
the  water,  to  saturation;  then  strain.     Evaporate  the 
liquor  in  a  sand-bath,  the  heat  being  cautiously  applied, 
until  the  salt  is  dried. 

D.  Saturate  the  acid,  &c.  as  ahove ;  **  add  a  few  drops  of 
acetic  acid  that  the  solution  may  he  slightly  acid,  and  having  eva- 

*  MS.  Clin.  Lectures. 
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porated  to  dryness,  melt  the  residue  by  the  cautious  application 
of  heat,  in  a  clean  pot  of  cast  iron.  The  liquefied  salt  is  now  to  be 
removed  from  the  fire,  and  when,  upon  cooling,  it  has  solidified,  it 
should  be  quickly  broken  into  fragments  of  a  suitable  size,  and  en- 
closed in  a  Dottle  furnished  with  an  air-tight  stopper. 

Proceas.  —  When  acetic  acid  is  added  to  carbonate  of  potash  it 
combines  with  the  potash,  forming  acetate  of  potash,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  escapes  with  efiervescence. 

Properties,  —  Acetate  of  potash,  as  usually  prepared,  has  a  stri- 
ated or  foliated,  but  not  a  crystalline  appearance.  It  is  very 
deliquescent,  and  on  this  account  cannot  be  crystallised  by  slow 
evaporation.  This  process  is  therefore  conducted  quickly,  and 
when  the  salt  becomes  dry  the  temperature  is  slightly  raised,  and 
the  mass  fused,  and  as  it  cools  it  assumes  the  appearance  described. 
If  the  temperature  is  not  carefully  attended  to,  the  acetic  acid  is 
liable  to  be  decomposed,  and  charcoal  and  carbonic  acid  formed. 
Acetate  of  potash  has  a  sharp  saline  taste,  is  soluble  in  little  more 
than  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  in  twice  its  weight  of  alcohol. 
The  solution  ofusn  has  an  alkaline  effect  upon  turmeric  paper, 
owing  to  a  very  slight  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash,  whidi  can 
scarcely  be  prevented. 

Cornpositton, — Acetate  of  potash  is  an  anhydrous  salt,  and  con- 
sists of^ 

1  eq.  of  potash,  48  ;  1  eq.  of  acetic  acid,  51=K0,A ;  eq.  99. 

Characters  and  tests, — It  is  dissolved  in  rectified 
spirit  and  in  water.  The  watery  solution  neither 
changes  the  colour  of  litmus  nor  turmeric ;  nothing  is 
thrown  down  from  it  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  ba- 
rium or  nitrate  of  silver;  but  if  any  thing  is  thrown 
down  by  nitrate  of  silver  from  a  strong  solution,  it  is 
again  dissolved  on  the  addition  of  water  or  by  dilute 
nitric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  being  added,  elicits  acetous 
odours.  From  100  grains  of  this  salt,  digested  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  88 '8  grains  of  sulphate  of  potash  remain 
when  the  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  salt  dried  by  a 
hot  fire. 

Acetate  of  potash  is  not  liable  to  fraudulent  adulteration,  but  it 
genendly  contains  a  s/ight  excess  of  cai'bonate  of  potash,  and  does 
change  the  colour  of  turmeric.  It  may  contain  sulphate  or  chloride 
of  potassium  from  an  impure  carbonate  having  been  used.  If  the 
solution  is  strong  to  which  nitrate  of  silver  is  added,  acetate  of 
silver  is  formed,  which,  bein^  but  slightly  soluble,  is  precipitated, 
but  is  redissolved  on  the  addition  of  more  water,  or  of^  nitric  acid, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  per- 
fectly insoluble  in  either.  The  weight  of  sulphate  of  potash  formed 
proves  the  absence  of  water  in  excess,  and  ol  other  impurities. 
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Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  In  small  doses,  acetate  of  pot* 
ash  is  an  efficient  diuretic;  in  larger  ones,  purgative^  sometimes 
causing  griping.  It  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  most  cases  of  dropsy^  as 
it  acts  upon  both  the  kidneys  and  the  bowels.  It  b  sometimes  used 
as  an  alterative^  in  obstructions  of  the  lioer.  It  should  be  copiously 
diluted  when  given  as  a  diuretic*  In  its  passage  through  the 
stomach  it  is  decomposed,  and  produces  an  alkaline  effect  upon  the 
urine.  It  should  therefore  be  avoided  where  there  is  a  phosphatio 
diathesis. 

Dr.  Grolding  Bird  has  lately  called  the  attention  of  the  profession 
ver^  strongly  to  the  **  depurative  effects  **  of  acetate  of  potash,  to 
which  he  attributes  medicinal  powers  beyond  what  have  usually 
been  imputed  to  this  salt.  He  urges  the  fact  that  it  not  only  in- 
creases the  quantity  of  urine  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  but  abo  the 
amount  of  solid  materials  contained  in  it  This  solid  matter  is 
derived  from  the  transformation  of  the  animal  tissues  into  such  a 
form  of  matter  as  is  capable  of  being  removed  by  the  kidneys,—  the 
grand  organs  for  removing  from  the  system  such  substances  as  are 
aissolved  in  the  blood,  but  are  not  necessary  or  fit  for  the  repair  of 
the  structure  of  the  body.  The  acetic  acid  being  one  which  under- 
goes change  in  the  system  with  great  facility,  he  has  used  it  extent 
sively  in  cases  in  which  there  appears  to  be  a  materiet  morbi  in  the 
body,  which  requires  elimination,  and  rheumatism  is  one  of  them ; 
the  disordered  condition  of  the  urine  and  of  the  other  secretions, 
and  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  dbease,  being  the  indi- 
cations of  this  materies  morbi. 

In  illustration  of  these  views,  and  of  its  practical  efficacy  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  rheumatism^  he  has  recorded  some  cases,  of 
which  the  following  are  representatives.  A  girl,  set.  16 ;  ill  several 
days ;  general  febrile  symptoms ;  all  the  large  joints  swollen,  stiff*, 
and  painful,  and  grating  on  being  moved.  Ordered  acetate  of 
potasb,  gr.  xxv  every  four  hours,  and  Dover^s  powder  at  night. 
On  the  3rd  day  fever  abated ;  ioints  easily  moved  and  without 
pain ;  14th  day,  well  except  weaKness.  Second  case,  woman,  est. 
29 ;  ill  five  days  ;  several  large  joints  exquisitely  tender  and 
swollen ;  general  fever  and  no  sleep  for  several  nights.  Ordered 
acet.  pot.  58S  every  four  hours.  Dover's  powder  at  night ;  3rd  day 
easier ;  then  gradual  steady  improvement  till  the  16th,  when  she 
was  well,  except  some  slight  remaining  stiffness  and  weakness. 
(For  fuller  details  on  this  subject,  see  Bird  on  Urinary  Deposits, 
4th  ed.  ch.  xiv.     Lancet,  Feb.  15,  1851,  p.  177.) 

Ague  is  another  disease  in  which  he  considers  it  to  exert  a  pecu- 
liarly beneficial  influence.  It  frequently  happens  that  persons 
suffer  from  the  effectsof  malaria  without,  however,  ever  experiencing 
a  decided  fit  of  ague ;  but  the  general  health  b  impairea,  the  skin 
is  sallow,  and  the  secretions  are  disordered,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of 
the  disease.    So  abo  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  violence  of  the 

*  See  remarks  prefixed  to  the  list  of  diuretics  in  the  **  Classification 
of  Remedies.'* 
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to  be  cut  short  hj  auinine,  and  yet  the  health  and  natural 
mce  are  not  restored.  In  such  cases  a  slight  circumstance 
Minetimes  cause  a  return  of  the  paroxysms,  or  if  not  the 
Wiltli  atill  suffers  from  what  is  called  **  dumb  ague.**  Now  in  these 
«aM<a  it  is  that  the  acetate  of  potash  is  so  efficacious,  according  to 
Vii  experience ;  and  he  gives  cases  which  show  the  influence  that 
MMrachm  doses,  three  or  four  times  a  daj,  produced  in  remoying 
lilt  morbid  symptoms,  restoring  a  healthy  hue  to  the  skin,  and  even 
te  putting  a  stop  to  paroxysms  of  the  disease. 

*i1ie  influence  of  this  remedy  in  reducing  the  tissues  into  a  form 
<(<«DabIe  of  removal  by  the  kidneys,  is  such,  that  a  patient  was 
feauced  even  to  a  state  of  emaciation  by  the  free  employment  of 
the  acetates,  but  as  soon  as  the  remedy  was  discontinued  he  re- 
gained his  flesh.  Mr.  Hilton,  of  Guy*s  Hospital,  has  employed  it  in 
ganorrhcea  and  gleet^  and  has  reported  cases  in  which  the  disease 
was  removed  without  the  employment  of  any  other  remedy.*  The 
reported  cases  are,  however,  too  few  at  present  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  decided  opinion  upon  its  value  in  these  diseases.  Mr.  Hilton's 
cases  present  no  striking  results  in  the  rapidity  of  relief  obtained, 
or  in  the  permanency  of  the  cure  effected.  The  dose  was  5s8,  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 

Characteristics  as  a  diuretic, —  Efficient;  acts  sometimes  upon 
the  bowels ;  has  an  alkaline  effect  upon  the  urine ;  does  not  lower 
the  pulse,  like  digitalis,  nor  act  upon  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane, as  an  expectorant,  like  squill. 

Dose, —  As  a  diuretic,  3f  to  Xss ;  as  a  purgative,  ^j  ^  5"j* 

Incompatibles, —  The  mmeral  acids;  as  they  decompose  it  and 
evolve  acetic  acid. 

POTASSiE  CHLORAS,  L. 
Chlorate  op  Potash, 

Synonyme,    Oxymuriate  of  Potash. 

Process,  —  Chlorate  of  potash  is  introduced  into  the  Materia 
Medica,  and,  therefore,  no  directions  are  given  by  the  College  for 
its  preparation.  It  is  frequently  made  by  passing  chlorine  through 
a  solution  of  potash,  when  the  following  changes  occur.  -Six  equi- 
valents of  potash  are  acted  upon  by  six  equivalents  of  chlorine, 
and  five  of  them  are  decomposed.  The  five  equivalents  of  potas- 
sium combine  with  five  equivalents  of  chlorine,  and  form  five  equi- 
valents of  chloride  of  potassium ;  whilst  the  five  equivalents  of 
oxygen  separated  from  them  combine  with  the  sixth  equivalent  of 
ohforine  and  form  one  equivalent  of  chloric  acid,  which  combines 
with  the  sixth  equivalent  of  potash  and  forms  one  equivalent  of 
thhrate  of  potash.  Both  these  salts  are  soluble,  and  there  remains, 
therefore,  in  the  solution  a  mixture  of 

1  eq.  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  5  eqs.  of  chloride  of  potassium 

*  Braith.  Retr.  vol  xxii.  p.  332. 
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Materials. 

»«,..pou.h  {»:5v.C™-~ 

6«,..ch!.rio.J»^'-hlo,tr' 
1  eq.  potash 


1  eq.  chloric  add 


Results. 

5  rqs.  chloride 
of  potassium. 

I  eq.  chlorate 
01  potash. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  not  so  soluble  as  chloride  of  potassium,  and 
on  evaporating  the  solution  it  crystallises,  whilst  the  chloride  re- 
mains aissolved. 

Properties, —  Chlorate  of  potash  is  generally  in  small  colourless 
crystals,  which  appear  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  smaller  ones, 
fitted  one  within  the  other.  The  primary  form  is  an  oblique  rhombic 
prism  (Brooke).  It  is  soluble  in  16  times  its  weight  of  cold 
water,  and  in  2^  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  not 
affected  by  the  air,  being  neither  deliquescent  nor  efflorescent. 
When  heated  to  a  temperature  above  660°  F.  (Turner),  it  is  de- 
composed, and  converted  into  chloride  of  potassium,  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen  combined  with  both  the  acid  and  base  being  given  off*. 
This  effect  is  much  facilitated,  by  mixing  the  salt  with  about  a  sixth 
of  its  weight  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  previous  to  the  application 
of  the  heat ;  by  which  means  a  far  lower  temperature  is  sufficient^ 
and  the  gas  escapes  with  much  greater  rapidity. 

When  chlorate  of  potash  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  combustible 
body  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  or  sugar,  and  phosphorus,  and  is 
moistened  with  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  suddenly  decomposed, 
with  the  evolution  of  so  much  heat,  that  the  mixture  takes  fire, 
with  slight  explosion.  Chlorate  of  potash  does  not  produce  a  pre* 
cipitate  when  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  if  it  is 
perfectly  free  from  chloride  of  potassium. 

Composition, —  Chlorate  of  potash  is  anhydrous,  and  consists  of 

1  eq.  potash,  48 ;  1  eq.  chloric  acid,  76=K(),C10* ;  eq.  124. 

Salt  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken, —  Bicarbonate  of  potash.  It 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  effervescence  on  the  addi- 
ticm  of  an  acid;  and  by  the  effect  produced  on  the  addition  of  sul* 
phuric  acid,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  phosphorus,  as  mentioned  above. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  iodate  of  potash  by  exposing  it  to  a 
high  temperature,  and  dissolving  the  remaining  salt.  If  it  were 
iodate  of  potash,  it  will  have  been  converted  into  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, which  will  cause  a  red  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury.  No  precipitate  is  formed  if  the  salt  were  originally 
chlorate  of  potash. 

Characters  and  tests,  —  It  is  dissolved  in  water  ^  the 
solution  throws  down  nothing  on  the  addition  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  It  melts  by  heat,  and  gives  off  nearly  39 
grains  of  oxygen  from  100  at  a  red  heat.  A  few 
minims  of  sulphuric  acid  being  dropped  upon  the  crystals, 
the  salt  becomes  yellow,  next  red,  and  exhales  yellow 
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fumes  of  peroxide  of  chlorine.    It  crackleB  when  rubbed 
(quickly)  with  sulphur. 

The  otkXj  probable  imparity  is  chloride  of  potaMium,  from  im- 
perfect separation  by  crystallisation.  This  is  provided  against  by 
the  nitrate  of  the  silver,  which  produces  no  effect  upon  chlorate 
of  potash,  but  does  upon  chloride  of  potassium.  The  other  tests 
merely  prove  the  nature  of  the  salt. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  Chlorate  of  potash  was  at  one 
time  used  in  phthysis  and  syphilis,  on  the  hypotnetical  supposition 
that  it  might  furnish  oxygen  to  the  system.  It  has  also  been  used 
in  Asiatic  cholera,  but  the  results  of  experience  have  not  esta- 
blii«hed  its  value.  It  has  been  used  in  typhus  feTer,~irhen  the 
skin  is  dusky,  owing  to  the  imperfect  arterialisation  of  the  blood ; 
but  its  good  effects  have  not  been  so  decided  as  to  induce  con- 
fidence, and  it  is  now  seldom  employed  in  either  this  or  any  other 
disease.  Neligan  speaks  of  its  employment  in  canenan  aris^  or 
phagedenic  ulceration  of  the  cheek  in  children,  and  says,  ^in  this 
affection  it  proves  singularly  beneficial.**  Some  cases  in  confirm- 
ation of  this  statement  are  contained  in  Guy*s  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  viL 
p.  331.  Dose  gr.  z  ter  in  die.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  parts 
were  freely  touched  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  at  the  same 
time.  Its  employment  in  the  severest  forms  of  scarlatina  has  been 
highly  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Watson  and  Messrs.  Taynton  and  Williams. 
"  Xii  of  potas.  chloras  are  to  be  dissolved  in  t  Jij  of  hydrochloric 
acid  previously  diluted  with  fjij  of  distilled  water ;  tne  solution 
to  be  kept  in  a  dark  place.  Of  this  solution  f5ij  are  to  be  mixed 
with  a  pint  of  water,  and  a  tablespoon ful  or  two  may  be  taken  fre- 
quently.*' Dr.  Watson  says,  "My  informants  have  stated  that 
whereas  they  formerly  dreaded  to  be  summoned  to  cases  of  that 
disease,  they  now,  having  had  experience  of  the  virtues  of  chlorine  *, 
felt  no  misgivings  in  undertaking  its  treatment.**  It  is  an  impor- 
tant and  valuable  source  for  furnishing  oxygen  to  the  chemist. 

Dose  and  administration,  —  It  has  been  given  in  doses  of  gr.  x 
tojss. 

POTASS^  NITRAS,  L,D.E. 
Nitrate  op  Potash. 

Synonyme.    Nitre.     Saltpetre.     Sal  Prunella. 

Preparation,  —  This  is  another  salt  which  is  included  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  being  found  naturally  in  large  quantities  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  East  Indies  it  effloresces  upon  the 
{ground  in  great  abundance ;  and  it  is  also  found  in  Ceyfon,  and 
in  great  plenty  in  Eastern  Africa.  It  is  manufactured  m  France 
and  Sweden  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  it  is  naturally 

*  Braith.  Retros.  vol.  vi.  p.  46. 
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formed  in  the  soil  of  other  places.  Decayed  leaves,  animal  refuse, 
blood,  oflfal,  &c.,  old  mortar,  feldspar,  and  earth,  are  mixed  together 
in  variable  proportions,  to  form  a  nitre  bed,  which  is  protected 
from  the  weather  bj  a  roof.  This  bed  is  moistened  from  time  to 
time  with  stale  urine,  and  turned  up  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  exposed 
to  the  air.     In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  the  process  is  com- 

?lete,  and  the  bed  is  then  lixiviated  to  obtain  the  soluble  portions, 
'hese  consist  essentially  of  nitrate  of  lime  and  a  little  nitrate  of 
potash,  and  sulphates  and  hydrochlorates.  The  solution  is  filtered 
through  wood  ashes,  which  contain  carbonate  of  potash.  Double 
decomposition  ensues,  and  nitrate  of  potash  passes  through,  whilst 
carbonate  of  lime  remains  on  the  filter.  The  impure  nitre  thus 
obtained  is  purified  by  repeated  solutions  and  evaporations.  The 
source  of  the  nitric  acid  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  is  usually 
attributed  to  the  combination  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  animal  matters 
with  oxygen  from  the  air ;  but  as  this  salt  is  formed  in  some  places 
without  the  presence  of  animal  matters,  these  cannot  be  essential 
to  its  production.  Liebig  imagines  it  to  be  derived  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  ammonia,  always  present  in  the  air,  givine  rise  to  nitric 
acid  and  water.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  stale  urine 
is  advantageously  employed  to  moisten  the  nitre  beds,  which  is  an 
nbundant  source  of  ammonia.  When  purified  saltpetre  is  fused 
and  run  into  moulds,  it  forms  the  opaque  white  balls,  known  as  sal 
prunella. 

Properties,  —  Nitrate  of  potash  forms  white,  striated,  opaque 
crystals,  having  generally  a  six-sided  lengthened  figure,  but  so 
much  broken  as  to  render  it  often  difficult  to  trace  the  form.  The 
primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism.  It  is  soluble  in  four  times 
Its  weight  of  water  at  60^  F.,  and  much  cold  is  produced  during 
the  solution.  It  is  soluble  in  le^s  than  its  own  weight  of  boiling 
water.  It  is  decomposed  by  a  red  heat,  and  gives  off  oxygen,  which 
may  be  readily  and  copiously  obtained  from  this  source.  If  the  heat 
is  continued  too  long,  nitrogen  comes  off,  mixed  with  it.  It  defla- 
grates when  thrown  upon  hot  coals,  and  causes  brilliant  combustion. 
Composition.  —  Nitrate  of  potash  is  an  anhydrous  salt,  but  gene- 
rally contains  some  water  mechanically  combined  with  the  crystals. 
It  consists  of 

1  eq.  potash,  48  ;  1  eq.  nitric  acid,  54=KO,NO*;  eq.  102. 

Salt  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken.  —  It  is  not  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken for  any  other  salt. 

Characters  and  tests, —  It  is  dissolved  by  water; 
from  this  solution  nothing  is  thrown  down  by  chloride 
of  barium  or  nitrate  of  silver.  It  melts  by  heat,  but 
loses  no  weight :  it  gives  up  oxygen  in  a  hot  fire ; 
from  the  remaining  salt,  rubbed  to  powder,  sulphuric 
acid  elicits  nitrous  vapours.  Thrown  upon  burn- 
ing charcoal,  it  deflagrates,  carbonate  of  potash  bein^r 
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left.  From  100  grains^  digested  in  snlphorio  acid^  86 
grains  of  dried  sulphate  of  potash  are  obtuned  by  a  red 
heat. 

Tbe  most  probable  impurities  are  chloride  of  potaamm  and  aal* 
phate  of  potuhf  which  are  indicated  hj  the  chloride  of  barium  and 
nitrate  or  ulver.  The  other  tests  memjr  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
salt. 

Medicinal  properiiet, -^  Refrigermt ;  tedtditfe;  diurHie*  Salt- 
petre lowers  tne  pulse,  dinunishes  the  heat  of  the  skin,  ^bd  ctnici 
an  increased  secretion  of  urine.  In  Terj  Isrge  doaes  it  sooMliiiiea 
disorders  the  stomach,  but  it  maj  be  safelj  gtren  in  much  laiger 

Siantities  than  are  generalljr  necessary,  or  than  are  uauallj  em- 
ojed«  It  does  not  cause  so  much  permanent  depression  as  aoaia 
other  sedatives,  such  as  tartar-emetic  It  has,  however,  oocasioiied 
death  in  one  or  two  instances,  when  taken  to  the  amount  of  an 
ounce  in  a  small  quantitj  of  water ;  which  has  happened  in  conae- 
quence  of  its  being  mistuken  for  Epaom  salts.  When  taken  in  a 
targe  ouantitj  of  fluid,  this  dose,  often  repeated,  does  not  prodoee 
bad  eflfects.*  Though  medical  practitioners  generallj  consider 
thb  salt  to  possess  the  properties  above  stated.  Dr.  Chriatiaon 
doubts  its  value  in  almost  all  these  respects,  and  thinks  it  the  least 
efficient  of  the  remedies  possessing  similar  properties.  When  dis* 
solving  in  water,  it  causes  a  great  degree  of  cold,  and  is  often  used 
for  this  purpose  in  fever  or  strangulated  hernia.  A  bladder,  con- 
taining tour  ounces  of  this  salt,  and  an  equal  weight  of  powdered 
sal  ammoniac,  and  one  or  two  pints  of  water,  is  laid  upon  the  scalp 
or  upon  the  hernia. 

Uses,  —  In  fever,  as  a<  refrigerant  and  sedative  of  the  heart's 
action.  It  should  always  be  given  in  a  considerable  quantitj  of 
water.  Acute  gonorrhcea ;  it  oas  long  been  a  favourite  remedy 
for  abating  the  scalding  of  this  disease,  and  should  be  taken  freely, 
in  a  large  quantity  of  barley  water  or  solution  of  gum  acacia. 
Dropsies;  it  is  thought  to  act  most  beneficially  in  ascites,  but 
there  is  much  doubt  as  to  its  real  value  in  this  class  of  dbease. 
In  hemoptysis  it  is  oflen  useful.  It  has  lately  been  proposed  in 
acvJte  rheumatism,  and  remarkably  good  effects  have  been  attributed 
to  it.  It  is  chiefly  in  France  that  it  has  been  used  in  this  disease. 
M.  Gendrin  and  Dr.  Henry  Bennett  recommend  its  employment 
in  doses  amounting  to  ^ss  in  the  day,  to  begin  with,  to  be  mcreased 
to  5xii  daily,  given  in  a  large  quantity  of  barley  water.  Thus 
emploved,  it  does  not  cause  renal  disease  or  mucous  irritation; 
though  it  does,  if  but  Utile  fluid  is  frivcn.  In  these  doses  it  lowers 
the^  pulse,  promotes  all  the  secretions,  and  the  disease  abates  and 
entireljr  subsides  in  a  few  days.  The  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
thus  tried  were  in  the  Hdpital  de  la  Pitie,  in  Paris.  These  gowi 
effects  are,  however,  denied  inioto  by  Dr.  Monueret,  and  much 

♦  Braithwaite's  Rt'trospcct,  vol.  ix.  p.  26 
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discredited  by  Dr.  Todd.*  I  have  often  seen  it  eive  relief  in  ilie 
dt/spnaa  occasioned  by  emphysema  in  persons  who  are  habitually 
astnmatic ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  in  an  attack  of  spasmodic  asthma. 
It  is  said  to  have  proved  useful  when  given  m  small  doses  in 
incontinence  of  urine^  but  my  own  experience,  on  extensive  trial, 
has  not  confirmed  this  statement.  It  has  been  used  successfully  in 
scurvy  when  other  remedies  could  not  be  obtained,  in  doses  of  one 
drachm  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  vinegar,  from  three  to  eight  times 
a  day.     (Copland's  Diet,  art.  Scuroy^  p.  783.) 

Antidotes,  —  In  accidental  poisoning  by  an  over  dose  of  this  salt, 
opium  and  some  aromatic  must  be  given.  There  is  no  chemical 
antidote. 

IncompcUibles,  —  It  may  be  prescribed  with  anything  except  a 
large  excess  of  tartaric  acid. 

boses  and  administration. —  The  average  dose  is  gr.  viij  or  gr.  z 
for  an  adult;  but,  in  acute  gonorrhoea  and  acute  rheumatism,  it 
id  given  to  the  amount  of  several  drachms  daily.  When  used  in 
large  doses  it  should  be  dissolved  in  much  fluid.  If  intended  for 
the  local  application  of  cold,  three  or  four  ounces,  powdered, 
should  be  put  into  one  or  two  pints  of  cold  water,  contained  in  a 
bladder. 


POTASSiE  SULPHAS,  L.  D.  E. 
Sulphate  op  Potash. 

Synonyme,    Sal  Polychrest 

This  salt  is  now  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica  by  the  London 
College.    The  following  directions  are  given  by  the  Fhs.  Dub. 
and  Ld. : — 
Take  of  the  Salt  left  after  the  dbtillation  of  nitric  acid,  two 

pounds. 
Wnite  marble  (^.),  fresh  slaked  lime  (D*)>  suffi* 

cient. 
Boiling  water,  two  gallons. 
Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  and  add  the  marble  (or  lime)  till 
effervescence  ceases,  and  the  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper. 
Filter ;  and  evaporate  till  a  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface ;  then  set 
aside  to  cool  and  form  crystals. 

The  Dublin  Ph.  desires  a  very  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
potash  to  be  added  previous  to  evaporation,  and  the  liquid  to  be 
agam  filtered,  and  then  neutralised  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  after 
which  it  is  to  be  evaporated. 

Process.  — It  has  been  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  nitric  acid, 
that  the  salt  which  remains  afler  the  distillation  of  the  acid  is 
bisulphate  of  potash.    The  second  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  is, 

*  Braithwaite's  Retrospect,  vol.  ix.  pp.  29.  64.  79. 
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in  thif  process,  neutralised  bj  the  mtrble  or  lime,  whidi  forms  sot- 
phAte  of  lime,  and  is  precipiuted.  FigA.  Fi$,2,  Fig.3. 

Properiie9,  —  Sulpnate  of  potash  occors  in 
small  colourless  crystals,  which  have  a  ver^ 
characteristic  form.  The  primoary  form  is 
a  right  rhombic  prism  (Phillips),  a  rhombic 
oekMcdron  (Mitscherlich),  but  the  utuaL 
form  and  size  are  represented  in^^.  1. 

The  crystals  have  a  remarkably  pointed  appearance,  which  is 
caused  by  the  six  sides  meeting  in  a  point  at  the  apex,  and 
forming  a  six-sided  pyramid.  The  base  is  generally  broken,  but  it 
sometimes  appears  as  if  the  crystal  has  consisted  of  two  pjrramids, 
joined  base  to  base,  as  in  J^s,  2  and  3.  The  sharp  apex  is  occa- 
sionally absent,  and  the  crystal  terminates  in  a  flat  plain,  bounded 
by  six  sides.  Even  when  the  six  sides  cannot  be  distincUy  made 
out,  the  crystal  has  a  sharp-pointed  character,  which  is  generally 
sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  others.  Two  or  more  crystals  are 
not  unfrequently  united  by  their  bases,  so  as  to  form  a  compound 
crystal.  They  are  soluble  in  fifteen  parts  of  cold,  and  in  five 
parts  of  boiling  water,  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  They  are  so 
nard  that  the  edges  are  not  quickly  rubbed  down  ;  friction  alters 
their  form  much  less  than  that  of  most  other  salts,  which  property 
is  made  use  of  for  the  division  of  other  bodies,  and  this  salt  is  an 
ingredient  in  Dover  s  powder  in  order  to  render  the  division  of  the 
ipecacuanha  and  opium  more  perfect.  Sulphate  of  potash  has  a 
slightly  bitter  taste. 

Composition,  —  Sulphate  of  potash  is  anhydrous,  and  consists  of 

1  eq.  potash,  48,  and  1  eq.  sulphuric  acid,  49=KO,SO' ;  eq.  97 ;  or, 
1  eq.  potassium,  40,  and  1  eq.  sulphatoxygen,  57=K,SO^ ;  eq.  97. 

Characters  and  tests,  —  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water;  what  is  thrown  down  from  this  solution  by 
bichloride  of  platinum  is  yellow;  and  by  chloride  of 
barium^  white,  and  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  It  crepitates 
by  heat;  it  melts  at  a  red  heat,  but  loses  no  weight. 
From  100  grains,  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  chloride 
of  barium  and  hydrochloric  acid  being  added,  132 
grains  of  sulphate  of  barytes  are  obtained  when  dried  at 
a  red  heat. 

Sulphate  of  potash  is  not  liable  to  fraudulent  adulteration.  A  few 
jrears  since,  arsenious  acid  was  often  present  accidentaUy,  owing  to 
its  presence  in  the  sulphur  from  which  sulphuric  acid  was  made. 
It  would  be  detected  by  a  yellow  precipitate  being  formed  by  hy- 
drosulphuric  acid. 

Salifor  which  it  may  he  mistaken,  —  Its  form  is  so  characteristic 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  any  other  salt. 

Medicinal  properties, — MUd  laxative.    It  does  not  occasion  heat 
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or  paSn.  Sdtaie  cases  have  been  reported  lately  in  whicli  doses  of 
three  to  six  drachms,  eiven  to  women  recentlj  delivered,  have 
been  followed  by  a  fatal  result ;  but  this  is  so  contrary  to  usual 
experience,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  forbid  the  emfdioyment  of 
the  salt  as  a  laxative. 

Use$, —  *'It  is  employed  with  great  advantage  in  removing  the 
visceral  obstructions  of  children ;  and  when  combined  with  aloes 
or  rhubarb,  I  have  found  it  more  useful  in  jaundice  and  dyspeptic 
complaints  than  the  other  saline  purgatives  **  (ul.  37.  Thomaon), 
In  diarrhoea,  and  hepatic  and  hasmorrnoidal  affections,  it  is  com* 
mended  by  other  writers. 

Characteristics  as  a  purgative, — Mild;  not  offensive  in  taste; 
not  easily  soluble ;  acts  upon  the  liver,  and  removes  viscera 
obstruction?,  especially  in  children. 

Dose  and  administration,  —  Owing  to  its  sparing  solubility,  ft  is 
generally  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  combined  with  rhubarb  or 
aloes.  The  dose,  as  a  deobstruentj  in  visceral  affections,  is  gr.  x  or 
gr.  XV.     As  a  purgative,  5j  to  5iv- 

Incompatibles, — The  only  incompatible  substance  with  which  it 
is  likely  to  be  combined  is  tartaric  acid,  which  forms  the  insoluble 
bitartrate  of  potash. 

Officinal  preparations, — Pulvis  Ipecacuanhs  comp. 


POTASS^  BISULPHAS,  D.  E. 

BiSULPHATE   OF   PoTASH. 

Synonyms.    Sal  Enixmn. 

E,  Take  of  the  residuum  in  the  preparation  of  pure  nitric  acid, 

two  pounds. 
Sulphuric   acid,  seven  fluid  ounces   and  one  fluid 

drachm. 
Boiling  water,  six  pints. 
Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  add  the  acid,  concentrate  the 
solution,  and  set  it  aside  to  cool  and  form  crystals. 

The  Dublin  Ph.  directs  a  second  eq.  of  acid  to  be  added  to 
sulphate  of  potash ;  but  the  preparation  of  the  sulphate  at  first, 
and  then  its  reconversion  into  bisulphate,  increases  the  expense  so 
much,  that  the  plan  is  not  likely  to  be  followed  in  practice. 

Process, —  The  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitric 
acid  is  bisulphate  of  potash.  When  this  is  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  solution  is  allowed  to  crystallise,  it  occasionally  happens 
that  some  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  divided  between  the  water  and 
the  potash,  and  some  sulphate  and  sesquisulphate  of  potash  are 
therefore  mixed  with  the  bisulphate  (Philfips).  In  order  to 
prevent  this,  an  additional  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
previous  to  the  evaporation  of  the  solution. 

Properties, — Bbulphate  of  potash  is  colourless,  very  acid,  and 
bitter,  and  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  sulphate,  re- 
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quiring  onlj  twice  its  weight  at  60^  F.  The  solation  reddens 
litmus  paper,  and  decomposes  carbonated  salts  with  effisrresoence. 
Bj  a  red  heat  the  water  of  cnrstallisation  and  the  second  equira- 
lent  of  acid  are  driven  oflT,  and  sulphate  of  potash  remains.  The 
crjrstab  are  usually  very  small  ana  flattened,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  anj  distinct  figure.  The  primary  form  is  a  righl  rkmMc 
prim, 

Compatition, — Crystallised  bisulphate  of  potash  consists  of 

1  eq.  potash,  48 ;  2  eqs.  sulphuric  acid,  80 ;  2  eqs.  water,  18 

=KO,2SO^,2HO ;  eq.  146. 

Tests  and  aduUeratUnu.  —  It  b  not  liable  to  adulteration. 

Salt*  for  which  bisulphate  of  potash  may  he  mistaken. — It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  it  by  the  mere  appearance  from 
crystals  of  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony.  They  may  be  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  acid  taste  of  the  bisulphate  of  potash,  and  by 
its  action  upon  litmus  paper.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  occasions  an 
orange-red  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  tne  antimonial  salt,  but 
produces  no  such  effect  upon  the  bisulphate  of  potash. 

Medicinal  properties  and  use*. —  Bisulphate  of  potash  is  very 
seldom  used  in  medicine,  but  is  supposed  to  combine  the  effects  of 
sulphuric  acid  with  those  of  a  saline  aperient.  Dr.  Paris  says  that 
it  covers  the  taste  of  rhubarb.  It  may  be  used  in  the  same  cases 
as  sulphate  of  potash.  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  cheap  acid 
for  enervescing  draughts. 

Dose. — Gr.  z  to  5y* 

Incompatibles.  —  Toe  carbonated  alkalies ;  unless  it  is  added  to 
them  in  order  to  produce  effervescence. 


POTASS^  BICHROMAS,  D. 

BiCHBOMATB   OF  POTASH. 

This  salt  is  obtained  by  heating  native  chromite  of  iron  to  red- 
ness with  nitrate  of  potash.  The  nitric  acid  gives  up  oxygen  to 
the  chromous  acid,  and  converts  it  into  chromic  acid,  which  combines 
with  the  potash  of  the  saltpetre  and  forms  chromate  of  potash, 
whibt  the  iron  remains  in  the  form  of  peroxide  of  iron.  The 
chromate  is  then  separated  by  solution  in  water,  and  nitric,  sul- 
phuric, or  acetic  acia  is  mixed  with  it,  which  takes  away  half  the 
potash,  leaving  the  remainder  combined  with  a  double  quantity 
of  chromic  acid,  and  constituting  bichromate  of  potash. 

Characters. — This  salt  is  in  brilliant  red  crystals,  which  are  so 
characteristic  in  their  appearance,  that  when  once  seen  they  are 
not  liable  to  be  mistaken. 

Composition : — 

1  eq.  potash,  48 ;  2  eqs.  chromic  acid,  104=:KO,2CrO^ ;  eq.  152. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Bichromate  of  potash  possesses  verr 
powerful  irritant  properties,  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  much 
used  as  a  medicine,  and  cases  of  poisoning  by  it  are  rare,  although 
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thejr  baye  occurred.  A  man  was  found  dead  in  bed,  baving  taken 
tbis  salt ;  and  bis  deatb  was  attributCKi  to  it.  A  boy  also,  wbo  took 
a  dose  (quantity  not  mentioned),  bad  pain,  vomiting,  dilated  pupils, 
cramps  m  tbe  legs,  and  insensibility,  and  only  recovered  after  a 
lapse  of  four  montbs.* 

U$es,^BichTomBte  of  potasb  is  cbiefly  used  in  calico  printing, 
for  bleacbing  palm  oil,  and  for  yielding  ozysen  wben  beated  witb 
about  its  own  weigbt  of  sulpbunc  acid.  It  is  introduced  into  tbe 
Pbarmacopceia  to  supply  oxygen  in  tbe  process  for  making  vale- 
rianate of  soda,  wbicb  see.  It  bas  lately  been  used  by  Dr.  V  icenti 
of  Paris,  as  a  substitute  for  mercury  in  secondary  syphilis,  and  it  is 
said  **  witb  mucb  success ;  **  but  from  tbe  report  it  appears  tbat  tbe 
remedy  was  taken  for  tbree  montbs,  and  tbe  patient  '*  was  tben 
quite  well  of  a  very  intense  attack  of  iritis,  accompanied  by  otber 
sypbiiitic  symptoms,  wbicb  bad  almost  blinded  bim.  f  But  recovery 
from  sypbiiitic  iritis  is  no  great  proof  of  tbe  efficacy  of  a  medicine, 
wbicb  bas  been  tbree  montbs  in  effecting  tbe  cure. 
^   Dose. — ^Yicenti  gave  gr.  \  nigbt  and  morning. 

POTASSJE  TARTRAS,  L.  D.  E. 
Tartrate  op  Potash. 

Synonyme,    Soluble  Tartar. 

Tbe  London  Pb.  does  not  give  any  directions  for  making  tbia 
salt,  wbicb  is  placed  in  tbe  Materia  Miedica. 

Take  of  Bitartrate  of  notasb,  powdered,  tbree  pounds  (-E^*)*  ^^^ 
pounds  (2).). 
Carbonate  of  potasb,  sixteen  ounces,  or  a  sufficiency. 
Boiling  water,  six  pints. 
Dissolve  tbe  carbonate  in  tne  water ;  add  tbe  bitartrate  till  tbe 
liquor  is  neutralised  ;  boil  and  filter.     Concentrate  tbe  liquor,  till 
a  pellicle  forms  on  its  surface,  and  tben  set  aside  to  cool  and  crys- 
tallise.   Tbe  residual  liquor  will  yield  more  crystals  by  further 
concentration  and  cooling. 

Process.  —  Tbe  nature  and  composition  of  both  tbe  salts  em- 
ployed in  tbis  case  are  stated  under  their  respective  beads.  Wben 
they  are  boiled  together,  the  bitartrate  of  potasb  loses  one  of  its 
equivalents  of  acid,  which  combines  with  tbe  potasb  of  tbe  car- 
bonate, and  forms  tartrate  of  potash :  at  tbe  same  time,  the  car- 
bonic acid  escapes  with  effervescence. 


1  eq.  carbonate 
of  potash 

1  eq.  bitartrate 
potash 


Material!. 

carbonic  acid 

potash 

tartaric  acid 
tartaric  acid 
potasb 


Aiwenau 

ri  eq. 
Lleq. 


Retulti. 
1  eq.  carbonic  acid  /  • 

- 1  eq.  tartrate  of  potash. 

1  eq.  tartrate  of  potash. 


*  Taylor,  Med.  Jurisp.  4th  edit  p.  124. 
f  Braith.  Retros.  vol  xxv.  p.  34B. 
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POTASS^  BITARTRAS,  L.D.E. 

BiTABTRATK  OF  PoTASH. 
Synonyme,    Cream  of  Tartar. 

Remarks.  —  This  salt  is  not  prepared  artificially  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  is  therefore  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica.  It  exists 
naturally  in  wines  made  from  the  juice  of  grapes,  and  being  almost 
insoluble  in  diluted  alcohol,  is  slowly  deposited  upon  the  sides  of 
the  cask,  mixed  with  some  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  wine, 
and  constitutes  the  crust ;  in  this  impure  state,  it  is  called  tcaiar^ 
but  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallised,  it  is  colour^ 
less,  and  is  termed  cream  of  tartar.  It  is  the  gradual  separation  of 
this  ingredient  which  occasions  the  great  improvement  in  the  flavour 
of  wine  during  the  first  two  or  three  years ;  and  the  presence  of 
this  slightly  soluble  acid  salt  constitutes  the  grand  dinerence  be- 
tween the  juice  of  the  grape  and  the  juices  of  other  fruits  from 
which  wines  can  be  obtained  by  fermentation.     (See  Wines.) 

Properties,  —  Bi  tartrate  uf  potash  is  usually  seen  as  a  white 
powder,  but  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals,  which  are 
generally  separate,  but  frequently  adhere  together  in  a  cluster  of 
numerous  small  crystals.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  any  distinct 
regular  figure,  though  i\it\T  primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism,. 
They  are  colourless  and  generally  transparent,  owing  to  their  hard* 
ness,  which  prevents  their  angles  from  being  broken  or  powdered 
by  an  ordinary  degree  of  friction.  They  are  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  requiring  sixty  parts  of  cold,  or  fourteen  parts  of  boiling 
water  for  their  solution,  which  has  a  strongly  acid  flavour,  reddens 
litmus  paper,  and  decomposes  the  carbonated  alkalies  with  efier- 
vescence.  By  a  red  heat  the  salt  is  decomposed,  and  the  acid  con- 
verted partly  into  charcoal,  and  partly  into  cai'bonic  acid.  It  is 
this  property  which  causes  it  to  be  employed  for  making  the  black 
flux  used  in  reducing  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

Composition,  —  Bitartrate  of  potash  consists  of 

1  eq.  potash,  48  ;  2  eqs.  tartaric  acid,  66x2,  132  ;  1  eq.  water,  9 

=K0,2T,H0;  eq.  189. 

Characters  and  tests,  —  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water;  the  solution  reddens  litmus  paper.  It  is  con- 
verted into  carbonate  of  potash  by  a  red  heat. 

E.  40  grains  in  solution  are  neutralised  by  30  grains  of  crystal- 
lised carbonate  of  soda ;  and  when  then  precipitated  by  70  grains  of 
nitrate  of  lead,  the  liquid  remains  precipitable  by  more  of  the  test. 

It  is  not  liable  to  accidental  adulteration,  but  it  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  alum,  and  sometimes  with  bisulphate  of  potash. 
If  chloride  of  barium  throws  down  a  precipitate  insoluble  in 
boiling  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  shows  the  presence  of  a  sulphate  ;  and 
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Process.  —  When  iodine  and  iron  wire,  or  filings,  are  heated  to* 
eether  in  water,  they  combine,  and,  though  both  separately  inso- 
luble, they  form  a  compound  which  is  reading  dissolved  by  the  water ; 
and  the  mixture,  from  being  opaque  and  muddy,  becomes  clear 
and  transparent.  When  quickly  filtered,  the  solution  which  passes 
through  has,  at  first,  a  very  pale  greenish  tint;  but  this  quickly 
disappears  on  exposure  to  the  air,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  iron 
becomes  converted  into  sesquioxide,  and  falls  as  a  brown  precipi- 
tate, and  the  iodine  is  set  at  liberty,  and  is  diifused  through  the 
water.  When  the  quantity  of  the  materials  is  large,  considerable 
heat  is  evolved  ;  and,  even  if  used  in  small  quantity,  the  heat  em- 
ployed to  promote  the  combination  causes  the  iodine  to  be  rapidly 
sublimed  and  condensed  in  the  neck  of  the  fiask,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operation,  even  at  a  temperature  much  below  100^  F.; 
the  presence  of  the  water  employed  in  the  process  does  not  pre-* 
vent  the  volatilisation  of  the  iodine.  A  considerable  excess  of  iron 
should  be  present  to  insure  the  complete  combination  of  the  whole 
of  the  iodine.  This  is  the  first  part  of  the  process.  In  the  second, 
carbonate  of  potash  is  added  in  exact  atomic  proportion,  or  in  very 
slight  excess ;  this  decomposes  the  iodide  of  iron  first  formed.  The 
potassium  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  combines  with  the  iodine, 
forming  iodide  of  potassium,  which  remains  in  solution,  and  the 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  set  free,  combine  with  the  iron  and  form 
carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  precipitated,  and  separated  by  filtration. 
The  solution  is  next  evaporated  until  crystals  are  formed. 

Material!.  Results. 

Iodide  of  r  Iodine ylodide  of  potassium. 

iron     -\lron Oxide  of  iron/ 

P^        ^  Carbonic  acid Carbonate  of  iron  / 

If  the  carbonate  of  potash  has  been  added  in  excess,  it  will  be 
present  in  the  solution,  and  the  iodide  will  be  so  far  adulterated. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  some  manufacturers  neutralise  the  excess 
of  carbonate,  by  the  addition  of  hydriodic  acid,  which  forms  iodide 
of  potassium  and  water,  with  escape  of  carbonic  acid.  The  hydri- 
odic acid  is  obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
iodine  diffused  in  water ;  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  iodine, 
and  the  sulphur  is  precipitated. 

Material*.  Resultf. 

Carbonate     f  ^^^'^^^^  **^^^ Carbonic  acid  gas  / , 

orpoushj  Potash  {O^-^- 

Hydriodic     t  Hydrogen --^ 

acid        -  \  Iodine  — — ■ Hirers.  Iodide  of  potassium. 

Iodide  of  potassium  may  be  made  by  adding  iodine  to  liquor 
potassae,  until  the  solution  acquires  a  nlight  brown  tint.    By  this 


Water. 
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process,  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodato  of  potaah  an  lbmed«  as  is 
explained  at  lengtb  under  Cblobatb  op  FoTAaH,  p.  M}^  all  tkat 
is  necessary  being  to  substitute  iodine  whererer  dUorine  is  men- 
tioned in  that  article.  The  crystalliaed  mixture  ia  then  to  be 
heated  to  low  redness,  bj  which  the  iodate  of  potash  ia  decomposed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  driven  off,  leaving  pure  iodide  of  po- 
tassium. The  obiections  to  this  method  are,  the  ezpenae  of  lienor 
potanse,  and  the  liability  to  lose  a  portion  of  iodide  of  potaasinm, 
which  is  sometimes  volatilised  at  the  temperature  employed  Ibr  de- 
composing tlie  iodate.  This,  which  is  the  moat  seriooa  objeotion, 
may  be  obviated  by  mixing  a  sixth  or  tenth  part  of  binoaude  of 
manganese  with  the  salts,  previous  to  headng  them.  It  has  the 
property  of  causing  the  quick  evolution  of  the  oxygea  at  a  mud 
lower  temperature  than  is  otherwise  requisite,  and  it  does  not  itsdf 
imdergo  any  change,  and  loss  by  volatilisation  is  thua  prevented. 
The  iodide  of  potassium  mav  then  be  dissolved,  and  the  aolutioii, 
afler  filtration,  evaporated  tUl  crystab  form.  The  mangaiieae  maf 
be  dried  and  use<l  aprain. 

Properties, —  Iodide  of  potassium  is  odourless,  or  haa  a  tUgki 
yellow  tinge,  owing  to  a  little  uncombined  iodine.  It  ia  odourlessi 
or  lis:}  a  faint  smdl  from  the  same  cause;  its  taste  is  sharp,  not  very 
different  fn>m  that  of  common  salt ;  but  it  produces  a  disagreeable 
impression  upon  the  throat,  and  sometimes  excites  an  immediate 
slight  flow  of  iialiva.  It  crystallises  in  cubes,  which  may  sometimes 
be  found  perfect ;  but  the  crystals  generally  resemble  a  number  of 
smull  hollow  cubes,  fitteil  one  within  the  other,  which  give  a  gene- 
rally cubical  ^gurc  to  the  entire  crvstal,  though  with  irreguhu-ities 
which  prevent  its  being  smooth.  When  pure,  it  remains  dry  in  a 
dry  atmosphere,  but  attracts  moisture  if  exposed  to  damp  air.  It 
cunnot  be  culled  dvUqnescent ;  if  it  is,  the  presence  of  carbonate  of 

I)otush  is  to  be  suspected.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  reauiring 
ess  than  its  own  weight  of  boiling,  and  about  its  own  weight  of 
cold  water  for  solution  :  it  is  also  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  it 
should  be  boiled  in  order  to  effect  its  (]uick  solution.  When  the 
solution  cools,  it  remains  dissolved,  but  it  does  not  readily  dissolve 
in  cold  alcohol.  When  heated,  it  decrepitates,  owing  to  adhering 
moisture;  and  at  a  full  red  heat  it  volatilises  unchanged.  Solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  iodine, 
and  rendering  it  soluble  in  water. 

Composition, —  Iodide  of  potassium  consists  of 

1  eq.  iodine,  126  ;  1  eq.  potassium,  40=  RI ;  eq.  166. 

If  water  is  present,  or  the  salt  is  in  solution,  the  water  is  supposed, 
by  some  chemists,  to  be  decomposed  ;  the  hydrogen  combines  with 
the  iodine,  forming  hydriodic  acid,  and  the  oxygen  combines  with 
the  potassium,  forming  potash.  These,  united,  form  hydriodate  of 
potash,  the  name  formerly  applied  to  it,  and  still  used  by  some 
practitioners.     It  then  consists  of 

1  eq.  hydriodic  acid,  III,  127  ;  1  eq.  potash,  KO,  48=KO,HI; 

eq.  175. 
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Characters  and  tests.  —  It  is  dissolved  in  6  or  8  parts 
of  rectified  spirit ;  abundantly,  in  water.  The  watery 
solution  changes  the  colour  of  turmeric  brown,  either 
not  at  all^  or  in  a  very  slight  degree ;  it  does  not  change 
the  colour  of  litmus :  it  becomes  blue  when  nitric  acid 
and  (cold)  starch  are  added  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  not 
coloured  by  tartaric  acid  added  with  starch.  What  is 
thrown  down  from  the  same  (watery  solution)  by  ace- 
tate of  lead,  is  yellow,  and  is  dissolved  by  boiling  water; 
but  it  throws  down  nothing  on  the  addition  of  lime- 
water  or  chloride  of  barium  (or  becomes  merely  hazy, 
E.y  Further,  if  what  is  thrown  down  by  nitrate  of 
silver  is  digested  in  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
nitric  acid  is  afterwards  added  (in  excess)  to  the  strained 
liquid,  nothing  is  thrown  down  from  it  (or  it  is  rendered 
merely  hazy,  E.y  From  100  grains  dissolved  in  water, 
141  grains  of  iodide  of  silver  are  thrown  down,  on- the 
addition  of  nitrate  of  silver. 


The  most  likely  impurity  is  carbonate  of  potash,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  added  in  excess  in  making  the  iodide  of  potassium ;  it 
18,  in  fact,  generally  in  slight  excess,  as  the  iodide  is  less  liable  to 
spontaneous  decomposition  when  this  is  the  case.  A  $UgM  excess, 
therefore,  of  carbonate  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  adulteration ; 
and  it  will  be  indicated  by  a  haziness  or  slight  precipitate,  on  the 
addition  of  lime-water,  or  of  nitrate  or  chloride  of  barium  ;  if  the 
precipitate  is  considerable,  it  shows  a  careless  or  fraudulent  adul- 
teration. Sulphate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium  may  be 
present  from  impure  carbonate  of  potash  having  been  used ;  the 
barytes  detects  the  former  by  causing  a  precipitate  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid.  Nitrate  of  silver  causes  a  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver, 
which  is  not  soluble  in  solution  of  ammonia;  if  any  chloride  is 
present,  it  is  precipitated  as  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in 
ammonia ;  and  when  nitric  acid  is  added  in  excess  to  this  solution,  it 
neutralises  the  ammonia,  and  the  chloride  of  stiver  is  again  thrown 
down.  The  full  weight  of  141  grains  of  iodide  of  silver  proves  the 
whole  salt  to  have  been  iodide  of  potassium.  If  any  iodate  of 
potash  is  present,  it  is  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid,  or  the  solution 
becomes  blue  on  the  addition  of  starch. 

The  other  t«sts  given  merely  prove  the  presence  of  iodine.  It 
is  essential  that  the  solution  of  starch  should  be  cold,  as  no  blue 
colour  is  produced  by  iodine  and  warm  starch.  Iodine  only  pro- 
duces the  blue  colour  when  uncombined  with  any  other  body,  and 
therefore  the  nitric  acid  is  added  with  the  starch  in  order  to 
remove  the  potassium  and  set  the  iodine  free. 
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lODDOUM. 

loDiHB.    J^mb.L    £q.  126.    Sp.gr.  5-4. 

Remarks. —  Iodine  is  obuined  from  kelp,  which  contains  a  small 
portion  of  iodide  of  sodium  combined  with  carbonate  and  sulphate 
of  soda.  These  are  separated  bj  solution,  eraporation,  and  crystal- 
lisadon ;  and  the  residual  liquor  called  iodine  Iej»  or  mother-bquor, 
has  a  dsrk-brown  colour,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the  iodide  in 
solution.  To  this  liquor,  sulphuric  acid  is  added  in  slight  excess, 
bj  which  means  carbonic  and  hjdrosulphuric  acid  gases  escape, 
and  sulphur  is  precipitated ;  the  liquor  is  now  put  into  a  leaden 
retort,  and  heated  in  company  with  binoxide  of  manganese ;  the 
iodine  is  set  free  and  is  distilled  with  aqueous  yapour  and  collected 
in  a  glass  receiver.  Sometimes  chlorine,  from  a  separate  retort,  is 
transmitted  through  the  solution,  and  the  iodine  is  volatilised  bj 
heat,  as  aboTC.  If  chlorine  is  employed,  it  combines  with  the 
sodium,  and  forms  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  iodine  is  set  free. 
If  the  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  are  emplojed,  the  acid  com- 
bines with  the  manganese  and  one  equivalent  of  oxjgen  to  form 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese;  the  second  eiquiyalent  of 
oxygen  forms  soda  with  the  sodium,  and  the  iodine  is  set  free. 

Materials.  Resolu. 

1  eq.  Iodide  of  C I  rq.  lodire 1  eq.  iodine/. 


1  eq. bhioxideof  C  1  rq.  oxf f«-n "-^  1  eq. woAh-^^^\  cq.  solphate  cf  soda. 

mangaiiece    •  I  1  eq.  oxide  of  mang 
S  eq*.  tulphailc  CI  eq.  fulphuricadd 


•odiun  -I  I  eq.  sodiinii' 

manfxn^ie 
eadd.        — 
acid      -       -  II  eq.  tuiphuncadd ^li^x^  1  eq.  talphUa  ofmangaiiMe. 

In  addition  to  sea- weeds,  in  which  iodine  is  always  present  in 
considerable  quantity,  M.  Chatin  has  proved  that  it  is  also  always 
present  in  nearly  every  species  of  aquatic  plant  (in  all,  indeed, 
which  he  examined),  whilst  it  is  either  entirely  absent,  or  cannot 
yet  be  discovered,  in  land  plants.  He  finds,  also,  that  whilst 
plants  growing  in  running  streams,  or  large  bodies  of  water,  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  rich  in  it,  the  same  plants  growing  in 
stagnant  water,  or  in  small  pools,  though  still  containinff  some, 
are  very  poor  in  it.  The  iodine  exists  in  the  form  of  iodides, 
and  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  soil  through  which  the  water 
runs,  which  accounts  for  the  greater  quantity  found  in  plants 
in  situations  where  the  water  is  abundant  or  frequently  changed  than 
in  stagnant  pools,  the  water  in  which  is  soon  exhausted  of  its  iodine. 

This  interesting  discovery  helps  to  expLun  the  acknowledged 
benefit  derived  firom  water-cresses  and  other  water  plants,  in 
scrofulous  and  tubercular  affections,  and  also  accounts  for  the 
greater  wholesomeness  of  these  plants  when  growing  in  running 
than  in  stagnant  water.* 

Propertiet. — Iodine  is  a  dark-coloured  solid,  which  is  volatile, 
even  at  common  temperatures;  it  rises  rapidly  in  vapour  at 
347^  F. ;  and,  if  water  is  present,  I  have  found  it  quickly  vola- 

*  Pharm  Jour.  Aug.  1850. 
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tilis3d  at  a  beat  below  100^  F.  Its  vapour  bas  a  ricb  violet 
colour,  from  wbicb  it  takes  its  name  ('Icu^iic,  violet-coloured). 
It  is  remarkable  tbat  its  sp.  jp^.  is  so  differentlj  stated  bj  different 
authors.  Thomson  found  it  to  be  3*08;  Gaj  Lussac,  whose 
statement  is  generally  adopted,  4*9;  and  my  own  experiments 
showed  it  to  be  5'4*  It  is  generally  seen  m  small  crystalline 
scales,  which  have  a  shining  metallic  appearance.  Iodine  requires 
7000  times  its  weight  of  water  for  solution,  yet  it  commumcates 
a  deep  brown  colour,  and  a  perceptible  taste,  to  the  solution.  Its 
taste  and  odour  are  very  peculiar  and  offensive. 

The  addition  of  iodide  of  potassium  makes  it  readily  soluble  in 
water.  It  is  soluble  in  about  twelve  times  its  weight  of  alcohol, 
and  ether  also  dissolves  it  freely ;  it  is  precipitated  from  its  solu* 
tion  in  either  by  the  addition  of  water.  It  acts  energetically  upon 
most  metals,  combining  with  them  on  mere  contact,  and  forming 
compounds,  some  of  wnich  are  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  water. 
It  bleaches  organic  colours,  but  much  less  powerfully  than  chlorine 
or  bromine. 

Characters  and  tests,  —  Black ;  of  a  metallic  lustre ; 
it  resembles  chlorine  in  odour.  It  melts  at  first,  on  the 
application  of  heat^  and  is  then  sublimed  in  yiolet 
vapours.  It  is  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit ;  this  solu- 
tion affects  starch  with  a  blue  colour.  39  grains 
of  iodine,  dissolved  by  a  gentle  heat,  in  3  ounces  of 
water,  with  9  grains  of  lime,  produce  a  solution  of  a 
yellow  or  brownish  colour ; 

E,  But  the  solution  is  colourless,  if  there  be  above  2  per  cent, 
of  water  or  other  adulteration. 

The  most  probable  adulteration,  and  the  only  one  against  which 
the  Pharmacopoeias  provide  a  test,  is  the  presence  of  moisture, 
which  is  almost  always  present  in  small  quantities. 

When  iodine  is  boilea  with  lime,  they  are  converted  into  iodide 
of  calcium  and  iodate  of  lime,  both  of  which  are  colourless; 
39  grains  of  iodine  is  rather  more  than  sufficient  to  combine  with 
9  grains  of  lime,  and  the  excess,  though  very  slight,  is  sufficient 
to  colour  the  water.  If  it  contains  2  ner  cent,  of  mobture  or 
other  adulteration,  there  is  no  excess  ot  iodine,  and  the  solution 
is  colourless. 

Medicinal  properties, —  These  are  so  numerous,  and,  in  some 
respects,  so  contradictory,  that  it  is  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  men- 
tion them  all.  Iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  so  closely  resemble 
each  other,  that  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  speak  of  both  at  the 
same  time.  In  large  doses,  iodine  acts  as  an  irritant  poison,  causing 
pain,  vomiting,  purging,  and  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  irritant  poi- 

*  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  Nov.  15.  1844. 
P  P 
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■onkiff.  ^  Besides  the  osnal  mns  of  rafjawmatian,  in  the  dead  bod^ 
there  is  general!/  found  a  numoer  of  small,  oran^  coloiuned,  eroded 
ipota  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  &e»  or»  ^  the  #ooq^ 
two  drachms  are  sufficient  to  cause  death  **  (Cftrurfuoa).  Iodide 
of  potassium  acts  much  less  Tiolentlj,  and  h^  been  tajc^i  in  doaas 
amounting  to  several  drachms  in  the  daj,  without  Lansing  anj  in- 
convenieuce  (EUiotson).  In  medicinal  doaea,  both  iodine  and  iodide 
of  potassium  possess  a  remarkable  influence  in  causing  the  dirni- 
nution  or  removal  of  enlarged  Tisceral  and  lymphatic  orgaQa» 
indurated  and  thickened  membranes  (e.  g,  periortenm),  and  ewjen 
of  some  natural  organs  and  tissues.  Hiej  also  produce  aaore 
benefit  in  the  yarioas  forms  of  scrofula,  than  anj  other  known 
remedy;  and  the  raoiciitj  with  which  syphilitic  ecthyma  and 
rupious  ulcers  heal  and  disappear  under  their  use,  is  often  astonish- 
ing. They  are  said  generally  to  increase  the  secretion  of  urine, 
and  their  presence  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  of  patients  takimg 
them,  by  the  blue  colour  produced  on  the  addition  of  cold  solu- 
tion of  starch,  and  one  or  two  drops  of  nitric  acid.  The  iodine 
appears  very  quickly  in  the  urine.  I  have  never  detected  it  after  a 
single  dose,  but  have  rarely  failed  in  doing  so  after  a  second  dose 
of  four  ^ains  of  iodide  of  potassium  ;  I  have  only  once  fkileil  in 
recognising  its  presence  after  the  fourth  dose,  and  in  that  case  it 
appeared  afler  taking  the  fif^h.  Its  detection  is  extremely  easy  : 
if  a  few  drops  of  the  urine  are  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
cold  solution  of  starch,  the  addition  of  a  single  drop  of  mtrio 
acid  throws  down  a  deep  blue  precipitate.  I  could  not  discover 
a  trace  of  iodine  in  the  saliva  of^  a  patient  who  had  been  copiously 
salivated  by  iodide  of  potassium.  They  generally  cause  some 
degree  of  dryness  of  the  skin  ;  and  whilst  in  some  cases  they  occa- 
sion diminution  of  appetite,  dryness  of  tongue,  and  loss  of  flesh ; 
in  others  they  produce  an  opposite  eflect,  and  the  patient  gains 
flesh,  and  the  appetite  improves.  Mr.  Key  has  remarked  that 
they  check  the  progress  of  phagedenic  ulceration  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  and  dispose  the  ulcers  to  heal.  Their  action  upon 
the  uterus  \a  matter  of  considerable  doubt ;  some  thinking  them 
emmenagogue,  whilst  others  have  failed  to  perceive  any  change 
in  the  uterine  secretion  under  their  employment.  I  have  A>und 
iodide  of  potassium  and  extract  of  conium  with  compound  ex- 
tract of  colocynth,  given  in  the  intervals  between  the  menstrual 
periods,  followed  by  increased  secretion  and  diminished  pain  m 
Some  cases  of  dysmenorrhcea,  and  scanty  secretion ;  but  those  who 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  iodide  will  attribute  Uiis  result  to  the 
anodyne  and  purgative.  When  long  continued,  they  produce  a 
peculiar  condition  termed  iodiinny  characterised  by  giddiness ;  loss 
hf  appetite,  of  flesh,  and  of  strength ;  pain  in  the  stomach ;  and 
a  peculiar  dusky  colour  of  the  skin ;  increased  secretion  of  urine ; 
cold,  clammy  sweats ;  and  dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose.  This  state  ceases  when  the  administration  of  the  drug  is 
discontinued. 

The  efficacy  of  both  is  increased  by  their  being  combined,  for 
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the  iodine  loees  some  of  its  local  irritating  properties,  and  the  iodide 
acquires  increased  energy.  Dr.  O^Shaagfanessy  has  proved  that 
iodine  is  quickly  conyerted  into  hydriodic  add  in  the  stomach,  aitd, 
as  such,  is  voided  in  the  urine. 

When  applied  lociAly,  in  a  concentrated  form,  iodine  acts  as  a 
powerful  irritant,  discolouring  the  skin,  and  causing  severe  burning 
pain  which  continues  for  ten  or  fifleen  minutes ;  the  cntacle  cracks 
and  separates  in  a  day  or  two,  and  leaves  the  skin  tender.  I  never 
but  once  saw  it  produce  a  sore,  and  I  have  applied  a  concentrated 
solution  as  a  counter-irritant  very  frequently  indeed.  Iodide  of 
potassium  does  not  occasion  so  much  local  irritation  as  iodine,  but 
DOth  produce  constitutional  effects  almost  as  quickly  when  applied 
to  the  skin,  as  when  administered  internally. 

Objectionable  effects  produced  by  iodine, —  Salivation  has  been 
noticed  occasionally,  but  rarely.  Some  habits  are  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible of  its  influence,  and  the  state  of  iodism  is  so  quickly  induced 
as  to  prevent  the  continued  use  of  the  medicine.  Absorption  of  the 
mamma  has  been  noticed  in  a  few  instances ;  and  also  absorption  of 
the  testicle.  When  less  frequently  employed  than  at  present,  these 
last  effects  were  spoken  of  as  if  common,  and  excited  some  appre- 
hension when  the  remedy  was  continued  for  a  length  of  tmie. 
These  fears  were,  however,  unnecessary.  Such  cases  have  un- 
doubtedly occurred,  but  they  are  verjr  rare;  I  only  know  one 
instance  m  which  absorption  of  the  testicle  was  commencing ;  but 
the  discontinunnce  of  the  medicine  prevented  its  proceeding  fur- 
ther. Pereira  has  not  noticed  it  in  any  case,  and  other  writers 
speak  of  it  as  bein<^  very  uncommon.  Dr.  Lawrie  has  recoi'ded 
three  cases,  in  which  small  quantities  of  iodine  caused  great 
dyspncea  resembling  spasmodic  croup,  two  of  which  terminated 
fatally  in  a  few  hours,  with  cedema  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx,  rima  glottidis,  and  epiglottis.^  Dryness  of  the  throat 
is  often  noticed. 

Differences  between  mercury  and  iodine*  —  Iodine  is  most  bene- 
ficial in  strumous  habits,  in  which  mercury  is  almost  uniformly 
injurious.  Mercury  increases  the  secretions  generally,  and  espe- 
cially the  salivary  one,  more  uniformly  than  iodine,  which  some- 
times produces  no  appreciable  eflfect  upon  them.  Iodine  acts  more 
decidedly  than  mercury  upon  the  viticeral  and  glandular  organs, 
especially  upon  the  thyroid  gland  {Pereira)  \  but  mercury  acts 
more  efficiently  upon  newly  formed  tissues  in  causing  their  aosorp- 
tion  ;  hence  iodine  is  employed  for  the  cure  of  a  bronchocele,  but 
mercury  is  given  to  remove  the  freshly  deposited  lymph  upon  the 
iris,  in  iritis. 

Uses. —  Iodine  and  its  compounds  have  been  used  in  nearly 
every  known  disease ;  for  when  all  likely  means  have  failed  in  any 
case,  recourse  has  then  been  had  to  iodide  of  potassium.  I  pro- 
pose only  to  name  the  most  important  diseases  in  which  it  has  been 

employed. 

•  London  Med.  Goz.  vol  xxvL  p.  589, 
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Bromehocele. — Ko  oUier  remedy  basbeen  so  efficadous  In  thii 
^aease.  It  is jpven  intemallj,  and  is  also  applied  extemaUj  upon 
the  tumour.  It  frequently  recpires  perseTerance  for  many  months 
to  effect  a  cure,  and  it  often  fails  entirely.  If  the  tumour  is  pain- 
ful and  tender,  leeches  and  other  local  antipHogistics  must  be  em- 
ployed, before  commencing  with  iodine.  I  have  seen  two  immense 
oronchoceles  in  men,  reduced  in  a  few  weeks  to  very  moderate 
dimensions  by  the  emplojrment  of  a  small  seton,  which  was  constantly 
drened  with  the  ointment  of  iodide  of  potasnum,  whilst  the  patient 
tack  at  the  same  time  small  doses  of  the  salt  internally.  In  setting 
the  seton  I  used  merely  a  straight  flat  sewing-up  needle,  to  ayoid 
the  rii^  of  wounding  any  of  the  enlarged  vessels  in  the  tumour. 
The  seton,  therefore,  only  consisted  of  three  or  four  threads  of  silk. 

Scrofida, — Scarcely  any  form  of  thb  disease  is  not  benefited  by 
it.  It  may  be  given  to  disperse  enlarged  lymphatics,  And  to  pro* 
mote  the  healing  of  strumous  ulcers;  and  even  when  the  bones 
are  affected,  the  remedy  often  produces  excellent  effects. 

Seamdanf  sjfpkilis, — Its  ^ood  effects  are  not  more  manifest  in 
any  disease  than  in  syphilitic  ecthymatous  and  rupious  eruptions. 
It  does  not  produce  so  much  benefit  in  the  scaly  eruptions,  to  which 
mercury  is,  generally,  more  applicable.  Inflammation  of  die  bones, 
and  hard  periosteal  nodes,  have  also  been  removed  under  its  use. 

Enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen  have  been  removed  by  it ; 
and  Dr.  Ash  well  has  published  some  interesting  cases  in  the  1st 
No.  of  the  Guy*s  Hospital  Reports,  in  which  it  was  successful  in 
dispeising  hard  tumours  and  mdmration  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 
Hard  tumours  in  the  body  of  thb  organ  are  little  or  not  at  all 
under  its  influence.  Beside  \U  internal  administration,  he  applies 
about  a  drachm  of  an  ointment,  half  the  strength  of  the  officinal 
unguent,  iodinii  comp.,  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus  every  night, 
by  means  of  the  finger  or  a  camel*s  hair  pencil,  which  should  be 
rubbed  upon  it  for  ten  minutes. 

Chronic  mammary  tumour  of  Sir  A.  Cooper. — Pereira  mentions 
having  seen  it  useful  in  these  cases. 

Diseased  testicle,  —  I  have  seen,  in  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  a  testicle 
which  had  been  condemned  to  amputation,  having  every  symptom 
of  malignant  disease,  and  which  weighed  about  a  pound,  reduced  in 
the  course  of  a  month  to  a  size  not  larger  than  double  that  of  a 
healthy  testicle,  by  the  internal  and  local  employment  of  iodine 
and  iodide  of  potassium. 

Hydrocele, — A  drachm  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  in  four 
or  five  ounces  of  water,  has  been  used  as  an  injection  for  the  cure 
of  hydrocele,  after  tapping ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  any 
advantage  over  the  injections  in  common  use ;  and,  in  a  case  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Key,  it  caused  intense  pain,  which  continued  for 
two  or  three  hours.  It  has  also  been  used  as  an  injection  into  the 
peritoneum  and  pleura  after  tapping  for  dropsy  or  empyema,  but  the 
results  have  generally  been  fatal  or  highly  unfavourable. 

Acute  rheumatism,  —  I  have  given  it,  sJong  with  quinine,  in  several 
cases  of  this  dbease,  almost  from  the  commencement  (within,  at 
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any  rate,  two  or  three  dajs),  and  the  recoyeries  hare  been  mnch 
more  rapid  than  usual ;  but  I  have  not  fully  satisfied  myself  jet,  how 
much  of  the  advantage  has  been  owing  to  the  quinme,  and  hoir 
much  to  the  iodine.  (See  QuiNis  Disulph.,  iftes^  Acute  RheW' 
nuUisniy  p.  1 85.)  The  mixture  is  what  is  generally  called  unchemical, 
the  sulphuric  acid  setting  the  iodine  free.  I  have  the  most  faith  in 
the  utility  of  the  combination,  when  the  joints  are  beginning  to  swell. 

Chronic  rheumatism.  —  Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  frequently 
used  in  this  most  intractable  disease,  and  has  produced  good  effects ; 
though,  like  everything  else,  it  often  fuls.  I  have  seen  more  benefit 
from  small  doses,  of  two  or  three  grains,  three  times  daily,  than 
from  the  larger  doses  of  eight  grains  to  a  scruple,  which  are  some- 
times administered. 

Sciatica,  —  Dr.  Graves  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  this  dis- 
ease, which  resisted  all  treatment  for  six  weeks,  until  he  began  to 
take  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  amount  of  a  scruple  in  the  da^, 
and  in  two  or  three  days  he  was  almost  free  from  pain ;  and,  in 
about  a  week,  enjoyed  his  usual  health.  I  have,  however,  seen  it 
entirely  fail  in  this  disease,  both  in  his  hands  and  in  those  of  other 
practitioners ;  and  I  have  not  seen  any  case  but  his  own,  in  which 
It  has  been  decidedly  beneficial. 

Typhus  feoer.  —  M.  Aran  has  lately  used  the  tincture  of  iodine 
in  small  doses  (5  drops  three  times  a  day  or  oftener)  in  typhoid 
fever  in  the  Hospital  de  la  Piti6,  with  the  effect  of  quickly  cleansing 
and  moistening  the  tongue,  and  abating  abdominal  pain  and  vomit- 
ing.* I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  experience  of  its  efiects  in  thb 
disease. 

Ovarian  dropsy,  —  It  has  seemed  to  do  good  in  one  or  two  cases, 
but  its  effects,  generally,  have  not  warranted  any  confidence  being 
placed  in  it,  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

Skin  diseases,  —  It  has  been  frequently  used  in  this  class  of  dis- 
eases in  both  the  moist  and  the  scaly  forms.  In  the  former  it  is 
often  productive  of  benefit,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  latter  much 
improved  under  its  use.  Mr.  Garside,  of  Manchester,  administers 
it  extensively  in  lepra;  but  as  he  generally  employs  arsenite  of 
potash  at  the  same  time,  the  success  of  his  cases  is  doubtful  evi- 
dence of  the  utility  of  iodine.  Dr.  Cbristison  has  generally  found 
it  fail  in  scaly  diseases  in  Edinburgh.  In  chronic  obstinate  itch, 
often  seen  in  workhouses,  the  liq.  potas.  iodid.  co.  oAen  produces 
great  benefit. 

In  checking  the  progress  of  phagedenic  ulceration^  Mr.  Key  has 
found  it  very  useful  when  given  internally. 

Lead  palsy,  —  Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  used  with  more 
success  in  this  affection  than  almost  any  other  remedy  (see  p.  533.) ; 
but  although  it  generally  procures  the  removal  of  the  lead  by  the 
kidneys,  yet  in  one  extreme  case,  reported  in  the  Lancet,  Dec.  1853, 
p.  522.,  no  lead  could  ever  be  detected  in  the  urine. 

In  phthysis^  Sir  Charles  Scudmore  speaks  most  confidently  of  the 

*  Banking's  Abs.  vol.  xviii.  p.  265. 
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eood  effect  of  inhaliDg  iodine  and  oonium  in  Tapotir*  He  diBsohres 
SIX  grains  of  iodine,  and  an  equal  weight  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in 
two  drachms  of  spirit  and  six  ounces  of  water ;  of  this  solution, 
be  Q8es  from  one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  and  one  or  two  drachms 
of  tincture  of  conium ;  these  are  added  to  hot  water  in  a  large, 
wide-mouthed,  inhaling  bottle.  Bj  this  means  all  the  air  which  is 
taken  into  the  lungs  passes  through  the  solution  of  iodine  and 
conium. 

The  external  application  of  iodine  is  useful  in  many  diseases. 
In  bronchocele,  scrofulous  and  other  tumours,  enlarged  organs,  and 
ovarian  dropsj,  it  is  applied  in  the  form  of  ointment,  and  somedmes, 
also,  to  scrofiUous  ulcers,  to  promote  their  healinff.  To  open  sor^ 
however,  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  is 
generally  preferable.  A  saturated  solution  of  iodine  in  spirit  is 
applied,  by  a  earners  hair  pencil,  to  btput  with  excellent  effect 
(Pereira) ;  and  it  is  oflen  usea  as  a  counter-irritant  in  diseases  of  the 
joints.  In  the  hip  disease  of  children  it  is  oflen  freely  applied 
upon  the  trochanter  over  the  nates,  in  6uy*s  Hospital,  and  it  is 
painted  over  the  knee  in  ckranic  synoviHs,  Mr.  Shorten  informs 
me  that  he  has  Ions  used  it  extensively  in  the  treatment  of  serofi^ 
loHS  ophthalmia  with  surprising  benefit;  he  paints  it  freely  round 
the  orbit,  makinj^:  a  broad  ring  upon  the  forehead  and  cheek,  and 
repeats  the  application  in  two,  or  at  the  most  in  three,  days;  the 
application  causes  great  pain  for  a  few  minutes.  This  plan  pos- 
sesses many  advantages.  It  is  an  efficient  counter-irritant ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  improves  the  health  generally ;  it  cannot  be  re- 
moved like  a  blister,  and,  being  applied  in  a  few  seconds  by  the 
surgeon  himself,  cannot  be  neglected ;  it  also  produces  so  much 
discolouration  that  the  parent  is  obliged  to  keep  the  child  in  the 
house  and  out  of  the  cold,  which  is  sometimes  an  important  matter 
with  the  children  of  the  poor.  My  own  experience  amongst  the 
children  in  a  large  workhouse  confirms  the  accuracy  of  his  state-, 
ments.  In  chronic  strumous  comeitis,  either  occasioned  by  a  granular 
condition  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids,  or  simply  accompanied 
by  it,  the  application  of  the  liq.  potas.  iod.  co.  (f^i  or  f^ii  in  fji  of 
water)  to  the  granular  surface,  by  means  of  a  pamt  brush,  is  often 
of  remarkable  service,  and  is  in  frequent  use  at  the  Liverpool  Eye 
and  £ar  Infirmary.  It  may  be  used  in  almost  any  case  in  which 
continued  counter-irritation  is  desirable,  in  a  part  where  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  apply  a  blister,  as  behind  the  ears,  in  cases  of  chronic  dis- 
charge from  this  organ,  following  scarlatina  or  any  other  disease. 
In  aphonia^  dependent  upon  chronic  inflammation  of  the  larynx  and 
fauces.  Dr.  Bennett  has  observed  considerable  benefit  from  the 
free  application  to  the  throat  externally,  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
iodine  in  alcohol.  The  benefit  has  been  much  greater  than  that 
derived  from  blistering  in  the  same  cases.  When,  however,  there 
is  a  thickened  and  rough  condition  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane, this  remedy  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  for  the  appli- 
cation of  local  agents,  such  as  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  &c^ 

♦  Braith.  Rctrosp.  vol.  xxviiu  p.  1 13. 
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Lugbl  uses  it  in  tlve  fonii  of  a  baih,  in  most  of  tlib  Cfliser  requiring! 
the  internal  employment  of  iodine.  He  finds  that  iodide  of  potas- 
sium alone  is  not  efficacious  in  this  way,  and  always  combines 
iodine  with  it.  I  have  found  it  a  yery  valuable  ap^^cation  in 
porrl^  of  the  scalp ;  it  should  be  freely  painted  on,  every  second 
or  third  day ;  the  scalp  being  poulticed  the  previous  nisht. 

Antidotes,  —  Iodine  is  never  taken  as  a  poison  intentionally,  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  could  be  accidentally  swallowed. 
Emetics,  and  draughts  containing  solution  of  starch  or  arrow- 
root, or  sago,  and  the  treatment-  requisite  for  the  subsequent  in- 
flammation, are  the  only  remedies; 

Incomputibles,  —  Iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given  in  simple 
water,  sweetened  if  desirable.  But  it  may  be  given  with  bitter 
infusions  or  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  or  dulcamara.  All  the  mineral 
acids  are  incompatible  with  it,  unless  added  in  very  smdl  quantities. 
I  frequently  aad  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  mixture  containing^ 
quinine,  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  V\x  or  Tl^xii  only  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  in  an  eignt  ounce  mixture ;  and  in  this  case  the  quantity 
of  acid  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  prevent  the  formation  of  a  per- 
fectly clear  mixture. 

Dose  and  administration,  —  There  is  scarcely  any  medicine  of 
which  the  dose  varies  so  widely;  most  nractitioners  give  from 
gr.  iij  to  gr.  vi  as  a  dose,  but  many  give  dj  to  5ss.  It  is  difficult* 
to  account  for  this  difference ;  but  my  experience  is,  that  when  the' 
medicine  does  good,  it  is  as  efficacious  in  the  small  doses  as  in  the- 
larger  ones,  and-  that  the  large  quantities  are  simply  borne,  and' 
do  no  harm ;  sometimes^  indeed^  the  small  doses  relieve  afler  lai^ 
ones  have  failed.  It  is  probable  that,  whether  in  large  or  small 
doses,  a  considerable  proportion  is  speedily  remov^  from  the 
system  by  the  kidneys,  and  that  the  large  quantities  occasion  less 
effect  than  we  should  anticipate,  in  consequence  of  being  carried* 
off  in  this  way. 

The  above  remarics  apply  only  to  iodide  of  potassium;  iodine' 
alone  being  seldom  given  in  larger  doses  than  one  or  two  grains. 

Differences  in  the  administration  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium: 
—  Iodine  is  very  seldom  administered  alone,  and  its  offensive  taste- 
renders  solution  an  objectionable  form.  It  may  be  made  into  pills 
with  confection  of  roses  and  liquorice  powder.  It  is  generally* 
given  in  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  as  in  the  liq.  potas. 
lodidi  comp.  Iodide  of  potassium  may  be  made  into  pills  with 
any  soft  extract,  such  as  an  extract  of  conium  or  hyoscyamus.  When 
made  into  ointment,  it  ought  to  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of 
water  previous  to  being  mixed  with  the  lard,  as,  if  this  is  not  done, 
it  is  gritty  and  unpleasant.  Lard,  and  not  spermaceti  ointment, 
ou<rht  always  to  be  used,  as  the  latter  frequently  decomposes  the 
iodide,  setting  iodine  free  and  discolouring  the  ointment :  this 
efftict  is  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
chlorine  m  the  white  wax  of  the  ointment,  which  is  often  bleached 
by  this  gas.*    Kallhofert  has,  however,  found  that  the  ointment 

♦  Bell,  Pharm.  Jour.  Jan.  1845. 
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becomes  diaoolonred  in  abool  a  wed^  eren  wlieii  perfectlj  pore 
fresh  lard  has  been  uaed.^ 


LIQUOR  POTASSn  lODIDI  COMPOSITUS,  X-  Z>. 
Compound  Solutiok  of  Iodide  of  Potassiuic 

Symmyme,    Logol's  Sohrtion  of  Iodine  (?>. 

Take  of  Iodide  of  potaamom,  ten  gndns. 

Iodine,  five  grams. 

Distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Mix,  that  they  may  be  dissolred. 

Reamrks.  —  The  iodide  of  potassiam  renders  the  iodine  soluble 
in  water,  though,  when  alone,  it  is  almost  insolable,  and  the  solution 
has  a  brown  or  jellow  colour ;  it  may  be  mixed  with  more  water, 
without  producing  anj  change.  Though  1  have  added  ^Lugol*s 
aoAutioQ*'  as  a  sjnonjme,  it  is  not  strictlj  correct,  as  this  does  not 
corr«5pond  exactly  with  anj  of  his  man^  solutions.  It  is  little 
more  Uian  one-^hth  of  the  strength  of  his  conoentrated  solution. 
ll  mar  be  administered  in  any  of  Uie  cases  in  which  the  compounds 
of  iok£ne  are  employed,  and  though  the  presence  of  the  free  iodine 
makes  it  more  unpalatable,  yet  it  is  thought  to  add  considerablj 
lo  its  efficaej.  It  is  sometimes  emplojed  as  a  bath  in  yarious  forms 
of  scrofula ;  and,  when  used  in  this  way,  the  presence  of  free 
iodine  it  eissential.  Lugoi  found  that  the  iodide  of  potassium 
alone  did  not  produce  good  efiects  when  used  as  a  bath. 

MedHcimal  properties  amd  uses.  —  See  PoTASsn  Iodibum,  p.  571. 

Dose  amd  admimistratiom. — It  is  extremely  difficult  to  6x  the 
dose,  ss  different  practitioners  gire  such  widely  yarjing  qusntities. 
From  f^  to  fjiji  twice  or  three  times  daily,  is  as  much  as  the 
stomach  can  easily  bear ;'  it  may  be  sdvantageously  combined 
with  sugar,  if  not  mixed  long  before  being  used.  For  a  bath,  5iij 
of  iodine  and  twice  as  much  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  dissoiyed 
in  thirty  or  forty  gallons  of  water.  The  bath  must  be  made  of 
wood,  or  lined  with  Dutch  tiles,  as  metals  are  acted  upon  by  the 
iodine. 

POTASSiE  SULPHAS  CUM  SULPHURE,  E. 
Sui^HATB  OF  Potash  with  Sui^hub. 

Take  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphur,  equal  parts. 

Mix  them  thoroughly ;  throw  the  mixture  in  small  successiye 
portions  into  a  red  hot  crucible;  and,  when  the  deflagration  is  oyer, 
and  the  salt  has  cooled,  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  presenre  it  in 
well-closed  bottles. 

*  Bell,  Pharm.  Jour.  Aug.  1845. 
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Remarks.  —  When  the  above  materials  are  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  the  oxygen  from  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitre  oxidises  some 
of  the  sulphur  and  converts  it  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines 
with  the  potash  of  the  nitre,  and  after  deflagration  there  remains 
in  the  crucible  a  mixture  of  variable  proportions  of  sulphate  of 
potash  and  sulphur. 

Properties  and  uses. — Similar  to  those  of  potassii  sulphuretum. 


POTASSn  SULPHURETUM,  Z.Z>.^. 

SuLPHURET  OP  Potassium. 

SynonytM,    Hepar  Sulphoris,  D.    Liver  of  Snlphm'. 

This  is  now  placed  by  the  London  College  in  the  Materia 
Medica.  The  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Phs.  correspond  essentially  in 
their  directions  for  making  it. 

Take  of  Sulphur,  four  (D.),  one  (-E.),  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  seven  (I).),  four  {E.\  ounces. 

Rub  them  intimately  together,  and  heat  them  in  a  covered 
crucible  till  they  form  a  uniform  fused  mass  (D.  E.).  Let  the 
liquid  contents  be  then  poured  into  an  iron  cup,  over  which  a  second 
vessel  should  immediately  be  inverted,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  as 
completely  as  possible  during  solidification  (JD.).  When  cold,  it  is 
to  be  broxen  into  pieces  and  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles  {D.E.). 

Process.  —  In  this  preparation,  there  is  a  small  excess  of  sulphur 
in  the  Ph.  Ed.,  and  a  large  one  in  the  Ph.  Dub.,  over  equal  equi- 
valents. When  they  are  heated  together,  somewhat  complicated: 
changes  are  produced,  which  will  be  best  illustrated  by  takmg  four 
equivalents  of  each. 

The  whole  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  is  decomposed,  and  3  eqs* 
of  the  potassium  combine  with  3  eqs.  of  sulphur  to  form  3  eqs.  of 
sulphuret  of  potassium ;  the  3  eqs.  of  oxygen  separated  from  the 
pota8sium  combine  with  the  fourth  eq.  of  sulphur,  and  form  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  combines  with  the  fourth  eq.  of  potash,  forming 
sulphate  of  potash,  whilst  all  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  by  the 
heat. 


Materials. 

eqi.  carbonic  acid 

4  eqt.  carbonate  -{ j  ^a  *w«*   ( 1  ^*  potash- 


4«,...aIph«r.f>^.-.:-|?hi 


oxygen- 
potasium 


I  eq.  sul- 
M'liiric  acid 


Reioltt. 

4  eqt.  carbonic  add/. 

— y  leq.  ttilphateof.^ 

/     potash.  potastil 

8  eqs.  sulphuret   f  "*""*• 
of  potassium.  J 


The  potassii  sulphuretum  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  is,  therefore,  a 
mixture  of  three  equivalents  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  one 
equivalent  of  sulphate  of  potash,  mixed  with  variable  quantities  of 
sulphur  in  excess. 

Properties. — Sulphuret  of  potassium,  when  freshly  made,  has  a 
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liTer-bPOwn  colour,  firom  which  it  derived  its  old  name  of  liver  of 
ndphur^  and  emits  an  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  mois- 
tened, though  it  is  inodorous  whilst  dry.  It  is  hard,  but  is  readily 
dissehred  by  water.  If  exposed  to  the  air,  both  the  potassium  ana 
the  sulphur  absorb  oxygen,  and,  instead  of  the  original  compound, 
the  whole  becomes  converted  into  white  sulphate  of  potash.  Hence, 
if  this  preparation  is  colourless,  it  may  be  at  once  set  down  as  bad, 
though  it  mieht  have  been  good  originally.  The  sulphuret  of 
potassium  is  the  only  valuable  part  of  the  preparation,  and  is  that 
which  comraumoates  the  characteristic  properties.^ 

Composition, — When  made  according  to  the  above  directions,  it 
consists  of  3  eqs.  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  mechanically  mixed 
with  1  eq.  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  some  uncombined^  sulphur ; 
but  these  proportions  are  liable  to  vary,  according  to  the  care  with 
which  it  haS'been  prepared,  and  the  degree  of  subsequent  exposure 
to  the  air. 

Compounds  for  which  it  may  he  mistaken. — None. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — Sulphuret  of  potassium  i»  very 
rarely  used  mtemally,  and  is  employed  chiefly  m  the  form  of  a 
bath.  It  is  irritant  in  large  doses  {  and,  when  swallowed,  causes 
eructations  of  hydrosulphuric  acid.  It  has  been  recommended  fov 
the  cure  of  scabies,  lepra,  psoriasis,  and  other  obstinate  scaly 
diseases,  when  other  remedies  have  failed. 

Dose  and  administration.  —  For  internal  use  the  dose  is*  gr.  iii  to 
gr,v,  in  pilb.  For  a  bath,  Jiv  may  be  dissolved  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water ;  the  bath  should  be  made  of  wood^  as  mettd 
would  be  acted  upon  by  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  evolved.  It  is 
without  value  as  an  antidote  for  mineral  poisons,  and  is  itself  an' 
active  poison  when  taken  in  large  doses. 

Incompatibles, — All  metallic  salts  and  acids. 


POTASSII  FERROCYANIDUM,  L.D.E. 
Ferroctanide  op  Potassium. 

Synonyms,    IVossiate- of  Potash. 

Manufacture. — This  salt  is  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica,  as  it 
is  only  made  on  the  large  scale.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  to  red- 
hess  m  iron  pots,  blood,  ofial,  woollen  cloths,  or  animal  matter  of 
any  description,  along  with  carbonate  of  potash  (pearlashes),  and 
stirring  them  up  with  an  iron  rod.  During  this  process,  the  nitrogen 
of  the  animal  matter  combines  with  carbon  contained  in  it,  and 
forms  cyanogen,  NC^  which  combines  with  the  potassium  of  the 
pearlasbes  and  the  iron  of  the  pot  and  the  iron  stirrers,  and  forms 
lerrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  watery* 
and  the  solution,  bein^  evaporated^  yields  large  yellow  crystals  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Characters, — Yellow.     It  is  dissolved  by  water :  the 
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solution  is  not;  changed  ob  the*  additioH  of  any  alkali, 
or  of  tincture  of  galls :  what  is  thrown  down  from  it 
by  sulphate  of  iron  is  first  {greenish)  white,  but  soon 
becomes  blue;  what  is  precipitated  by  sulphate  of 
copper  is  brown ;  by  {pure)  sulphate  of  zinc,  white.  By 
heat  it  loses  its  colour>  and  12*6  grs.  of  water  from 
100  grs.  of  the  salt  It  is  entirely  decomposed  by  a 
red  heat;  what  remains  is  didsolved  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  is  again  thrown  d&wn  on  the  addition  o£ 
ammonia.  From  100  grains,  1%"!  grains  of  sesquioxida 
of  iron  are  obtained.  Lastly,  if  thb  salt  is  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it.  exhales,  an  odour,  of  hydror 
cyanic  acid. 

This  salt  18  not  liable  to  adulteration,  and.  the  above. cbaractenr 
merelj  distingubh  it  from  other  bodies,,  and.  indicate,  some,  of  it& 
uses,  yiz.  as  a  test  for  iron  and  coppseTt  and.  to.  furnish.  medicixuJ. 
hydrocyanic  acid,  which  see. 

Composition, —  Eerrocyanlde  of  potassium  consists,  of . 

2  eqs.  cyanide  of  potassium ;  1  eq.  cyanide  of  iron ;  3  eqs:  water 

=2KCy-f  FeCy+3HO ;  eq.  213. 

Medicinal  properties  and  u«e<.— This  salt  is  only  employed  fbp 
obtaining  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  does  not  appear  to  oe  poi- 
sonous when  administered,  even  in  a  large  dose,  and  there  is  no 
proof  of  its  possessing  medicinal  properties. 


POTASSn  C YANIDUM.    (Not  Off.) 
Ctanidb  of  PoTAssniM.    KCy,  Eq.  66. 

This  salt  has  been  employed  medicinally  as  a  subatitnte  for 
hydrocyanic  acid;  but  it  is  liable  to  spontaneous  changes  whieh* 
render  it  uncertain,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  nowerer  em* 
ployed.  It  is  formed  in  lai^e  quantity  in  the  lower  part  of  smelt* 
ing  furnaces;  and  four  persons  were  killed  near  Sheffield,  by  its: 
escape  in  the  form  of  vapour  through  a  crack  in  a  blast  furnace^ 
which  conmiunicated  with  the  room  in  which  they  slept.* 

♦  Heywood,  Med.  Times  and  Gas.  Dec  1853,  p.  639. 
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PR^PARATA  E  SODIO. 

PBEPABATIONS   OF   SODIUM. 

SODIUM.    Symb.  Na.    Eq.  24.     Sp.  gr.  0-97. 

Sodium  is  the  metallic  basis  of  soda,  and  is  obtained  from  acetate 
of  soda,  by  processes  similar  to  those  for  obtaining  potassium  from 
bi tartrate  of  potash.  It  requires  a  higher  temperature  for  its 
Tolatilisation ;  but  the  process  is  so  cheap,  and  the  product  so 
abundant,  that  if  requinsd  on  the  large  scale  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  the  metal  could  be  obtained  almost  as  cheap  as  zinc. 

Sodium  is  a  brilliant  white  metal,  resembling  silver  in  colour  and 
lustre.  It  is  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut ;  is  m^leable,  and  quickly 
libsorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  tarnished ;  it  absorbs  this  gas  rapidly 
from  the  air,  or  from  any  fluid  containing  it,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  kept  in  pure  naphtha,  which  is  entirely  free  from  oxygen. 
When  thrown  upon  water  it  decomposes  it,  like  potassium,  and 
combines  with  the  oxygen,  forming  soda,  whibt  the  hydrogen  is 
set  free  as  gas.  The  metal  does  not,  however,  take  fire,  nor  is  an 
inflammable  sodiuretted  hydrogen  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  potas- 
sium. The  soda,  as  it  forms,  is  dissolved  by  the  water,  to  which  it 
communicates  alkaline  properties.  Sodium  combines  with  oxygen 
in  two  proportions,  but  the  first  or  protoxide,  soda,  is  the  only  one 
of  importance,  and  it  is  this  oxide  which  forms  salts  with  acids. 
Like  potash,  pure  soda  combines  with  1  eq.  of  water,  forming  a 
hydrate,  but  this  is  not  used  in  medicine. 

Hydrate  of  soda,  NaO+HO  ;  eq.  41. 

Remarks  upon  the  compounds  of  sodium  generally,  —  Soda  is  an 
alkali  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  marine  vegetables,  as  potash  is 
from  those  of  land  plants.  The  source  of  the  soda  in  sea  weeds  is, 
in  all  probability,  the  chloride  of  sodium  contained  in  the  sea  water, 
by  which  they  are  nourished.  Nearly  all  the  compounds  of  sodium 
are  soluble  in  water.  Some  of  them  contain  water  of  crystallisation, 
but  some  are  anhydrous.  Many  of  those  which  contain  water  give 
it  off  when  exposed  to  the  air,  or  effloresce^  and  none  of  them  (except 
the  oxide  and  valerianate  very  slightly^  absorb  water  from  the  air, 
or  deliquesce ;  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the  salts  of 
potash,  some  of  which  deliquesce^  but  none  of  which  effloresce.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  this  difference  with  respect  to  water,  that  when 
caustic  soda  is  boiled  with  oils  or  fats,  it  forms  a  hard  soap; 
when  caustic  potash  is  similarly  treated,  it  forms  a  soft  soap.  The 
only  substance  which  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  soda  is 
antiinoniate  of  potash,  which  is  accordingly  used  as  a  test  for  this 
alkali.  Soda  may  be  recognised  by  its  effect  upon  the  colour  of 
flame  ;  when  any  compound  of  sodium  is  dissolved,  and  a  piece  of 
waxed  cotton  is  dipped  into  the  solution  and  held  fbr  a  moment  in 
the  blue  part  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  it  immediately  becomes 
yellow,  and  the  difference  of  colour  may  be  rendered  more  apparent 
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bjr  withdnwinff  and  reintroducing  it,  as  is  more  fully  described 
under  the  artide  Potash.  Hydrofluosilicic  acid  produces  a  gela- 
tinous precipitate  with  both  potash  and  soda  salts ;  but  that  from 
potash  18  amorphous,  whilst  the  soda  one  may  be  seen,  under  the 
microscope,  to  consist  of  six-sided  crystals.*  (See  Remarks  upon 
ike  compounds  of  Potassium  generally.) 

LIQUOR  SODiE  (CAUSTIC^  Z).),  L.D. 
Solution  of  (Caustic,  D.)  Soda. 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  soda,  thirty-one  ounces. 
Lime,  nine  ounces. 
Boiling  distilled  water,  a  gallon. 
Prepare  the  solution  in  the  same  manner  as  is  ordered 
for  Liquor  Potassae. 

D,  Garb,  soda,  Ibij  ;  Lime,  Jx  ;  Water,  cong.  i.  and  f^yiu 
The  Dublin  directions  are  the  same  as  for  the  Dublin  Liq. 

Fotas. 

Process, —'In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  liquor  potasss,  the  lime 

combines  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and 

forms  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime,  whilst  the  soda  (caustic) 

remains  dissoiyed  in  the  water. 

CubonteofBod.  {  ^gonic  acid  ^.^    Soda  (cauBtic). 
lime -^^"^-^    Carbonate  of  lime  / . 

The  Dublin  solution  is  slightly  weaker  than  that  of  London ; 
mxv  of  the  latter  being  equal  to  TT\^xvi  of  the  former. 

Cliaracters  and  tests. — Its  sp.  gr.  is  1  '06 1 ,  Z. ;  1  '056, 2). 
In  100  grains  are  contained  4  grains  of  soda.  In  other 
respects  it  corresponds  with  liquor  potassas. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  The  same  as  those  of  liquor 
potasssB.  It  IS  supposed  by  some  persons  to  agree  better  with  the 
stomach,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  salts  of  soda  are  present 
in  some  abundance  as  natural  ingredients  in  the  fluids  of  the 
body  (as  the  blood,  &c.),  whilst  salts  of  potash  are  much  less 
abundant. 

Dose,  —  This  solution  is  not  very  different  in  strength  from 
liquor  potassse,  though  the  latter  contains  67  grains  per  cent.,  and 
the  liquor  sodae  only  4  grains ;  the  reason  being,  that  soda  pos- 
sesses much  greater  neutralismg  power  than  potash, — 32  ffrains, 
the  eq.  of  soda,  being  equal  to  4S  grains,  the  eq.  of  potash ;  the 
dose  is,  therefore,  the  same,  viz.  V{x  to  Dj^xxx,  or  even  to  fjj  or 
f  5ij,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

*  Qmelin*8  Handbook  of  Chem.  (Cavend.  Soc.),  vol.  iii  p.  77. 
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hGDM  ACETAS,  D. 

AcRATB  or  Soda. 

Take  of  CijBtatliBed  carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce,  one  ponnd, 
or  BUfficient. 
Acetic  acid  of  commerce  (Bp.gr.  1*044),  one  pint. 
Add  the  soda  to  the  acid,  leaving  a  slight  excess  of  acid,  and 
evaporate  until  a  pelliole  forms,  and  then  set  by  to  crystallise ;  dry 
the  crystals  upon  a  porous  brick,  and  keep  toem  in  well-stopped 
vessels.    The  mother  liquor  contains  more  of  the  salt,  which  will 
be  obtained  by  a  second  evaporation. 

Composition, —  Acetate  of  soda  consists  of 

1  eq.  soda,  32 ;  1  eq.  acetjc  acid,  51 ;  6  eqs.  water,  9  X  6, 54 

=NaO,A,6HO ;  eq.  137. 

Properties, — Acetate  of  soda  is  generally  in  small  flattened 
crystals,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  an  obUque  rhombic  ptism^  but 
the  coflunoii  lerm  is  very  oomplieated.  Th^  are  soluble  in  water, 
have  a  vweetish  taste,  -and  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  4ure 
decomposed,  and  the  acetic  acid  is  driven  off. 

Uses,-~1%  is  not  used  medicinally. 

SODiE  CARBONAS  (CRYSTALLIZATUM,  £.), 

L.  D.  E. 

Crystallised  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Synonyme,     Sodae  Sabcarbonas. 
(When  unpare,— Barilla,  Kolp,  Black  Ash,  White  Ash.) 

Preparations,  —  This  is  introduced  into  the  Materia  Medlca,  and 
tlie  College,  therefore,  gives  no  directions  for  its  preparation.  It 
is  manufactured  on  the  lar^e  scale  by  two  totally  different  methodS| 
both  of  which  will  be  described. 

From  sea^weed, —  During  the  war,  and  until  of  late  years,  this 
was  the  only  source  of  carbonate  of  soda.  On  the  rocky  coasts 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  Scottish  Islands,  the  sea-weed 
was  collected  in  large  quantities  and  burned.  The  ashes  consisted, 
principally,  of  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  with  a  small  ouantity  of 
iodide  of  sodium,  and  some  earthy  salts.  They  were  lixiviated, 
and  the  impure  saline  mass  obtained  by  evaporation,  constituted 
kelp.  Barilla,  which  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Ireland,  is  made  by 
burning  various  plants  of  the  nat.  ord.  Chenopodiacea,  and  treating 
the  ashes  in  a  similar  manner. 

From  chloride  of  sodium  {common  sea  salt),  —  Of  late  years  it  has 
been  extensively  manufactured  from  this  substance,  but  the  salt 
which  is  obtained  from  this  source  differs  from  kelp,  in  contiuning 
no  iodine. 

The  general  process  for  making  carbonate  of  soda  is  as  fbllowfi:*-^ 
Chloride  of  sodium  is  first  heated  with  strong  oil  of   vitriol 
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(hydrous  sulphuric  acid),  by  which  it  is  decomposed;  hj" 
drochloric  acid  is  driven  o£^  and  dry  sulphate  of  sooa  remainii 
(See  Acid.  Htdbochix>r.  p.  64.)  This  sulphate  of  soda  is  then 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  chalk  and  half  its  wdght  of  snudl 
coal,  and  the  mixture  is  thrown  into  a  reyerberatory  fiirnace,  in 
which  it  is  strongly  heated  for  about  an  hour,  amI  frequently 
stirred.  It  fuses,  and  is  then  drawn  out  into  moulds,  and  con- 
stitutes *^  ball  barilla,"  or  '*  black  aijh,'*  from  the  dark  colour  com- 
municated by  a  ^uantitjr  of  coal  which  is  mixed  with  it.  This 
'*  black  ash**  consists,  ctuefly,  of  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  chalk  and  coal ;  and  when  pat  into  warm 
water  the  three  last  are  left  behind,  and  the  salts  of  soda  are 
dissolved.  When  the  solution  is  evaporated,  it  forms  ''white 
ash,**  which  is  still  very  impure ;  but,  on  redissolving  and  crys- 
tallising it  with  great  care,  the  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  is 
obtained,  which  is  tolerably  pure. 

Theory  of  the  process, —  When  sulphate  of  soda  is  heated  in 
contact  with  carbon  (in  the  coal)  the  changes  which  take  place 
are  somewhat  complicated.  The  carbon  of  the  coal,  combining 
with  oxygen  from  the  air,  forms  carbonic  acid,  which  eombioes 
with  some  of  the  soda  from  the  sulphate,  forming  carbonate  of 
soda — the  object  of  the  whole  process;  and  another  portion  is 
formed  by  carbonic  acid,  from  the  chalk,  combining  with  soda  from 
the  sulphate.  Some  of  the  su^)hate  of  soda  remains  unchanged, 
but  part  of  it  is  decomposed ;  and  some  of  the  sulphur  combines 
with  sodium,  from  the  soda,  forming  sulphuret  of  sodium. 

Another  portion  of  sulphur  combines  with  calcium  from  the 
chalk,  forming  sulphuret  of  calcium ;  and  some  undecomposed  acid 
combines  with  lime,  forming  sulphate  of  lime.  Some  of  the  chalk 
remains  unchanged,  and  some  of  the  coal  is  unburnt ;  and  all  these 
results,  as  shown  in  the  column  below,  being  fused  together,  con- 
stitute ^'  black  ash.**  But  even  tliese  changes,  complicated  as  they 
are,  do  not  show  all  that  are  produced ;  the  others,  however,  are 
less  important,  and  are  omitted,  to  avoid  confusion. 

In  the  following  diagram  the  constituents  of  the  materials  used 
are  indicated  without  any  reference  to  the  equivalents  employed ; 
it  must  be  assumed  that  there  is  as  much  as  we  want  <^  each 
substance. 


Materiali. 
Oxygen  from  the ' 

air 
Carbon  from  the 

coal 

Sulphate  of  soda 
(soda  cake) 


Carbonate  oflime 

(chalk) 
Coal 


ConvtituenU. 
Oxygen — ^Carbonic  acjd. 

Carbon 
Soda-%- 
Salphateofsoda. 
Sodium 
Sulphur 
Sulphuric  acid- 
Calcium 
Carbonic  acid — 
Lime   ■' 


t 


Carbonate  of  lime 
Coal 


BctulU. 

arbonate  of  soda. 


Sulphate  of  soda, 
phnrct  of  sodinm. 


nlphuret  of  calcium. 


Sulphate  of  lime. 


•Carbonate  of  lime. 
-CoaL 
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^^ — 7 


Soda 


For  a  more  detailed  accoimt  of  these  changes,  the  reader  ma/ 
ooosult  Graham*8  or  Brande's  works  on  chemistrj. 

A  superior  process  has  been  hUelj  pa- 
tented, but  has  not  yet  come  into  general  use, 
for  msking  the  sulphate  of  soda  (soda  cake) 
without  emplojing  sulphuric  acid.  Iron 
pjrites  (sulpnuret  of  iron)  and  rock  salt  are 
mixed  together,  and  heated  for  three  days 
in  a  reyerberatorj  furnace,  with  free  access 
of  air ;  both  the  sulphur  and  sodium  are 
oxidised  by  the  air,  and  sulphuric  acid  and 
soda  are  formed,  which  combine  and  form 
the  ^  soda  cake.**  The  greater  part  of  the 
chlorine,  from  the  salt,  combines  with  the 
iron  of  the  pyrites,  and  forms  chloride  of 
iron,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is 
Tolatilised  by  the  heat ;  the  remaining  iron 
is  oxidised,  and  forms  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
^  crocus,**  which  is  separated  frt>m  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  by  lixiyution.  The  remain- 
mg  steps  for  converting  the  sulphate  into 
carbonate  of  soda,  are  the  same  as  haye 
been  already  described. 

Uses.  — ^The  impure  carbonate  of  soda  is 
not  administered  internally,  but  when  puri- 
fied it  furnishes  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
wbiph  is  employed  in  medicine. 

Alkalimetry. — For  commercial  purposes, 
it  is  important  to  know  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  present  in  any  specimen 
under  examination.  This  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  neutralising  the  alkali  with  some 
acid  of  known  strenc^th,  and  noting  the 
amount  of  acid  required,  which  will  indi- 
cate the  quantity  of  alkali  neutralised. 
But  this,  as  formerly  managed,  was  a  slow 
and  troublesome  operation;  and  in  order 
to  gain  the  same  object  by  a  simpler 
method.  Dr.  Faraday  inventea  the  instru- 
ment now  commonly  known  as  the  "al- 
kalimeter."  A  tube  b  taken,  nine  or  ten 
inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  capable  of  holding  1000 
grains  of  the  weak  acid  about  to  be  de- 
scribed. This  is  to  be  graduated  into  100 
degrees,  counting  from  above  downwards. 
Opposite  23'44,   soda  is  to   be  marked;  .         . 

opposite  48*96,  potash ;  54%  carbonate  of  V^ioo 

fioaa ;  65,  carbonate  of  potash :  the  tube 
is  now  ready  for  use.  Next  take  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  849,  or,  as 
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nearly  as  possible,  1*85,  and  dilate  it  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  keep  this  ready  for  use.  The  mode  of  employing  it  is  as 
follows  :  An  ash  is  to  be  examined  to  find  the  proportion  of  anhy- 
drous carbonate  of  soda  present  in  it.  Take  100  grains  of  the 
ash  and  dissolve  it  in  any  convenient  quantity  of  water.  Then  fill 
the  tube  with  the  diluted  acid,  to  the  height  marked  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  fill  it  up  with  water.  Add  the  acid,  thus  further  diluted, 
to  the  alkaline  solution  until  it  is  neutralised,  and  see  how  much 
has  been  employed.  Every  degree  of  acid  used  indicates  one- 
grain  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  ash.  If  the  ash  to  be  tested 
is  carbonate  of  potash,  the  tube  must  be  filled  with  acid  to  65, 
and  then  filled  up  with  water  and  used  as  before ;  if  soda  is  to 
be  searched  for,  fill  the  tube  to  23*44,  and  proceed  as  before. 

It  is  not,  at  first  sight,  apparent  how  these  numbers  are 
arrived  at,  but  a  little  consideration  will  make  it  plain.  To  take 
carbonate  of  potash  as  the  first  example,  100  grains  of  which 
are  employed,  whilst  the  quantity  of  the  dilute  acid  which  is  taken 
is  35  degrees,  as  will  be  seen  at  once,  by  counting  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tube.  The  acid  which  is  first  taken  is  very 
nearly  a  protobydrate,  or  contains  1  eq.  of  water  to  1  eq.  of 
acid.  As  the  eq.  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  its  neutralising  power,  is 
40,  if  1  eq.  of  water  is  added,  49  parts  will  be  necessary,  instead 
of  40,  to  neutralise  70  parts,  or  the  ecjuivalent,  of  anhydrous  car- 
bonate of  potash.  But  the  strong  acid  is  directed  to  be  diluted 
with  four  times  its  weight  of  water;  or,  to  every  49  parts  must  be 
added  196  (49x4)  parts  of  water,  which  will  make,  together,  245 
parts.  If,  then,  49  parts  of  strong  acid  neutralised  70  parts  of 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  potash,  245  of  this  dilute  acid  will  be 
required  to  produce  the  same  eifect.  It  is  not,  however,  70  grains 
of  carbonate  of  potash  which  we  are  examining,  but  100  grains ; 
and  it  is  required  to  find  the  quantity  of  dilute  acid  necessary  to 
neutralise  this  quantity ;  therefore, 

Eq.ofpot.carb.    Eq.  of  the  dilute  Mid.       Q"*nt.  of  jot.  cmrb.  Quant,  ^ofacid 

As  70        ;        245         ::  lOOgrs.        :        S50grp, 

As  the  tube  was  divided  into  100  degrees,  and  made  to  contain 
1000  grs.,  each  division  contains  10  grs.,  and  the  35  divisions  contain 
the  350  grs.  required ;  and  the  tube  being  afterwards  filled  up  with 
water,  the  350  grains  are  made  to  occupy  100  dcjgrees. 

If  then  the  wnole  of  the  sample  under  examination  were  carbonate 
of  potash,  the  whole  of  the  acid  would  be  employed,  or  one  degree 
for  each  grain  of  the  alkali ;  but  if  half  of  it,  or  any  smaller  or 
larger  proportion,  were  an  insoluble  substance,  or  were  chloride  or 
any  other  neutral  salt  of  potash,  half  the  acid,  or  a  corresponding 
proportion,  would  not  be  employed :  each  degree  of  acid  used  indi- 
cates, therefore,  one  grain  of  the  carbonated  alkali. 

If  the  calculation  is  made  for  soda  instead  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
as  in  the  above  example,  it  will  be  found  that  765*6  grs.  of  the 
dilute  acid  will  be  required  to  neutralise  100  grs.  This  being  divided 
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bj  10  givee  76*56  as  the  number  of  degrees  required;  which  oorre- 
sponda  with  the  23*44  from  the  top  of  the  scale. 

vm  r.t  *^m        Bq.  of  tlM  dUut*  QoflBt.  oTioda  Qouit.  of  scM 

Bq.orioda.  ^^^^  1,^^,  wqulred. 

As  82         :        245        ::        lOOgrs.       *       765-6  gni. 

The  other  numbers  maj  be  ascertained  hj  a  preciselj  similar 
method. 

Properties. — Carbonate  of  soda  occurs  in  large  crystals,  which 
are  very  characteristic  in  their  form  and  appearance.  The 
primary  form  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Thej  are  seldom  en- 
tire ;  but  the  broad,  diamond-shap^  face  may  always  be  recoff- 
nised,  more  or  less,  as  well  as  the  hevilled  edges.  They  con  tarn 
a  large  quantity  of  water  of  crystallisation,  which  is  given  off  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  this  being  a  striking  example  of  an  efflo- 
rescent salt  The  surface  is  therefore  seldom  translucent  through- 
out, but  upon  the  edges  and  faces  it  is  more  or  less 
corered  with  a  white,  opaque  powder  of  effloresced 
carbonate  of  soda. 

This  salt  is  Tcry  soluble,  and  is  dissolved  by 
about  two  parts  of  cold,  and  less  than  its  own 
weiffht  of  boiling  water.  The  solution  has  an 
«lkiaine»  disagreeable  taste,  and  reddens  turmeric 
vmuMr«  When  the  salt  is  heated,  it  melts,  and 
Ucijb  in  its  own  water  of  crystallisation,  and  ulti- 
iVMiMy  loMS  the  whole  of  its  water.  It  does  not 
pari  with  its  carbonic  acid,  even  at  a  red  heat. 

CSfmpotition. —  Ordinary  crystals  of  carbonate  of 
aoda  consist  of 

1  eq.  soda,  32 ;  1  eq.  carbonic  acid,  22 ;  10  eqs, 
water,  9x  10,  90=NaO,CO«,10HO ;  eq.  144. 

But  when  formed  at  a  temperature  of  80^  F.,  they  contain  only 
seven  equivalents  of  water  {Turner), 

Character*  and  tests. —  Colourless;  slightly  trans- 
parent. It  presently  falls  into  powder  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  It  is  dissolved  in  water;  the  solution 
changes  the  colour  of  turmeric  to  brown ;  when  super- 
saturated by  hydrochloric  acid^  nothing  is  thrown  down 
from  it  by  chloride  of  barium.  100  grains  of  carbonate 
of  soda  lose  62*5  grains  of  water  in  a  hot  fire ;  whilst 
they  lose  15*28  grains  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  addition 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  most  probable  impurity  is  sulphate  of  soda,  derived  from 
the  process  of  manufacture,  which  would  be  detected  by  the  chlo- 
ride of  barium.  The  loss  of  15*28  grains  of  carbonic  acid  proves 
that  it  18  all  carbonate. 
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Sails  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken, — It  could  onlj  be  mistaken 
for  some  other  salt  of  soda,  its  efflorescence  distiDguishing  it  from 
all  other  classes  of  salts  which  are  employed  medicinallj.  It  is 
most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  phosphate  of  soda,  which  is  also 
efflorescent;  but  it  is  dbtingubhed  by  its  diamond-shaped  face 
and  its  bevilled  edges.  The  phosphate  is  a  thinner  and  flatter 
crystal,  and  is  not  so  characteristic  in  its  form. 

Medicinal  properties, —  Antacid,  It  agrees  in  general  pro[)ertiefl 
with  the  alkalies  as  a  class.  When  taken  in  too  large  doses*  it  acts 
as  an  irritant  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  impairs  the  diges- 
tion. In  moderate  doses  it  corrects  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and 
acts  as  a  diuretic  upon  the  kidneys,  rendering  the  urine,  at  the 
same  time,  alkaline.  It  is  milder  and  less  irritating  than  the  cor- 
responding salt  of  potash,  but  frequently  fails  to  produce  the  same 
good  effects  in  diseases  accompanied  by,  or  causing  an  acid  state 
of  the  urine.  In  excessive  doses  it  causes  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines. 

Uses, —  Carbonate  of  soda  is  not  oflen  used  internally  on  its 
own  account.  It  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  pil.  fern  comp., 
but  is  converted  into  the  sulphate  during  the  changes  effected  m 
making  the  pill.  It  may  be  given  in  dyspepsia  accompanied  with 
very  acid  secretions,  and  in  acid  states  of  the  urine ;  but  its  good 
effects  in  calculous  aff*ections  are  freauently  inferior  to  those  of 
potash ;  for  the  compound  of  soda  ana  uric  acid  is  very  insolublef 
and  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  chalky  deposit  in  the  joints  of  ^uty 
peraons.  Its  employment  must  not  be  continued  too  long,  as  it  will 
of  itself  ultimately  produce  disease,  by  neutralbing  the  natural 
acid  secretions  of  the  stomach,  which  are  essential  to  healthy  diges- 
tion. It  is  often  much  better  to  give  some  mineral  acid  as  a 
tonic,  combined  with  some  bitter  infusion.  It  is  sometimes  given 
with  a  vegetable  acid,  in  the  form  of  an  effervescing  draught ; 
but,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  it 
contains,  it  is  not  so  useful  for  this  purpose  as  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda. 

It  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  hooping  cough^  combined, 
at  first,  with  ipecacuanha  and  opium,  and  afterwards,  when  the 
severity  of  the  disease  has  been  subdued,  with  myrrh.  In  broncho" 
cele  it  has  been  extensively  used  by  M.  Peschier. 

It  has  been  recommended  as  an  external  application  in  chronic 
lepra  and  psoriasis ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  dissolved  in 
water,  and  used  as  a  bath ;  three-quarters  of  a  pound  or  a  pound 
of  the  salt  to  a  bath  full  of  hot  water  is  the  proper  quantity. 

Antidotes, —  Oils  or  soap,  and  milk,  and  afterwards  such  treat- 
ment as  may  be  required  to  relieve  the  inflammation  which  is 
set  up. 

Dose, —  Gr.  x  to  5s8«  The  former  is  the  usual  dose,  if  given  in 
d}'8pepsia ;  and  it  is  best  combined  with  some  bitter  infusion,  as 
that  of  calumba ;  if  given  with  an  acid,  in  the  state  of  efferves- 
cence, the  larger  dose  must  be  used.  In  hooping  cough  and 
bronchocele,  5ss  has  been  given  three  times  daily. 
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SOD^  CARBONAS  EXSICCATA,  Z.  D.  E. 
Dried  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Synonyme,     Sodffi  Carbonas  Siccatum,  D.  E,     Sodae  Subcarbonas 

Exfiiccata. 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  soda,  a  pound. 

Apply  heat  to  the  carbonate  until  the  crystals  fall 
away,  and  afterwards  heat  it  to  redness.  Lastly,  rub  it 
to  powder. 

The  Dublin  College  does  not  direct  the  heat  to  be  carried  so 
high  as  redness. 

Process.^  The  greater  part  of  the  water  which  crystallised  car- 
bonate of  soda  contains,  is  first  expelled  bj  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat ;  and  the  total  expulsion  is  effected  by  ignition ;  it  is  applied 
moderately  at  first,  because  the  fused  siolt,  if  strongly  heated, 
would  boil  over. 

Camposition, — Dried  carbonate  of  soda  consists  of 

1  eq.  soda,  32 ;  1  eq.  carbonic  acid,  22  =  NaO,CO' ;  eq.  54. 

Medicinal  use. — In  this  dry  state,  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  powder  or  pill,  mixed  with  other  medicines. 

Z)oge, — Gr.  v  to  gr.  x.  Twelve  miins  of  the  dry  are  equal  to 
thirty-two  grains  of  the  common  carbonate  of  soda.  For  the  pro- 
perties and  uses,  see  Sodje  Cabbonas,  p.  595. 

SOD^  CARBONATIS  LIQUOR,  D, 

Solution  of  Cabbonate  of  Soda. 

Take  of  Cr3rstallised  carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce,  one  ounce 
and  a  half. 
Distilled  water,  one  pint. 
Dissolve  and  filter.     Sp.  gr.  1026. 

Usei. — This  furnishes  a  standard  strength  for  prescriptions. 
V\Tdv  contain  gr.  j  of  the  salt. 

SODJE  BICARBONAS,  L.  D.  E. 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda. 

Synonyme.    Sodas  Scsqaicarbonas,  PA.  L,  1836. 

This  salt  is  now  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica,  as  it  can  only  be 
prepared  advantageously  upon  a  large  scale. 

Process, — The  remarks  under  this  head  in  the  article  Bicab- 
BOFATB  OF  FoTAiH  tre  equally  applicable  in  this  place,  if  soda  b 
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substituted  for  potash ;  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them. 

Properties, — Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  colourless,  and  is  generally 
seen  in  a  powdered  state ;  for  though  capable  of  forming  crystals, 
they  are  very  small  and  indistinct,  and  scarcely  have  a  crystalline 
appearance.  It  is  soluble  in  either  hot  or  cold  water,  requiring 
about  ten  parts  of  the  latter  for  solution.  It  is  decomposed  at  a 
temperature  below  212°  F.,  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  carbonate 
by  the  loss  of  the  extra  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid.  The  solution 
is  slightly  alkaline  in  its  action  upon  turmeric  paper ;  has  a  soapy 
flavour,  but  not  nearly  so  strong  as  that  of  the  carbonate ;  is  decom- 
posed by  the  strong  acids,  wi£  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas ; 
does  not  produce  a  precipitate  in  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia ; 
and  possesses  the  property  of  almost  entirely  concealing  the  pensive 
flavour  of  that  salt. 

Characters  and  tests.  —  It  is  dissolved  by  water.  It 
slightly  changes  the  colour  of  turmeric  to  brown ; 
from  this  solution  neither  bichloride  of  platinum  nor 
sulphate  of  magnesia^  unless  when  heat  is  applied, 
throws  down  anything ;  what  chloride  of  barium  throws 
down  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid.  100  grains 
of  this  salt^  when  added  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  emit 
51*7  grains  of  carbonic  acid. 

E.  A  solution  in  forty  parts  of  water  does  not  give  an  orange 
precipitate  with  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  only  probable  impurity  is  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  which,  from  imperfect  manufacture,  has  escaped  bein^  con- 
verted into  bicarbonate.  Carbonate  of  soda  precipitates  sulphate 
of  magnesia ;  but  this  is  not  so  delicate  a  test  as  the  bichloride  of 
mercury,  which  is  precipitated  by  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  car- 
bonate than  is  requisite  for  decomposing  the  magnesian  salt. 

Composition. — ^Bicarbonate  of  soda  consists  of 

1  eq.  soda,  32 ;  2  eqs.  carbonic  acid,  44 ;  1  eq.  water,  9 
=  NaO,2COSHO,  eq.  85. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — Bicarbonate  of  soda  a^ees  in 
general  properties  and  uses  with  the  other  carbonated  alkalies. 

It  is  preferable  to  the  carbonate  of  soda  when  it  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  state  of  efiervescence,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  amount 
of  carbonic  acid ;  and  it  may  be  combined  with  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia without  occasioning  a  precipitate ;  and,  when  so  combined, 
it  almost  destroys  the  offensive  flavour  of  the  salt.  As  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  is  decomposed  by  hot  water,  it  must  alwajrs  be  cold 
when  employed  for  making  a  solution.  It  is  oflen  combined  with 
chloride  of  mercury  when  administered  in  the  form  of  powder,  and 
it  lessens  the  tendency  of  the  calomel  to  cause  griping. 
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Inoompatibies,'^  kcida,  and  acidulous  salts,  imless  given  with 
the  intention  of  causing  effervescence. 

Doie.— Gr.  x  to  5j*  If  taken  whilst  effervescing,  5J  ^  5U)  ^^ 
Xiij  in  f  3iv  or  f  Jvi  of  water ;  the  proportion  of  acid  is  as  follows : 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  5j ;  tartaric  acid,  gr.  xviii ;  or  lemon  juice,  f5ivss. 

It  is  a  perfectly  unnecessary  refinement  to  give  citric  acid  with 
iodaic  salts. 


SODn  CHLORIDUM,  L.D.E. 

Chloripe  of  Sodium. 

Synmjfme,    Sodse  Murias,  E,    Sea  Salt.    Common  Salt    Rock  Salt. 

Bay  Salt. 

Preparation, — This  is  an  article  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  the 
Fharmacopceis,  therefore,  contains  no  directions  for  its  preparation. 
It  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale  by  spontaneous  evaporation  from 
sea  water,  in  hot  climates,  as  in  France,  and  even  in  Hampshire ; 
but  still  more  largely  from  salt  springs,  and  from  salt  mines,  as  at 
Droitwich,  in  Warwickshire,  and  from  those  in  Cheshire. 

Deicriptian, — There  are  several  forms  of  common  salt,  which, 
however,  all  agree  in  general  properties. 

Bock  salt  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  salt  mines  in  Cheshire.  It 
is  in  large  translucent  masses,  generally  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  dead  salt-water  animalculse.*  Its  most 
remarkable  property  is  its  power  of  transmitting  heat,  or  its 
"diathermancy,  which  is  so  perfect,  as  to  have  led  Professor 
Daniell  to  term  it  the  "  glass  of  heat.  Rock  salt  is  sometimes 
obtained  in  perfectly  colourless  crystals  of  great  purity. 

Bay  uUi  is  in  large,  coarse,  generally  colourless,  grains,  and  is 
obtained  by  slow  evaporation. 

Common  grain  salt  is  in  large  colourless  masses,  which  are  easily 
crushed  into  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  in  which  there  is  little  or  no 
trace  of  distinct  separate  grains  or  crystals.  It  is  obtained  by  quick 
evaporation. 

Properties, — All  these  kinds  a^e  in  bein?  entirely  dissolved 
by  water;  and  they  are  equally  soluble  in  this  liquid,  whether  hot 
or  cold,  requiring  about  twice  and  a  half  their  weight  of  water  for 
solution ;  when  the  solution  is  carefully  evaporated  they  crystal- 
lise in  cube^,  which  are  dry,  if  pure ;  though  they  generally  attract 
a  little  moisture,  and  become  damp  when  the  salt  has  been  obtained 
from  sea  water,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  small  portion  of  chloride 
of  magnesium.  They  decrepitate  when  heated ;  and,  at  a  full  red 
heat,  are  volatilbed ;  and  are  employed  to  form  a  glaze  on  the  in- 
terior of  earthenware  vessels.  Thev  are  not  soluble  in  alcohol.  They 
have  a  characteristic  flavour,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  general 
term  "saline.** 

*  ,M.  Marcel  de  Serres,  Chemist,  vol.  I  p.  105. 
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ComposiHotL  — Chloride  of  sodium  k  onhjdroas,  and  coneists  of 
1  eq.  sodium,  24;  1  eq.  chlorine,  36  =  NaCl;  eq.  60. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — Common  salt  is  so  well  known 
as  an  article  of  diet  as  to  render  an^  description  of  it  unnecessary. 
In  large  quantities  ( Jj  to  ^ij  or  ^ij)  it  acts  as  an  emetic  or  purga* 
tive^  and  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  anthelmintic  It  b  almost 
as  injurious  to  use  too  much  salt  habitually,  as  too  little ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  restriction  to  salt  meat  has  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  scurvy.  The  necessity  for  salt  as  an  article  of  food  seems  to  in- 
crease with  the  advance  from  childhood  to  manhood ;  and  the  man 
desires  salt  with  all  his  food,  whilst  the  child  is  indifferent  to  it, 
and  dislikes  it  in  such  quantities  as  he  naturally  seeks  for,  at  a  later 
period  of  life. 

Salt  is  very  seldom  administered  medicinally,  but  it  has  been 
used  at  different  times  in  the  treatment  of  phthysis,  in  doses  of 
from  5ss  to  5ji  once  or  oflener  in  the  da^,  in  beef  tea  or  cough 
mixture.  It  is  said  that  it  produces  a  variety  of  ffood  effects,  but 
sometimes  causes  pulmonary  congestion,  in  which  case  the  dose 
must  be  diminished. 

A  hot  and  strong  solution  of  salt  is  a  useful  implication,  as  a  foot 
bath,  for  chilblains;  and  the  addition  of  one  or  two  table-spoonfula 
of  salt  to  common  water  furnishes  a  substitute  for  sea  water,  and 
is  beneficial,  when  used  with  considerable  friction,  in  washing  the 
chest,  in  chronic  pulmonary  affections,  or  the  abdomen,  in  habitual 
constipation  or  irregularity  of  the  bowels ;  and  it  is  sometimes  bene* 
ficially  employed  as  a  hip  bath  in  irregular  menstruation.  The 
same  quantity  is  often  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and 
thrown  into  the  rectum  as  a  common  aperient  enema,  or  for  the  re-> 
moval  of  ascarides. 

Dose. — As  an  emetic  or  purgative,  Jj  to  Jij,  in  warm  water; 
as  an  enema,  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls. 

SODM  MURIAS  PURUM,  E. 

FUKIITBD  MUBIATE  OF  SODA. 

Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda ;  dissolve  it 
in  boiling  water ;  filter  the  solution,  and  boil  it  down  over  the  fire, 
skimming  off  the  crystals  which  form ;  wash  the  crystals  quickly 
with  cold  water,  and  dry  them. 

Tests. — A  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  followed  by  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda.  A  solution 
of  9  grains  in  distilled  water  is  not  entirely  precipitated  by  a 
solution  of  26  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  object  of  this  purification  is  to  get  rid  of  any  chloride  of 
magnesium  derived  from  the  sea  water,  which  would  be  shown  by 
the  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda  forming  a  precipitate.  If  the 
salt  remains  dry  when  exposed  to  a  moderately  dry  atmospheie,  it 
may  be  relied  upon  as  pure. 

QQ  4 
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SODiE  PHOSPHAS,  L,  D,  E. 
Phosphate  op  Soda. 

Preparation. — There  are  no  directions  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia for  the  preparation  of  this  salt,  which  is  placed  by  the 
College  in  the  Materia  Medica,  as  being  a  substance  that  niaj  be 
procured  of  sufficient  purity  in  ordinary  commerce. 

Both  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  give  directions,  the 
outline  of  which  is  given  below. 

Take  of  Bones,  burnt  to  whiteness,  ten  pounds. 

Sulphuric  acid,  fifty-six  (D.),  forty-four  (B.)^  fluid 

ounces. 
Carbonate  of  soda,  twelve  pounds  (D.\  or  sufficient 
(D.E,). 

Li  the  preparation  of  this  salt,  bones,  burnt  to  whiteness,  are 
digested  for  some  days  with  sulphuric  acid.  Bone  earth  consists 
of  phosphate  oflimcy  which  is  insoluble;  but  when  acted  upon  by 
sulphuric  acid,  part  of  the  lime  combines  with  it  and  forms  sul- 
phate of  lime,  leaving  the  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  the 
remainder  of  the  lime,  and  forming  a  super^phosphate^  which  is 
soluble ;  this  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  carbonate  of  soda  is 
added  to  the  solution ;  both  salts  are  decomposed,  and  phosphate 
of  soda  and  phosphate  of  lime  are  formed,  whilst  the  carbonic  acid 
escapes ;  the  phosphate  of  soda  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  till  crystals  begin  to  form.  The  presence  of  a 
slight  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  favours  the  formation  of  large 
crystals. 

Properties, — Phosphate  of  soda  is  transparent  when  first  formed, 
but  very  speedily  effloresces  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  becomes 
opaque.  It  is  soluble  in  four  times  its  weight  of  cold,  or  twice  its 
weight  of  boiling  water.  It  always  acts  like  an  alkali  upon  vege- 
table colours,  rendering  turmeric  paper  brown.  The  crystals  are 
usually  large  and  fifat,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism.  When  heated,  they  lose  part  of  their  water  of 
crystallisation,  and  are  converted  into  pyrophosphate  of  soda ;  and 
on  being  heated  to  redness  they  lose  still  more,  fuse,  and  form 
metaphosphate  of  soda.  The  phosphate  is  distinguished  by  yielding 
a  yellow  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is 
soluble  in  nitric  acid  or  ammonia;  the  pyrophosphate  yields  a 
white  granular  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver;  and  the  meta- 
phosphate  yields  a  grey  gelatint>us  precipitate  with  the  same  salt. 

Salts  for  which  phosphate  of  soda  may  be  mistaken.  —  Carbonate 
or  sulphate  of  soda.  Tne  crystals  are  generally  thinner  and  flatter, 
and  want  the  characteristic  diamond  shnpe  of  the  crystals  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  the  more  or  less  six-sided  furrowed  crystals  of 
the  sulphate.  If  a  few  drops  of  anv  strong  acid  are  added,  carbonic 
acid  escapes  if  the  salt  is  the  carbonate,  but  no  such  eflect  is  pro- 
duced if  it  is  phosphate  or  sulphate.  If  it  is  the  former,  it  changes 
turmeric  paper  brown,  whilst  the  latter  does  not  alter  its  colour. 
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Characters  and  tests.  —  It  slightly  falls  to  powder 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  dissolved  by  water; 
the  solution  slightly  changes  the  colour  of  turmeric  to 
brown;  what  is  thrown  down  from  it  by  chloride  of 
barium  is  white,  and  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  without 
effervescence ;  what  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver 
is  yellow,  and  is  dissolved  by  the  same  acid.  100  grains 
lose  62-3  of  water  at  a  red  heat.  What  is  thrown  down 
by  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  remaining  salt,  dissolved  in 
water,  is  white. 

This  salt  is  not  liable  to  be  adulterated.  The  above  tests  chiefly 
indicate  its  character,  not  its  purity. 

Composition,  —  Phosphate  of  soda  is  really  not  a  neutral  salt, 
but  is  a  diphosphate,  and  consists  of 

2  eqs.  of  soda,  32  X  2,  64 ;  1  eq.  of  water,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  salt,  9 ;  1  eq.  of  phosphoric  acid,  72  ;  24  eqs.  of 
water  of  crystallisation,  216=(2NaO,HO)PO*,24HO ;  eq.  361. 

Considerably  more  than  half  its  weight,  therefore,  consists  of 
water. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — Phosphate  of  soda  is  an  exceed- 
ingly mild^  umrritating  laxative^  and  is  almost  without  taste.  These 
properties  render  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  delicate  habits,  and  for 
children.  It  may  abo  be  given  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
bowels^  in  which  an  aperient  is  required.  It  possesses  the  property 
of  dissolving  uric  acid,  and  has  been  employed,  in  consequence,  in 
cases  where  the  urine  contains  too  large  a  proportion  of  this  in- 
gredient. 

Uses,  —  As  an  aperient,  it  has  been  given  in  rickets,  with  the 
view  of  supplying  the  phosphoric  acid  to  the  system,  which  is  de- 
ficient ;  but  experience  does  not  confirm  its  utility  in  this  disease.  | 

Dose,  —  Jss  to  5 jss,  in  gruel  or  broth. 

SOD^  HYPOSULPHIS.    (Not  Off.) 
Htposulphitb  of  Soda. 

This  is  manufactured  by  many  different  processes,  described  at 
considerable  length  in  Gmelin*s  Handbook  of  Chem.  (Cavend.  Ed. 
vol.  iii.  p  98.),  from  which  the  following  is  selected. 

One  pound  of  pure  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  is  dried  as  per- 
fectly as  possible,  and  intimately  mixed  with  5  ounces  of  pure 
sulphur ;  the  mixture  is  gradually  heated  in  a  glass  or  porcelain 
vessel  to  the  melting  point  of  the  sulphur,  and  kept  at  that  tempe- 
rature for  some  time,  stirring  constantly,  in  order  to  bring  every 
part  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  sulphide  (sulphuret)  of  sodium, 
first  formed,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  lur,  arid  is  converted  with 
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fleeble  incandescence  into  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  mass,  when 
cold,  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  boiled  with  sulphur  for  some  time ; 
and  the  filtered  solution  is  afterwards  evaporated  to  the  crystallising 
point.# 

Characters.  —  Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  in  lar^  peculiarly  trans- 
parent crystals,  in  which  no  precisely  defined  %ure  can  gene- 
rally be  seen.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  both  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  the  solution,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  deposits  sulphur,  and  is 
gradually  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda.  Its  taste  is  cooline,  and 
ailerwards  bitter  and  sulphurous.  When  dry,  it  remains  unutered 
in  the  air.     It  is  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids. 

Composition.  —  Hyposulphite  of  soda  consists  of 

1  eq.  soda,  32 ;  1  eq.  hyposulphurous  acid,  S^O',  48 ;  5  eqs.  water, 

45=:NaO,  S«0«,  5  HO;  eq.  125. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — This  salt,  like  the  next,  is  called 
by  the  modern  title  of  **  Parasiticide,**  which  is  explained  under  the 
article  Acid.  Sulphubos.  (p.  116.).  The  hyposulphite  has  been  used 
by  Dr.  Neale  in  obstinate  vomitings  dependent  upon  the  presence, 
in  the  stomach,  of  the  low  vegetable  growth,  the  Sarcina  Ventri- 
culi.*  *^  Vomiting,  occasional,  fur  nine  years,  frequent  for  three ; 
several  times  a  week.  Vomited  matters  resembled  beer  grounds, 
and  were  very  acid,  amounting  to  about  one  quart  daily.  He  was 
ordered  ten-grain  doses  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  three  times  a 
day.  In  ten  days  the  vomiting  was  not  so  copious,  and  the  dose 
was  increased  to  fifteen  grains.  In  thirteen  days  the  vomiting  was 
much  less,  and  the  vomited  matter  no  longer  resembled  yest.  The 
treatment  was  continued  about  six  weeks,  after  which  he  only  re- 
quired an  occasional  aperient  of  sulphur,  and  took  codliver  oil  as 
a  general  restorative.'*  For  internal  use  Dr.  Jenner  says  that  the 
sulphite  of  soda  is  preferable  to  the  hyposulphite,  as  it  is  less  easily 
decomposed  by  the  acids  of  the  stomach,  and  the  sulphur  is  not 
separated  in  an  uncombined  form.f 

Dose.  —  For  internal  use  gr.  x  to  gr.  xv.  As  a  lotion  5)  dis- 
solved in  f  Jj  of  water. 

SOD^  SULPHIS.    (Not  Off.) 

Sulphite  of  Soda. 

Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda, 
dissolve  it  in  water,  and  transmit  sulphurous  acid  through  the  so- 
lution in  a  Woulfe*s  apparatus,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid 
is  expelled.    Then  evaporate  the  solution  out  of  contact  of  air. 

Decomposition.  —  In  this  case  the  sulphurous  acid  simply  dis- 
places the  carbonic  acid,  and  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  is  the 
result. 

Characters.  —  This  salt  is  in  transparent,  colourless,  flattened 
crystals,  soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold  water,  and  less  than  its  own 

*  Bratth.  Retrosp.  voLxxviii.  p.  131.  f  Ibid.  p.  296. 
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weSght  of  boilinff  water.  Itgradnallj  absorbB  oxygen  from  tlie  air, 
and  IS  Gonvertea  into  sulphate  of  soda.  Its  taste  is  at  first  fresh, 
but  afterwards  solpharoiis.  It  restores  the  blue  colour  of  reddened 
litoiua  p^KT. 

CowyHmHoM.  —  Snlj^ite  of  soda  consists  of 

1  eq.  soda,  82  ;  1  eq.  snlphurous  acid,  32 ;  8  or  10  eqs.  water,  72 
or  90sNaO,  S0«,  8H0 ;  eq.  186;  or  NaO,  S0^  lOHO ;  eq.  154.» 

Medieuud  oroperUei.  —  There  is  no  well-known  name  by  which 
to  describe  tnem,  but  the  newly-invented  title  of  **  Parasiticide  ** 
has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  (For  a  detailed  account  of  the 
medicinal  properties  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  the  important 
ingredient  m  tms  compound^  see  Acid.  Sulphueosum,  p.  116.) 

Use$.  —  Sulphite  or  soda  has  been  employed  in  solution  in  some 
obstinate  cases  of  tinea  eapitUt  and  also  in  thrush.  (See  Acid. 
SuifPH.  Uses^  p.  116.) 

Dose, — For  iriternal  administration  gr.  z,  increased  to  gr.  xy 
three  times  a  day.  As  a  lotion  5J  is  dissolved  in  f^  of  water. 
(Jenner,  Braiih,  Retrosp,  vol.  xxviiL  p.  296.) 

SOD^  SULPHAS,  L.D.E. 
Sulphate  op  Soda. 

Synonyme,    Glauber's  Salt.    Natron  Vitriolatum. 

The  Edinburgh  College  is  the  only  one  which  gives  directions 
for  making  thiu  salt ;  the  others  having  placed  it  in  the  Materia 
Medica. 

Take  of  the  Salt  which  remains  after  preparing  pure  muriatic 

acid,  two  pounds. 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 
White  marble,  in  powder,  a  sufficiency. 

Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water ;  add  the  marble  so  long  as  efTer- 
▼escence  takes  place ;  boil  the  liquid ;  when  neutral,  filter  it ;  wash 
the  insoluble  matter  with  boiling  water,  adding  the  water  to  the  ori- 
ginal liquid ;  concentrate  till  a  pellicle  begins  to  form,  and  then 
let  the  liquid  cool  and  crystallise. 

Process. In  preparing  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphate  of  soda  is 

formed  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  (See  Acid.  Htdbochlobic.) 
The  excess  of  acid  is  not  large,  and  a  small  quantity  of  marble  is 
sufficient  to  neutralise  it.  The  sulphate  of  lime  which  is  formed 
is  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  remaining  neutral  sulphate  of 
soda  is  obtained,  in  a  crystalline  form,  by  evaporation. 

Properties.  —  Sulphate  of  soda,  or  Glauber's  salt,  is  very  efflo- 
rescent, and  almost  always  appears  partially  covered  with  an 
opaque  white  powder.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  100  parts  of 
which  dissolve  nearly  300  parts  of  the  salt  at  91^  F. ;  it  is  remark- 

♦  Gmelin's  Chem.  (Cavend.  Soc.)  vol  ill  p.  99.,  from  which  the  above 
account  is  taken. 
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able  that  It  is  less  soluble  above  this  temperature,  and  if  a  satu- 
rated solution  at  91°  F.  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  a  portion  of 
the  salt  is  deposited.    It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  primary  form  of  the  crystals  is  a  rhombic  octahedron 
{Turner)^  oblique  rhombic  prism  (^Phillips) ;  but,  as  generally  seen, 
the  crystals  are  four  or  six-sided  channelled  prisms,  about  half  an 
inch  tnick.  They  are  very  seldom  translucent,  for  the  slightest 
exposure  to  the  air  is  sufficient  to  cover  them  with  a  white  pow- 
der ;  and  if  long  exposed,  they  lose  their  crystalline  form  altogether, 
and  fall  into  a  light  white  powder.  Tliey  melt,  when  heated 
in  their  own  water  of  crystallisation,  and  at  a  red  heat  fuse  without 
undergoing  decomposition. 

Composition. — Sulphate  of  soda  consists  of 

1  eq.  soda,  32 ;  1  eq.  sulphuric  acid,  40 ;  10  eqs.  water,  9  X 10, 90 

=  NaO,SO»,10HO;  eq.  162. 

More  than  half  its  weight  is  therefore  water. 

Characters  and  tests. — It  falls  to  powder  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  It  is  dissolved  by  water ;  the  solu- 
tion changes  the  colour  of  neither  litmus  nor  turmeric : 
from  the  diluted  solution  scarcely  anything  is  thrown 
down  by  nitrate  of  silver.  100  grains  lose  55*5  of 
water  in  a  hot  fire;  moreover,  from  100  grains  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water,  chloride  of  barium  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  being  added^  71  grains  of  sulphate  of 
barytes  are  obtained,  when  dried  by  a  hot  fire. 

This  salt  is  not  liable  to  be  adulterated,  and  the  above  tests  are 
more  important  for  indicating  its  nature  than  its  purity. 

Salts  for  which  sulphate  of  soda  may  be  mistaken. — Carbonate  or 
phosphate  of  soda.  It  is  distinguished  from  both  by  the  length  of 
the  crystals,  and  by  their  bein?  four  or  six-sided ;  whilst  the  other 
salts  are  flattened,  and  have  their  characteristic  forms.  Its  bitter 
taste  would  also  distinguish  it,  and  its  producing  no  effect  upon 
turmeric  paper. 

Medicinal  properties, — Purgative, 

Characteristic  properties, —  Very  bitter  taste,  but  not  so  nauseous 
as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  not  quite  so  active.  It  b  a  cooling 
purgative,  and  causes  watery  stools  by  its  action  upon  the  exha- 
lants  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  it  does  not  excite  or  increase 
inflammation  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membranes.  Its  bitter 
taste  may  be  disguised  by  the  addition  of  lemon  juice,  or  of  bitar^ 
trate  of  potash. 

Uses. — Fevers  and  inflammatory  affections.  During  the  last 
century  it  was  the  common  aperient  for  all  the  cases  in  which  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  is  now  employed ;  and  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  verj  good  reason  for  its  present  general  disuse. 

Dow.— 5^8  to5ij. 

IncompaHbles, — Carbonate  of  potash,  if  the  solution  is  strong; 
iT  moderately  dilute,  they  may  be  prescribed  together. 
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SOD-^  POTASSIO-TARTRAS,  Z.  D.  E. 

POTASSIO-TAKTRATE   OF    SODA. 

Synonyme,  Sodaeet  Potass®  Tartras,!).  PotassaeetSodffiTartniB,^. 
Natron  Tartarizatum.     Soda  Tartarizata.    Rochelle  Salt. 

The  London  College  does  not  give  any  directions  for  making 
this  salt.  The  Dubhn  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  order  the  same 
proportions  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  directions  are  also  closelj 
alike. 

Take  of  Bitartrate  of  potash,  powdered,  sixteen  ounces. 
Carbonate  of  soda,  twelve  ounces. 
Water,  boiling,  four  pints. 

Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  boiling  water,  and  add, 
gradually,  the  bitartrate  of  potash,  till  the  solution  is  neutral; 
strain  the  liquor ;  then  apply  a  gentle  heat,  until  a  pellicle  floats, 
and  set  it  aside  that  crystals  may  be  formed  after  twelve  hours ; 
the  liquor  being  poured  ofl^  dry  them  on  blotting-paper ;  evaporate 
the  liquor  again  that  it  may  yield  crystals. 

Preparation. — Bitartrate  of  potash  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  potash  and  two  equivalents 
of  tartaric  acid;  when  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  it^  the 
second  equivalent  of  tartaric  acid  combines  with  the  soda,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  escapes  as  gas :  the  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash 
and  tartrate  of  soda  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  crystals  which  are 
obtained  are  the  potassio-tartrate  of  soda. 

MaterUli.  Results. 

1  eq.  carbonate  (I  eq.  carbonic  a'  Id 1  eq.  carbonic  aciti  / . 

of  soda         c  1  eq.  soda x. 

1  eq.blurtrate  (}  ^'  ^^^^^  ^^^  *  ^'  '*'*'•'«  <>'  '^^U  ea.  potassio-tartrate 

of  potash       }i^;  potash -^  leq.  tartrate  of  potash)     "'•«**- 

Properties. — Potassio-tartrate  of  soda  Fig,  1. 

crystallises  in  beautiful,  large,  transparent 
crystals,  which  possess  a  very  charac- 
teristic appeai*ance.  The  primary  form 
is  a  rk^ht  rhombic  prism^  but  their  usual 
figure  IS  that  represented  In  Jig,  1.  Some- 
times they  resemble ^g".  2.,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  consist  of  two  crystals  of  the 
former  shape,  applied  base  to  base,  and 
having  the  edges,  a,  a,  replaced  by  flat- 
tened sides,  6,  b. 

This  salt  is  not  afiected  by  the  air,  but 
is  readily  dissolved  by  a  small  quantity 
of  water ;  in  which  respect  it  differs  from 
its  principal  constituent,  the  bitartrate  of 
potash.  It  is  dissolved  by  five  parts  of 
water  at  60^  F.,  and  by  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  boiling  water. 

Composition, — Potassio-tartrate  of  soda 
consists  of 


Fig,  2. 
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1  eq.  tartrate  of  soda  -  -      NaO,  32-f  T,  66  =    98 

1  eq.  tartrate  of  potash         -  -      KO,    48-f  T,  66  =  114 

8  eqs.  water  -  -  -      8H0,  =    72 

KO,T,NaO,T,8HO ;  eq.  284 

Characters  and  tests. — It  is  dissolved  by  (5  parts,  £!.) 
water;  the  solution  does  not  change  the  colour  of 
litmus,  or  turmeric ;  sulphuric  (muriatic,  E,)  acid  being 
added,  bitartrate  of  potash  is  thrown  down  (as  a  crys- 
talline precipitate,  JS.);  nothing  is  precipitated  when 
nitrate  of  silver  or  chloride  of  barium  is  added,  but 
what  is  again  dissolved  on  the  addition  of  water. 

E.  37  grains  in  solution  are  not  entirely  precipitated  by  43  grains 
of  nitrate  of  lead. 
It  is  not  liable  to  adulteration  wben  in  the  crystalline  form. 

Salts  for  which  potasiio'tartraie  of  soda  may  he  mistaken, — None. 

Medicinal  properties, — Mild,  cooling  laxative.  If  given  alone,  it  is, 
like  most  of  the  saline  purgatives,  liable  to  occasion  flatulence  and 
griping.  It  is  generallv  token  in  combination  with  infusion  of 
senna,  the  ginger  in  which  corrects  its  griping  qualities.  It  is 
frequently  administered  in  a  state  of  efiervescence,  with  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  and  tartaric  acid,  under  the  title  of  Seidlitz  powder. 
Its  acid  is  decomposed  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  its  alkaline 
constituents  produce  an  alkaline  effect  upon  the  urine,  in  which 
they  may  be  detected ;  hence  this  salt  should  be  avoided  in  cases 
of  phosphatic  deposits  in  the  urine,  whilst  it  is  a  useful  aperient 
when  there  is  excessive  formation  of  lithic  acid. 

Characteristics  as  a  purgative.  —  Mild;  exerts  an  alkaline  in- 
fluence upon  the  urine ;  does  not  excite  or  increase  inflammatory 
action  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 

Uses,  —  Delicate  females  and  children.  It  may  be  given  in  in- 
flammatory afiections  of  the  bowels,  as  it  does  not  increase  this 
condition. 

Incompatihles,  —  Acids. 

Dose.  —  5ij  *iO  3j  iJi  *ny  suitable  vehicle. 

SOD^  AQUA  EFFERVESCENS,  E. 
Effbbvesciito  Solution  of  Soda. 

Take  of  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  one  drachm. 
Water,  a  pint. 

Dissolve  the  bicarbonate  in  the  water,  and  saturate  it  with 
carbonic  acid,  under  strong  pressure.  Preserve  the  liquid  in  well- 
closed  vessels. 
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Remarks. — This  solution  is  an  officinal  form  of  soda-water.  Hie 
additional  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  removes  the  disagreeable 
alkaUne  flavour  of  the  soda,  and  renders  it  more  gratefiu  to  the 
stomach,  while  it  does  not  diminish  its  powers. 

l/ses.  —  Those  of  carbonated  alkalies  generally.  It  is  a  popular 
remedy  for  the  dyspepsia  occasioned  by  an  excess  in  wine  or 
spirits. 

LIQUOR  SODiE  CHLORINATE,  L.D. 
Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda. 

Syrumyme,    Chloride  of  Soda.     Labarraqac's  Disinfecting  Solution 

of  Soda. 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  soda,  a  pound. 

Distilled  water,  forty-eight  fluid  ounces. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  four  ounces. 

Binoxide  of  manganese,  three  ounces. 

Sulphuric  acid,  two  fluid  ounces  and  a  half. 
Dissolve  the  carbonate  in  two  pints  of  the  water; 
then  put  the  chloride  and  binoxide,  rubbed  to  powder, 
into  a  retort,  and  add  to  them  the  sulphuric  acid,  pre- 
viously mixed  with  three  fluid  ounces  of  the  water  and 
cooled;  heat  the  mixture,  and  pass  the  chlorine  first 
through  five  fluid  ounces  of  the  water,  and  afterwards 
into  the  solution  of  carbonate  above  directed. 

D.  Take  of  chlorinated  lime,  Ibss  ;  Water,  cong.  ss  ;  Crystals  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  Jvii.  Rub  the  lime  well  together  with  three  pints 
of  water,  and  then  shake  them  well  together  in  a  bottle  for  three 
hours ;  strain,  and  add  the  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  water,  to  the  clear  solution ;  having  stirred  the 
mixture  well  for  ten  minutes,  separate  the  liquid  hy  a  second 
filtration,  and  preserve  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle.     Sp.  gr.  1  -034. 

ProceM, — ^The  changes  which  take  place  when  chloride  of  sodium, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  binoxide  of  manganese  act  upon  each  other  have 
been  already  fullj  explained.     (See  Calx  Chlobinata,  d.  435.) 

The  chlorine  which  is  evolved  is  passed  into  the  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  by  which  it  is  largely  absorbed,  and  causes  the 
formation  of  three  salts :  chloride  of  sodium,  bicarbonate  of  80<la, 
and  hypochlorite  of  soda.  The  following  diagram,  taken  from 
Fereira*s  Materia  Medica,  illustrates  these  changes  :  — 


Materials. 
2  eqs.  carbonate  of  soda- 


T 


!S  eqt.  earbonic 
1  eq.  toda — 


carboData)  1  eq.  toda- 


1  eq.  hTporhlo. 
row  Mid 


2«,..chiorin.  {isijsirr. 


Result!. 

>2  eqs.  bicarbonate 

or  soda. 
1  eo.  hynochlorito 

or  soda. 


1  eq.  chloride  of 
•odiuia. 
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These  views  are  still  somewhat  conjectural,  as  chemists  are  not 
yet  agreed  upon  the  positive  existence  of  hjpochlorous  acid. 

By  the  Dublin  method  the  soluble  portion  of  the  chloride  of 
lime,  which  contains  all  or  nearly  all  the  chlorine,  is  dissolved,  and 
after  being  cleared  by  filtration,  is  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of 
soda,  when  carbonate  of  lime  is  formed  and  precipitated,  and 
chloride  of  soda  remains  in  solution. 

Properties, — Chlorinated  soda  is  a  nearly  colourless  solution, 
and  possesses  the  usual  odour  of  chlorine ;  it  bleaches  vege- 
table colours,  and  destroys  the  colour  of  solution  of  indigo.  It  slowly 
decomposes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  evolves  chlorine. 

Composition.  —  This  is  not  certainly  known.  It  contains  chlorine, 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  sodium.  It  is,  by  some 
chemists,  supposed  to  consist  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  hypochlorite  of  soda ;  but,  by  others,  of  chloride  of 
soda  and  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Characters  and  tests,  —  The  colour  of  turmeric  is  at 
first  changed  to  brown^  when  added  to  this  solution,  and, 
soon  after,  entirely  disappears ;  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
being  added,  carbonic  acid  and  chlorine  are  emitted 
together.  Solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo  is  bleached  by 
it ;  lime  is  thrown  down  from  lime-water  by  it. 

The  tests  indicate  the  properties,  but  not  the  purity  of  the  solu- 
tion. The  only  imperfection  to  which  it  is  liable  is  a  deficiency  in 
the  amount  of  chlorine. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  Chlorinated  soda  is  chiefly 
employed  externally  as  a  lotion  to  foul  ulcers ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
very  usefully  administered  internally  also.  In  low  fever  it  clears 
the  tongue,  promotes  the  secretion  of  sweat  and  urine,  corrects  the 
horribly  offensive  state  of  the  evacuations,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
appears  to  rouse  the  patient ;  and  in  the  mesenteric  affections  of 
children^  with  diarrhoea  and  offensive  stools,  I  have  found  it  highly 
serviceable  in  doses  of  1T\v  to  T1\x ;  it  may  be  combined,  in  these 
cases,  with  catechu  or  rhubarb,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
patient.  It  is  often  used  as  a  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore  throat,  and 
as  a  wash  to  the  mouth,  to  check  profuse  salivation ;  and  some- 
times as  an  injection,  when  there  is  offensive  discharge  from  the 
vagina  or  bladder.  It  is  employed  locdly  in  many  skin  diseases, 
as  itch,  porrigo,  and  eczema;  and  is  also  used  as  a  fumigating  or 
disinfecUne  agent  to  correct  the  efiluvia  of  sick  chambers,  but 
being  much  more  expensive  than  chloride  of  lime,  and  not  more 
efficacious  for  this  last-mentioned  purpose,  it  is  not  oflen  employed 
in  this  way. 

Dose  and  administration.  —  Internally,  ITlx  to  lT\xxx,  in  simple 
water  or  toast-water.  As  a  gargle,  diluted  with  fifteen  times 
its  weight  of  water.  As  a  lotiott,  rather  stronger;  sometimes 
(for  checking  the  spread  of  ulceration),  with  only  an  equal  weight 
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of  water.    As  an  injection^  it  should  be  diluted  with  ten  or  fifteen 
times  thb  quantity. 

Incompakblea,  —  Chiefly  acids,  and  acidulous  and  metallic  salts  ; 
colourea  syrups  ought  never  to  be  added,  as  it  quickly  bleaches 
them, 

SOD-E  VALERIANAS,  D. 
Valbbianate  of  Soda. 

Take  of  Bichromate  of  potash,  reduced  to  powder,  nine  ounces. 

Fusel  oil,  four  fluid  ounces. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  of  commerce,  six  fluid  ounces  and  a  half. 

Water,  half  a  gallon. 

Solution  of  caustic  soda,  a  pint  or  suflicient. 
Dilute  the  oil  of  vitriol  with  ten  ounces,  and  dissolve,  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  the  bichromate  of  potash  in  the  remainder  of  the 
water ;  when  both  solutions  have  cooled  down  to  nearly  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere,  place  them  in  a  matrass,  and,  having  added 
the  fusel  oil,  mix  well  by  repeated  shaking  until  the  temperature 
of  the  mixture,  which  first  rises  to  above  150^,  has  fallen  to  80^  or 
90° ;  the  matrass  having  been  now  connected  with  a  condenser, 
heat  is  to  be  applied,  so  as  to  distil  over  about  half  a  gallon  of 
liquid;  let  this,  when  exactly  saturated  with  the  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  be  separated  from  a  little  oil  that  floats  on  its  surface, 
and  evaporated  down  until,  the  escape  of  aqueous  vapour  having 
entirely  ceased,  the  residual  salt  is  partially  liquefied ;  the  heat 
should  be  now  withdrawn,  and  when  the  valerianate  of  soda  has 
concreted,  it  is,  while  still  warm,  to  be  divided  into  fragments  and 
preserved  in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

Process, — The  object  of  this  process  is  to  convert  the  fusel  oil 
into  valerianic  acid,  which  is  then  to  be  neutralised  by  the  soda, 
and  the  solution  of  valerianate  of  soda  thus  obtained,  is  to  be 
evaporated  until  the  salt  is  obtained  dry. 

Fusel  oil  diflers  from  valerianic  acid  in  the  proportions  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  it  contains. 

c.      H.      o. 
Fusel  oil        -        -         10     11      0 
Valerianic  acid       -         10      9      3 

If,  then,  five  eqs.  of  oxygen  be  combined  with  fusel  oil  it  will  be 
converted  into  valerianic  acid  and  water ;  thus, 


c.    H.    o.  c.     H.    o. 

1  eq.  fusel  oil      10  11    0|  __  f  1  eq.  valerianic  acid     10     9    3 
5  eqs.  oxygen  5  j       \  2  eqs.  water  -  0     2    2 


10  11    5  10  11     5 

The  object  is,  therefore,  to  obtain  oxygen  in  such  a  form  as  will 
combine  with  the  fusel  oil  to  produce  thu  change,  an  object  which 
is  attained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  bicliromate  of 

K  U 
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potaBh.  This  salt  coniists  of  potaah  and  chromic  add,  which  is 
composed  of  1  eq.  of  chromium  and  3  eqs.  of  oxygen.  When  it 
18  heated  along  with  snlphuric  acid  it  ib  decomposed^  and  two 
eqaiTalents  of  oxygen  escape,  leaving  oxide  of  chromium,  which 
combines  with  uie  acid  and  forms  sulphate  of  chrome;  the 
potash,  also,  is  removed  by  another  portion  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  following  diagram  only  refers  to  tne  change  in  the  chromic 
acid:  — 

Bfaterlab.  Results. 

I  eq.  chromic  r?*J^°S««° 2eq8.oxygen/. 

acid  I  ^^^'^^yj^o—"^**.^..^ 

L 1  eq.  chromium—--^^**^  1  eq.  oxide  of 

chrome.^, 

1  eq.  sulphuric  acid "*"  I  eq.  solphate 

of  chrome. 

But,  at  the  instant  of  their  separation,  or  whilst  in  their  **  nascent 
state,**  many  gases  are  capable  of  combining  with  bodies  with  which 
they  would  not  combine  afler  they  had  fairly  assumed  the  gaseous 
form,  and  this  property  belongs  to  oxygen  amongst  others.  Ac* 
cordingly,  the  fusel  oil  is  put  into  the  matrass  or  retort  along  with  the 
bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  and,  at  the  moment  at 
which  the  oxygen  is  liberated,  it  combines  with  the  oil,  f<M*ming 
water  with  a  portion  of  its  hydrogen,  and  valerianic  acid  with 
the  remainder  of  its  constituents ;  which  acid  being  volatile  is 
then  distilled,  and  afterwards  neutralised  by  caustic  soda,  and  then 
valerianate  of  soda  is  obtained  by  evaporation. 

Chemical  properties,  —  Valerianate  of  soda  is  not  often  to  be 
obtained  in  a  crystalline  form,  as  it  differs  from  all  the  compounds 
of  soda  in  being  deliquescent  instead  of  efflorescent.  It  forms  a 
white  solid  mass,  which  quickly  becomes  pasty  from  the  absorption 
of  water ;  in  which  fluid  it  is  easily  soluble,  either  hot  or  cold.  It 
has  a  strong  odour  of  valerian.  When  dissolved  in  water  there  is 
BO  fihn  of  oil  formed  upon  the  surface. 

Chemical  properties  of  valerianic  acid,  —  See  Compound  Tim o 
Tums  or  Valbbian. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  For  the  properties  of  valerianic  acid, 
see  TiNCT.  V alek.  co.  The  valerianate  of  soda  is  not  administered 
internally,  and  is  only  used  in  the  formation  of  valerianate  of 
quinine,  iron,  and  zinc,  which  are  employed  medicinally. 

PR^PARATUM  E  STANNO. 

PBEPABATION  OF  TIK. 

STAKNUM. 

Tin.     Symh.  Sn.    Eq.  58.     Sp.  gf.  7'9. 

Tin  is  a  white,  silvery,  crystalline,  brittle  metal.  It  fuses  at 
443^  F.,  and,  when  melted,  can  easily  be  powdered  as  it  is  be* 
coming  solid,  by  shaking  it  in  a  box  with  a  little  chalk. 
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•  STANNl  HTLVlS,  D.£. 

FoWl}Blt£D  TtBf. 

The  Edinburgh  Ck)llege  otders  the  tin,  whilst  melted,  to  be 
diligently  stirred  in  a  mortar  heated  rather  hotter  than  the  flising 
point  of  the  metal.  It  is  afterwards  to  be  passed  through  a  fine 
■ieve.  The  Dublin  Collie  directs  it  to  be  stirred  up  in  the 
crucible  by  an  iron  rod,  whilst  solidifying  after  being  melted. 

Properties  and  u«e«.»Tin,  in  the  mass,  does  not  possess  any 
medicmal  properties;  but,  when  finely  divided,  it  is  used  as  an 
anthelmitUic  to  remove  tape-worms ;  the  mode  of  its  action  is  un- 
certain, some  nersons  supposing  that  it  mechanically  dislodges  the 
worms,  and  otners,  that  it  kills  them  by  the  eases  evolved  during 
it«  passage  through  the  intestines ;  it  is  very  inferior  in  efficacv  to 
turpentine^  and  is  seldom  used*  It  should  always  be  followed  by  a 
pfumtive* 

JDate.'^'^i)  to  ^,  mixed  with  treacle. 


PR^PARATA  E  ZINCO. 

PREPABATIONS  OF   ZINC. 

ZINCUM. 

Zinc.     Si/mb.  Zh.    £q.  32. 

Synonpme,    Spelter^ 

Remarks,  —  Zinc  is  a  bluish- white  metal ;  sp.  gr.  about  7 ; 
crystalline  and  brittle  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  malleable  when 
heated  to  300^  F.  It  oxidises  very  slowly  in  the  air  under  common 
circumstances,  but  when  heated  to  about  800^  F.  in  open  vessels,  it 
absorbs  oxygen  rapidly,  and  bums  with  a  beautiful  bluish-white 
flame,  forming  a  feathery  white  oxide.  When  heated  in  close 
vessels  it  sublimes  unchanged.  It  is  rapidly  oxidised  and  dis- 
solved by  dilute  acids,  and  all  its  soluble  salts  possess  active  medi- 
cinal properties.  It  has  been  emploved  for  making  basins  in  which 
to  keep  milk,  but  this  liquid  rapidly  dissolves  a  portion  of  the 
metal,  which  may  be  readily  detected  by  tests.  I  placed  a  smsM 
piece  of  zinc  in  a  cup  of  milk  for  twelve  hours  during  a  warm 
spring  day,  at  the  end  of  which  time  both  ammonia  and  nydrosul- 
phuric  acid  threw  down  precipitates  of  zinc ;  another  piece  was 
kept  in  milk  for  thirty-six  hours,  in  cold  weather,  with  the  same 
result. 

Characteri  and  te$t$, — Its  sp.  gr.  is  6*86.  It  is  dis- 
solved by  nitric  acid ;  what  is  thrown  down  by  ammonia 
is  redissolved  by  it  when  added  in  excess. 

a  s  2 
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S,  It  dissolves  in  a  great  measure  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
leaving  only  a  scanty  greyish-black  residuum. 

The  residuum  consists  of  a  minute  portion  of  lead,  copper,  iron, 
cadmium,  sulphur,  manganese,  and  plumbago,  which  are  some- 
times present  in  commercial  zinc.  A  minute  quantity  of  arsenic 
also  is  occasionally  present,  but  it  is  carried  on  by  the  hydrogen, 
in  which  it  may  be  detected  by  Marsh's  test.  (See  Abseiiious 
Acid,  Tests,  p.  415.)  Commercial  zinc  is  now,  however,  very 
nearly  pure. 

ZmCI  ACETAS,  D. 

Acetate  of  Zinc 

Take  of  Acetate  of  lead,  one  pound. 

Sheet  zinc,  four  ounces. 

Distilled  water,  two  pinto  and  a  half. 

Solution  of  chlorinated  lime,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Dissolve  the  acetate  of  lead  in  the  water,  and  havmg  placed  the 
solution  in  a  cylindrical  jar,  immerse  in  it  the  zinc,  rolled  into  a 
coil.  Ailer  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  decant  the  liquid,  and 
having  reduced  it  by  evaporation  to  fifteen  ounces,  drop  into  it, 
while  boiling  hot,  the  solution  of  chlorinated  lime,  until  a  reddish 
precipitate  ceases  to  form.  Filter,  acidulate  with  a  few  drops  of 
acetic  acid,  and  evaporate  to  ten  ounces ;  on  cooling,  crystals  will 
form,  which  are  to  be  dried  on  a  porous  brick. 

Process. — ^This  is  a  case  of  *^  simple  elective  affinity,"  the  oxygen 
and  acetic  acid  leaving  the  lead  to  combine  with  the  zinc,  and  form 
acetate  of  zinc,  whilst  the  lead  is  set  free  in  the  metallic  form. 

BlaterUU.  Results. 

Zinc J  1*1  rrtnfr  of  (oxide  of)  zinc 

AcetateofleadfA^^^^  ^^        '^ 

>-Oxideofleadf9^yp°       ^     ,, 

\  Lead Lead  / . 

This  acetate  of  zinc  sometimes  contains  a  little  iron,  from 
the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  in  the  zinc  employed ;  it  is  sepa- 
rated as  peroxide  on  the  addition  of  the  chlorinated  lime,  ana  is 
removed  by  filtration. 

Acetate  of  zinc  is  oflen  prepared  extempore  by  mixing  together 
acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc  in  lotions ;  the  sulpnunc  acid 
combines  with  the  oxide  of  lead  and  forms  sulphate  of  lead,  which 
is  a  white  precipitate ;  and  the  acetic  acid  leaves  the  salt  of  lead  to 
combine  with  the  oxide  of  zinc,  and  form  acetate  of  zinc,  which 
remains  in  solution. 


Matorlals.  Results. 

Oxide  of  zinc  :^^  Acetate  of  zinc 

uric  acid 
Acetic  acid 


Sulphate  of  zinc  f^^^^^ 

Acetate  of  lead  |  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^ ^^.^  Sulphate  of  lead  / . 

Description. — Acetate  of  zinc  is  in  small,  colourless  crystals 
which  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  They  can  only  be  distin- 
guished by  tests. 
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'  Thej  do  not  change  the  colour  of  turmeric ;  thej  produce  a  white 
precipitate  with  prussiate  of  potash,  and  a  white  one  also  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

Composition. — Acetate  of  zinc  consists  of 

1  eq.  oxide  of  zinc,  40;  1  eq.  acetic  acid,  51  =  ZnO,A;  eq.  91, 
combined  with  7  eqs.  or  3  eqs.  of  water  (Brande). 

Ijfedicinal  properties  and  uses. — Acetate  of  zinc  is  only  used 
externally,  in  the  form  of  lotions  or  injections.  It  is  less  irritating 
than  the  sulphate,  when  used  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea  or  gleet, 
and  when  intended  for  this  purpose  it  is  often  prepared  extempore, 
as  in  the  diagram  last  given,  by  adding  one  or  two  drachms  or  sul- 
phate of  zinc  to  an  equal  quantity  of  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in 
eight  ounces  of  water.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  eye-water  in 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva;  in  this  case  the  piure 
acetate  of  zinc  should  be  employed  at  once,  or,  if  prepared  as  above, 
the  collyrium  ought  to  be  filtered,  lest  any  of  ihe  precipitated 
sulphate  of  lead  should  enter  the  eye  and  prove  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion. It  is  also  employed  as  an  astringent  lotion  to  suppurating 
sores. 

Dose,  —  Acetate  of  zinc  is  not  given  internally.  For  lotions  for 
the  purposes  above  mentioned,  gr.  iv  to  3j  in  the  ounce  of  water, 
t.  e.  58S  to  5jss  in  an  eight  ounce  lotion,  may  be  employed,  accord- 
ing to  the  object  in  view  and  the  effects  produced. 

ZINCI  CARBON  AS,  D. 
Carbonate  of  Zinc. 

Take  of  Solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  one  pint. 

Crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce,  two  pounds. 
Boiling  distilled  water,  six  pints. 

To  the  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  the  water,  add  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  ziuc  in  successive  portions,  and  boil  until  gas  ceases 
to  be  evolved ;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  calico  filter,  and  having 
poured  on  distilled  water  until  the  washings  cease  to  cause  tur- 
bidity when  dropped  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  containing 
free  nitric  acid,  dry  the  product,  first  on  blotting-paper  placed  on 
a  porous  brick,  and  finally  by  a  steam  or  water  heat. 

Properties  and  uses.^-ThQ  same  as  those  of  zinci  oxydum, 
which  see,  p.  618. 

ZINCI  CHLORIDUM,  L.D. 
Chlobide  op  Zinc. 

Syiumyme.    Batter  of  Zinc 

Take  of  Hydrochloric  acid,  a  pint. 
Distilled  water,  two  pints. 
Granulated  zinc,  seven  ounces. 
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Mix  the  aoid  with  the  water^  and  add  the  zinc  to 
them^  and  when  the  effervescence  is  nearly  finished^ 
apply  heat  until  bubbles  cease  to  escape ;  pour  off  the 
solution,  filter,  and  evaporate  until  the  salt  remains 
dry;  when  this  is  melted  at  nearly  a  red  heat  in  a 
lightly  covered  crucible,  pour  it  upon  a  flat  smooth 
stone;  lastly,  when  it  has  cooled,  break  it  in  pieces 
and  keep  them  in  a  well-closed  vessel. 

D,  Take  of  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  any  convenient  quantity. 
Evaporate  it  down  in  a  porcelain  crucible  so  far  that,  upon  suffer- 
ing the  residual  liquor  to  cool,  it  solidifies.  Subdivide  the  product 
rapidlj  into  fragments  and  enclose  them  in  a  well-stopped  bottle.  ' 

Process.  —  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  upon  zinc,  it  la 
decomposed,  the  chlorine  combining  with  the  metal  to  form 
ohloriae  of  zinc,  and  the  hydrogen  escaping  as  gas. 

Material!.  Retalti. 

HydrocUoric  Mid  {g^^^ Hydrogen  y. 

Zinc ■        ■■  '    -   Chloride  of  zinc 

This  chloride  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  but  it  is  so  ex- 
tremely deliquescent  as  to  require  a  high  temperature  before  it  is 
perfectly  dry ;  the  heat  must,  however,  be  a  little  below  redness, 
as,  at  a  full  red  heat,  the  chloride  is  volatilised ;  it  is  then  to  be 
suddenly  solidified  by  being  poured  upon  a  cold  smooth  stone,  and 
is  to  be  broken  in  pieces  before  it  has  had  time  to  absorb  moisture 
from  the  air. 

Characters  and  tests. — Colourless;  it  liquefies  in  the 
air;  it  is  dissolved  by  rectified  spirit  and  by  water; 
from  this  water  a  white  precipitate  is  thrown  down 
on  the  addition  of  hydrosulphuric  acid^  or  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium ;  what  is  thrown  down  from  it 
by  ammonia  or  potash  is  white,  and  is  redissolved  on 
the  addition  of  either  in  excess;  moreover,  what  is 
precipitated  on  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  or 
potash  is  white,  but  is  not  dissolved  when  they  are 
added  in  excess. 

Mediciiud  properties  and  uses,  —  It  is  only  used  as  a  causHe  for 
the  entire  destruction  of  cancerous  surfaces.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  this  class  of  agents,  and  causes  intense  pain.  It  may 
DC  applied  to  the  part  by  oeing  rubbed  on,  or  may  be  made  into 
a  paste  with  lard  or  three  or  four  parts  of  flour.  It  is  so  deliques- 
cent  that  care  is  requisite  to  prevent  its  spreading  beyond  the 
desired  limits. 
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ZmCI  CHLOBIDI  LIQUOR,  2>. 
Solution  or  Chlobide  or  Zinc. 

Take  of  Sheet  zinc,  one  pound. 

Muriatic  acid  of  commerce, 

Water,  of  each,  two  pints  and  a  half,  or  sufficient. 

Solution  of  chlorinated  lime,  one  fluid  ounce. 

Prepared  chalk,  one  ounce. 
Add  the  zinc  to  the  acid,  applyine  heat  till  it  is  dissolved ;  filter 
through  calico ;  add  the  solution  of  chlorinated  lime,  and  ooncen* 
irate,  at  a  boiling  temperature,  down  to  a  pint.  Let  the  solution 
cool ;  add  distilled  water  to  make  up  a  quart,  and  then  add  the 
chalk ;  shake  the  mixture  occasionally  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Finally,  filter,  and  preserve  in  a  well-stopped  bottle.  Sp.  gr.  l'^9d, 

BUBNETT^S  DlSINFECnNG  SOLUTION  Of  ChLORIDE  OF  ZiNG. 

Though  this  is  not  officinal,  it  has  been  so  far  pushed  upon  the 
medical  profession  by  the  circular  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  directing  it 
to  be  used  by  poor  law  medical  officers,  that  it  deserves  more  notice 
than  it  would  otherwise  receive.  It  is  a  solution  containing  25  grs. 
of  zinc  in  every  fluid  drachm.*  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
it  was  stated  to  be  a  solution  of  one  pound  of  chloride  of  zinc,  in 
five  gallons  of  water ;  which  is  ver^  much  below  its  real  strength. 
The  mistake  arose  from  having  copied  the  following  paragraph  firom 
another  portion  of  the  same  lournal.  **The  solution  is  made  by 
dissolving  one  pound  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  five  gallons  of  water ; 
and  the  substance  to  be  preserved  is  immersed  in  this  solution  for 
a  period  varying  from  48  to  96  hours.**  f  The  solution  intended  in 
this  last  sentence  is  what  is  of  a  suitable  stren^h  for  use,  and  it 
was  mistaken  for  the  liquor  zinci  chloridi  itself,  which  is  of  the 
strength  first  mentioned  above.  A  patent  was  taken  out  by  Sir 
W.  Burnett  for  employing  it  to  preserve  wood,  clothes,  &c.  After 
some  years,  its  application  to  disinfecting  purposes  suggested  itself 
and  was  adopted,  but  it  does  not  form  part  of  the  patent ;  and  any 
chemist  is  therefore  at  liberty  to  prepare  a  similar  solution  to  be 
used  for  disinfectinff  purposes.^ 

Properties,  —  This  solution  is  colourless,  and  has  a  high  sp.  gr., 
double  that  of  water.  It  is  free  from  odour,  and  is  recommended 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  ofiensive  smells  from  sick  rooms,  &c.; 
when  mixed  with  about  forty  parts  of  water,  it  is  to  be  sprinkled  in 
the  room  to  be  sweetened,  anu  testimonv,  hitherto,  is  favourable  to 
its  claims.  In  my  experience  it  has  seldom  failed  to  remove  the 
ofiensive  odour  from  night-stools,  and  verv  materially  to  diminish 
that  from  cancerous  sores ;  it  has  done  this  much  more  efficiently 
than  chloride  of  lime,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  free  from 
any  unpleasant  odour  itself.    I  have  also  found  that,  when  much 

*  Fharm.  Jour.  voL  vii.  Aug.  1847,  p.  68. 
t  Ibid.  p.  60.  t  Ibid.  p.  68 
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diluted,  it  has  reuioved  the  odour  from  the  hands  aBer  poMi'moriem 
examinations.  As  an  antiseptic,  it  has  proved  very  efficient  in  pre- 
serving anatomical  preparations,  which  remain  as  clean  and  natural 
in  their  appearance  as  when  kept  in  spirit,  if  not  more  so. 

SYRUPUS  ZINCI  lODIDI.    (Not  Off-) 
Stbup  of  Iodide  of  Znrc. 

This  preparation  has  been  introduced  into  practice  bj  Dr.  Barlow 
at  Guj  s  Hospital  in  the  treatment  of  chorea  and  strnmous  skin 
diseases.  There  is  no  officinal  preparation  ;  but  that  employed  by 
Dr.  Barlow  contains  three  grains  of  iodide  of  zinc  in  every  fluid 
drachm  of  the  syrup.  The  iodide  is  a  very  deliquescent  salt,  and 
cannot  be  preserved  free  from  moisture,  and  on  this  account,  it  is, 
that  it  is  made  into  a  syrup.  It  may  be  prepared,  like  the  syrup  of 
io<Iide  of  iron  by  simply  heating  together  granulated  zinc  and 
iodine  with  a  little  water. 

Take  of  Pure  granulated  zinc,  Jss;  Iodine,  5^^^9  Distilled 
water,  f  Jx. 

Introduce  the  materials  into  a  flask,  and  heat  them,  at  first 
gently,  and  afterwards  boil  them  briskly  until  the  deep  colour  of 
the  iodine  disappears,  occasionally  adding  water  if  necessary.  Then 
filter  the  clear  solution  into  a  vessel  containing  one  pint  of  simple 
syrup,  and  evaporate  the  mixture  until  it  measures  a  pint. 

Process. —  The  above  is  a  case  of  simple  combination,  the  iodine 
combining  with  the  zinc  to  form  iodide  of  zinc,  which  is  then  dis- 
solved in  the  water.  A  considerable  excess  of  zinc  is  employed, 
which  remains  undissolved  in  the  fiask.  I  have  been  favoured  with 
the  following  formula  by  Mr.  Davenport,  who  has  prepared  it  for 
Dr.  Bai'lo  w.  Take  of  Iodide  of  zinc,  ^j ;  Water,  fjxii ;  White  sugar, 
^xvi.  Dissolve  the  iodide  in  the  water  and  add  the  sugar,  and  eva- 
porate by  a  water-bath  to  f  Jxx. 

Composition. —  Iodide  of  zinc  consists  of 

1  eq.  iodine  126 ;  1  eq.  zinc,  32=Zn  I.  eq.  158. 

The  syrup  made  in  either  way  contains  gr.  iij.  in  every  fXi. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. —  1  shall  describe  these  m  Dr. 
Barlow*s  own  words,  which  will  carry  additional  weight  with  all 
who  know  his  careful  observation  and  judicious  inferences. 

"  I  have  found  it  of  great  service  in  three  cases  of  strumous  in- 
flammation of  the  skin,  in  a  case  of  chorea  in  which  I  suspected  a 
tendency  to  chronic  strumous  meningitis,  and  in  one  case  of  chorea 
in  a  delicate  lad,  in  whom  the  disease  hud  resisted  sulphate  of  zinc. 
I  have  nothing  as  yet  very  decisive  to  say  of  other  cures,  but  believe 
that  it  will  prove  a  useful  addition  to  our  Materia  Medica. 

•*  I  have  generally  begun  with  y\xx  —  xxx  of  the  syrup,  zinc 
iodid.,  and  increased  it  to  f  5j,  f  Jjss,  or  even  f  5ij.  I  have  never 
found  emetic  efifects,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  such  would  ensue 
were  the  dose  large ;  but  I  have  had  some  complaints  of  heat  in 
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the  epigastrium,  whrch  I  referred  to  irritation  of  the  gastiic  miicou9> 
membrane,  and  when  it  occurred  I  have  always  either  diminished 
the  dose  or  withdrawn  the  medicine. 

Dose. —  1T\xx  or  H[^xxx  at  first,  gradually  increased  to  f5  j  <>' 
even  f  5ij>     One  fluid  drachm  contains  three  grains. 


ZINCI  OXYDUM,  L.D.E. 
Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Synonyme.     Zincmn  Calcinatum. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  zinc,  a  pound. 

Sesquicarb.  of  ammonia,  six  ounces  and  a  half. 
Distilled  water,  three  gallons. 
Dissolve  the  sulphate  and  sesquicarbonate,  separately, 
in  twelve  pints  of  the  distilled  water,  and  strain ;  then 
mix;  wash  what  is  precipitated  frequently  with  water; 
and,  lastly,  burn  it  for  two  hours  in  a  strong  fire  (in  a 
very  low  red  heat,  until  it  ceases  to  effervesce  when 
dropped  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  X>.). 

Process. — When  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  double  decomposition  ensues;  car- 
bonate of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  formed,  and  part  of 
the  carbonic  acid  from  the  ammonia  escapes  as  gas.  When  this 
carbonate  of  zinc  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  the  carbonic 
acid  is  driven  off,  and  oxide  of  zinc  remains. 


Materialj.  Resultf. 

{}  eq.  carbonic  acid—}  eq.  carbonic  acid  /. 
1  eq.  carbonic  acid  v 

natc  of  ammonia  \  1  eq.  ammonia >^^1  eq.  sulph.  of  ammonia. 

1  eq.  sulphate  of  f  1  eq.  sulphuric  acid ^Z 

zinc  \  1  eq.  oxide  of  zinc ^l  eq.  carbonate  of  zinc  / . 

Characters  and  tests.  —  In  powder ;  yellowish-white ; 
it  is  dissolved  by  ammonia,  potash,  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

E.  White ;  tasteless ;  entirely  soluble  in  nitric  acid  without  effer- 
vescence :  this  solution  is  not  affected  bj  nitrate  of  bary tes. 

The  absence  of  effervescence  is  .the  most  important  test,  as 
proving  the  absence  of  unbumt  carbonate. 

What  is  sold  in  the  shops  as  oxide  of  zinc  b,  in  point  of  fact, 
carbonate;  for  this  is  pertectlj  white  and  smooth,  whilst,  after 
being  burnt,  the  oxide  has  a  brownish  appearance,  and  is  not  so 
smooth.  The  reason  for  this  substitution  is,  that  the  carbonate  is  a 
more  profitable  article  than  the  oxide,  as  it  contains  twenty-two 
parts  of  gas  in  every  sixty- two  parts  by  weight,  which  would  be 
tost  if  driven  off  by  lieing  burnt ;  independent  of  the  fact  that  the 
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oxide,  not  being  so  d^tnt  a  preparation  as  the  carbonate,  miglit 
be  thought  to  1^  an  inferior  one.  It  is  probable  that  this  error  is 
of  little  consequence,  as  oxide  of  zinc  is  seldom  prescribed  inter* 
nally,  and  it  is  of  little  importance  as  regards  its  external  uses. 

Medicinal  jproperiiea. —  Tonic  Oxide  of  zinc  agrees  with  the 
sulphate  in  its  general  properties,  beins  dissolved  bj  the  fluids  of 
the  stomach,  and  converted  into  a  soluble  salt;  but  it  is  Terr 
seldom  prescribed,  as  most  of  its  effects  can  be  obtained  with 
greater  certainty  from  the  sulphate.  Extemallj  applied,  it  is  a 
good  absorbent  powder. 

Uses, — Internallj,  in  chorea  and  epilepsy,  Extemallj,  it  is 
applied  to  sore  nipples,  and  to  lar^e  suppurating  lanffuid  uloers ; 
and,  in  the  form  of  ointment,  to  ringworm  of  the  scup,  to  impe- 
tiginous eruptions,  and  to  the  eyelids  in  ophthalmia  tarsL  ut. 
Dickson  has  observed  the  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of  Uiis  oxide 
in  the  niffht  sweats  of  phthysis  ;  and  Dr.  T.  Thompson  sajs,  **  No 
remedy  uiat  I  have  yet  employed  has  exercisea  so  uniformly 
favourable  an  effect  in  moderating  the  night  perspirations  when 
used  in  doses  of  gr.  iv  with  gr.  iv  of  ext  hyosciami.** — {On  Pulmo^ 
nary  Consumption^  1854,  p.  193.) 

Dose, — Of  the  powder,  fipr.  ij  to  gr.  viii,  in  the  form  of  pills. 

Officinal  preparations,  —  Unguentum  Zinci,  L,E,  (Oxydi,!).). 

ZINCI  SULPHAS,  L.  D.  E. 
Sulphate  of  Zma 

Synonyme.    White  Vitriol. 

This  salt  is  now  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica  by  the  London 
College ;  but  the  following  is  the  plan  adopted  when  the  ordinary 
sulphate  of  commerce  is  not  perfectly  pure.  The  only  |irobabie 
impurity  is  a  little  iron,  and  this  b  removed  by  being  converted  into 
peroxide,  which,  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated  and  separated  bj 
nitration.  If  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes  with  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  of  nitric  acid,  the  iron  is 
converted  into  peroxide ;  or,  if  the  solution  is  simply  evaporated 
and  redissolved  several  times,  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the 
long-continued  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  zinc  salt  is  thus  left 
pure.  The  sulphate  is  prepared  in  the  first  instance  by  dissolving 
zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acia. 

Process, — When  zinc  is  placed  in  dilute  sulphuric  add,  the 
water  is  decomposed ;  its  oxygen  combines  with  the  metal,  forming 
oxide  of  zinc,  with  which  the  acid  unites  to  form  sulphate  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  commonly  called,  simply,  sulphate  of  zinc ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  hydrogen  escapes  as  gas. 

Materials.  Retultf. 

Water  f  5^^ Hydrogen/. 

I  Oxygen 
Zinc ,  >^>  Oxide  of  amc  ......^^^^ 

Balpbnric  add ^^""^  Salphalt  of  tine,  ZnO^O  •. 
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^  Aceording  to  tbe  new  theory,  the  sulphatoxtde  of  hydrogen  Is 
simply  decompofled,  the  sulphatoxygen  combining  with  the  zinc, 
and  the  hydrogen  escaping.    (See  Salts,  Constitution^  p.  388.) 

Material!.  ResnlU, 

Sulphatozide  C  Hydrogen  ,.  Hydrogen  / , 

of  hydrogen  \  Sulphatoxygen  _^ 

Zinc '^""^■^  Snlphatoxide  of  tine,  Zn,SO*. 

2>e<en*p<i<m.— Sulphate  of  zinc  is  in  small  colourless  crystals 
which  have  a  styptic  but  not  disagreeable  taste,  nearly  resembling 
that  of  alum ;  they  are  soluble  in  two  and  a  half*^  times  their 
weight  of  water  at  60^  F.,  and  are  much  more  soluble  at  a  higher 
temperature.  The  primary  form  of  the  crystals  is  a  right  rhtmbic 
prism ;  but,  as  usually  seen,  they  are  so  small  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  detect  any  regular  figure. 

Cmn/MMtfum.*^  Sulphate  of  zinc  oonsbts  of 

1  eq.  oxide  of  zinc,  32-f  8 ;  1  eq.  sulphuric  acid,  40;  7  eqs.  water, 
9  X  7,  63  =  ZnO,SO',7HO ;  eq.  143. 

Or,  if  termed  snlphatoxide  of  zinc,  it  consists  of 

1  eq.  zinc,  32 ;  1  eq.  sulphatoxygen,  48  ;  7  eqs.  water,  63 

=Zn,S0*,7H0 ;  eq.  143. 

Characters  and  tests. — It  is  dissolved  by  water;  what 
is  thrown  down  by  ammonia  is  white>  and  is  redissolved 
when  this  is  added  in  excess ;  what  is  thrown  down  by 
chloride  of  barium  or  by  acetate  of  lead  is  not  dissolved 
by  dilute  nitric  acid ;  what  is  precipitated  by  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  ammonia  from  100  grains  dissolved  in  water^ 
is  reduced  to  27*9  grains  of  ozide  of  zinc  by  a  hot  fire. 

E,  When  a  solution  in  six  waters  is  boiled  with  a  little  nitric  acid, 
and  solution  of  ammonia  is  then  added  till  the  oxide  of  zinc  first 
thrown  down  is  all  redissolved,  no  yellow  precipitate  remains,  or 
a  trace  only,  and  the  solution  is  colourless. 

The  London  tests  only  indicate  the  nature  of  the  salt.  The 
Edinburgh  tests  prove  tne  absence  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  only 
probable  impurity,  and  which,  if  present,  is  always  accidental,  not 
iraudulent.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  produces  a  white  precipitate, 
but  does  not  act  at  all  unless  the  solution  is  neutral. 

Crystals  for  which  sulphate  ^  zinc  may  be  mistaken, — Sulphate 
of  magnesia  and  oxalic  acid.  They  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
firom  the  first  by  the  mere  appearance ;  but  the  styptic  taste  of  the 
zinc,  and  the  pecidiar  nauseous  flavour  of  the  magnesian  salt,  dis- 
tingubh  tbem  at  once.  The  tests  above  mentioned  are  also  quite 
oharacterbtic.  The  intensely  acid  character  of  the  oxalic  acid 
readily  distinguishes  it  from  the  sulphate  of  zine,  and  Uiere  are  cha* 
ractenstic  dinerenoes  In  the  appearance  of  the  crystals,  not  easily 
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described,  but  readily  recognised  when  the  two  are  placed  nde 
hy  side. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  ToniCy  in  small  doses ;  emetic^  in  large 
ones.  Astringetit  and  stimulant,  when  applied  externally.  Its  tome 
efiects  are  not  distinguished  by  any  peculiarities,  except  that  when 
first  administered  it  sometimes  causes  nausea  or  vomiting.  It  has 
a  remarkable  power  in  overcoming  some  spasmodic  actions,  when 
associated  with  a  languid  state  of  the  system,  as  is  shown  by  its 
good  effects  in  chorea.  It  checks  the  secretion  from  mucous  sur- 
faces, and  causes  constipation.  When  locally  applied  in  the  form 
of  solution  it  acts  as  an  astringent  and  stimulant ;  exciting  inflani'- 
mation  if  applied  to  the  healthy  conjunctiva;  but,  when  the  ves- 
sels are  in  a  relaxed  or  debilitated  state,  it  causes  their  contractioDt 
and  thereby  relieves  chronic  ophthalmia. 

Characteristics  as  an  emetic, — It  operates  certainly  and  quicU^t 
generally  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  seldom  more  than  once  or 
twice,  causing  very  little  nausea,  and  scarcely  any  subsequent 
depressfon ;  it  is  therefore  peculiarly  well  suited  for  administra- 
tion on  the  accession  of  fever,  in  debilitated  subjects,  in  whom 
the  object  is  to  produce  a  decided  impression  upon  the  system 
without  adding  to  the  existing  prostration.  In  an  overdose  it  is 
not  poisonous,  and  may  therefore  be  given  with  great  advantage 
in  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning,  in  which  sulphate  of  copper  and 
tartar-emetic  are  in  some  respects  objectionable. 

Uses.  —  Chorea,  Pereira  speaks  very  doubtfully  of  its  good 
effects  in  this  disease ;  but  it  proves  very  useful  amongst  the  out- 
patients at  Guy*s  Hospital.  It  must  be  continued  for  some  time, 
and  the  dose  gradually  increased  to  gr.  xv  or  9j.  Bronchitis^  with 
excessive  secretion  of  mucus^  especially  in  elderly  persons  who 
have  taken  cold  upon  an  old  bronchial  cough  ;  the  sulphate,  com- 
bined with  myrrh,  is  then  very  useful.  Diarrhoea  and  chrome 
dysentery^  either  taken  by  the  mouth,  or  administered  in  an  enema. 
\n  gonorrhoea  and  gleety  as  an  injection.  In  leucorrhoea^  and  all  the 
train  of  nervous  symptoms  described  by  Dr.  Addison  as  dependent 
upon  deranged  uterine  functions,  a  strong  injection  of  this  salt 
(liquor  aluminis  comp.  p.  388.)  produces  the  most  marked  benefit, 
in  chronic  ophthalmia  and  in  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants^  it 
may  be  used ;  but  the  solution  in  the  first  case  should  genmlly 
be  weaker  than  in  the  second.  To  old  flabby  ulcers^  this  salt,  in 
solution,  is  a  common  astringent  application. 

Dose  €ind  administration. — As  an  emetic,  9j  to  5^  or  3ij ;  a 
smaller  quantity  oflen  fails,  though  sometimes  gr.  ij  or  gr.  iij  cause 
nausea.  As  a  tonic  and  expectorant  pr,  ij  to  begin  with.  It  is 
surprising  how  the  tolerance  of  this  medicine  increases  with  its  em- 
ployment. In  chorea  the  dose  may  be  gradually  increased  from 
gr.  ij  to  9j,  or  even  more,  without  causing  sickness.  As  an  injec- 
tion in  the  cases  mentioned,  from  5U  to  the  pint,  to  ^ss  or  an 
ounce,  may  be  used,  according  to  circumstances ;  generally,  about 
5ij  to  the  pint.  As  a  collyrium,  gr.  ij  to  gr.  viii  to  the  ounce,  for 
adults;   or,  in  the  case  of  infants,  gr.  x  in  the  first  instance^ 
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ffraduallj  diminishing  the  strength  as  the  disease  subsides.  For 
mtei*nal  administration  the  form  of  pill  is  the  best;  it  may  be 
combined  with  extract  of  gentian.  As  an  emetic,  it  should  be 
given  in  solution. 

CALAMINA  PR^PARATA,  Z.  E. 
Pbepared  Calamine. 

Synonyme.    Lapis  Calaminaris  prseparatus. 

Native  carbonate  of  zinc,  burnt,  rubbed  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  levigated. 

Characters  and  tests,  —  It  is  almost  entirely  dissolved 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  emitting  no  bubbles  of  car- 
bonic acid,  or  very  few :  this  solution,  on  the  addition 
of  ammonia  or  potash,  throws  down  what  is  redissolved 
on  the  addition  of  either  in  excess. 

Bemarks. — Dr.  Brett  has  examined  several  samples  of  what  is 
sold  as  prepared  calamine,  and  he  finds  that  they  contain,  on  an 
average,  83  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  barjtes,  some  sesauioxide  of 
iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuret  of 
lead  (?),  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  zinc.  No  bad  efiects  have,  however, 
been  observed  to  follow  from  this  unsuspected  employment  of  a  salt 
of  barytes.  The  sulphate  is  insoluble,  and  as  tnis  preparation  is 
only  used  as  an  absorbent  application  externally,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  mistake  will  be  of  any  consequence.  Of  course,  with 
such  a  compound,  the  London  tests  would  entirely  fail. 

Descriptunt^  uses,  Sfc.  —  Calomel  is  a  heavy  reddish  powder, 
which  is  only  used  externally,  as  an  absorbent.  It  may  be  dusted 
upon  the  folds  in  the  skin  of  infants  to  prevent  excoriation,  and 
it  has  an  advantage  over  flour,  which  is  sometimes  used,  in  not 
becoming  oflensive  when  moistened  and  heated  by  the  child*s  se- 
cretions. It  is  often  dusted  upon  large  suppurating  surfaces  to 
absorb  the  pus  and  cause  contraction  in  the  granulations,  and  may 
be  applied  in  the  same  way  to  chapped  nipples. 

Officinal  preparation.  —  Ceratum  Calaminse. 

ZINCI  VALERIANAS,  D. 

Yalebianate  of  Zinc. 

Take  of  Valerianate  of  soda,  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  two  ounces  and  seven  drachms. 
Distilled  water,  one  quart. 
Dissolve  the  valerianate  of  soda  in  half,  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
in  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  having  raised  both  solutions 
to  200°,  mix  them,  and  skim  off  the  crystals  which  are  produced. 
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Let  the  lolutioa  be  now  etaporated  at  a  temperature  not  exoeedlni; 
200^,  until  it  if  reduced  to  the  bulk  of  fi>ur  ouncea,  remoying,  as 
before,  the  oiTitals  from  the  surface,  in  proportion  aa  they  rarm, 
and  placing  them  with  those  already  obtained.  The  salt  thua  pro- 
cured is  to  be  steeped  for  an  hour  in  as  much  cold  distilled  water 
as  is  just  sufficient  to  cover  it,  and  then  transferred  to  a  paper  filter, 
on  which  it  is  to  be  first  drained,  and  then  dried  at  a  heat  not  ex- 
ceeding 100°. 

Process,  —  This  is  An  instance  of  double  decomposition,  in  which 
the  valerianic  acid  leaves  the  soda  and  combines  with  tJie  oxide  of 
zinc  to  form  Valerianate  of  zinc,  which,  being  but  slightly  soluble, 
separates  as  crystals,  whilst  the  sulphuric  acid  leaves  the  oxide  of 
zinc  and  combmes  with  the  soda,  forming  sulphate  of  soda^  vrikh 
is  removed  by  filtration. 

Haterfali.  Retultt. 

Valerianate  of«>da|^^^;^^^ 
Sulphate  of  one    '[o^^^f^^^l^ 

Characters,  — Valerianate  of  zinc  is  in  the  form  of  minute  white 
crystals,  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised  as  crystals  when 
dried.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  is  soluble  in 
hot  water.  At  212^  it  appears  to  be  decomposed,  the  W6ler  as- 
suming an  opac^ue  milky  character  and  an  oily-looking  depocdt 
lining  the  interior  of  the  tube  in  which  it  is  boiled,  a  strong 
odour  of  valerianic  acid  being  evolved  at  the  same  time.  The 
valerianate  of  zinc  has  a  strong  but  not  overpowering  odour  of 
valerian,  which  remains  for  several  hours  in  the  room  m  which  it 
has  been  experimented  upon,  or  even  simply  exposed  to  the  air. 

Adulterations.  —  Valerianate  of  zinc  is  liable  to  be  adulterated 
with  other  salts  of  zinc,  flavoured  with  oil  of  valerian ;  it  ought 
not  to  have  too  powerful  an  odour  of  valerian,  and,  when  put  into 
cold  water,  no  film  of  oil  ought  to  be  apparent  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Conclasive  and  easily  applied  tests  for  its  purity 
are,  as  yet,  a  desideratum. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. —  Tonic  and  antispasmodic.  It  i^ 
used  chiefly  in  hysteria^  chorea^  and  epilepsy^  being  the  diseases  in 
which  zinc  and  valerian  have  long  been  used  separately  ;  but  the 
confidence  of  the  profession  in  this  and  the  other  valerianates 
havinff  been,  perhaps,  unduly  taxed  at  first,  has  declined  rather 
than  increased,  and  they  are  less  frequently  used  at  present  tiian 
on  their  first  introduction.  It  has  been  used  successfully  in  some 
cases  of  tic  douloureux  which  have  resisted  other  treatment.  The 
dose  was  gr.  ^  every  four  hours. 

Dose, —  Gr.  j  to  gr.  iij,  in  the  form  of  pill. 
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MISTUR^. 

MIXTURES. 

MISTUR  A  ACACLaS,  L.  D.  E. 
AcAOiA  Mixture. 

Sjfmm^fmi,    MaciUgo  Acaciee,  D,    Mucflago,  B.    Mncilago  Anbici 

Qtimmi,  D. 

Take  of  Acacia,  powdered,  ten  ounces  {\*^yy  -D-)- 
Boiling  distilled  water,  a  pint  (i^vi,  27.). 

Bub  the  acacia  with  the  water,  gradually  poured  in, 
until  it  is  dissolved.  Dissolve  the  gum  in  the  water 
with  occasional  stirring,  then  strain  through  flannel. 

E,  Mistura  Acadce. — Take  of  macilage,  f^ij  ;  Sweet  almonds, 
5z ;  Pure  sugar,  5^ ;  Water,  Oij.  Steep  the  almonds  in  hot  water 
and  peel  them ;  beat  them  to  a  smooth  pulp  in  an  earthenware  or 
marble  mortar,  first  with  the  sugar,  and  then  with  the  mucilage ; 
add  the  water  gradually,  stirring  constantly ;  then  strain  through 
linen  or  calico. 

E,  Mucilago  (Mucilage). — This  corresponds  closelj  with  the 
mist.  acacisB  of  the  Ph.  L.,  the  mistura  acacise  of  the  Ph.  £d. 
being  yerj  different  from  it. 

T2ke  of  gum  Arabic,  ^ix ;  Cold  water,  Oj.  Mix  them,  allow 
the  ffum  to  dissolve  without  applying  heat,  but  with  occasional 
stirnng ;  then  strain  through  linen  or  calico. 

ACACIA  (Various  species).    Polygamia  Monoecia ;  LegnminosiB. 

Description  and  varieties.  —  Acacia,  or  ffum  arable,  is  obtained 
by  spontaneous  exudation  from  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the 
acacias ;  sometimes  incisions  are  made  to  procure  a  larger  quan* 
tity.  It  seems  to  be  a  product  of  disease,  for  the  largest  amount 
is  obtained  from  sickly  trees,  and  in  the  hottest  seasons.  The  gum 
from  the  same  tree  is  verj  rariable  in  colour  and  appearance. 
There  are  two  principal  varieties :  — 

Turkey  or  Arabic,  Almost  colourless,  in  r^ular  tears,  having  a 
glassy  fracture ;  brittle,  and  entirely  soluble  m  hot  or  cold  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether. 

SenegaL  In  larger  masses ;  more  irregular ;  and  frequently  con- 
taining air  in  the  interior ;  often  mixed  with  sticks  and  impurities ; 
colour  sometimes  deep  red ;  not  so  easily  pulverisedi  and  having 
a  conchoidal  fracture. 
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AduUeratiatu, — Flour  is  sometimes  mixed  with  powdered  gum, 
and  the  diflferent  sorts  are  often  mixed  together. 

Characters, — White  or  yellowish;  semi-transparent, 
or  cracked  and  opaque ;  brittle ;  it  is  soluble  in  water. 

Medicinal  properties, —  Demulcent. 

Uses,  —  As  a  demulcent  mixture  in  coughs^  diarrhcea^  or  gonoT' 
rhcea.  It  is  often  employed  to  suspend  substances  in  water  which 
do  not  readily  combine  with  that  liquid,  as  copaiba,  oils,  or  resins. 

Composition. — ilra^in,  which  is  soluble  in  hot  or  cold  water, 
and  when  dissolved  soon  becomes  sour;  and  malate  of  lime. 

Incompaiibles. —  Spirit  of  wine  or  tinctures^  and  ether;  all  of 
which  precipitate  gum  from  strong  solutions;  but  in  the  proportions 
likely  to  be  prescribed  in  a  cough  mixture,  it  may  be  given  along 
with  paragonc  or  laudanum.  Acetate  of  lead^  which  miffht  per- 
haps be  joined  with  it  in  an  injection  under  the  notion  of  obtain- 
ing its  demulcent  properties,  precipitates  it  so  much  as  to  be  quite 
incompatible. 

Dose, — Ad  libitum. 


MISTURA  AMMONIACI,  L,D. 
Amhoniacum  Mixture. 

Synontfme,    Lac  AmmonlacL 

Take  of  Ammoniacum  (prepared),  five  drachms. 

Distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Bub  the  ammoniacum  with   the  water,  gradually 
poured  in,  until  they  are  perfectly  mixed. 

Remarks  upon  the  mixture. — It  is  the  usual  form  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  drug,  and  it  may  be  combined  with  ipecac- 
uanha or  squill.  The  acetate  of  squill  should  be  avoided,  as  it 
slightly  curoles  the  mixture. 

Dose. —  In  pills,  from  gr.  z  to  5^8 ;  of  the  mixture,  from  f  ^ 
to  f  Xj. 

DOREMA  AMMONIACUM    (Pentandria  Digynia; 

Umbelliferse). 

Description, —  Ammoniacum  is  one  of  the  class  called  gum" 
resins.  It  is  not  obtained  by  means  of  incisions  or  spontaneous 
exudation ;  but  when  the  plant  which  yields  it  has  attained  per- 
fection it  is  pierced  by  innumerable  beetles,  and  from  the  wounds 
thus  made  the  juice  exudes,  which,  when  dried  by  the  sun,  con- 
stitutes ammoniacum.  It  occurs  in  tears^  as  it  exudes  fh>m  a 
single  wound ;  or  in  masses^  resulting  from  the  union  of  many 
tears.    Its  colour,  externally,  is  a  brownish-yellow  ;  and  internally. 
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its  fracture  is  a  dead-white  colour,  like  that  of  opaque  arsenious 
acid,  with  a  smooth  surface.  In  its  interior  are  n^uenUj  found 
the  seeds  (fruit)  of  the  plant,  round  which  the  juice  has  concreted. 
The  masses,  when  examined,  are  found  to  consist  of  agglutinated 
tears.  It  is  sometimes  soft,  dark,  and  impure.  It  has  uttle  or  no 
smell  at  conunon  temperatures,  but,  when  heated,  it  has  a  faint, 
peculiar,  unpleasant  odour. 

Characters, — It  is  either  in  lumps,  or  has  a  kind  of  granular  ap- 
pearance :  what  is  in  lumps  requires  purification. 

Substances  for  which  ammoniacum  may  be  mistaken.  '-^  The  tears f 
for  olibarmm  or  for  amber ;  the  masses^  for  gcUbanum.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  smooth,  brownish-yellow  exterior,  and  by  its 
smooth,  dead-white  appearance  internally,  when  broken. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Very  slightly  antispasmodic,  and  ncTcr 
used  for  this  property.  It  is  a  stimtuant  expectorant,  promoting  the 
expulsion  of  mucus  m  chronic  bronchitis.  Applied  to  the  skin  it 
causes  irritation,  and  at  length  a  papular  eruption.  ^ 

Uses,  —  Ammoniacum  is  frequently  employed  in  the  chronic 
bronchitis  of  elderly  persons,  ana  in  chronic  coughs  with  copious 
expectoration  ;  but  it  should  not  be  used  where  irritation  or  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  exists.  Externally,  it  is 
applied  in  the  form  of  a  plaster  for  the  remoyal  of  glandular  en- 
largements, or  of  chronic  enlargements  of  the  joints. 

Composition,  —  Resin,  gum,  and  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil. 
Proof  spirit  is  its  proper  solyent,  as  rectined  spirit  does  not  dis- 
solye  the  gum,  and  water  alone  does  not  dissolve  the  resin.  When 
triturated  with  water,  or,  better  still,  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  it 
forms  a  milky  emulsion. 

Dote.  —  Gr.  z  to  5ss,  in  the  form  of  pills. 

SAGAPENUM. 

Description,  —  The  plant  yielding  sagapenum  is  unknown,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  be  umbelli^rous,  and  a  species  of  ferula.  Saga- 
penum seldom  occurs  in  separate  tears,  but  is  generally  in  dark, 
mottled  masses,  formed  by  their  union.  It  closely  resembles  gal- 
banum  in  appearance  and  properties,  but  may  be  distinguished  by 
its  odour,  which  is  much  more  powerful,  and  resembles  that  of 
weak  assaibetida. 

Composition,  —  Volatile  oil ;  gum-resin. 

Properties  and  uses,  correspond  with  those  of  the  gum-resins 
generally,  being  stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  It  is  more  leeble  thau 
assafoetida,  which  it  most  nearly  resembles.  It  is  seldom  employed 
alone ;  but  the  compound  pill  is  useful  in  constipation  induced  by 
sedentary  habits,  being  a  warm  and  stimulating  laxative. 

Dose, — Gr.  v  to  3j. 
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MISTURA  AMYGDALiE,  L.D.E. 
AiMOJW  Mectubb. 

Synonyme.    Histnra  Amygdalamm,  E.    Lac  AmTgdake. 

Take  of  Confection  of  almond^  two  ounces  and  a  half* 
Distilled  water,  a  pint. 

Add  the  water  to  the  confection,  gradually,  while 
rubbing  them,  until  thej  are  mixed;  after waroa  strain 
through  linen« 

D,  Sweet  almonds,  5^  >  White  sugar,  5ij ;  Grvan  Arabic  in 
powder,  5J !  Distilled  water,  fJviiL  Steep  the  almonds  in  hot 
water  for  five  minutes,  and  having  removed  their  external  coat, 
beat  them  with  the  sugar  and  gum  in  a  mortar  into  a  coarse 
powder ;  add  the  water  gradually,  and  triturate  so  as  to  form  a 
uniform  mixture ;  finally,  strain  through  muslin. 

E,  Conserve  of  almonds,  Jij ;  Water,  Oij :  or.  Sweet  almonds,  Jx  ; 
Sugar,  Xv;  Mucilage,  f^ss;  Water,  Oij.  Proceed  as  above,  in 
the  Ph.  Dub. 

Medicinal  uses.  —  This  mixture  is  generally  employed  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  other  remedies,  as  salines,  sudorifics,  alkaline  carbonates, 
or  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the  affections  for  which  they  are  respectively 
prescribed.  It  is  sometimes  employed  alone  as  a  demulcent  in 
troublesome  coughs,  or  in  affections  of  the  urino-ffenital  organs. 

Incompatihles.  —  Acids,  spirit  of  wine,  and  tinctures,  render 
thb  preparation  turbid,  and  should  not  be  exhibited  with  it. 

Dose, — fjj  to  f  Jij,  or  ad  libitum, 

MISTURA  ALTH^^,  E. 

Take  of  Althsea  root,  dried,  four  ounces. 

Raisins,  freed  from  the  seeds,  two  ounces. 

Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
Boil  down  to  three  pint^  and  strain  through  linen  or  calico,  and 
when  the  sediment  has  subsided,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  for  use. 
Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Demulcent^  in  catarrhs. 
Dose, '•^  Ad  lloitum. 

MISTURA  CAMPHORiE,  L.D.E. 
Camphob  Mixture. 

Syncnyme,    Camphor  Julep. 

Take  of  Camphor,  half  a  drachm. 

Rectified  spirit,  ten  minims. 
Distilled  water,  a  pint. 
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First  rub  the  camphor  with  the  spirit,  and  then  with 
the  water,  gradually  poured  in,  and  strain  through  linen. 

D,  Tincture  of  camphor,  fj  j ;  Water,  Oiij.  Shake  them  together, 
and,  after  ihe  mixture  has  stood  24  hours,  niter  throughpaper. 

E.  Camphor,  9j ;  Sweet  ahnonds,  Sugar,  of  each,  ^ss ;  Water,  Oj. 
Steep  the  ahnonds  in  hot  water  and  peel  them ;  rub  the  camphor 
and  su^ar  well  together  in  a  mortar ;  add  the  almonds ;  beat  the 
whole  mto  a  smooth  pulp ;  add  the  water  gradually,  with  constant 
stirring,  and  then  strain. 

Remarks.  —  Water  dissolves  very  little  camphor,  each  ounce 
of  the  mixture  containing  about  a  grain  ;  this  small  quantity, 
however,  oflen  produces  a  beneficial  effect.  It  is  use^  when  com- 
bined with  small  doses  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  de- 
bility which  remains  after  an  attack  of  influenza,  proving  more 
efficacious  than  the  ammonia  by  itself,  perhaps  from  allaying  some 
of  the  morbid  irritability  which  is  then  present.  It  is  generally 
considered  slightly  stimulant,  and  is  principally  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  other  remedies.  It  is  a  valuable  ingredient  in  evaporating 
lotions. 

Dose. — fjss  to  fjij,  three  or  four  times  daily. 

mSTURA  CAMPHORiB  CUM  MAGNESIA,  E. 

Take  of  Camphor,  ten  grains. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  fifteen  grains. 
Water,  six  fluid  ounces. 

Triturate  the  camphor  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  together, 
adding  the  water  gradually. 

Remarks, — The  magnesia  causes  the  camphor  to  be  rather  more 
easily  suspended  in  the  water,  and  its  presence  makes  the  mixture 
slightly  alkaline.  It  may  be  prescribed  in  any  case  in  which  the 
two  remedies  are  likely  to  be  useful. 

Dose. —  fjss  to  fjj. 

MISTURA  CREASOTI,  E. 

Creasotb  Mixturb. 

Take  of  Creasote  and  acetic  acid,  of  each,  sixteen  minims. 

Compound  spirit  of  juniper,  and  syrup,  of  each,  one 

fluid  ounce. 
Water,  fourteen  fluid  ounces. 
Mix  the  creasote  with  the  acid,  then  gradually  add  the  water, 
and,  lastly,  the  svrup  and  spirit.  ^ 

Remarks,  —  The  acetic  acid  aids  the  solution  of  the  creasote, 
which  may  also  be  combined  with  water  by  trituration  with  muci- 
lage without  the  acid.  This  mixture  is  a  convenient  form  for  its 
administration. 

Dose,  —  The  dose  of  creasote  is  from  Tr\^  j  to  Tr\,ij ;  of  the  mixture, 
therefore,  fjj  to  fjij,  as  each  f  Jj  contains  TTj,  j. 
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MISTURA  CRET^  L.D.E. 
Chalk  Mixture. 

Synonyme,    Mistura  Cretace& 

Take  of  Prepared  chalk,  half  an  ounce. 

Sugar,  three  drachms. 

Acacia  mixture,  a  fluid  ounce  and  a  half. 

Cinnamon  water,  eighteen  fluid  ounces. 
Mix. 

D,  Chalk,  51J  ;  Simple  sjrup,  Acacia  mixture,  aa  f  ^ss ;  Cimuunoii 
water,  f  ^vii. 

£,  Chalk,  5x  ;  Sugar,  5v ;  Mucilage,  f  Jiij  ;  Spirit  of  dnna- 
mon,  fjij  ;  Water,  Oij. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  This  is  a  valuable  antacid^  and  is  much 
ufted  in  diarrkcea,  especially  that  which  occurs  during  the  firuit 
season.  It  is  generally  combined  with  astringents,  as  the  tinct. 
kino  or  catechu.  It  is  often  injudiciously  employed  in  very  Ivve 
quantities  by  pregnant  women,  to  relieve  the  heartburn  wnich  is 
so  troublesome  during  pregnancy ;  the  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs,  which  gives  rise  to  this  aiSection,  is  much  better  treated 
by  small  doses  of  the  mineral  acids  in  some  bitter  infusion.  The 
former  treatment  merely  palliates  a  symptom ;  the  latter  removes 
the  cause  of  the  disease  by  restoring  the  digestive  organs  to  a 
healthy  state,  and  imparting  tone  to  the  system  generally. 

Dose,  —  f  Jss  to  f  3 jss,  every  three  or  four  hours. 

MISTURA  FERRI  AROMATICA,  D. 

Aromatic  Stebl  Mixtube. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  (crown  or  pale),  in  powder,  one  ounce. 
Calumba  root,  in  coarse  powder,  three  drachms. 
Cloves,  bruised,  two  drachms. 
Iron  filings,  separated  by  a  magnet-,  half  an  ounce. 
Digest  for  three  days,  with  occasional  agitation,  in  a  covered 
vessel,  with  as  much  peppermint  water  as  wm  give  twelve  ounces 
of  a  filtered  product,  and  then  add,  of 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  three  fluid  ounces. 
Tincture  of  orange  peel,  three  drachms. 
This  mixture  should  be  kept  in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 
Remarhs,  —  This  is  a  ^ood  aromatic  tonic  for  such  cases  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  next  article. 

Dose, — fjss  to  3 jss,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
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MISTURA  FERRI  COMPOSITA,  L.D.E. 
Compound  Iron  Mixture. 

Synonyme,    Steel  Mixture.    GrifEith's  Mixture. 

Take  of  Myrrh,  powdered,  two  drachms. 
Carbonate  of  potash,  a  drachm. 
Rose  water,  eighteen  fluid  ounces  (f  Jxvi,/).). 
Sulphate  of  iron,  powdered,   two  scruples 

and  a  half  (3 j,  DA 
Spirit  of  nutmeg,  a  nuid  ounce  (f^ij>  D.). 
Sugar,  two  drachms. 
Rub  together  the  myrrh  with  the  spirit  and  the  car- 
bonate, and  to  these,  while  rubbing,  add  first  the  rose 
water  with  the  sugar,  then  the  sulphate ;  put  the  mix- 
ture immediately  into  a  glass  yessel,  and  stop  it. 

Process, — In  this  preparation  double  decomposition  takes  place, 
precisely  as  when  sulphate  of  iron  is  decomposed  in  preparing  the 
ferri  sesquioxjdum ;  except  that,  carbonate  of  potash  heins  used 
in  this  case,  sulphate  of  potash  is  formed,  instead  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  as  in  that  pr^aration. 

Composition. — This  preparation  contains  protocarbonate  of  iron 
In  a  state  of  suspension ;  and  iron  in  this  form  is  more  actiye  than 
when  it  has  become  sesquioxide,  being  then  almost  insoluble.  This 
mixture  has  at  first  a  greenish  colour,  but  the  protocarbonate  of 
iron,  to  which  it  is  owing,  very  readily  absorbs  oxygen  from  the 
air  and  becomes  reddish-yellow  sesquioxide. 

Mist,  ferri  co.  should  not  be  made  long  before  it  is  wanted  for 
use ;  for  not  only  is  its  efficacy  diminished  by  keeping,  but,  from 
the  different  appearance  it  presents  when  recently  prepared,  to 
that  which  it  exnibits  when  long  kept,  the  patient  would  naturally 
suppose  that  some  mistake  had  occurred  in  dispensing  it.  The 
mixture  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  very  carefully  stopped  bottle,  in 
order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  exclude  the  air.  The  carbonate  of 
potash  is  in  considerable  excess,  and  helps  to  dissolve  the  myrrh, 
by  which  means  the  carbonate  of  iron  is  better  suspended,  in  the 
saponaceous  compound  thus  formed. 

In  preparing  this  mixture,  fine  myrrh  should  be  powdered  at 
the  time,  instead  of  applying  what  has  been  powdered  on  the 
large  scale  by  the  drug  grinders.  By  this  means  a  much  more 
elegant  and  perfect  mixture  is  obtained. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — This  is  a  very  valuable  form  for 
the  administration  of  iron,  and  is  constantly  used  in  chlorosis  and 
amenorrhaa^  dependent  upon  general  debility ;  in  which  there  is 
a  bloodless  countenance,  mdicating  deficiency  of  the  red  particleg 
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of  the  blood,  which  derives  its  colour  from  the  iron  contained  in 
them.  It  is  sometimes  employed  with  benefit,  when  combined  with 
hydrocyanic  acid,  in  phtkygis,  where  there  is  more  exhaustion  tiian 
fever ;  but  as  it  is  liable  to  increase  the  vascular  excitement,  its  ef- 
fects should  be  carefully  watched :  this  combination  produces  a  bluish 
coloured  mixture,  with  the  formation  of  varying  compounds  of  iron 
and  cpranogen ;  but  the  chemical  change  is  not  to  be  considered 
an  objection  to  its  use,  if  the  combination  is  found  to  be  benefidaL 
The  mist,  ferri  co.  should  be  avoided  where  there  is  irritation  or 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canaL 

Incompatibles, — Acids,  and  bitter  infusions  containing  tannin. 

Dose. — f  ^  to  f^ss,  three  or  four  times  daily. 

MISTURA  GENTIANiE  COMPOSITA,  L. 

Compound  Mixture  of  Gentian. 

Take  of    Compound  infusion   of   gentian^    twelve 

fluid  ounces. 
Compound  infusion   of   senna,    six   fluid 

ounces. 
Compound  tincture   of  cardamoms,   two 
fluid  oimces. 
Mix. 

Medicinal  uses.  —  Usefully  employed  in  dyspeptic   affections 
accompanied  with  constipation. 
Dose, — fjj  to  fjij. 

MISTURA  GUAIACI,  L.  E. 
GuAiACUM  Mixture. 

Take  of  Guaiacum  (resin),  powdered^  three  drachms. 

Sugar,  half  an  ounce. 

Powdered  acacia,  two  drachms. 

Cinnamon  water,  a  pint. 
Bub  the  sugar  with  the  guaiacum  and  acacia,  and  to 
these,  while  rubbing,  add  gradually  the  cinnamon  water. 

GUAIACUM,  Guaiacum  Officim  ale  (Decandria  Monogynia ; 

Zjgoph  jllacese) . 

Description  and  varieties. — Guaiacum  is  a  resin  obtained  from  the 
wood  of  the  Guaiacum  officinale,  or  lignum  vitfe.  It  is  sometimes 
found  in  large  masses  in  the  interior  of  the  trees,  from  which  it  is 
obtained  by  simply  splitting  the  wood ;  at  other  times  a  hole  is 
bored  longitudinally  in  the  centre  of  a  log,  and  the  end  which  has 
not  been  pierced  being  put  into  a  fire,  the  heat  causes  the  resin  to 
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melt  and  flow  along  the  hole  into  a  yessel  placed  to  reodve  it ; 
sometimes  the  wood  is  cut  into  chips,  and  boiled  in  water,  when 
the  resin  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is  removed ;  it  also  exudes  spon- 
taneously from  the  tree,  at  aJl  seasons  of  the  year. 

Ouaiacum  resin  is  semitransparent  when  freshly  broken,  and  has 
a  green  tint,  by  which  it  is  distin^ished  from  every  other  sub- 
stance in  the  Materia  Medica.  It  is  often  opaque,  being  covered 
by  a  thin  layer  of  the  powdered  resin,  which  may  be  seen  to  have, 
also,  a  green  colour,  though  not  so  bright  as  that  of  the  firedily 
broken  resin. 

Medicincd  properties, — Guaiacum  is  an  acrid  sHmulantj  causing 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  mouth,  with  increase  of  the  secretions 
from  the  skin  and  kidneys.  If  the  surface  of  the  body  is  kept  warm, 
it  acts  as  a  powerful  sttdori/ie^  and  also  often  produces  copious 
diarrhoea.  It  excites  the  action  of  the  exhalants  more  than  that  of 
the  heart  or  large  vessels.*  It  acts  as  an  aUerative  without  any 
peculiar  perceptible  effects,  but  has  been  known  to  cause  salivation 
when  lon^  continued.  It  sometimes  produces  a  cutaneous  eruption 
like  measles,  and  is  rather  liable  to  disorder  the  stomach. 

Uses. — It  has  been  highly  extolled  in  syphilis^  but  is  now  found 
to  be  useful  only  as  a  sudorific  alterative  m  secondary  disease,  after 
a  course  of  mercury,  or  to  relieve  venereal  rheumatism  and  nocturnal 
pains.  In  the  rheumatism^  both  acute  and  chronic,  of  debilitated 
patients,  it  is  often  useful,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  celebrated 
**  Old  Pensioner.**  In  chronic  atonic  gout  it  has  been  employed, 
but  it  is  inadmissible  in  an  acute  case.  In  chronic  shin  diseases^ 
especially  if  there  is  a  scrofulous  taint,  it  is  often  usefuL  In  acute 
cynanche  tonsillaris,  even  when  suppuration  appears  almost  in- 
evitable, the  best  effects  are  produced  bv  repeated  doses  of  gr.  x 
to  3j  of  the  powder;  or  of  fjss  of  the  tmcture.t  Dr.  Cameron 
confirms  the  statement  that  scruple  doses  twice  a  day  act  **  almost 
like  a  charm  in  quinsy.** 

Composition,  —  Guaiacum  consists  chiefly  of  a  peculiar  resin 
(guaiacic  acid^  without  any  gum;  hence  the  acacia  is  necessary 
for  its  suspension  in  water. 

Characters  and  tests, — Ed,  Fresh  fracture  red,  slowly  passing  to 
green ;  the  tincture  slowly  strikes  a  lively  blue  colour  on  the  inner 
surface  of  a  thin  paring  of  a  raw  potato. 

The  resin  is  also  characterised  by  striking  a  blue  colour  when 
triturated  with  eluten,  as  in  flour.  It  does  not  cause  any  colour 
with  starch,  ana  the  colour  with  gluten  is  not  always  produced 
instantly. 

Nitrous  acid  changes  the  colour  of  the  resin  to  blue,  and  spirit 
of  nitric  ether  to  brown.  Guaiacum  is  not  soluble  in  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, which  may  be  used  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  common 
resin.  If  the  suspected  sample  is  partially  dissolved  by  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, it  may  be  considered  as  an  adulterated  one. 

♦  Cullen. 

t  Bell,  Med.  Gas.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  202. ;  Carson,  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xxix. 
p.  310.,  and  others. 
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Doie. — Of  the  powdered  guaiacnm,  firom  gr.  x  to  ^;  of  the 
mixture,  f^  to  Jjss,  with  warm  drinks. 

MISTURA  HORDE!,  E. 
Baslet  Watxb. 
This  is  identical  with  Decoctnm  Hordei  co.,  which  see. 

MISTURA  SCAMMONH,  E. 

SCAMMONT  MiXTUBB. 

Take  of  Resin  of  scammony,  seyen  erains. 

Best  skimmed  milk,  three  fluid  ounces. 

Triturato  the  resin  with  a  little  of  the  milk,  and  gradoallj  with 
the  rest  of  it,  till  a  uniform  emulsion  is  formed. 

Remarks, — This  forms  a  tasteless  mixture,  and  is  a  convenient 
mode  of  administenng  scammon^. 

Dose, — The  whole  of  it,  or  twice  as  much,  if  necessarj. 

MISTURA  SPIRITUS  VINI  GALLICI,  L. 
Mixture  op  Spirit  op  French  Wine. 

Synonyms,    Brandj  and  Water.    Egg  Flip. 

Take  of  Spirit  of  French  wine  (brandy). 

Cinnamon  water,  each,  four  fluid  ounces. 

The  yolks  of  two  eggs. 

Sugar,  half  an  ounce. 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  two  minims. 
Mix. 

Medicinal  uses, — This  b  an  agreeable  and  excellent  stimulant 
and  restoratiye.  It  is  designed  to  be  used  in  the  last  stage  of  low 
fever,  or  in  extreme  exhaustion. 

Dose, — f  3ss  to  f  Jij,  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  iirgency  of 
the  case. 
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MUCILAGES,  D.E.   . 

MUCU.AGO  ACACLE,  D.\  MUCILAGO,  B. 
Symmyme,    Mucilage.    Acacia  Mucilage.    Acacia  Mixture,  L. 

D.  Take  of  Gum  arable,  Jiv ;  Water,  fjvj. 
£,  Gum  arabic,  Jix ;  Water  (cold),  Oj. 

Dissolve  the  gum  with  occasional  stirring  (without  heat,  £.), 
and  strain. 

Properties. — Demulcent,    See  Mistuba  Agacls, 

MUCILAGO  AMYLI,  D.  E. 
Stabgh  Mucxlagb. 

Take  of  Starch,  half  an  ounce. 

Water,  half  a  pint  (-D.)»  *  P"^*  i.B,), 
Triturate  the  starch  with  the  water,  gradually  added ;  then  boil 
for  a  few  minutes. 
Properties  and  uses, — Demulcent,    See  Decoct.  Amtll 

MUCILAGO  HORDEI,  D. 

Babubt  Muciulgb. 

Synonyme.    Barlej  Water. 

Take  of  Ground  pearl  barley,  half  an  ounce. 

Water,  sixteen  fluid  ounces. 
Triturate  the  barlej  with  the  water,  gradually  added ;  then  boil 
for  a  few  minutes. 
Properties  and  uses.  —  Demtdcent,    See  Decoct.  Hobdei. 

MUCILAGO  TRAGACANTH^,  E. 
Tbagacakth  Mucilage. 

Take  of  Tra^acanth,  two  drachms. 

Boinng  water,  nine  fluid  ounces. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  triturate  to  dissolye  the 
gum,  and  express  through  linen  or  calico. 

Remarks  upon  the  mixture,  —  When  tragacanth  is  macerated  in 
hot  water,  it  does  not  dissolve  like  acacia,  but  it  swells  up,  and  by 
trituration  is  diflused  uniformly  through  the  fluid,  forming  a  thick 
mucilage.  If  the  compound  powder  of  tragacanth  of  the  Ph.  L. 
is  used,  which  contains  acacia,  starch,  and  sugar,  the  long  maceration 
ordered  above  is  unnecessary. 

Properties  and  uses, — DenudcenL  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  early 
acute  stage  of  gonarrhcsa. 

Dose, — Ad  libitum. 
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OLEA  DESTILLATA. 

DISTILLED   OILS. 

Remarks, — Distilled,  or,  as  they  are  frequently  called,  volatile, 
essential,  or  ethereal  oils  are  obtained  by  distillation  from  y^etable 
and  other  substances,  and  generally  resemble  in  flavour  and  odour 
the  source  from  which  they  are  derived.  They  are  all  compounds 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  some  contain  oxygen,  in  addition,  as 
an  essential  in^edient,  whilst  others  only  absorb  a  portion  as  they 
become  old.  With  few  exceptions  they  are  lighter  than  water, 
and  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  though  some  become  solid  in 
winter.  They  are  ^1  readily  soluble  in  spirit,  and  most  of  them 
in  ether,  and  also,  to  a  very  slight  extent,  in  water;  sufficient, 
however,  is  dissolved  to  impart  their  flavour  and  odour,  especially 
if  the  recent  vegetables  are  distilled  with  it.  They  are  also  mis- 
cible  with  fixed  oils,  with  which  they  are  often  adulterated.  The 
fraud  may  be  detected  by  placing  the  suspected  oil  on  white  paper 
and  holding  it  before  the  m^ :  if  pure,  it  leaves  the  paper  clean ; 
but  if  any  fixed  oil  is  present,  it  produces  a  greasy  stain,  which  is 
not  removed  by  continuing  the  heat.  If  spirit  of  wine  is  mixed 
with  the  oil,  a  milky  fluid  is  produced  when  it  is  dropped  into 
water,  instead  of  merely  a  transparent  film  of  oil  being  formed  on 
the  surface.  Adulteration,  by  the  addition  of  a  cheaper  volatile 
oil,  cannot  be  detected  with  certainty. 

The  amount  of  adulteration  with  spirit  of  wine  may  be  detected 
as  follows : — Take  a  test  tube  and  half  fill  it  with  the  suspected  oil ; 
then  add  a  imall  quantity  of  dry  chloride  of  calcium,  lightly  dose 
the  tube  with  a  cork,  and  heat  it  to  the  boiling  point  for  three  or 
four  minutes ;  if  much  spirit  is  present,  the  whole  of  the  chloride 
will  be  dissolved,  and  will  form  a  heavy  fluid  la^er  beneath  the 
oil ;  if  bnt  little  spirit  has  been  present-,  the  pieces  of  chloride 
will  coalesce  more  or  less  perfectly ;  the  quantity  of  the  chloride 
must  be  increased  until  some  remains  undissolved ;  the  proportion 
of  spirit  may  be  ascertained  pretty  accurately  by  comparmg  the 
quantity  of  oil  after  the  boiling,  when  the  tube  has  cooled,  with 
that  present  before  the  operation  was  commenced.*  For  this  to  be 
a  fair  test,  an  equal  quantity  of  unsuspected  oil  should  be  boiled 
the  same  length  of  time  in  a  similar  test  tube,  and  the  sample 
tested  should  be  compared  with  this. 

JE.  Flowers,  leaves,  and  finiit  generally  vield  the  finest  oils, 
and  in  greatest  quantity,  when  they  are  used  fresh.  Many,  how- 
ever, answer  eaually  well  if  they  have  been  preserved  by  heating 
them  into  a  pulp  with  about  twice  their  weight  of  muriate  of  soda, 
and  keeping  the  mixture  in  well-closed  vessels. 

In  the  foliowing  table  the  volatile  oils  are  arranged  alphabet- 
ically, and  are  very  slightly  noticed,  as  they  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  separate  consideration.  The  most  important 
are  described  more  fully  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

*  Borsarclli,  Chemist,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 
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Oi.  Anetbl,  E. 

OU  of  Dill. 
OL  AnUi,  L,  D.  B. 

Oaof  AniMed. 

OL  Anth«mldis,  Z. 
D.E. 
Oil  of  Cluimoinil*. 
Ol.  Aamntil,  (not 
ofBcinal). 
Oil  or  NeroU. 
OL  Bergamtl,  (not 
oildoal). 
OU  of  Berg amot. 
OL  C^uputl,  L.  E. 
OUofCj^itiput. 

OL  Carat,  L.D.E. 

Oil  of  Caraway. 
Ol.  Cassia,  E. 

Oil  of  Cassia. 
OL  CarropbyUi,  L. 

OUofClofes. 

01.  Cfnnamoml, 
L.D. 

OU  of  Cinnamon. 
OL     Copaiba,   E. 

on  of  Copaiba. 
OL     Cubebc,    L, 
D.E. 

Oil  of  Cubebs. 
Ol.  FcenicuIL  L.  D. 

Oil  of  Fennel. 
OL     Juniperi,    L. 
D.E. 

OU  of  Janiper. 
OL  LaTanduise.  L. 

Oil  of  LaTender. 

OL  Llmonom,  L. 
Oil  of  Lemons. 
OL  Mentha  Piper- 
ita, JL 
OU  of    Pepper- 
mint. 
01.    Mentha    Pu- 
legii,  L. 
Oil  of  Pennyroyal. 
OL  Mentha  Viri- 
dis,  L. 
Oil  of  Spearmint. 
OL  Myrlstica.  D. 
Oil  of  Nutmeg. 

01.  Origani,  E. 
OU  of  Marjoram. 

01.   PimentsB,    L. 
D.E. 

Oil  of  PimenU. 
OL   Rosmarlnl,  L. 

Oil  of  Rosemary. 
OL  Ruta.  L.  E, 

Oil  of  Rue. 
OL  Sabina. 

Oil  of  SaTine. 
Ol.  Sa>safras,  E. 

Oil  of  Sassafras. 
OL  Terebinthina. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. 


Cooipiisirtcni. 


C«0H"O« 


C»0H8O»+ 
C»HW 


Ciofip 


C«»H90= 
CiOH»HO 


C»H"0* 

C'OHB 
C»HH     . 


C»OH«  or 

C»H»« 

C»H"0« 


C»«H9    or 

C*H< 
C">H«>0> 


C'OHH 


CMH«0 


Prepcrtks  sad  Chanetcristles- 


CWH«>0 


CW'HWO^ 
CMH^O^ 
C»Hi«     . 

cwiro* 

CMH««     . 


CarminatlTe     - 

Ameable  carminative. 

Becomes  solid  at  50^ 

F. 
Antispasmodic.  Checks 
Jhe  griping  of  porga- 

tlrea. 
Fragaot  odour. 


Used  only  m  a  scent   - 


Divisible  stimulant ; 
antispasmodic ;  dia- 
phoretic. 

Agreeable  carminatire 

Stim.;  aromatic 

Stlm.    Checks  griping 
from  pursatives. 
Dropped  Into  carions 
teeth. 

Stimulant  and  aromatic 


Checks  mucous  secre- 
tions. 

Acrid  stim.  Checks 
mucous  secretions. 

CarminatlTd     - 

Diuretic 


Stimulant ;  agreeable 
flarour.  Seldom  used 
internally. 

Agreeable  flarour  and 
odour. 

Antispasmodic.  Cor- 
rects griping  porga* 
tives. 


SimUar. 
gogue  ? 


Emmena- 


Similar.  Not  so  power- 
ful or  agreeable  as 
the  hut. 

Stimulant  ;  aromatic. 
Seldom  used  inter- 
nally. 

Acrid  stimulant.  Not 
used  internally.  Is 
put  into  carious  teeth. 

Corrects  griping  purga- 
tires.    CarminatiYe. 

Stimulant.  Only  used 
externally. 

Antispasmodic ;  em- 
menagogue. 

Bmmenagogue.  Poison- 
ous in  an  over  dose. 

Stimulant  and  diapho- 
retic. 

St«  description  at 
length. 


mU  to  V\y 

niU  to.niT 


mU  to  V\y\ 

mu  to  itiTi 

nutomuj 
niitoiilT 

Tajtomiu 

nixz  to  f3J 
V\x  to  f  31 

vvi  toiTiv 
niU  to  hit! 

mij  to  r\y\ 

mu  or  niiu 

mutoiTiT 

mutoniv 

mutoiTiT 

niJtoiTiiT 


V\\]  to  fflTf 

nuUtoiTiT 

niitoniTi 
niu  to  r\x 


The  fruit 
(seeds). 


The  itowars. 


The  rind  of 
the  fruit. 

The     learee 

(by  ferment- 
ation). 

The  fruit 
(seeds). 

The  bark. 

The  buds. 


The  bark. 

The  baUaro. 
The  fruit. 


»i 


The  flowers. 


The  rind  of 
the  fruit. 

The  entire 
herb. 


Thefhiit. 


The  entire 
herb. 

The  fruit 


The  tops. 

The  flowers. 

The  tops. 

The  bruised 

root. 
Turpentine. 
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In  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  essential 
oils  aeree  in  composition,  and  consist  of  C^^H%  whilst  others  con- 
sist of  C^H^^;  and  oil  of  cubebs  consists  of  C^^H^'.  These  are  all 
multiples  of  C^H^  which  is  considered  to  be  a  sort  of  type  of  the 
whole,  although  none  of  them  possess  precisely  that  constitution. 
Some  of  these  oils  are  capable  of  forming  solid  compounds  with 
chlorine  or  other  agents,  and  it  is  assumed  that  one  atom  of  the  oil 
enters  into  this  compound,  from  which  we  may  calculate  its  equi- 
valent. Some  years  since  the  oil  of  turpentine  was  said  to  consist 
of  C*^H^  like  some  of  the  other  oils ;  but  it  is  now  generally  stated 
to  be  C^H^^,  because  this  equivalent  of  the  oil  combines  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms  a  solid  body  resembling  camphor. 

OLEUM  ANISL 
Oil  of  Akise. 

Remarks, —  This  has  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  many  of 
the  volatile  oils.  Jn  winter  it  is  usually  solid  in  this  country,  as  it 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  stearoptene^  the  solid  principle  of 
volatile  oils,  compared  with  the  eleoptene,  the  fluid  principle.  It 
congeals  at  50^  F.,  and  does  not  again  liquefy  under  62°  F. 

It  is  principally  used  in  this  country  as  a  carminative,  to  relieve 
the  flatulent  colic  of  children.  It  forms  an  agreeable  addition  to 
magnesia  mixtures  for  infants.  In  Ireland  ana  on  the  Continent  it 
is  employed  to  flavour  liqueurs. 

Dose. — TT\j  to  TT\,v,  dinused  through  water  by  means  of  sugar ; 
or  added  to  other  medicines. 

OLEUM  ANTHEMIDIS. 

Oil  of  Chamomilb. 

Description,  —  Yellow ;  strong  odour ;  pungent,  nauseous  taste. 
Properties,  —  Stimulant;  antispasmodic,    Checlog  the  griping  of 

purgatives,  and  is  hence  frequently  combined  with  cathartics  in 

pills. 
Dose.  —  iry  to  V\Y. 

OLEUM  CADINUM.    (Not  Off".) 

JuKiPSB  Tas.    Huilb  db  Case,  Fb. 

This  is  a  tarry-looking  substance,  which  is  obtained  by  the  de* 
structive  distillation  of  the  Juniperus  oxycfdrus.  It  is  well  known 
in  France,  but  is  little  used  in  this  country.  Its  employment  is 
confined  to  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  it  has  lately  been  brought 
under  notice  in  England  as  a  remedy  for  obstinate  eczema.  It  is 
nsed  in  the  form  of  ointment  made  by  mixing  about  equal  parts  of 
the  oil  and  lard,  and  stiffening  it  by  about  a  fourth  part  of  suet. 
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OLEUM  CAJUPUTI,  L.D. E. 

Oil  op  Cajxjput. 

MELALEUCA  MINOR  (Polyadelphia  Icosandria;  Myrtacefls). 

Preparation, --The  dry  leayes  of  the  plant  are  pat  into  a  dry 
bag,  in  which,  however,  they  soon  begin  to  ferment,  and  become 
moist ;  they  are  then  soaked  in  water  for  a  day,  and  the  oil  is 
afterwards  distilled  by  a  slow  fire.  The  quantity  yielded  is  very 
small. 

Description,  —  Caluput  oil  is  lighter  than  water ;  has  a  pale 
ffreen  colour,  which  has  been  supposed  (though  erroneously, 
ISnmde)  to  be  owing  to  copper ;  a  remarkably  powerful  odour, 
resembling  a  mixture  of  camphor,  rosemary,  and  cardamoms ;  and  a 
flavour  like  that  of  camphor,  succeeded  by  coolness.  It  is  entirely 
soluble  in  spirit,  and  slightly  so  in  water ;  it  is  perfectly  volati- 
lised by  a  moderate  beat. 

CompoeiHon.—  C^^H^^O,  or  C^oHHHO. 

AduaeratioTu.  —  It  is  generally  pure ;  but  during  the  prevalence 
of  cholera,  in  1831,  it  was  adulterated  with  oil  of  rosemary,  dis- 
tilled from  camphor  and  cardamoms. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Powerful  diffusible  stimulant ;  antispas- 
modic ;  diaphoretic.  It  is  more  powerful  than  the  volatile  oils  dis- 
tilled from  the  labiate  and  umbelliferous  plants,  such  as  the  mints, 
and  anise,  &c.  It  more  nearly  resembles  valerian  in  its  properties, 
but  does  not  affect  the  head  or  mental  faculties. 

Uses. —  Flatulent  colic ;  nervous  hysterical  flatulence  or  spas- 
modic  pains :  low  fever ;  cholera.  It  acc[uired  a  high,  but 
undeserved,  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  this  last  disease.  It  is 
sometimes  dropped  into  a  carious  toothy  and  is  mixed  with  olive 
oil  and  used  as  a  liniment  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

Dose.  —  Tr\^ij  to  TT\,vi,  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  forming  an  "  oleo- 
saccharum.** 

OLEUM  CHENOPODII  ob  SANTONIC^.    (Ph.  U.  States.) 

Oil  of  Chenopodium,  ob  Oil  of  Wobmsbed. 

This  oil  is  obtained  b^  distillution  from  the  Chenopodium  an* 
thelminticum,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  It  nas  a  light- 
yellow  colour  when  recently  distilled,  but  becomes  darker,  and 
even  brown  by  keeping. 

Medicinal  properties. —  Anthelmintic  in  cases  either  of  lumbrici 
or  tape  worms.    It  is  reported  to  be  highly  efficacious. 

Characteristics  as  an  anthelmintic. — Smallness  of  the  dose;  may 
be  taken  on  sugar ;  not  very  disagreeable  flavour. 

Dose. — Generally  from  four  to  eight  drops  for  a  child,  on  sugar 
or  milk,  repeated  nisht  and  morning  for  three  or  four  days  (U.  S. 
Dispens.).  For  adults  the  dose  may  be  588  or  more.  It  should  be 
followed  by  a  purgative. 
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OLEUM  COPAIB-a:,  B. 

COPAIYA  OUi. 

E,  Take  of  Copaiya»  one  ounce. 

Water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 

Distil,  preserving  the  water ;  when  most  of  the  water  has  passed 
OTer,  heat  it,  return  it  into  the  stiU,  and  resume  the  distillation ; 
repeat  this  process  so  long  as  a  sensible  quantity  of  oil  passes  over 
with  the  water. 

Dose, — TT\,xv  to  n|,xxx. 

COPAIBA,  or  COPAIYA,  Copaifera  LAirosDOBrn  (Decandria 
Monogynia;  Leguminosse;  Mimosese). 

DeMcrij^ion, — Copaiba  is  obtained  from  various  species  of  Gopai- 
fera,  as  well  as  the  C.  Langsdorfii,  named  by  the  London  CoU^^e. 
Deep  incisions  are  made  into  the  tree,  in  the  wet  season  or  imme- 
diately afterwards,  from  which  the  resinous  iuice  flows  in  consider- 
able abundance.  Sometimes  a  single  tree  will  yield  twelve  pounds  in 
three  or  four  hours.  The  wounds  thus  made  soon  heal,  and  in  one 
or  two  years  the  tree  admits  of  bein^  tapped  again. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  copaiva.  West  Indian  and 
Brazilian ;  the  latter  being  the  one  chiefly  used  in  England.  It  is 
transparent  and  pale  yellow,  somewhat  thinner  than  new  honey ; 
has  a  peculiar,  not  disagreeable  odour ;  and  an  acrid,  aromatic,  per- 
sistent taste ;  by  long  keeping  it  becomes  much  thicker,  darker,  and 
heavier ;  it  is  naturally  somewhat  lighter  than  water.  West  Indian 
copaiba  is  thicker,  darker  coloured,  often  turbid,  with  a  stronger 
odour  of  turpentine,  and  a  more  bitter  acrid  taste. 

Chemical  properties  and  adulterations.  —  Copaiba  is  not  soluble 
in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  When  it  is 
mixed  with  -fg  of  its  weight  of  magnesia,  it  thickens,  and  in  a  few 
hours  becomes  a  uniform  solid,  wnich  is  pretty  firm  in  two  or 
three  days.  This  is  a  convenient  property,  as  it  may  thus  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  pills,  which  is  less  disagreeable  than  the 
usual  one  of  an  emulsion  or  mixture.  A  rather  larger  quantity 
of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  preferred  by  some  to  ma^esui  itself. 
It  is  probably  never  i^ulterated  in  this  country.  If  it  is  pure,  and 
is  dried  by  heat  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  it  leaves  a  dry,  translucent 
spot ;  which  is  not  the  case  if  oil  is  present.  If  shaken  with  liquor 
potasssB,  it  forms  a  transparent  liquid  if  pure,  but  not  if  mixed  with 
oil.  If  it  is  dropped  upon  a  hot  metallic  plate,  the  odour  of  tur- 
pentine would  indicate  that  substance,  if  it  were  present  No  fixed 
oil,  except  castor  oil,  would  be  entirely  dissolved  by  alcohol,  which 
copaiba  ought  to  be. 

Composition,  —  About  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  volatile  otZ,  which 
is  composed  of  C^^  H^ ;  and  resin  or  copcUbic  acid. 

Memdnal  properties,  —  Acrid  diuretic;  stimulant;  and  oaihariic. 
Its  most  important  property  is  its  influence  in  checking  excessive 
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mucous  secretions,  especially  from  the  urino-genital  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  whibt  it  does  this,  however,  it  frequently  causes,  at  the 
same  time,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  purging.  It  is  absorbed,  and 
passes  off  by  the  urine  and  breath,  communicating  a  peculiar  odour 
to  them ;  and  it  also  causes  heat  of  the  stomach  and  disagreeablo 
eructations.  The  late  Dr.  Si^ond  was  of  opinion  that  it  also 
caused  rheumatic  pains  in  the  joints ;  and  states  that  he  has  seldom 
seen  a  case  of  so-called  ffonorrh<eal  rheumatism,  in  which  this  drug 
had  not  been  given ;  and  he  attributes  the  rheumatism  to  the  me« 
dicine  and  not  to  the  disease  * ;  and  in  one  instance  in  which  very 
larffe  doses  were  taken  without  professional  directions,  anasarca  of 
thelower  limbs  ensued  (Braith.  Retrosp,  vol.  xix.  p.  128.).  In  this 
opinion  he  is  supported  by  Dr.  Maddox.  It  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  cause  swelled  testicles,  but  this  is  very  doubtfuL  It  frequently 
causes  eruptions,  which  resemble  the  exanthemata,  measles,  or 
scarlatina. 

Uses.  —  Copaiba  is  chiefly  used  in  the  treatment  of  ganorrh<Ba^ 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  efficacious  in  that  of  women,  as  of  men.  It 
has  become  so  identified  with  this  disease  as  to  give  rise  to  objec* 
tions  on  the  part  of  patients,  if  it  is  advised  for  any  other  com- 
plaint. It  is,  however,  sometimes  usefully  employed  in  chronic 
pulmonary  catarrh^  in  chronic  tmtco'gastritis,  and  muco'enteritis, 
and  in  cystirrhcea  and  leucorrhcea.  It  is  sometimes  of  great  servioe 
in  an  irritable  and  relaxed  condition  of  the  rectum^  accompanied 
with  mucous  discharge ;  and  in  hcemorrhoids  consequent  upon  long 
continued  purging.  It  is  very  seldom  employed  as  a  purgative; 
but  Mr.  Roberts  speaks  favourably  of  its  effects  in  chronic  consti' 
vation^  when  given  in  repeated  doses  of  ITl^viii  or  V\x  **  with  com- 
pound tincture  of  lavender."  f 

Dose  and  administration. — In  gonorrhoea  it  is  very  important 
that  a  large  quantity  should  be  taken  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
At  least  f^s  to  f^  should  be  taken  several  times  dailv.  There 
is  great  difficidty  in  preventing!;  these  large  quantities  from  being 
rejected  by  the  stomach ;  and  it  is  said  that  vomiting  is  more  com- 
mon if  it  is  taken  in  the  solid  form,  than  if  made  into  emulsion, 
and  combined  with  some  aromatic.  It  maj  be  advantageously 
combined  with  an  equal  weight  of  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  by  shaking 
them  together,  or  may  be  swallowed  alone,  or  diffused  through 
water  by  means  of  syrup  or  the  yolk  of  an  ega.  It  is  sometimes 
useful  to  chew  a  piece  of  cinnamon  after  each  dose.  It  may  be 
given  in  the  form  of  pills,  made  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and 
covered,  whilst  soft,  with  a  slip  of  moistened  confectioner*s  wafer- 
biscuit  paper ;  in  this  way  it  is  tasteless,  and  is  less  liable  to  excite 
nausea  than  if  taken  in  other  ways  (JLoxus),  A  very  fashionable 
method  has  lately  been  to  enclose  it  in  capsules  of  gelatine  which 
are  easily  made.  A  wooden  or  iron  rod  is  made  smooth  and  round 
at  the  end,  and  is  dipped  into  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  soap  in 
alcohol ;  when  the  soap  has  become  solid,  the  rod  is  to  be  dipped 

*  Lancet,  1838-39,  vol.  ii«  p.  337.  f  ^i^  1839-40,  vol.  I  p.  570. 
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into  a  concentrated  solution  of  gelatine,  which  may  be  done  two 
or  three  times,  until  the  capsule  is  thick  enough :  when  it  is  dry, 
it^  maj  be  slipped  off  the  end  of  the  rod ;  it  is  then  to  be  filled 
with  Uie  copaiba,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  the  concentrated  solution 
of  gelatine  placed  carefiillj  upon  it  so  as  to  dose  the  open  end 
of  the  capsule ;  this  does  not  sink  through  the  copaiba,  but  dries 
upon  it  and  forms  a  lid  which  confines  it.  Sometimes  the  Tolatile 
ou  of  copaiba  is  used,  and  it  is  preferable,  as  being  equally 
efficient,  the  dose  smaller,  and  in  beine  less  liable  to  cause 
sickness.  In  all  the  other  diseases  in  which  it  is  used,  tiie  dose 
should  be  about  it),y  to  1T),xy  of  the  copaiba,  or  half  that  quantity 
of  the  volatile  oil. 

There  are  two  totally  opposite  plans  for  the  administration  of 
copaiba  in  gonorrhoea.  In  toe  fijrst,  which  is  ^neraUy  adopted  by 
British  practitioners,  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  is  first  subdued 
by  general  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  when  the  discharge  is 
thick,  and  the  scalding  diminished,  or  the  disease  has  assumed  more 
the  character  of  a  gleet,  the  copaiba  is  given  in  as  large  quanUties 
as  the  stomach  will  bear,  combmed  with  mucilage  or  joUl  of  egg, 
and  diffused  through  some  aromatic  water.  In  the  other  plan, 
which  has  not  been  much  adopted  in  this  country,  the  medicine  is 
given  in  large  quantity  from  the  first,  aud  depleting  measures  are 
or  are  not  taken  at  the  same  time,  according  to  circumstances. 
This  plan  sometimes  produces  a  speedy  cure,  but  it  is  not  without 
danger,  and  sometimes  aggravates  the  symptoms,  and  produces 
bloody  urine,  and  other  severe  consequences. 

As  a  g^cral  rule,  in  all  other  cases,  this  drug  is  decidedly 
contra-indicated  when  there  is  general  feverish  excitement,  or 
any  local  inflammation. 


OLEUM  CUBEB^,  L.D.E. 
Oil  of  Cubebs. 

PIPER  CUBEBA  (Diandria  Trigynia;  Piperacea). 

JDe«cri/7fum.  •^Cubebs  resemble  black  pepper,  except  in  being 
lighter  coloured,  and  having  a  short  stalk  attached,  from  which 
they  take  the  name  of  piper  caudatum,  or  **  tailed  **  pepper.    (See 

CONl*.  PiPEB.  NlGBI,  p.  249.) 

Composition,  —  Volatile  oil,  wbich  constitutes  10  per  cent,  of 
the  cubebs ;  cvbehin^  which  is  crystalline,  and  said  to  oe  identical 
with  piperin;  and  a  soft  resin.  The  oil  is  liable  to  deposit  a 
crystalhne  body,  if  long  kept. 

MetUeinal properties, —  Slimulant;  acrid;  carminative;  diuretic* 
Cubebs  quicken  the  pulse,  increase  the  heat  of  the  body,  promote 
the  secretion  of  urine ;  increase  the  appetite,  and  sometimes  cause 
nettlerash ;  but  they  are  chiefly  valued  in  this  country  for  their 
property  of  checking  excessive  mucous  discharges,  especially  from 
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the  urino-genital  organs.  Thej  may  be  given  at  any  period  of  a 
gonorrhoea,  but  if  talen  during  the  first  diiy  or  two  of  the  attack, 
they  sometimes  aggravate  the  symptoms.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  causing  swelled  testicle.  They  are  most  useful 
if  employed  early,  and,  the  later  in  the  disease,  the  less  is  their 
chance  of  being  efficacious ;  if  benefit  is  not  derived  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  they  seldom  do  much  good  if  long  continued.  In 
50  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Broughton,  10  were  cured  in  from  2  to 
7  days;  17  in  from  8  to  14  days;  18  in  from  15  to  21  days;  and 
I  at  the  end  of  two  months :  upon  3  of  the  cases  they  had  no  effect. 

U9es,  — By  some  eastern  nations  as  a  condiment.  In  gonorrhoea 
it  b  much  employed.  In  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  In 
chronic  coryza,  when  the  secretion  is  thin  and  copious,  very  good 
effects  have  followed  its  employment.  In  piles  and  leucorrhoea  it 
has  occasionally  been  useful. 

Dose  and  administration,  —  Of  the  powder.  In  gonorrhcea  the 
dose  should  be  large,  5^8  to  5Uf  three  or  four  times  daily;  in 
chronic  affections  of  the  bladder,  or  in  the  other  chronic  diseases, 
the  dose  is  from  gr.  x  to  5ss,  thrice  daily.  The  powder  very 
soon  spoils,  and  should  be  most  carefully  excluded  from  the  air. 
Of  the  oil;  tT\x,  to  be  increased  to  5jt  or  as  much  as  the  stomach 
can  bear.  It  may  be  combined  with  mucilage  or  the  yolk  of  eggs, 
or  may  be  dropped  upon  sugar;  it  may  be  given  with  liquor 
potassae  or  spiritus  etheris  nitrici.  Christison  does  not  think  the 
oil  to  be  much  more  powerful  than  the  powder.  Of  the  tincture ; 
fjss  to  f5ij,  three  or  four  times  daily. 

Officinal  preparations.  —  Oleum.     Tinct. 

OLEUM  FILICIS  MARIS.    (Not  Off.) 
Oiii  OF  Male  Febn. 

This  oil  is  obtained  by  evaporating  an  ethereal  tincture  either  of 
the  rhizome  or  of  the  buds  of  the  male  fern.  A  pound  of  the 
rhizome  yields  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  oil. 

Characters  of  the  oil.  —  This  is,  properly  speaking,  an  ethereal 
extract  rather  than  an  oil,  and  consists  of  volatile  oil,  fatty  matter, 
and  a  variety  of  other  ingredients.  It  has  a  dark  colour  and  nauseous 
taste. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Anthelmintic  in  cases  of  tape  worm. 
The  male  fern  had  at  one  time  a  very  high  reputation  as  a  vermi- 
fuge, afler  which  it  fell  into  neglect.  Its  employment  has  lately 
been  revived,  chiefly  under  the  form  of  the  oil ;  and  increasingly 
numerous  reports  *  bear  testimony  to  its  efficiency  when  given  in 
doses  of  f5ss  to  f5ii  and  followed  by  a  free  dose  of  castor  oil.  In 
many  cases  the  worm  was  expeUed  in  six  or  eight  hours ;  the  head 
was  not  always  expelled,  but  in  several  instances  the  patient  is  re- 
ported to  have  had  no  further  symptoms.  The  oil  has  proved 
efficacious  in  one  or  two  instances  in  which  kousso  had  previously 

♦  Braith.  Betrosp.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  141.»  voLxxv.  p.  140, 
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been'  given  without  succeiBs.    Fer^ra  has  used  it,  but  tntboM 
guccess.* 
Dofe,  not  less  than  f 5bs,  and  more  fluently  fjj. 


NEPHKODIUM  (ASPIDIUM)  FILES  MAS. 
Male  Febn.    Cbtptooamia;  Fujcxs. 

Description. — Male  fern  consists  of  a  bundle  of  matted  blackish 
fibres  attached  to  the  rhizome,  and  forming  a  dark  scalj  toft 
Afler  being  once  seen  it  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  anj  other 
officinal  root.  The  roots  maj  be  collected  at  anj  time  from  Feb- 
ruarjr  to  September. 

Compantiofiy  uses^  ifv,  —  Fern  root  contains  a  volatile  and  a  fixed 
oil  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  on  which  its  properties  depend, 
and  also  several  other  unimportant  ingredients.  It  is  onlj  used  as 
an  anthelmintic  to  expel  tape  toomu,  to  which  it  appears  to  act  as 
a  poison,  as  they  are  frequently  expelled  dead.  Two  or  three 
drachms  of  the  nowdered  root  are  to  be  taken  fasting,  and  in  two 
hours  a  ialap  catuartic.  It  sometimes  causes  vomiting,  and  is  not 
so  certam  in  its  action  as  oil  of  turpentine. 

Dose.  —  Of  the  powdered  root  (very  seldom  now  used)  Jij  to 
5iij ;  of  the  oil  ll\xxx,  more  frecjuently  fjj ;  of  the  tincture,  either 
ethereal  or  alcoholic,  f^ss  to  f^ss,  accordmg  to  age. 

FUSEL   OIL,  D. 

Synonyme.     Alcohol  Amylicum,  D.    Fusel  OiL    Oil  of  Potato-Spirit. 

Hydratcd  Oxide  of  Amyle. 

Take  of  the  light  liquid  which  may  be  obtained  (at  any  large  dis- 
tillery) by  continuing  the  distillation  for  some  time  after  the  pure 
spirit  has  been  all  drawn  off,  any  convenient  quantity.  In- 
troduce it  into  a  small  still  or  retort,  connected  with  a  condenser, 
and  apply  heat,  so  as  to  cause  distillation.  As  soon  as  the  oil 
begins  to  come  over  unmixed  with  water,  the  receiver  should 
be  changed ;  and  the  distillation  being  resumed  and  carried  nearly 
to  dryness,  the  desired  product  wiU  be  obtained.  The  liquid 
drawn  over  during  the  first  part  of  the  distillation  will  consist  of 
an  aqueous  fiuid,  surmounted  by  a  stratum  of  the  fiisel  oil ;  this 
latter,  though  impregnated  with  a  minute  q^uantity  of  water,  should 
be  separated  and  preserved,  as  being  sufficiently  pure  for  use. 

Remarks.  —  Fusel  oil  is  an  organic  compound,  which  consists 
of  C*^H>*0';  and  is  considered  to  be  a  hydrated  oxide  of  an 
imf^inary  base,  or  "radical,"  termed  Amyle,  which  consists  of 
Qiojjii.  The  theoretical  constitution  of  this  fluid  is,  therefore, 
C»oH"0+ HO,  or  hydrate  of  the  oxide  of  Amyle.    It  is  only  pro- 

*  Mat  Med,  3d  cd. 
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duced  towards  the  close  of  the  distillation  of  spirit,  and  was  first 
noticed  in  that  obtained  from  potatoes,  from  which  it  took  its  name 
of  oil  of  potato-spirit. 

Properties. — Fusel  oil  is  a  colourless,  oily  fluid;  sp.  gr.  '812.  It 
has  a  strong,  nauseous  odour,  and  its  vapour  produces  stupefying 
effects.  It  is  not  used  medicinally ;  but  is  mtroduced  into  the 
Ph.  Dub.  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  valerianic  acid,  for  making 
the  valerianate  of  soda. 

When  treated  as  is  there  mentioned  (p,  609.^,  it  is  converted  into 
C^^H^O',  which  b  the  composition  ot  valerianic  acid,  the  smdl 
and  chemical  characters  of  which  it  acquires.  It  remains  to  be 
proved  by  experience  whether  organic  compounds,  such  as  this, 
which  are,  what  may  be  called,  manufactured,  agree  in  medical  as 
well  as  in  chemical  properties  with  the  natural  organic  bodies 
which  they  imitate,  as  obtained  from  their  natural  source.  Ex- 
perience has  not  yet  had  time  to  prove  whether  the  valerianic  acid 
thus  made,  corresponds  in  its  effects  with  the  acid  as  distilled  from 
the  valerian  root. 


OLEUM  ORIGANI,  E. 

Oil  of  Marjoram. 

ORIGANUM  VULGARE  (Didynamia  Gymnospermia ; 

Labiatae). 

Description,  —  Origanum  or  marjoram  is  an  indigenous,  small, 
flowering  plant,  having  lisht  purple,  labiate  flowers.  It  is  stimuUxiU 
and  camiinative ;  and  an  mfusion  of  the  whole  herb  is  popularly 
used  in  chronic  cough,  asthma^  and  amenorrhoea. 

The  volatile  oil  is  acrid  and  stimulant,  and  forms  an  ingredient 
in  stimulating  liniments  for  chronic  rheumatism,  sprains,  para- 
lysis, &;c. 

OLEUM  ROSMARINI,  L. 
Oil  of  Rosemart. 

ROSMARINUS  OFFICINALIS  (Diandria  Monogynia ; 

Labiatae). 

Description.  —  The  tops  of  rosemary  are  the  officinal  part, 
from  which  the  oil  is  distilled ;  they  have  a  strong,  peculiar  oaour. 
The  plant  is  carminative  and  mildly  stimtdant;  it  is  rarely  used 
internally,  but  is  sometimes  made  into  tea,  and  taken  by  hypo- 
chondriacal persons.  The  oil  is  stimtdant^  and  enters  into  stimiilant 
liniments.  The  perfume,  Hungary  water,  contains  rosemary  as  a 
principal  ingredient. 

Officinal  preparations.  —  Spiritus  Rosmarini.  Oleum  Rosmarini. 
Lin.  Sapon.  co. 
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OLEUM  SABINiE,  L.  D,  E. 
On.  or  SATon. 

Properties  of  the  oil.  —  Violent  hriiami ;  emumemofogme.  A|k 
nlie^l  to  the  skin,  the  oil  causes  redness  or  nkeratioii.  Tikca 
internally,  in  large  doses,  it  occasions  riolent  Tomitang,  imigiug, 
and  in  some  cases,  abortion.  It  appears  to  poasgw  a  pfr"*«y^ 
power  of  stimulating  tbe  uterine  veMels,  and  the  Teiioaa 
generally,  inducing  enlargement  of  the  lirer  and  an  ii 
secretion  of  the  bile. 

U»eM*  —  Savine  is  frequently  used  to  cause  ohortUmj  and  in 
instances  has  produced  this  enect ;  but  its  action  is  xery 
and  is  alwars  accompanied  with  great  danger.  It  has  u 
the  death  of  the  mother  in  two  or  three  instances.  As  an 
gojpie  in  amenorrkcNL  and  chlorosis^  Fereira  states  that  tlie  mk  » 
more  efficient  than  any  with  which  he  is  acquainted  :  and  that  ht 
never  saw  any  bad  efiects  from  its  use  in  medicinal  doses. 

Dose. — As  an  emmena^ogue,  Tllij  to  ll\yi  of  the  oil,  in  some 
mucilaginous  fluid.  This  is  the  only  medicinal  purpose  for  which 
it  is  internally  administered.  As  much  as  Tile  hare  been  taken  to 
produce  abortion,  but  without  having  that  effect. 

OLEUM  SUCCINI,  D. 
Oil  or  Amber. 

Description. — Amber  is  a  pale  yellow  substance,  which  becomes 
electric  when  rubbed,  and  burns  with  a  yellow  flame.  It  is  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  shows  that  it  has  a  v^^etable 
origin  by  the  remains  of  portions  of  coniferous  matter  embedded  in 
its  8ul>Mtance.  When  distilled,  it  yields  a  volatile  oil,  oleum  suc- 
cini,  the  only  constituent  which  is  employed  in  medicine. 

Composition.  —  Volatile  oil,  succinic  acid,  and  resin. 

Properties  and  uses. — Stimulant;  but  it  is  not  used  internally. 
It  is  not  now  contained  in  any  officinal  preparation,  having  been 
omitted  in  the  present  edition  of  the  Fh.  L.  from  the  tinctura 
ammonite  comp.,  of  which  it  was  formerly  an  ingredient. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHIN-ffi  PURIFICATUM,  L.D.E. 

Purified  Oil  op  Turpentine. 

Synonymt.    Oleum  sive  Spiritus  Tcrebinthin«. 

Take  of  Oil  of  turpentine,  a  pint. 

Water,  four  pints. 
Distil  as  long  as  oil  comes  over  with  the  water. 
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DescripHan, — Oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine  is  a  colourless  volatile 
liquid,  having  a  peculiar,  pungent  odour.  It  burns  with  a  bright 
lignt,  and  emits  a  very  large  quantity  of  smoke.  It  is  obtained 
from  common  turpentine  by  distillation  ;  the  vapour  which  passes 
over,  being  condensed,  constitutes  the  ol.  terebinthinsB,  and  the  dry 
mass  which  remains  in  the  retort  is  common  resin. 

General  medicinal  properties. —  Stimidani;  diaphoretic;  antheU 
mintic ;  purgative ;  diuretic ;  rubefacient 

Characteristic  effects  — When  taken  in  small  or  medium  doses 
(V\x  to  f  3J  or  f  Xij),  it  excites  the  pulse ;  produces  warmth  in  the 
stomach;  causes  diaphoresb;  an  increased  flow  of  urine,  sometimes 
accompanied  with  strangury ;  and  increased  peristaltic  action, 
with  the  expulsion  of  flatus.  Though  a  full  dose  is  very  efficient 
in  relieving  flatulency,  the  repeated  use  of  small  ones  sometimes 
occasions  tnis  symptom,  which  may  be  removed  by  the  employment 
of  a  single  large  dose.  Both  the  breath  and  perspiration  acquire 
a  terebinthinate  odour,  and  the  urine  possesses  a  strong  smell  of 
violets;  this  latter  effect  is  frequently  noticed  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  if  a  person  is  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
though  none  of  the  liquid  may  have  been  swallowed.  When  taken 
in  a  large  dose  (fj^s  to  f  Jj  or  f5y)»  it  produces  all  the  above 
effects  in  a  higher  degree,  but  its  action  upon  the  bowels  is  more 
marked  than  upon  any  other  organ ;  when  this  is  not  the  case, 
it  often  produces  symptoms  of  intoxication,  with  considerable 
cerebral  disturbance.  Its  use  is  objectionable  where  there  is  irri- 
tation of  the  urinary  organs ;  which  it  is  liable  to  increase,  or  even 
to  excite  de  novo.  When  applied  locally,  it  produces,  in  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  minutes,  intense  burning  pain  in  the  skin,  and  acta  as  a 
very  efficient  rubefacient  and  counter-irritant ;  the  burning  pain, 
which  sometimes  continues  for  some  hours,  is  best  relieved  by 
smearing  the  skin  with  olive  oil.  It  sometimes  occasions  discolour- 
ation of  the  skin  if  too  long  applied,  which  I  have  known  to 
remain  for  several  weeks,  but  ultimately  to  disappear. 

Effects  of  the  vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine. —  This  oil  is  now  exten- 
sively used  in  the  manufacture  of  india  rubber  goods,  and  its  effects 
upon  the  workmen  are  strongly  marked.  *'  In  a  large  manufactory 
in  New  York,  two-thirds  of  the  work-people  suffer  considerable 
vesical  irritation,  strangury,  vertigo,  nausea,  &c.,  during  the  first  few 
months,  after  which  they  become  *  seasoned*  to  it,  so  that  the 
tcrebinthine  atmosphere  no  longer  affects  them.  It  is  the  practice 
of  those  who  suffer  thus,  to  take  large  and  frequent  doses  of  olive 
oil  as  a  remedy.'*  A  similar  report  is  made  as  to  its  effects,  and 
those  produced  by  camphine  vapour,  in  the  manufactories  in  New 
Jersey,  and  New  England.  Excessive  vesical  irritation,  dysuria, 
and  the  other  symptoms  named  above,  are  common  in  hot  weather 
amongst  people  employed  in  unlading  cargoes  of  turpentine. — Dr. 
Harris,  New  Yorh  Jour.  Med.,  in  the  Ass.  Med.  Jour.^  Feb.  1854, 
p.  112. 

Medicinal  uses. — Anthelmintic.  In  doses  of  at  least  fjss  to  f  Jj 
or  f  ^ss  for  adults,  it  causes  both  the  death  and  the  expulsion  of 
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tape-worms.  The  tttrpeniine  en^ma  is  a  rery  efficient  remedjfor 
the  small  thread  worms  (Ascaris  Yermicularis).  In  chronic  du' 
charges  from  mucouM  sur/aces^  as  chronic  branchUuy  diarrhcta,  or 
dysentery ;  and  in  gonorrhcea  or  gleets  it  is  very  useful  in  small 
doses  (TT\^x  to  f  5j),  but  it  must  not  be  employed  in  the  early 
stages  of  these  diseases.  In  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder  it  is  some- 
times useful.  In  passive  or  atonic  haemorrhages  from  muooos 
surfaces,  it  is  highly  extolled,  and  it  has  been  used  with  benefit  in 
purpura  hemorrhagica,  and  in  passive  haemorrhage  from  the 
Dowels,  in  fever.  In  the  low  typhoid  form  oi  puerperal  fever  it 
has  been  very  strongly  recommended ;  and  in  some  epidemics  of 
this  disease  it  has  been  eminently  beneficial  in  doses  of  f5ss  to  f  3J 
or  f  ^ij,  several  times  daily.  In  the  more  inflammatory  form  it  is 
applied  externally  to  the  abdomen  as  a  counter-irritant,  and  is 
used  as  an  enema  to  expel  the  flatus.  In  the  flatulent^  distended 
abdomen  which  occurs  a  few  weeks  or  months  uier  delivery,  f  ^ 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  castor  oil,  and  the  application  of  a 
bandage,  enects  a  speedy  cure.  **In  the  subsultus  o£  fevers^  and 
in  some  forms  of  convulsions  in  children,**  Dr.  Graves  remarks, 
'*  I  have  frequently  employed  it,  and  can  bear  ample  testimony  to 
its  value."  *  In  epilepsy  and  in  sciatica  it  has  frequently  prored 
of  benefit.  In  atonic  dropsies,  in  leucophlegmatic  babita,  and  in 
the  first  stage  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  Dr.  Copland  has  found  it  of 
use.  In  arthritic  iritis,  Mr.  Guthrie  strongly  recommends  it,  in 
doses  of  f5  jt  thrice  daily  ;  and  in  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
sclerotic  it  is  frequently  of  great  service  in  doses  of  11\xxx  three 
times  a  day.  In  chronic  rheumatism  it  is  constantly  employed, 
externally,  as  a  liniment ;  and  is  occasionally  useful  when  taken 
internally,  in  medium  doses.  Externally,  it  b  applied  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  a  burnt  or  scalded  surface,  on  Mr.  Kentish*s  recom- 
mendation, before  the  other  dressings  are  applied ;  the  effect  pro- 
duced b  the  best  guide  as  to  the  length  of  time  it  should  be 
continued.  In  adults  it  quickly  produces  alleviation  of  the  paiiii 
and,  when  this  is  effected,  its  further  application  is  not  benenciaL 
It  should  not  be  retained  upon  a  cluld*s  skin  more  than 'ten 
minutes. 

Composition. —  Fresh  and  pure  oil  of  turpentine  contains  no 
oxygen.  It  consists  of  C^W^ ;  but  it  soon  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  resin ;  with  hydrochloric 
acid  it  forms  a  crystalline  conipound,  called  artificial  camphor. 

Doses  and  administration, — The  dose  (small)  is  from  TT^x  to  f5J  ; 
f medium)  f5j  to  f  Jij  or  f5iij  ;  (full)  f  Jss  to  f  5,i  or  f  Jij*  or  even 
f  Jiij*  The  use  of  tnese  doses,  respectively,  is  noticed  more  fully 
in  the  medicinal  uses  above.  It  may  be  administered  either  floating 
upon  some  carminative  water,  to  which  some  hot  aromatic  tincture 
his  been  added,  or  it  may  be  taken  by  itself.  It  is  frequently 
given  combined  with  an  equal  quantity  of  castor  oil,  or  made  into 
an  emubion  with  mucilage  or  yolk  of  egg, 

•  Mod.  Qaz.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  109. 
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PILULE. 

PILLS. 

Remarks, — The  pill  masses  were  formerly  called  pilule,  thej  are 
now  called  piluki ;  tbey  were  formerly  maoe  up  with  hard  soap,  but 
are  now  compounded  with  soft  soap,  and  treacle  is  substituted  for 
sjrup,  bj  which  changes  the  mass  remains  softer  than  it  used  to  do. 

PILULA  ALOES  COMPOSITA,  L.D. 
Compound  Pills  op  Aloes. 

SynoMfme,    PiluUe  ex  Aloe.    Piluls  Aloes  compositie. 

Take  of  Aloes  (Socotrine,  i. ;   hepatic^  />.),  pow- 
dered^ an  ounce. 
Extract  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce. 
Oil  of  caraway,  forty  minims  (ir^^xxx,  />.). 
Treacle,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient. 
Beat  them  together   that   they  may  be   intimately 
mixed  into  a  mass  suitable  for  making  pills. 

Medicinal  use. — Purgative;  stomachic^  in  habitual  costiveness. 

Dose. — Gr.  v  to  gr.  xx. 

Remarks. — ^Aloes  is  powdered  with  difficulty,  adhering  obstinately 
to  the  sides  of  the  pestle  and  mortar ;  the  powder  also  which  rises 
from  it  is  very  irritating  to  the  nose.  If  two  or  three  drops  of 
olive  oil  are  dropped  upon  an  ounce  of  aloes  before  beginning  to 
grind  it,  all  these  difficulties  are  obviated  without  interfering  with 
Its  reduction  to  powder. 

PILULJE  ALOES,  E. 

Take  of  Aloes  (Socotrine,  East  Indian,  or  hepatic)  and  Castile 
soap,  equal  parts. 
Conserve  of  red  roses,  a  sufficiency. 
Mix. 

Properties  and  uses. —  Purgative;  acts  slowly  and  chiefly  upon 
the  large  intestines. 

Dose.  —  Gr.  v  to  gr.  xv. 

PILULE  ALOES  ET  ASSAFCETTD^,  E. 

Take  of  Aloes  (Socotrine  or  East  Indian),  Assafoetida,  and  CastUe 
soap,  equal  parts. 
Conserve  of  red  roses,  a  sufficiency. 
Mix. 

T  T  4 
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Properties  and  uses. —  Purgative  and  emmenagogue.  The 
assafoetida  promotes  its  action  upon  the  bowels  in  the  flatulent 
constipation  of  chlorotic  women.  This  pill  is  sometimes  covered 
with  silver  leaf,  which,  however,  soon  becomes  black. 

Dose, —  Gr.  v  to  gr.  xv. 

PILULiE  ALOES  ET  FERRI,  E. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  iron,  three  parts. 

Barbadoes  aloes,  two  parts. 

Aromatic  powder,  six  parts. 

Conserve  of  red  roses,  eight  parts. 
Mix. 

Properties  and  uses,  —  Purgative;  tonic;  and  emmenagogue. 
When  constipation  is  conjoined  with  debilitj  and  chlorosis,  the  ad- 
dition of  the  u>on  is  valuable.     The  stools  are  blackened  by  the  pill. 

Do*tf.— Gr.  vtogr.xv. 

PILULA  ALOES  CUM  MYRRHA,  L.D.E. 
Pills  op  Aloes  and  Myrrh. 

Synonyme,    Pilulffi  Rnfi. 

Take  of  Aloes  (Socotrine  or  hepatic),  powdered,  half 
an  ounce. 
Saffron ;   Myrrh,  powdered ;  and  Soft  soap, 

of  each,  two  drachms. 
Treacle,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient. 
Beat  them  together  that  a  mass  may  be  made. 

D,  Hepatic  aloes,  Jij  ;  Myrrh,  Jj ;  Saffron,  5*s ;  Treacle,  by 
weight,  51J8S. 

E,  Aloes,  Socotrine  or  East  Indian,  four  parts ;  Myrrh,  two 
parts  ;  Saffron,  one  part ;  Conserve  of  red  roses,  a  sufficiency. 

Remarks, — This  pill  differs  from  that  of  the  last  Pharmacopeia 
in  the  addition  of  the  soil  soap,  which  makes  the  mass  of  a  better 
consistence.  It  was  formerly  so  hard  after  being  mixed  a  short 
time,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  divide  it  into  pills. 

Properties  and  uses. — Purgative  and  emmenagogue.  The  myrrh 
and  s^ron  promote  the  action  of  the  aloes  upon  the  pelvic  viscera, 
and  2ffe  supposed  to  act  upon  the  uterus  as  well  as  the  rectum. 

It  is  still  commonly  known  as  pil.  rufi,  and  is  a  popular  as  well 
as  professional  purgative  in  chlorosis  and  amenorrhoea. 

Dose, —  Gr.  v  to  gr.  xv. 
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PILULA  ALOES  CUM  SAPONE,  L. 

Aloes  and  Soap  Pills. 

Take  of  Extract  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  powdered ;  Soft 

soap;  and  Extract  of  liquorice,  equal  parts. 

Treacle,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient. 

Beat  the  extract  of  aloes  with  the  soap ;  then,  the 

other  thin^  being  added,  beat  them  all  together  that  a 

mass  may  be  made. 

Properties  and  uses. — Purgative,    The  soap  increases  the  solu- 
bility of  the  aloes,  and  promotes  its  activitj  as  a  purgative. 
Dose, — Gr.  v  to  gr.  xv. 

PILULE  ASSAFCETID^  E, 

Take  of  Assafcetida,  Galbanum,  and  Mjrrh,  of  each,  three  parts. 

Conserve  of  red  roses,  four  parts,  or  a  sufficiency. 
Mix. 

Properties  and  uses, — Identical  with  those  of  pil.  galb.  co.  Ph.  L.  , 
which  see. 
Dose, — Gr.  v  to  gr.  xv. 

PILULE  ASSAFCETID^  COMPOSITiE,  D. 

Take  of  Assafcetida,  two  ounces. 

(ralbanum,  Myrrh,  and  Treacle,  of  each,  one  ounce. 
Mix. 

Properties  and  uses, — Identical  with  the  pil.  assaf.  Ph.  Ed.  and 
the  pil.  galb.  co.  Ph.  L.,  which  see. 
Dose. — Gr.  v  to  gr.  xv. 

PILULA  CAMBOGIiE  COMPOSITA,  L.  E. 

Compound  Gamboge  Pills. 

Synonyme,    PUoIa  Cambogise,  E, 

Take  of  Gamboge,  powdered,  two  drachms. 

Aloes  ( Socotrine  or  hepatic),  powdered,  three 

drachms. 
Ginger,  powdered,  a  drachm. 
Soft  soap,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  the  powders  together ;  afterwards,  the  soap  being 
added,  beat  the  whole  together  until  incorporated. 
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JET.  G&mboge,  East  Indian  or  Barbadoea  aloea,  Aromatic  powder« 
of  each,  one  part ;  Castile  soap,  two  parts. 

This  pill  differs  from  that  of  the  last  Pharmaoopoeiay  in  containing 
soft  soap,  which  prevents  it  from  becoming  so  hard  as  the  old  one. 

CAMBOGIA. 

Grarciniss  (various  undetermined  species),  Moncecia  Monadelphia ; 

Guttifene. 

'  Description  and  varieties. — Gamboge  or  gamboge  is  obtained  bj 
breaking  the  small  twigs  and  leaves  of  the  tree,  when  a  jellow 
juice  exudes  in  drops,  which  is  collected  and  dried,  or  is  poured, 
whilst  still  soil,  into  bamboo  canes,  in  which  it  hardens.  It  is 
brought  to  England  in  two  forms,  either  in  cakes  enveloped  in 
leaves,  or  in  roUs,  which  are  marked  extemallj  bj  the  rioges  in 
the  interior  of  the  bamboo  from  which  it  has  received  its  form ; 
these  rolls  consist  of  finer  camboge  than  that  which  is  imported  in 
cakes,  and  are  sometimes  hollow  internally. 

Composition, — The  composition  and  characters  of  gamboge  are 
of  considerable  importance,  in  consequence  of  death  having  occurred 
in  some  instances  from  its  administration.  It  consists,  prineipallj, 
of  resin  or  gambogic  acid  (70  per  cent.)  and  gum  and  water  (50 

per  cent.).  Gambogic  acid  (Gamb)  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  is 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still  more  so  in  ether ;  it  combines 
with  potash,  forming  a  deep  jellow  salt ;  when  this  is  added  to 
solutions  of  salts  of  lead,  iron,  or  copper,  it  forms  a  deep  yellow 

precipitate  with  the  first  (PbO,Gamb);  a  dark  brown  with  the 

second,  (FeO,Gamb) ;  and  a  brown  with  the  third  (CuO,Gamb). 

Adtdteration, — If  starch  is  present,  it  is  an  adulteration.  Gamboge 
is  frequently  employed  to  adulterate  the  compound  extract  of 
colocynth. 

Medicinal  properties'  —  Drastic  hydragogne  cathartic.  In  small 
doses  it  produces  watery  stools,  and  increases  the  flow  of  urine, 
the  latter  being  especially  the  case  if  the  gamboge  is  combined 
with  carbonate  of  potash.  It  almost  always  causes  griping.  In 
large  doses  its  operation  is  very  severe.  It  occasions  nausea, 
vomiting,  excessive  discharge  of  watery  stools,  great  prostration, 
and,  if  persevered  in,  ultimately  death.  In  these  cases  the  bowels 
have  been  found  inflamed,  ulcerated,  and  gangrenous.  Sundelin 
considers  it  to  have  an  especial  power  of  exciting  Uie  vascular 
system  of  the  pelvic  orcans.  It  is  very  soluble  in  the  juices  of  the 
stomach,  and  hence  b  liable  to  cause  vomiting,  unless  it  is  combined 
with  some  substance  which  is  less  readily  dissolved ;  with  this  view 
fdoes  are  usually  prescribed  along  witn  it,  as  in  the  compound 
gamboge  pill,  it  is  inferior  in  activity  and  violence  to  elaterium 
or  croton  oil,  but  exceeds  scammonj,  colocynth,  or  jalap  in  these 
respects.    It  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  Morison*s  pills. 

Characteristics  as  a  purgative,  —  Gamboge  operates  quickly, 
causes  much  griping,  nausea,  and  watery  stools ;  acts  chiefly  upon 
tlie  small  intestines,  and  is  liable  to  excite  inflammation  and  ulcera* 
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tion,  if  long  continued.    If  repeatedly  administered,  its  purgadve 
influence  rapidly  diminishes,  and  the  dose  must  be  increased. 

Uses, —  As  an  ordinary  aperient  in  common  consUnation^  the 
compound  pill  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  gr.  v  to  gr.  x.  In  dropsies 
it  is  given  combined  with  ialap  or  cream  of  tartar,  to  promote  its 
hydragoeue  effects.  It  should  be  combined  with  carbonate  of 
potash  if  it  is  wished  to  act  upon  the  kidneys  at  the  same  time.  It 
IS  thought  to  act  most  beneficially  in  dropsies  dependent  upon 
hepatic  obstruction.  In  cerebral  affections  or  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  it  is  employed  as  a  revulsive,  to  excite  a  counter- 
action in  the  abdominal  viscera.  It  has  been  frequently  used  with 
success  for  the  expulsion  of  tape'worms. 

Its  administration  should  be  avoided  when  the  stomach  or  bowels 
are  very  irritable,  or  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  abortion  or  to 
uterine  hsemorrhage. 

Dose. —  Gamboge  ought  never  to  be  prescribed  alone ;  in  com- 
bination with  other  remedies  it  is  given  as  a  common  aperient  in 
doses  of  gr.  j  to  gr.  iv ;  where  a  more  decided  action  is  required, 
this  quantity  may  be  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours,  for  five 
or  six  times.  If  long  persisted  in,  it  loses  its  purgative  effects  upon 
the  bowels,  and  mucn  larger  doses  are  then  required ;  but  this  is 
objectionable,  as  it  still  produces  injurious  consequences  in  other 
respects. 

PILULE  CALOMELANOS  COMPOSITE  I).E. 

D.  Calomel,  Precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony,  of  each,  ^  ; 
Guaiacum  resin,  5ij  ;  Castor  oil,  f  5J.  Triturate  the  calomel  with 
the  antimony,  then  add  the  resin  and  oil,  and  beat  the  whole  into 
a  uniform  mass. 

E.  Calomel,  Golden  sulphuret  of  antimony,  of  each,  one  part ; 
Guaiac  and  treacle,  of  each,  two  parts.     Mix. 

Properties  and  uses, — Identical  with  those  of  the  piL  hydrarg. 
chlor.  CO.  of  the  Ph.  L. 

Dose,  —  Gr.  vi  every  night,  or  oftener,  according  to  the  object 
with  which  they  are  given. 

PILULE  CALOMELANOS  ET  OPII,  E. 

Take  of  Calomel,  three  parts. 
Opium,  one  part. 
Conserve  of  red  roses,  a  sufficiency. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  pills  containing  two  grains  of  calomel  each, 
(each  pill  will,  therefore,  contain  two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  opium). 

Properties  and  uses,  —  Given  to  excite  salivation,  the  opium 
causing  the  mercury  to  be  retained  in  the  system  ;  or  to  allay  the 
diarrhcea  and  tenesmus  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack  of  English 
cholera ;  or  in  any  other  case  in  which  both  calomel  and  opium 
are  required. 

Dose,  — \VTien  divided  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Ph.  Ed., 
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each  pill  contains  gr.  ij  of  calomel,  and  gr.  f  of  opium.    The  dose 
must  De  according  to  the  object  in  view. 

PILULE  COLOCYNTHIDIS,  E. 

Take  of  Socotrine  or  East  Indian  aloes,  and  Scammonj,  of  each, 
eight  parts. 
Colocjnth,  four  parts. 

Sulphate  of  potash,  and  oil  of  cloves,  of  each  one  part 
Rectified  spirit,  a  sufficiency. 
Pulverise  the  aloes,  scammony,  and  sulphate  of  potash  together ; 
mix  with  them  the  colocjnth  previously  reduced  to  fine  powder ; 
add  the  oil  of  cloves,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  small  quantity  of  recti- 
fied spirit  beat  the  whole  into  a  proper  pill  mass,  which  is  to  be 
divided  into  five-grain  pills. 

PILULA  COLOCYNTHIDIS  COMPOSITA,  L.D.E. 

Compound  Colocynth  Piuu 

Synonyme,    Extractom  Colocynthidis  compositmn,  PA.  L,  1836. 

Take  of  Extract  of  colocynth,  one  drachm. 

Extract  of  aloes,  powdered^  six  drachms. 
Scammony,  powdered^  two  drachms. 
Cardamoms,  powdered,  half  a  drachm. 
Soft  soap,  one  drachm  and  a  half. 
Mix  the  powders  together;  then,  the  other  things 
being  added,  beat  them  all  together  that  a  mass  may  be 
made. 

2>.  Colocvnth  pulp,  in  powder,  ^  ;  Hepatic  aloes,  Jij  ;  Scam- 
mony,  Castde  soap,  of  each,  ^  ;  Oil  of  cloves,  f  5j  ;  Treiacle,  by 
weight,  '^K,    Mix. 

nemarhs, —  This  pill  differs  from  the  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cvnth of  the  old  Pharmacopoeia,  with  which,  in  other  respects,  it 
closely  corresponds,  in  containing  soft  soap,  which  prevents  it  firom 
becoming  so  nard,  when  kept,  as  the  extract  was  liable  to  do ;  if 
it  does  Income  too  hard  to  be  easily  made  into  pills,  the  addition 
of  two  or  three  drops  of  rectified  spirit  instantly  softens  it,  and 
causes  it  to  fall  into  a  soft  powder  in  a  few  minutes. 

Properties  and  uses,  —  See  Extract.  Coloc.  co.  p.  316. 

Dose,  —  Gr.  iv  to  gr.  x.  It  is  seldom  given  alone,  but  is  gene- 
rallv  prescribed  along  with  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel.  As  it 
is  liable  to  gripe,  the  Ph.  Ed.  has  provided  a  valuable  addition  in 
the  following  formula.    (See  Fil.  Coloc.  et  Hiosctam.) 
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PILULE  COLOCYNTHIDIS  ET  HYOSCYAMI,  E. 

Take  of  Colocjntli  pill  mass,  two  parts. 

Extract  of  nyoscjaraus,  one  part. 
Beat  them  well  together,  ^adding  a  few  drops  of  rectified  spirit, 
if  necessary  ;  and  divide  the  mass  into  five-grain  pills. 

Properties  and  uses,  —  The  hyoscyamus  corrects  the  tendency  to 
ffriping  of  the  colocjnth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rather  assists  than 
hinders  its  purgative  action.    It  is  a  valuable  combination. 

Dose.  —  Gr.  v  to  gr.  x. 

PILULA  CONII  COMPOSITA,  L. 
Compound  Pill  op  HBifLooK. 

Take  of  Extract  of  hemlock,  five  drachms. 

Ipecacuanha,  powdered,  a  drachm. 

Treacle,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient. 
Beat  them  together  that  a  mass  may  be  made. 

Properties  and  uses.  —  If  the  extract  of  hemlock  is  good,  this  is 
an  excellent  pill  for  spasmodic  cough,  bronchitis,  and  the  incipient 
stage  of  phthysis,  or  any  case  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  give  a 
cough  pill  which  shall  not  produce  the  vascular  excitement,  and 
other  oDJectionable  effects  of  opium. 

Dose,  —  Gr.  v,  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

PILULiE  CUPRI  AMMONIATI,  E. 

Take  of  Ammoniated  copper,  in  fine  powder,  one  part. 
Bread  crumb,  six  parts. 

Solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  sufficiency. 
Beat  them  into  a  proper  mass,  and  divide  it  into  pills,  contain- 
ing each  half  a  grain  of  ammoniated  copper. 

Remarks. — If  long  made,  the  pills  are  liable  to  become  very  hard, 
and  the  ammoniated  copper  also  becomes  changed  from  long  ex- 
posure to  the  air ;  they  ought,  therefore,  only  to  be  made  when 
prescribed,  and  a  large  number  should  not  be  ordered  at  once. 

Properties  and  uses. —  Tonic  and  antispasmodic.  Chiefly  used  in 
epilepsy.     (See  Cupbi  Ammonio-sulphas,  p.  443.) 

Dose.  —  Gr.  iv,  which  contain  half  a  grain  of  the  copper  salt, 
three  times  daily,  for  a  considerable  time. 

PILULiE  DIGITALIS  ET  SCILL-ffi,  E. 

Take  of  Digitalis  and  Squill,  of  each,  one  part. 

Aromatic  electuary,  two  part«. 
Beat  them  into  a  proper  mass  with  conserve  of  red  roses,  and 
divide  the  mass  into  four-grain  pills. 
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JVop^**"  ^"^  **^ — Dnvietfe.  The  firoportioii  e(  dintaRi 
is  gremter  than  tome  pracUtioDen  think  wm,  buti  if  ceiefiillT 
watdied,  the  effect  neea  not  be  feared. 

A  combination  of  different  remedies  of  the  nme  eeneral  proper- 
ties acts  more  faTourablj  and  oniformlj  than  a  aii^le  one,  even 
though  in  itself  stronger  than  some  of  those  oombmed  with,  it; 
and  on  this  principle  the  squill  is  added  to  the  digitalisi  being  a 
diuretic  it«eli,  thoi^  weaker  than  the  foxglore. 

See  iRrrsm  DiGrrALis,  p.  853^  and  Oxtmu.  Sciix^  p.  378^ 
for  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  two  medicines. 

Dose. —  Gr.  iT,  repeated  according  to  its  effects. 

PILULJ5  FERBI  CASBOKATIS;  S. 

Take  of  the  Saccharine  carbonate  of  iron,  four  parts. 

Conserve  of  red  roses,  one  part. 
Mix,  and  diTide  them  into  five-grain  pills. 

ProperHes  amd  uses. — Tome.  See  Fammi  Cabb.  S  ACCHAm.  p.  457. 
Dote. —  Gr.  t  ;  a  much  largei  dose  cannot  often  be  borne. 

PILULA  FERRI  COMPOSITA,  Z. 
COMPOUXD  Pills  op  Ibon. 

Take  of  Myrrh,  powdered,  two  drachms. 
Carbonate  of  soda. 
Sulphate  of  iron. 
Treacle,  of  each,  a  drachm. 
Rub  the  myrrh  with  the  carbonate  in  a  vessel  first 
heated  (with  boiling  tcater);    then  the  sulphate  (^rst 
powdered)  being  added,  rub  them  again;    lastly,  beat 
them  all  together  that  a  mass  may  be  made. 

RemarkM. —  The  directions  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  aie 
a  great  improvement  over  those  in  the  old  one ;  but  the  rollowing 
are  still  better :  — 

Rub  the  sulphate  and  carbonate,  separately,  to  powder;  then  heat 
the  mortar  by  pouring  boiling  water  into  it,  and,  whilst  still  hot, 
throw  in  the  powdered  carbonate  of  soda;  it  will  quickly  mdt, 
and,  whilst  liquid,  rub  the  sulphate  also  with  it,  which  will  likewise 
melt  and  form  a  dark  green,  soft  mass,  which  soon  loses  its  perfect 
fluidity ;  rub  in  the  myrrh  quickly,  and  add  rather  less  than  the 
prescribed  quantity  of  treacle:  spread  out  the  soft  mass  for  a  short 
time  in  the  air,  when  it  will  harden  sufficiently  to  be  made  into  pills. 

Process, —  This  process,  of  which  the  new  one  in  the  Pharma* 
copceia  is  a  modification,  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Soathall  of 
Birmingham,  and  possesses  many  advantages.  If  the  mcn^tar  is 
heated  to  150^  F.  or  upwards,  the  carbonate  of  soda,  when  thrown 
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into  it,  is  dissolved  m  its  own  water  of  crjstalllsai^on ;  wben  tbe 
sulphate  of  iron  is  added  to  this,  it  likewise  is  dissolved,  and  double 
decomposition  ensues:  the  carbonic  acid  leaves  the  soda  to  com- 
bine with  the  iron,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  leaves  the  iron  to  com- 
bine with  the  soda,  and  sulphate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  iron  are 
formed.  (See  Febbi  Sesquiox.  p.  452.)  To  this  still  liquid  mix- 
ture, the  powdered  mjrrh  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  treacle. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  over  the  old  one  are,  that  the  iron 
remains  for  a  much  longer  period  in  the  active  form  of  carbonate, 
and  that  the  bulk  of  the  pills  is  lessened ;  both  which  circumstances 
may  be  thus  explained : — When  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
iron  are  simply  rubbed  to  powder,  as  in  the  old  method,  they  do 
not  entirely  lose  their  crystalline  form;  some  of  their  particles 
still  remain  angular,  and  have  an  appreciable  size ;  they,  there- 
fore, do  not  come  perfectly  in  contact  with  each  other,  but  minute 
interspaces  exist  between  them  when  they  are  mixed;  the  iron  is 
imperfectly  converted  into  carbonate,  and  the  change  does  not  stop 
here  :  air  tinds  its  way  through  ever^  part  of  the  mass,  by  means 
of  the  minute  interspaces,  and  the  iron  quickly  loses  its  carbonic 
acid,  absorbs  more  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  the 
insoluble  '  and  comparatively  inert  sesquioxide.  When,  on  tbe 
contrary,  the  two  salts  are  dissolved  in  their  own  water  of  crystal- 
lisation, the  crystalline  form  is  entirely  lost;  and  when  the 
powdered  myrrh  and  treacle  are  added,  a  compact,  perfectly  im- 
pervious, sou  mass  is  formed,  the  outside  of  which  is  converted 
into  sesquioxide,  whilst  the  interior  remains  as  the  active  car- 
bonate. From  this  same  close  approximation  of  the  particles,  the 
bulk  of  the  pill  mass  is  reduced  nearly  one  half.  In  comparative 
experiments  upon  these  two  plans,  some  years  since,  I  found  that 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months  a  mass  weighmg  three  drachms,  made 
in  the  new  way,  was  still  green  except  iust  on  the  outside,  and 
effervesced  freely  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  whilst  a 
mass  of  the  same  weight,  made  at  the  same  time  by  the  old  plan, 
was  nearly  twice  the  size ;  was  perfectly  brown  throughout  in  less 
than  six  weeks,  and  did  not  produce  the  slightest  efiervescence  on 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  probable  that  the  more  intimate  mixture  of  the  treacle  with 
the  carbonate  of  iron  favours  its  permanency  (see  Febri  Cabb. 
Sacchab.  p.  457.) ;  but  I  do  not  think  this  to  be  the  important 
part  of  the  process,  since  treacle  was  employed  in  the  old  plan,  and 
the  carbonate  of  iron  is,  notwithstanding,  converted  into  sesqui- 
oxide. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. —  This  pill  has  long  been  in  use, 
and  is  a  most  valuable  tonic,  and  is  also  called  emmenagogue;  but 
its  powers  in  this  respect  are  simply  owing  to  its  tonic  properties. 
It  may  be  given  in  any  case  of  debility  in  which  the  internal  use 
of  iron  is  indicated  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  employed,  and  with  the  most 
beneficial  effects,  is  chlorosis ;  in  wnich  disease  there  is  a  marked 
deficiency  of  the  iron  that  should  naturally  exist  in  the  blood,  as 
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is  indicated  by  the  j|;enenl  pallor,  showing  the  want  of  red  partildei : 
in  this  case,  experience  preceded  our  hypothetical  opiniona,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  fashionable  theories  of  the  day. 
This  pill  is  contra-indicated  when  there  is  plethorat  even  thoiu^ 
it  should  be  accompanied  with  amenorrhosa. 

Like  all  preparations  of  iron,  this  pill  communicates  a  black  tinge 
to  the  feces. 

Dose. —  Gr.  y,  twice  or  three  times  daily ;  or  gr.  x,  once  in  the 
day. 

PILULE  FERRI  SULPHATIS,  E. 

Take  of  Dried  sulphate  of  iron,  two  parts. 

Extract  of  taraxacum,  five  parts. 

Conserve  of  red  roses,  two  parts. 

Liquorice-root  powder,  three  parts. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  five-grain  pills. 

Properties  and  uses,  —  Tonic ;  it  is  sometimes  slightly  fantive 
also.    Used  in  chlorosis. 
Dose,  —  Gr.  v  to  gr.  x. 

PILULA  GALBANI  COMPOSITA,  Z. 
Compound  Pills  of  Galbanum. 

Synonyms,    Piluke  Gummosfe.    PIIqIa  e  GommL     PilnUs  Galhani 

compositsB. 

Take  of  Galbanum,  prepared.  Soft  soap,  of  each,  two 
drachms. 
Myrrh,  Sagapenum,  prepared,  of  each,  three 

drachms. 
Assafoetida,  prepared,  a  drachm. 
Treacle,  as  much  as  may  be  suflScient. 
Beat  them  together  that  a  mass  may  be  made. 

Remarks, -^  This  piW  is  liable  to  become  very  hard  when  kept. 
It  ma  J  be  softened  again  by  being  beaten  with  a  few  drops  of 
spirit,  in  a  mortar  heated  by  boiling  water  poured  into  it.  To 
make  it  properly,  a  heavy  mortar  and  pestle  are  necessary,  as 
severe  beating  is  reouisite  to  mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly. 

Dose, —  Ofthe  pill,  gr  v  to  9j. 

Medicinal  use. —  See  below. 

G  ALBANUM  OFFICINALE  (Pentandria  Digynia ; 

Umbel  liferse). 

Description,  -^  Galbanum  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  making  inci- 
sions into  the  plant  a  few  inches  above  the  root,  from  which  the 
juice  exudes,  and  in  a  few  hours  becomes  dry.  It  is  met  with  in 
two  forms:  tears^  which  are  scarce;  and  itimpj  which  consista  of 
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agglutinated  tears;  this  lias  a  mottled  appearance,  being  generally 
dark,  but  having  light  spots  in  various  parts.  Sometimes  it  occurs 
in  irregular  masses,  intermixed  with  wood  and  seeds,  and  has  a 
much  softer  character. 

Sitbstajices  for  which  galbanum  may  he  mistaken. —  In  its  general 
appearance  it  resembles  sagapenum,  Galbanum  is  not  quite  so 
son,  and  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  having  a  much  less  power- 
ful odour  of  assafoetida  than  sagapenum  possesses. 

Properties, —  Galbanum  agrees  in  its  general  properties  with  the 

gum-resins.  It  is  stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  It  is  less  powerful 
lan  assafoetida,  but  is  stronger  than  ammoniacum.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  exert  a  specific  influence  over  the  uterus.  When  ex- 
ternally applied  in  the  form  of  plaster,  it  b  a  useful  stimulant  to 
chronic  indolent  swellings. 

Constituents, —  Volatile  oil^  gum^  and  resin. 
Uses.  —  As  a  stimulant  in  relaxed  and  torpid  habits ;  and,  in 
chlorosis  and  hysteria,  it  is  generally  combined  with  assafoetida. 
It  is  oflen  of  use  in  chronic  catarrh,  to  check  the  excessive  mucous 
or  pituitous  secretion.  The  tincture,  applied  by  pledgets  to  the 
closed  eyelids,  is  said  to  be  useful  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and 
in  the  irritability  or  weakness  of  the  ejes  occasioned  by  over  exer- 
tion (Arnold^  quoted  by  Christison),  In  the  form  of  plaster,  it  is 
usefully  applied  to  indolent  tumours. 


PILULA  HYDRARGYRI,  L.D.E. 

Mebcurial  Pill. 

Synonyme,    FilulsQ  Mercuriales.     Pilokc  Hydrargjrri.    Blue  PiU. 

Take  of  Mercury,  half  an  ounce. 

Confection  of  (red)  rose,  six  drachms. 
Liquorice,  powdered,  two  drachms. 
Kub  the  mercury  with  the  confection,  until  globules 
can  no  longer  be  seen ;  then,  the  liquorice  being  added, 
beat  them  all  together,  that  a  mass  may  be  made. 

Bemarks. — By  long  continued  trituration  the  mercury  is  mi- 
nutely divided,  and  is  also,  in  some  degree,  oxidised,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  oxide  varies  considerably,  as  I  have  found  it  to  range 
between  gr.  0*134  and  gr.  0-78  per  cent.*  This  preparation  may 
be  accidentally  very  powerful,  by  the  unintentional  formation  of 
subsulphate  of  mercury,  which  happens  if  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
added  to  the  confection  of  roses  to  ffive  it  a  fine  red  colour ;  but 
this  is  rather  a  possible  than  a  probable  accident,  as  no  case  of  its 
occurrence  has  been  recorded  for  many  years.    Globules  ought 

*  Fharm.  Joum.  March,  1845. 
U  U 
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not  to  be  Tisible  when  tlie  pQl  w  nibbed  upoKt  iHkite  pner«  at 
upon  the  finger. 

Properties  and  uHs.  —  Purgative ;  aUeruHwe.  In  ImrgB  dom^ 
gr.  X  to  gr.  XV,  it  acts  as  a  pureadve,  and  promoleB  tlie  bilkiT 
•ecretion,  or  its  excretion,  frmn  the  gall  bladder.     In         ~~  ~ 


ffr.  V,  repeated  twice  or  three  times  daily,  it  is  oommonlj  nsed  to 
bring  the  system  under  the  influence  of  mercary.  If  it  acts  too 
much  upon  the  bowels,  a  small  quantity  of  opium  maj  be  added 
to  each  pill.  When  employed  as  a  purpitive,  it  sbonld  be  ibUowed 
by  an  aperient  draught  the  next  mommg.  It  is  lesa  liable  to  dis- 
order the  stomach  than  calomel. 

Dose,  —  As  a  purgatiye,  gr.  ▼  to  gr.  x,  followed  in  a  few  boors 
by  an  aperient.  To  excite  salivation,  gr.  iv  or  gr.  t,  twice  to  six 
times  dtiilv,  cither  with  or  without  opium,  acconling  to  its  effects 
upon  the  bowels. 

Proportion  of  mercury  contained  in  it. — Three  grains  contain 
one  grain  of  mercury. 

PILULA  H YDR ARGYRI  CHLORIDI COMPOSITA,  L. 
Compound  Pills  of  Chix>ride  of  Mercurt. 

Synonyme.    FiluliD  Hydrargyri  Sabmoriatis.    FilulsB  Plummeri. 

Take  of  Chloride  of  mercury, 

Oxysulphuret   of  antimonj^   of   each^   two 

draehms. 
Guaincum  (resin),  powdered. 
Treacle,  of  each,  half  an  ounce. 
Rub  the  chloride  with  the  oxysulphuret,  and  after- 
wards with  the  guaiacum  and  treacle,  that  a  mass  may 
bo  made. 

Medicinal  uses, — Alterative, 

Dose,  —  Gr.  v  to  ^.  x.  This  pill  is  much  employed  in  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  and  m  secondary  syphilitic  symptoms,  particularly 
when  affecting  the  skin.  It  is  conmionly  known  by  the  name  of 
Pitanmer^s  piu. 

PILULA  IPECACUANHA  CUM  SCILLA,  Z. 
Pills  of  Ipecacuanha  and  Squill. 

Synonyms,    PilnlaB  Ipccacuanhn  compositaa,  PA.  JL  1836. 

Take  of  Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  three 
drachms. 

Squill,  freshly  powdered, 

Ammoniacum,  powdered,  of  each,  a  drachm. 

Treacle,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient. 
Beat  them  together,  that  a  mass  may  be  made. 
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Medicinal  properties  and  uses. ^Expectorant^  and  slightly  mdorific 
and  sedative.  It  is  a  very  useful  cough  pill,  in  chronic  oronchitis. 
The  ammoniacum  renders  it  too  stimulating  for  the  acute  stage  of 
this  disease. 

Dose. — Gr.  v,  three  times  daily,  or  gr.  x  at  night.  Five  grains 
contain  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium. 

PILULE  IPECACUANILE  ET  OPII,  E. 

Take  of  the  Powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium,  three  parts. 

Conserve  of  red  roses,  one  part. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  four-grain  pills. 

Remarks, — Each  pill  contains  nearly  one-third  of  a  grain  of 
opium,  and  as  much  ipecacuanha. 
Uses.  —  See  Pulv.  Ipec.  co. 
Dose. — Gr.  iv  to  gr.  xx.    The  usual  fault  is  not  giving  enough. 

PILULE  OPn,  8IVB  THEBAICiB,  E. 

Take  of  Opium,  one  part. 

Sulphate  of  potash,  three  parts. 

Conserve  of  red  roses,  one  part. 
Mix. 

Uses. — The  same  as  those  of  opium. 

Dose.  —  According  to  the  quantity  of  opium  wished  for.  Five 
grains  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

PILULE  PLUMBI  OPIATE  E. 

Lead  and  Opium  Pills. 

Take  of  Acetate  of  lead,  six  parts. 
Opium,  one  part. 

Conserve  of  red  roses,  about  one  part. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  four-grain  pilb.    Four  grains  contain  half 
a  grain  of  opium  and  three  grains  of  acetate  of  lead. 

Properties  and  uses. — This  is  a  very  valuable  pill  in  chrome 
diarrhcea,  when  there  is  not  much  straining,  but  the  stools  con* 
tinue  frequent  and  watery ;  if  blood  is  present  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  peculiarly  valuable.  It  may  also  be  given  to 
check  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs  or  any  internal  organ ;  and  to 
check  excessive  sweating. 

Dose. — Gr.  iv,  repeated  four  or  five  times  a  day,  until  the 
desired  effect  is  produced.  In  mj  own  experience,  1  have  gene- 
rally found  half  this  quantity  of  opium  a  better  proportion. 
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PILULE  RHEI,  E. 

Take  of  Rhubarb,  nine  parts. 

Acetate  of  potash,  one  part. 

Conserve  of  red  roses,  nve  parts. 
Mix,  and  diride  into  fire-grain  pills. 

Remarks, — An  exceedinglj  mild  aperient  pilL 
Lhse.  —  Gr.  t  to  gr.  x. 

PILULA  RHEI  COMPOSITA,  L.D.E. 
Compound  Pills  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  Khubarb,  powdered,  four  drachms. 

Socotrine  aloes,  powdered,  three  drachms. 
Myrrh,  powdered,  two  drachms. 
Sofit  soap,  half  a  drachm. 
Oil  of  caraway,  fifteen  minims. 
Treacle,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient. 
Mix  the  powders  together;   then,  the  other  things 
being  added,  beat  them  all  together,  that  a  mass  may 
be  made. 

JD.  Rhubarb,  ^ss ;  Hepatic  aloes,  5ix ;  Myrrh,  Castile  soap,  of 
each,  5vi ;  Oil  ofpeppermint,  fjj  ;  Treacle,  by  weight,  Jij. 

E,  Khubarb,'12  parts ;  Aloes,  9  parts ;  Myrrh  and  Castile  soap, 
of  each,  6  parts ;  Oil  of  peppermint,  1  part ;  Conserve  of  red  rtMes, 
5  parts. 

if emarA*. —The  Phs.  Dub.  and  Ed.  agree  precisely,  except  in  the 
material  with  which  the  pill  is  made  into  a  mass ;  the  one  employing 
treacle,  and  the  other  conserve ;  but  though  both  of  them  agree 
also  in  all  essentials  with  the  Ph.  L.,  jet  the  use  of  ou  of 
caraway  in  the  Ph.  L.,  and  of  peppermint  in  the  others,  causes 
such  a  difference  in  flavour  as  to  occasion  a  suspicion  of  error, 
should  they  be  dispensed  for  one  another  when  the  patient  happens 
to  be  on  a  journey. 

The  Ph.  L.  now  orders  soft  instead  of  hard  soap,  and  treacle 
instead  of  syrup,  which  are  improvements,  as  they  prevent  the  mass 
from  becoming  too  hard  on  keeping. 

Properties,  —  A  useful  purgative  pill ;  but  it  must  not  be  used 
too  constantly,  as  the  rhubarb  is  liable  to  produce  subsequent 
constipation. 

Dose, — Gr.  v  to  gr.  xv. 

Botany, — The  true  species  yielding  the  rhubarb  of  commerce 
is  still  unknown.  The  Kheum  palinatum  is  extensively  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  its  petioles,  which  are  ensployed  in  puddings  and 
tarts,  and  its  root  furnishes  the  common  English  rhuoarb. 
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RHEUM  (Enneandria  Monogynia;  PoljgonacefB). 

Description  and  varieties.— 'Three  kinds  of  rhubarb  are  in  com- 
mon use,  viz.  Turkey,  East  Indian,  and  English. 

Turkey.  This  is  considered  to  be  the  best,  and  bears  the 
highest  price.  It  is  characterised  hj  being  in  pieces  which  are 
generally  flat  at  the  ends.  No  bark  is  present,  but  the  pieces  look 
as  if  sliced  by  longitudinal  strokes  of  a  large  knife.  They  are 
always  partially  or  entirely  pierced  by  a  hole,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, extends  no  further  than  the  centre,  and  is  made  by  order 
of  the  Russian  government,  to  ascertain  the  soundness  of  the 
interior ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  piercing  beyond  the 
centre  of  the  piece,  and  the  hole  is  never  filled  up.  The  texture 
is  closer  than  that  of  the  other  varieties,  and  the  red  and  white 
streaks  are  more  delicate  and  defined ;  its  smell  also  is  more  deli- 
cate. It  contains  a  large  amount  of  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
which  makes  it  feel  gritty  between  the  teeth  when  chewed.  This, 
though  called  Turkey  rhubarb,  is  really  produced  in  Tartary,  and 
brought  to  St.  Fetersburgh,  whence  we  obtain  it. 

East  Indian,  The  pieces  of  this  variety  are  generally  more  or 
less  conical,  being  considerably  thicker  at  one  end,  or  in  the  middle, 
than  at  the  other.  The  barx  of  the  root  is  seldom  entirely  re- 
moved, and  the  marks  of  the  knife  are  evident  in  those  portions 
which  remain.  From  the  presence  of  the  bark  it  has  a  darker 
and  coarser  appearance  than  the  Turkey  rhubarb.  The  pieces 
are  almost  always  entirely  pierced  by  a  small  hole,  in  whicn  may 
generally  be  seen  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  string,  by  which  the  hole 
IS  filled.  These  holes  are  made  with  a  different  intention  from 
those  in  the  Turkey  rhubarb ;  a  string  is  put  through  them  and 


luantity  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  is  also  gritty 
when  chewed.  The  fine  pieces  are  generally  finner  in  their  struc- 
ture than  the  Turkey  rhuoarb. 

English,  This  is  frequentl]^  cut  and  pierced  to  make  it  re- 
semble Turkey  rhubarb,  but  it  may  be  distinguished  at  once  by 
its  softness;  the  centre  of  the  pieces  can  be  easily  and  permit 
nently  indented  with  the  finger  nail.  It  is  very  light  and  spongy, 
and  its  streaks  are  pinkish,  and  not  so  fine  or  numerous  as  m  me 
other  kinds.  It  does  not  feel  gritty  under  the  teeth,  and  contains 
very  little  oxalate  of  lime. 

English  stick  rhubarb  is  sold  in  pieces  three  or  four  inches  long, 
and  the  thickness  of  a  finger. 

Composition. —  Rhabarberic  acid  or  rhein  (purgative  principle), 
tannin^  gum^  and  oxalate  of  lime. 

Adulterations,  —  Gamboge  and  turmeric,  to  hide  a  mixture  of 
flour  or  other  inert  powder.  The  former  is  detected  by  digesting 
it  in  ether,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  to  water,  when 
an  opaque  yellow  film  of  gamboge  will  separate.    The  latter,  if 
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present,  is  detected  by  a  decocdon  of  the  adulterated  rfaabarb 
becoming  brown  or  red  on  the  addition  of  boradc  add. 

General  medicinal  properties.  —  Purgative;  iMstringeui;  tomie; 
gtomaehic* 

Characteristic  properties.  —  Very  gently  poi^tiYe.  It  la  liable 
to  produce  subsequent  constipation,  ana  is  frequently  useful  in 
diecking  an  obstinate  diarrhcea,  from  its  astringent  properties.  It 
acts  upon  the  whole  course  of  the  bowels,  and  never  causes  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane.  Its  action  is  slow.  It  is 
absorbed  into  the  system,  and  the  milk  of  nurses  who  ar«  takii^ 
it,  becomes  aperient.  It  colours  the  urine  yellow.  In  small  doses 
(four  to  six  grains),  it  promotes  the  ap])etite  and  Improyes  the 
condition  of  the  stomach  m  some  forms  of  impaired  digestion. 

There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  medicmal  effect  of  the  dif* 
ferent  kinds  of  rhubarb. 

Medicinal  uses.  —  Rhubarb  is  very  useful  when  combined  widi 
hrdr.  cum  cret.  or  with  maenesia,  or  liq.  potassse,  in  the  mesenterie 
dueases  of  children.  In  mild  cases  of  diarrhaa  it  is  given  alone. 
It  should  be  avoided  in  habitual  constipation,  in  consequence  of 
its  astringent  effects.  The  pil.  rhei  co.  is  a  useful  dinner  piU, 
and  is  a  valuable  aperient  for  chlorotic  patients. 

Rhubarb,  burnt  in  an  iron  pot  and  stirred  until  entirely  black, 
and  then  extinguished  by  being  closely  covered,  is  said  by  Dr. 
Hoblyn,  Middlesex  Hospital,  to  check  the  diarrhcea  of  phthysis 
better  than  chalk  mixture  or  opium :  it  is  tasteless,  and  is  given 
in  doses  of  gr.  v  to  gr.  x.* 

Ihses.  —  Of  the  powder,  as  a  tonic  or  stomachic,  gr.  ir  to 
gr.  viii ;  as  a  purgative,  gr.  x  to  gr.  xx  or  gr.  xxx.  Of  the  piL 
rhei  co.,  gr.  v  to  gr.  xv. 

PILULE  RHEI  ET  FERRI,  E. 
Rhubabb  akd  Ibor  Pills. 

Take  of  Dried  sulphate  of  iron,  four  parts. 

Extract  of  rhubarb,  ten  parts. 

Conserve  of  red  roses,  five  parts. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  five-grain  pills. 

Properties.  — Aperient  and  tonic.  In  some  cases,  habitual  con- 
stipation is  dependent  upon  debility,  which  affects  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  bowels  as  well  as  the  system  generally,  and  in  suc^ 
cases  it  is  more  effectually  treated  by  tonics  than  by  purgatives ; 
this  pill  is  adapted  for  such  cases,  which  are  more  frequent 
in  women  than  in  men,  and  are  generally  accompanied  by  chlortnis 
or  irregular  menstruation. 

Dose.  —  Gr.  v  to  gr.  xv  or  3j. 

♦  Lancet,  1840-41,  vol  i.  p.  790. 
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PILULA  SAPONIS  COMPOSITA,  Z.  D. 
Ck>MPOuvi>  Soap  Pills. 

Sjfiumyme.    Filnks  OpiL    Filnks  Saponis  cum  Opia 

Take  of  Opium,  powdered. 

Liquorice,  powdered,  of  each,  two  drachms. 

Soft  soap,  six  drachms. 
Beat  them  together,  that  a  mass  may  be  made. 

JD.  Opium,  X88 ;  Castile  soap,  ^j ;  Distilled  water,  f  588,  or  aa 
much  as  maj  be  sufficient,  deduce  the  soap  to  a  fine  powder, 
add  the  opium  and  water,  and  beat  the  mixture  into  a  mass  of  a 
uniform  consistence. 

Retnarlu.  —  The  present  formula,  in  contidning  soft  soan,  is  a 
great  improyement  upon  the  old  one,  and  upon  that  of  tne  Ph. 
Dub.,  which,  from  using  hard  soap,  requires  long  continued  and 
energetic  beating  to  make  it  into  a  uniform  mass ;  and  when 
made,  it  quickly  oecomes  so  hard  as  to  be  worked  up  with  some 
degree  of  difficultj. 

An  objection  is  sometimes  made  to  the  name  of  this  pill,  that  it 
is  absurd  to  call  a  pill  containing  so  important  an  ingredient  .as 
opium  by  so  trivial  a  name  as  soap  pill ;  but  this  b  done  inten- 
tionally, to  conceal  the  fact  of  opium  being  prescribed,  in  cases 
in  which  the  patient  might  object  to  it. 

Dose.  —  Both  the  Lond.  and  Dub.  pill  is  of  the  same  strensth, 
five  grains  containing  one  grain  of  opium ;  the  dose  will  therefore 
be  according  to  the  quantity  of  this  remedy  which  is  wished  for. 

PILULiB  SCILLiE,  E. 

Take  of  Squill,  five  parts. 

Ammoniac,  Ginger,  and  Spanish  soap,  of  each,  four  parts. 

Conserve  of  red  roses,  two  parts. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  five*grain  pills. 

PILULA  SCILLJE  COMPOSITA,  L.D.E. 
CoBiPOUND  Squill  Pills. 

Take  of  Squill,  freshly  powdered,  a  drachm. 

Ginger,  powdered, 

Ammoniacum,  powdered,  each,  two  drachms. 

Soft  soap,  three  drachms. 

Treacle,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient. 
Mix  the  powders  together;   then,  the  other  things 
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being  added^  beat  them  all  together,  that  a  mass  maybe 
made. 

D.  Sqmllf  ^pss ;  Gringer,  Ammoniac,  Castile  aoap,  of  eadi»  Jig; 
Treade,  bj  weight,  Jss.    Mix. 

BemarhM*  — This  pill,  though  of  the  same  strenffili  and  pio- 
perties  as  formerlj,  is  softer  and  more  oonTeoientfrom  the  vse 
of  soft  soap  and  tr^ude,  than  of  the  hard  soap  and  ajrap  faaoettj 
ordered. 

Medicinal  }ue$» — ExpeetortmL  Tins  is  moro  stiznolating  thaa 
the  compound  ipecacuanha  pill,  and  is  not  sedative,  as  it  *^ft«*yM 
no  opium. 

Doie, — Gr.  t  to  sr.  xt.  Large  doses  are  liaUe  to  eanae 
It  is  onl J  used  in  Sie  chronic  cough  of  old  people,  with 
secretion  of  mucus,  or  of  a  more  watery  fluid. 

PILULE  STYBACIS,  E. 

Take  of  Opium,  Saffiron,  of  each,  one  part 

Extract  of  storax,  two  parts. 
Mix,  and  diTide  into  four-grain  pills. 

Dose, — Four  grains  contain  one  gnun  of  opium. 

PILULA  STYRACIS  COMPOSITA,  Z. 

Compound  Stobax*  Pills. 

Take  of  Storax,  prepared,  six  drachms. 

Opium,  powdered. 

Saffron,  of  each,  two  drachms. 
Beat  them  together,  that  a  mass  may  be  made. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  — Balsamic  and  sligfatlj  ear- 
pectorant  in  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs.  The  storax  adds  little 
to  its  value,  but  it  is  a  useful  name  under  which  to  prescribe 
opium,  without  the  j)atient*8  knowledge. 

Dose, — Five  grains  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 
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PULVERES- 

POWDERS. 

It  18  necessary  that  whatever  we  order  to  be  reduced 
to  powder  should  be  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  that 
the  coarser  and  larger  parts  may  be  separated.  And  it 
is  desirable  that  most  powders  should  be  freshly  pre- 
pared, and  not  long  kept. 

PULVIS  ALOES  COMPOSITUS,  L. 
Co3£POUND  Powder  op  Aloes. 

Take  of  Aloes  (Socotrine  or  hepatic),  an  ounce  and 
a  h^f. 
Guaiacum  (resin),  an  ounce. 
Compound   powder  of   cinnamon,  half  an 
ounce. 
Rub  the  aloes  and  the  guaiacum  resin  separately  to 
powder ;  then  mix  them  with  the  compound  powder  of 
cinnamon. 

Medicinal  propertuM  and  use$» — Purgative  and  sudorific. 

Dose, — Or.  x  to  gr.  xx. 

Remarks. — The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil  renders  the 
pulverisation  of  aloes  an  easy  operation^  and  prevents  annoyance 
from  the  irritating  powder  wnich  rises  during  the  operation. 

PULVIS  ALOES  CUM  CANELLI.  (Not  Off.) 

Synonyms,    Hiera  Picra. 

Take  of  Powdered  aloes,  one  pound. 

Powdered  canella  alba,  three  pounds. 

Mix. 

Uses,  —  Formerly  a  favourite  emmenagoguef  and  still  used  as  a 
popular  remedy  under  the  name  of  hicry-picry,  though  not  often 
prescribed  by  professional  men.    It  is  a  useful  combination  of  a 

Surgative  with  an  aromatic,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  relief  of 
atulent  constipation  in  amenorrhoea. 
Dose,  ^'Gr.  v  to  gr.  xx. 
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rULVIS  ALUMDHS  COMPOSITUS,  B. 

Tiik«  of  Alum,  four  ounces. 
Kino,  one  ounce. 

iH^^'taHt/  ^roptrtits  and  uhm.  —  AjUringeni.  It  may  be  en- 
Y^^H^I  in  tt  uiUMin  bag,  and  used  as  an  astrinsent  pessarj  in  prtH 
^mt  \4'  IW  w^mrmt^  or  maj  be  ueed  in  any  of  the  casea  mentioned 

^  U<|VHW  HUUIMU  CO.  p.  361. 

nUYl5>  ANTIMOXIALIS^  D.    SeeMBXAixicA,— Pdi.t. 

AxriMosciALia,  p.  401. 

rULVIS  AROMATICUS,  DJE. 
Abomatic  Poi 


IX  Cinnamon,  Ginger,  of  each,  ^ij ;  Cardamom  seeds,  freed  from 
iWir  capsules,  Nutmeg,  of  each,  ^.    Mix. 

S,  Cmnamun,  Cardamom  seeds,  and  Ginger,  of  each,  equal  parts. 
Mix. 

Medicifial  properties  and  uses. — AromuiHe  and  sHmuUmt,  The 
iiutmo((  ninkui  it  also  slightly  astringent,  and  it  is  added  to  astrin- 
gent mixtures  in  diarrhoea,  or  is  given  alone  in  colicky  flatulence. 

Dose.  —  Gr.  xv  to  58s. 

PULVIS  CATECHU  COMPOSITUS,  D. 

Take  of  Catechu,  Kino,  of  each,  two  ounces. 

Cinnamon,  Nutmeg,  of  each,  half  an  omMe. 
Mix. 

Medicinal  nroperties  and  uses.  —  Aromatic;  astrtngent     CSuefly 
used  in  simple  diarrhoea. 
Dose. — Gr.  xv  to  58S» 

PULVIS  CINNAMOMI  COMPOSITUS,  L. 
Compound  Powder  of  Cinnamon. 

Synonyme.    Pulris  Aromaticos,  Ph.  JL  1788. 

Take  of  Cinnamon,  two  ounces. 

Cardamoms,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Ginger,  an  ounce. 
Long  pepper,  half  an  ounce. 
Rub  them  together,  so  that  a  very  fine  powder  may 
be  made. 
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ProperHes  and  uses.  —  Aromatic;  astringent.  Chiefly  added  to 
astringent  mixtures  in  diarrhoeai  when  there  is  not  mucii  strainings 
nor  blood  in  the  stools. 

Dose, — Gr.  x  to  9j. 

LAURUS  CINNAMOMUM  (Enneandria  Monogjnia; 

Lauraces). 

Description.  —  Cinnamon  is  in  bundles,  composed  of  the  bark  of 
the  young  branches,  which  is  rolled  into  quills,  enclosed  one  within 
another;  the  bark  Taries  from  the  thickness  of  coarse  brown 
paper,  to  that  of  Bristol  board ;  some  is  even  thicker  than  this,  but 
the  thin  bark  is  considered  the  best.  Its  colour  is  brown ;  its  odour 
aromatic ;  and  its  flavour,  hot,  pungent,  and  aromatic  The  flavour 
is  considered  to  be  the  best  criterion  of  its  value.  It  is  rather 
tough,  and  breaks  with  a  long  splintery  fracture. 

Characters. — Ph.  L.  Thin,  closely  roUed  up,  the 
smaller  quills  being  enclosed  in  the  larger  ones. 

JBark  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken. —  Cassia;  this  is  generallj 
thicker,  breaks  with  a  short,  not  a  splintery  fracture,  and  has  a 
stronger,  but  leas  delicate  flavour. 

Composition. —  Volatile  oil  and  tannin.  When  nitric  acid  is  added 
to  this  oil,  delicate  white  crystals  are  formed,  and  a  powerful  odour 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  evolved.  It  is  very  difficult  to  meet  with 
oil  of  cinnamon,  on  account  of  the  expense ;  oil  of  cassia  being 
almost  always  substituted  for  it,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  by 
the  above  test,  as  it  is  similarly  afiected  by  nitric  acid. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Aromatic;  stimulant;  and  astringent 

Uses. — In  debility,  colic,  And  flatulence,  it  is  used  as  an  aromatic, 
and  is  much  employed  as  a  condiment.  Its  astringency  Induces 
constipation,  and  it  is  frequently  added  to  astringent  or  chalk  mix- 
tures in  diarrhcea.  Cinnamon  boiled  in  milk  is  a  favourite  aro- 
matic astringent  in  popular  use,  to  relieve  diarrhoea  and  general 
debility.  In  the  low  stage  of  fever  it  is  a  good  cordial  and  stimu- 
lant.   It  also  checks  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Dose  and  administration. —  Of  the  powder,  gr.  x  to  ^ ;  of  the 
oil,  TT\ij  to  lTl,v.  In  consequence  of  tne  tannin  which  it  contains, 
cinnamon  or  its  preparations  are  incompatible  with  those  of  iron. 

PULVIS  CRET^  COMPOSITUS,  L.D.E. 
Compound  Powdeb  of  Chalk. 

Take  of  Prepared  chalky  half  a  pound* 
Cinnamon^  four  ounces. 
Tormentil, 

Acacia,  each,  three  ounces. 
Long  pepper,  half  an  ounce« 
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Tike  of  Counwnuid  ckilk 
lalf  (Iri,  EJ) 
OpioiDy  pcnrderedy  Ibor 


Imf. — Gr.  z  to  Jm,  in 
Fcrt J  jETUHf  cotitain  one  eram 
aady  m  Deagiy  m  powiMe,  t£e  «u 
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PCXVERES  EFFERTESCKNTES,  JS: 

Effkbtdcdig  Poviubs. 

TiJm  of  Tartaric  add,  one  onnoe. 

Bicarbonale  of  soda,  one  oimce  and  fiftj-foor  grains ;  or 

Bicarbonate  of  pocicdi,  one  onnoe  and  one  kondred  and 

fixtjpainiL 

Bednee  the  acid,  and  dther  bicarbonate,  aeparatdj,  to  fine 

fMwder,  and  diride  each  into  sizteen  powders ;  preserre  the  add 

and  alkaline  powders  in  separate  papers  of  different  ookmrs. 
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PULVERES  EFFERVESCENTES  CITRATI,  D. 

Take  of  Crystals  of  citric  acid,  nine  drachms. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  eleven  drachms ;  or, 
Bicarbonate  of  potash,  thirteen  drachms. 

Powder,  and  divide  as  above  (Pulv.  efierv.  E.)  into  eighteen 
powders. 

PULVERES  EFFERVESCENTES  TARTARIZATI,  D, 

Take  of  Crystals  of  tartaric  acid,  ten  drachms. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  eleven  drachms ;  or. 
Bicarbonate  of  potash,  thirteen  drachms. 

Powder,  and  divide  as  above  (Pulv.  efferv.  E,)  into  eighteen 
powders. 

Remarks.  —  The  above  powders  all  agree  in  their  medicinal 
properties.  The  carbonic  acid  set  free  during  effervescence  is 
grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  relieves  vomiting  or 
nausea ;  the  powders  are  refrigerant^  and,  if  taken  of^n  enough, 
laxative.    They  are  often  given  in  fever. 

Do9e.  —  One  powder  or  each  kind,  repeated  several  times  daily. 

PULVIS  JALAPiE  COMPOSITUS,  L.  D.  E. 
Compound  Jalap  Powder. 

Take  of  Jalap,  three  ounces. 

Bitartrate  of  potash,  six  ounces. 

Ginger,  two  drachms. 
Rub  them  separately  to  powder ;  then  mix  them. 

2>.  Jalap,  ^ij ;  Bitart.  of  potash,  Jiijss  ;  Ginger,  Jss. 
E.  Jalap,  ^  ;    Bitartrate  of  potash,  Jij*     Mix. 

Remarks,  —  Jalap  and  cream  of  tartar  are  both  of  them  purga- 
tive, and  the  ginger  is  added  to  prevent  griping.  The  Ph.  Ed.  does 
not  order  any  singer,  and  the  powder  has  therefore  a  very  different 
flavour  from  that  of  the  Phs.  ii.  or  D.,  and  is  liable  to  cause  griping. 

Dose.  —  3j  to  3ij,  repeated  several  times  daily. 

EXOGONIUM  PURGA,  formerly  called  Ipomaea  Jalapa 
(Pentandria  Monogynia ;  Convolvulacese). 

Description.  —  Jalap  is  generally  seen  in  pear-shaped  masses 
about  the  size  of  an  egg,  which  are  frequently  broken  in  halves 
or  quarters,  are  bard,  wrinkled,  and  dark  brown  externally,  and 
have  a  lighter  colour  internally.  They  are  not  easily  powdered, 
and  their  o<1our  is  slight  whilst  entire,  but  increases  on  being 
powdered.  The  taste  is  sweetish  at  first,  but  becoms  acrid  after 
Deing  held  in  the  mouth  a  short  time.  They  are  frequently  worm- 
eaten,  but  this  does  not  lessen  their  value,  as  the  worms  eat  the 
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starchj  portion,  and  leave  the  resinous,  wliicb  is  tlie  actiTe  pari  of 
the  root. 

Composition, — Reiin  and  starch.  The  resin  is  inaoluble  in  water, 
but  is  soluble  in  alcohoL  It  does  not  form  an  emulsion  when 
triturated  with  water,  but  collects  in  dots.  Scammonj  resin, 
which  somewhat  resembles  it,  does  form  an  emulsion,  bj  which  it 
may  be  distinguished. 

medicinal  properties,  —  Hydragogue  cathartic. 

Characteristic  effects  as  a  purgative,  —  Safe,  producing  copious 
watery  stools.    It  is  liable  to  cause  nausea  or  vomiting  soon  after 
being  taken.    It  operates  quickly  and  is  apt  to  gripe.     It  does 
not  cause  feverishness  or  vascular  excitement,  and  is  much  less 
irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  than  gamboge,  which  it  strongly 
resembles  in  its  hydragogue  eiTeets.    U  is  not  quite  so  active  a 
purgative  as  scammony,  and  must  be  given  in  a  larger  dose.     Its 
operation  is  said  to  be  less  frequently  followed  by  constipation 
than  that  of  most  other  purgatives.    It  readily  produces  salivatioa 
if  frequently  repeated.*    I  have  never,  however,  known  an  i'^fftmiwg 
of  this. 

Uses, — As  a  common  purgative,  in  almost  every  disease  requiring 
this  class  of  remedies.  It  is  especially  useful  for  children,  as  they 
do  not  object  to  its  sweet  flavour.  In  anasarca  and  dropsies 
generally  it  is  very  frequently  employed  in  combination  with 
cream  of  tartar.  In  affections  of  the  head^  as  a  revulsive.  It  is 
highly  useful  as  an  anthelmintic,  in  children  whose  bowels  are 
loaded  with  unhealthy  mucus.  In  the  early  stage  of  a  catarrh,  a 
brisk  calomel  and  jalap  purgative  is  often  very  useful  in  relieving 
the  congestion  of  the  eyes,  nose,  and  head. 

Dose  and  administration. — Gr.  x  to  gr.  xx.  Its  purgative  effects 
are  increased  by  combination  with  a  few  grains  of  calomeL  It 
cannot  be  better  administered  to  children  than  by  making  it  into 
gingerbread-nuts  with  treacle  and  flour,  which  they  eat  with 
pleasure ;  each  nut  may  be  made  of  such  a  size  as  to  contain  gr.  iij 
or  gr.  iv.  It  is  frequently  taken  in  warm  beer,  which  seems  to 
promote  its  action.  Camphor  is  said  to  lessen  its  griping  tendency. 

PULVIS  IPECACUANHA  COMPOSITUS^  L.  D.  E. 
Compound  Powder  op  Ipecacuanha. 

Synonjfme,    Folvis  Hipponis  compositus.    Pnlris  DoverL 

Take  of  Ipecacuanha,  powdered, 

Opium,  powdered,  each,  a  drachm. 
Sulphate  of  potash,  powdered,  an  ounce. 

Mix  them. 

Remarks  vpon  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha, — The  sul- 
phate of  potash  is  here  employed  in  order  to  separate  the  particles 
of  the  ipecacuanha  and  of  the  opium ;  it  probably  does  not  impart 

•  Pereira,  Mat.  Med.  (2nd  edit.),  p.  1274. 
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anj  medicinal  properties.  In  this  combination  tlie  opium  increases 
the  diaphoretic  powers  of  the  ipecacuanha,  and  lessens  its  nauseating 
properties,  whibt  the  narcotic  eilects  of  the  opium  are  diminuhed  bj 
the  ipecacuanha.  This  is  the  most  certain  and  yaluable  diai^retic 
contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia ;  in  order  to  obtain  its  fuU  efieet^ 
it  **  ought  not  to  be  given  until  morning,  as  sleep  appears  unfayour* 
able  to  its  diaphoretic  operation.**  *  I  have  nrej^uentlj  c^serred 
that  ten  grains  of  the  powder  administered  at  night  has  failed  to 

Sroduce  any  diaphoresis.    The  patient  must  abstain  from  taking 
iluents  or  warm  draughts  soon  after  the  powder,  lest  it  shoidd  be 
rejected. 

Uses, — In  acute  rhefimaiism  it  is  oflen  adminbtered  with  the 
best  effects.  After  the  necessary  depletion,  it  is  to  be  ffiven  in  a 
full  dose.  Craigie  says  that  the  quantity  usually  ffiven  is  far  too 
small ;  that  it  ousht  to  be  at  least  3j  or  5ss ;  and  he  states  that 
Dr.  Dover  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  9ij  to  Xj  or 
more.f  In  aetUe  cmd  chronic  dysentery.  The  usual  formula  on  board 
the  Dreadnought,  where  this  disease  is  very  common^  is  three 
grains  of  Dover*s  powder  and  three  of  hydrargyrum  cum  cretSf 
every  four  or  six  hours ;  and  the  effect  is  most  satisfactory.    De* 

Eletion  is  not  always  premised.    In  one  or  two  instances  sfuivation 
as  been  produced  by  these  doses,  and  I  have  generally  obtained 
more  satisfactory  results  from  half  the  above  dose  of  the  mercuriaL 
Dose. — Gr.  ij  to  ^.  v  repeatedly  ia  dysentery ;  gr.  x  to  5ss  as  a 
sudorific.    Ten  grains  contain  one  gjnjn  of  opium  and  one  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, and  sometimes  cause  vomiting. 

CEPHAELIS  IPECACUANHA  gPentandria  Monogynia ; 

Cinchonaceaej. 

Description, — Ipecacuanha  root  (Hippo;  Radix  anti-dysenterica) 
has   a   very    characteristic   appearance :    it  ^ 

resembles  a  number  of  beads  upon  a  white 
string ;  the  colour,  externally,  is  dirty  brown, 
and  It  frequently  happens  that  the  bark  of 
the  root  is  detached  at  some  part,  as  at  <r, 
and  exposes  the  slender  white  meditullium. 
Sometimes  there  are  no  rings,  as  in  h.  Ipe- 
cacuanha is  frequently  called  Hippo,  by 
Dublin  lecturers  and  authors. 

Characters. — Grey;  twisted;  some- 
times fissured^  and  encircled  by  deep 
grooves;  of  an  acrid^  aromatic^  bit- 
terish taste. 

Composition. — OAoTOMsfatty  matter  (inert) 
and  emetina:  this  is  not  crystalline;  it  is 
inodorous;  slightly  bitter;  white,  when  quite 


*  Craigie*8  Pract.  Med.  art.  **  Rhcamatism,'*  p.  567. 


t  Ibid. 
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iMrf'cr  mafJAf^ns,  1/  ^csi  in  an  ovcr-fioae.    Wben 
mmJI  Mea,  wak  f^arptuwtBj  h  preveaca  tbe  ia<!icaje  of 
w^nA  f4UA  mfjUJuUdi^ofieni^gm  f4tkmchm  of  i 
awfera^^  ynrnxAt*  the  psrifBadiTe  dSxt.    Some  pb jadoiis  find  thai 

m  »ittitrtwi»d  •tat^<^ite>na^A«ab^mamtaiB#dt»tlgrhw^ip>*«*Mff.|yi^ 
ilriBi  bf  tartrate  cyf  antoMW j,  and  with  leaa  risk  of  '■*"«^  gaalric 
trntMUtM^  lyr.  )L  Hall  baa  remarked  vpco  tbe  pecoliantj  cf  ha 
itHh$tw»  €fwer  the  efgbth  pdr  of  nerrea  (paemBogaatric)  ;  for  wben 
ila  yuwiUsr  h  inbaled  into  tbe  longi  it  cansea  a  lufibcatii^r  catarrh, 
or  tbe  aflection  above  deacribed ;  and,  when  taken  into  tbe  atomacb, 
ft  oocaaiona  Toenting.  lu  ofentwn  u  reokarkablj  beneficial  in 
cbronsc  alTectaona  of  both  the  fmlmonarj  and  alimentarj  mucoua 
membranea ;  it  is  thought  tj  manj  persona  to  act  almost  aa  a 
tfmic  to  the  latter,  improving  the  accretions  and  the  appetite,  and 
increasing  tbe  digestive  power. 

Z7sef.  -*-  In  hromehUU^  either  acute  or  chronic.     In  the  first,  ita 
nauseant  properties  are  useful ;  in  the  second,  it  restores  tbe  aecrc- 
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tion  to  its  liealtlij  condition  and  (juantitj.  In  dysentery  it  is  very 
valuable  when  combined  with  opium  and  some  mild  mercurial ; 
it  is  given  in  both  the  acute  and  chronic  stages.  On  the  accession 
offevevy  especially  In  children,  it  is  given  as  an  emetic.  Its  opera- 
tion is  generally  followed  by  sweating  and  sleep,  and  the  attack  of 
fever  b  often  cut  short.  In  the  cold  stage  of  aigue  it  is  also  given  as 
an  emetic.  In  acute  rheumatism,  (Sec  Pulyis  Ipecac,  co..  Remarks^ 
p.  671.)  In  hamorrhages^  especially  pulmonary  and  uterine,  in 
continued  nauseating  doses.  Dr.  Osborne  has  noticed  much  benefit 
in  epistaxis,  in  emetic  doses.  In  hooping  cough,  as  an  emetic.  In 
peritonitis  it  has  been  advised,  especially  in  that  form  which  attacks 
puerperal  women.*  It  has  been  given  as  an  emetic  even  in  the 
advanced  stages  ofphthysis;  but  I  have  not  observed  any  good  follow 
its  operation,  and  it  adds  ^catly  to  the  distress  of  the  patient :  in 
the  early  stage  of  this  disease.  Dr.  Hughes  has  found  it  most 
beneficial.  Dr.  Craigie  strongly  advises  small  doses  (gr.  ss)  to  be 
combined  with  cathartics  when  given  to  gouty  patients,  to  lessen 
the  exuberant  appetite  which  they  generally  enjoy.  As  it  does  not 
excite  inflammatory  action,  it  may  be  given  as  an  emetic,  if  neces- 
sary, in  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

Antidotes.  —  Tincture  of  palls  or  some  vegetable  astringent,  as 
green  tea,  is  the  proper  antidote  for  an  overdose. 

Dose  and  administration,  —  As  an  emetic  3j  to  5^  is  usually 
given  ;  but  in  weak  and  irritable  habits,  gr*  ij  to  vi  often  accomplish 
this  object,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  advantageously  combined  with  a 
few  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Indeed,  gr .  j,  m  Dover's  powder, 
not  unfrequently  nauseates,  or  even  causes  vomiting.  Its  effect  is 
promoted  and  quickened  by  combination  with  tartrate  of  antimony 
(gr.  ss  or  gr.  j).  As  a  nauseant,  gr.  j  or  gr.  ij,  every  one  or  two  hours 
aided  by  warm  diluent  draughts.  As  a  sudorific^  the  same  dose 
and  accompaniments.  Its  nauseating  and  diaphoretic  effects  gene- 
rally go  together,  but  are  not  quite  proportioned  to  one  another. 
Its  sudorific  efliects  are  very  much  increased  by  combination  with 
opium,  which  also  lessens  its  nauseating  powers  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  narcotic,  but  not  the  anodyne,  powers  of  opium  are 
diminished  by  the  combination.  As  an  expectorant^  gr.  ss  to  gr.  j, 
combined  with  others  of  the  same  class,  or  with  opium  ;  and  the 
same  or  double  the  dose  may  be  given  repeatedly  in  dysentery. 

Remarks  upon  emetina.  —  It  is  ffiven  as  an  emetic  in  smaller 
doses  than  ipecacuanha,  but  causes  longer  continued  nausea,  though 
it  operates  more  quickly. 

Dr.  Domeier  mentions  several  cases,  in  which  the  common,  slightly 
impure  emetina  acted  favourably  in  doses  of  gr.  ij.f  It  is  only  as 
an  emetic  that  it  is  substituted  for  the  powdered  root. 

*  Christison  (quotation  from  Desormcaux). 
f  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  929. 
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PULVIS  KINO  COMPOSnxrSL  z. 
Compound  Powdes  or  Kiso. 

Take  of  Kino,  fifteen  drachma. 

Cinnamon,  half  an  ounce. 

Dried  opium,  a  drachm. 
Rub  them  separately  to  verj  fine  powder  ;  theo  mix 
them. 


Mediemal properties  tmd  mtet.  —  ilffrfif-mf  iTid  tii  \ iwmfi\       Jthit 

been  found  useful  inpyrosisy  but  is  chiefljused  in  aiinple  ii^nflM^^^ 

DoMe.  —  Gr.  t  to  3j.  Twentj  grains  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

PULVIS  RHEI  COMPOSITUS,  1>.J&. 

COMFOCXB  RHUB^aB  FowDKa. 
Symomywie,    Gregorj's  Powder. 

Take  of  Rhubarb,  two  ounces. 

Magnesia,  six  ounces. 

Ginger,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them. 

Mediehud  properties,  —  This  powder,  ori^nnall j  prescribed  br 
Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  and  named  aifler  him,  is  a  most  raloable 
combination  of  useful  remedies  in  eoUe  and  the  first  stage  of  <&ir- 
rkoBiL,  or  in  dygpepna  dependent  upon  aciditjr  of  the  stomach  or 
small  intestines  (primse  yise).  The  magnesia  corrects  the  acidity, 
which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  griping,  and  the  ginger  also  acts 
as  a  carminatiTe,  whilst  the  rhubarb,  bj  its  first  operation  as  a 
purgative,  carries  ofi*  the  ofienstre  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  br 
Its  subsequent  astringent  effect  checks  the  diarrhcea.  A  single 
dose  frequently  effects  a  perfect  cure  when  taken  at  the  commence- 
ment of  an  autumnal  diarrhcea. 

Dose.  —  3j  to  5s«.  The  powder  is  extremely  light  and  bnlky, 
and  requires  a  little  care  in  mixing  it  with  water. 

PULVIS  RHEI  SALINUS  {Gwfs  Ph,). 

Sauke  Rhubarb  Powdbb. 

Take  of  Rhubarb,  one  drachm. 

Sulphate  of  potash,  powdered,  two  drachms. 
Mix. 

Medicinal  jfroperties  and  uses.  —  This  powder  is  introduced, 
although  not  in  any  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  in  consequence  of  its 
Talue  m  the  treatment  of  the  febrile  mesenteric  affections  of  chil- 
dren characterised  by  a  tumid  belly,  a  thick  furred  tongue,  and 
offeiisi?e  motions,  with  frequent  accessions  of  feverishness :  in  these 
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cases  a  mercurial  pnrgative  Bhould  be  first  administered,  and  then 
this  powder  should  be  given  in  doses  of  gr.  x  to  gr.  x,  two  or 
three  times  a  da/,  or  3j  every  morning. 

PULVIS  SALDOJS  COMPOSITUS,  E. 

Take  of  Pure  muriate  of  soda, 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  of  each,  four  ounces. 

Sulphate  of  potash,  three  ounces. 
Mix. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  Purgative ;  producing  watery 
stools. 
Dose,  —  Jss  to  Jj. 

PULVIS  SCAMMONII  COMPOSITUS   L.D.E. 
Compound  Scammont  Powdeb. 

Take  of  Scammony, 

Hard  extract  of  jalap,  eacb^  two  ounces. 

Ginger,  half  an  ounce. 
Rub  them  separately  to  very  fine  powder ;  then  mix 
them. 

Z).  Scammonj,  Jj ;  Compound  jalap  powder,  Jiij. 

E,  Scammonj  and  Bitartrate  of  potash,  of  eacn  equal  parts. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  These  powders  differ  so  much 
from  one  another,  that  thej  cannot  be  used  indiscriminately  in 
prescribing  or  dispensing. 

The  London  powder  is  simply  cathartic,  the  combination  of  the 
two  purgatives  acting  more  efficiently  than  either  of  them  alone, 
whilst  the  ginger  is  added  to  prevent  the  griping  generally  caused 
by  jalap.  The  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  powders  contain  cream 
of  tartar,  which  acts  as  a  diuretic  as  well  as  a  purgative,  llie 
Ed.  form,  containing  neither  ginger  nor  jalap,  cannot  be  in  any 
way  a  substitute  for  that  of  London. 

Dose,  —  Gr.  x  to  gr.  xx. 

PULVIS  TRAGACANTHiE  COMPOSITUS,  L.E. 
Compound  Powder  of  Tragacantu. 

Take  of  Tragacanth^  powdered, 
Acacia,  powdered. 
Starch,  each,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Sugar,  three  ounces. 
Rub  the  starch  and  sugar  together  to  powder ;  then, 
the  tragacanth  and  acacia  being  added,  mix  them  all. 
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TRAGACANTH,  AsniAOALUS  Ybbus   (Diadelphia  Decandria ; 

Legamino88B.) 

DescripHon.  —  Tragacanth  is  a  natural  exudation  from  the  stem 
of  the  tree,  and  only  flows  during  the  night.  It  is  genendl/  in 
large,  broad,  thin,  white  or  yellowish  pieces. 

Composition.  —  Tragaamthin  and  bassorin.  This  last  differs  from 
ffum  in  not  being  soluble  in  water,  but  it  absorbs  this  fluid  in 
hurge  quantities,  and  swells  up,  forming  a  verj  thick  tenacious 
mucilage.    Tragacanthin  is  soluble  in  water. 

Memcifud  properties  and  tues. — Demtdcent;  emoUient.  It  is 
cbiefly  used  in  the  earlj  stage  of  gonorrhceaj  combined  with  nitre 
or  liquor  potasssB.  It  maj  be  taken  in  cases  of  irritable  bladder^  or 
in  stramptry  produced  bj  cantharides.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  active  or  heavy  medicines. 

Dote.  —  Gr.  xv  to  5J9  repeatedly.    It  b  only  given  as  a  mixture. 
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SAPONES. 

SOAPS. 

ComposiHon.  —  Soaps  are  compounds  formed  bj  the  action  of 
caustic  alkalies  upon  oils  or  fats.  TThe  chief  constituents  of  oil  or 
fat  are  margarine,  stearine,  and  oUine.  The  two  former  are  solid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  whilst  the  last  is  fluid.  Each  of  these 
is  a  fatty  salt  composed  of  a  sweet  substance  termed  glycerine, 
combined  with  margaric,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids,  respectively; 
forming  margarate,  &c.  of  glycerine. 

Fat  or  talww  consists  of  stearine  with  a  snudl  quantity  of  oleine, 

Olive  oil  consists  of  margarine  and  much  oleine. 

Almond  oil  differs  from  the  last  in  containing  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  margarine. 

Palm  oil  consists  of  oleine,  combined  with  about  two-thirds  of  its 
weight  of  white  solid  fat  called  palmitine,  which  contains  palmitic 
acid ;  there  is  also,  perhaps,  a  small  quantity  of  margarine. 

Process  of  saponification.  —  When  any  of  these  compounds  is 
boiled  with  a  caustic  alkali,  the  fatty  salt  is  decomposed,  and  its 
glycerine  is  set  free  and  is  dissolved  by  the  water,  whilst  the 
fatty  acid  combines  with  the  alkali:  the  solution  is  then  eva- 
porated, and  the  soap  is  obtained  in  the  solid  form,  and  consists 
of  stcarate  or  margarate,  and  oleate  of  the  alkalies.  The  glycerine 
is  poured  off*  with  the  excess  of  the  alkaline  Ive.  It  is  a  remark- 
able property  of  the  alkalies  potash  and  soaa,  that  the  former 
yields  a  sofl  soap  when  boiled  with  an  alkali,  whilst  the  latter 
forms  a  hard  soap. 

When  oils  are  mixed  with  caustic  ammonia,  a  fluid  soap  is 
formed ;  and  when  oxide  of  lead  (litharge)  is  heated  with  oil  or 
fat,  it  takes  the  place  of  an  alkali,  and  a  stearate  or  margarate  of 
lead  is  formed,  which  is  sometimes  called  a  lead  soap,  of  which 
common  lead  plaster  is  an  example. 

Properties.  —  All  the  alkaline  soaps  are  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  When  a  metallic  or  earthy  salt  is  added  to  the  solution, 
the  fatty  acid  combines  with  the  metallic  or  earthy  base,  and  forms 
an  insoluble  soap;  and  the  alkali  combines  with  the  acid  set 
free.  It  is  the  presence  of  earthv  salts  which  makes  some 
waters  **hard;**  by  which  is  meant  that  the  soap  becomes  clotted 
and  insoluble,  as  soon  as  it  is  placed  in  them;  **8ofl**  water  either 
contains  no  saline  ingredients,  or  these  are  alkaline  and  not  earthy 
salts.  Tincture  of  soap  is  used  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  earthy 
salts  in  water. 

Varieties.  —  Only  two  kinds  of  soap  are  used  in  medicine : 
hard  and  soft. 
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Sapo  Ddrus,  hard,  Castile,  or  <S^nurA  soap,  is  formed  by  boil- 
ing olive  oil  with  caustic  soda;  it  is  sometimes  white,  but  is 
generally  mottled.  The  white  soap  is  the  purest,  but  it  contains  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  water,  and  is  therefore  the  weakest. 
The  mottled  soap  is  not  so  pure,  but  is  much  stronger ;  the 
red  streaks  are  communicated  07  the  addition  to  the  soap,  before 
evaporation,  of  sulphate  of  iron  ;  oxide  of  iron  is  precipitated,  and 
combines  with  the  soap  ;  it  soon  passes  into  the  red  peroxide,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  coloured  streaks. 

Sapo  Mollis,  soft  or  sweet  soap,  is  directed  to  be  made  from 
olive  oil  and  potash,  but  it  is  selaom  or  never  made  in  this  waj, 
except  for  special  purposes.  Common  soft  soap  is  made  from 
common  fish  oil  (whale,  seal,  &c.)i  suet,  and  potash,  and  has  a 
peculiar  disagreeable  odour,  a  yeUow  colour,  and  contains  many 
small  grains,  which  make  it  resemble  the  interior  of  a  fig ;  thes^ 
are  grains  of  stearic  soap,  formed  by  the  tallow. 

Common  soft  eoap,  made  from  fish  oil,  suet,  and 
potash,  is  on  no  account  to  be  used  instead  of  soap 
made  of  olive  oil  and  potash. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Antacid ;  lithontriptic ;  purgative  ;  de* 
tergent.  Soap  is  much  less  irritating  to  the  stomach  than  the  un» 
combined  alicalies,  and  it  may  accordingly  be  administered  where 
these  would  not  agree,  or  would  produce  dangerous  efiects  in 
the  requisite  quantity;  the  acid  in  the  stomach  combines  with 
the  alkali,  and  the  fatty  acid  is  set  free ;  this  is  in  time  digested, 
but  is  liable  to  cause  nausea  and  indigestion.  In  large  doses,  soap 
causes  diuresis,  and  renders  the  urine  alkaline,  and  also  acts  as 
a  purgative ;  it  increases  the  solubility  of  several  medicines,  and 
is  therefore  much  used  for  making  up  pills. 

Uses.  —  As  an  antacid  in  poisoning  by  the  mineral  CLcids,  The 
quantity  of  alkali  required  to  neutralise  the  acid  would  itself 
cause  dangerous  efiects,  if  administered  uncombined.  In  cases 
of  stone,  in  which  the  urine  is  y&tj  acid,  it  is  sometimes  given 
with  advantage.  It  forms  a  purgative  ingredient  in  the  colo- 
cynth  enema.  In  the  constipation  of  infants  and  young  children, 
in  whom  it  is  generally  desirable  to  avoid  giving  purgatives,  a 
small  cone  of  hard  soap  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  is  frequently 
introduced  as  a  suppository,  half  an  inch  or  an  incn,  into  the  anus, 
and  retained  there  until  the  bowels  are  moved ;  this  generally  soon 
happens,  as  the  constipation  is  freauently  the  result  of  indolence 
in  the  child,  and  the  irritation  of  tlie  suppository  quickly  induces 
efibrts  to  expel  it,  which  at  the  same  time  empty  the  bowels.  As 
a  detei^ent,  soil  soap  is  frequently  employed  to  cleanse  and  soflen 
the  scalp  in  ring^ioorm  and  some  other  cutaneous  diseases :  there 
are  some  skins  in  which  the  application  of  soap  causes  great  irrita- 
tion and  increased  formation  of  scurf.  Hai'd  soap  is  extensively 
used  to  give  form,  consistence,  and  solubility  to  pills,  and  was  used 
almost  exclusively  for  this  purpose  in  the  old  rharmacopoeia.    In 
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the  present  one,  however,  soft  soap  is  generally  subatitutedf  in 
order  that  the  mass  may  be  softer  than  was  formerly  the  case ;  the 

Sill-mass  being,  in  many  instances,  so  hard  as  scarcely  to  admit  of 
ivision  into  pills.  Soil  soap  enters  into  some  ointments  and 
liniments,  and  when  spread  as  a  plaster,  is  a  popular  application  to 
promote  the  suppuration  of  boils. 

Dose, — As  an  antidote  to  poisoning  by  the  mineral  acids,  half  a 
pint,  or  a  pint  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution.  For  other  pur- 
poses, the  usual  dose  is  from  gr.  y  to  58S. 

ADEPS  (AXUNGE,  E,). 
Lakd. 

Lard  is  the  fat  from  the  loins  of  the  pig,  which  is  melted  and 
strained  through  a  cloth,  in  order  to  separate  the  cellular  membrane 
in  which  it  is  enveloped.  It  is  soft  at  common  temperatures,  and 
melts  at  from  78**  Y.  to  87**  F.  It  should  be  nearly  free  from 
smell,  but  it  soon  acquires  an  unpleasant  odour  and  acid  proper- 
ties if  exposed  to  the  air,  or  kept  too  warm ;  it  is  then  said  to  be 
rancid.  In  order  to  prevent  this  change,  salt  is  frequently  added 
to  the  fresh  lard ;  but  this  spoils  it  for  medicinal  use,  and  makes  it 
irritating  when  applied  to  the  skin. 

Composition,  — Fresh  lard  consists  of 

Stearine  and  margarine,  38'felaine  or  oleine,  62=100. 

It  is  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  elaine  that  it  is  so  soil, 
and  liable  to  become  rancid. 

Uses,  —  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  formation  of  ointments, 
and  is  sometimes  substituted  for  spermaceti  ointment,  in  order  to 
save  expense ;  but  it  is  liable  to  produce  considerable  irritation 
when  applied  to  a  blistered  surface.  The  salt  which  is  mixed  with 
it  may  be  removed  to  a  considerable  degree  by  washing  in  cold 
water ;  and  this  plan  should  always  be  adopted,  if  there  is  any 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  lard  is  not  fresh,  and  we  wish  to  avoid 
causing  irritation. 

GLYCERINA,  D. 

Gltcerinb. 

This  substance  is  obtained  from  oil  during  the  process  of  making 
soap,  as  is  explained  above.  (See  Sapones,  Process  of  sapomfica" 
tion^  p.  677.)  It  may  be  conveniently  obtained  for  medicinal  uses 
by  boiling  olive  oil  with  litharge  (oxide  of  lead)  and  water ;  the 
lead  combines  with  the  stearic  and  margaric  acids,  and  forms  a 
lead  soap,  and  the  glycerine  previously  combined  with  these  acids, 
remains  fluid,  dissolved  in  the  water;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
then  to  be  passed  through  the  solution,  which  separates  any  small 
quantity  ot  lead  that  may  have  been  dissolved,  and  this  being 
removed  by  filtration,  the  watery  solution  of  glycerine  is  to  be 
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cnraporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  until  it  acquires  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*26  (D!)^ 
or  1*27.  It  is,  however,  generally  made  by  evaporating  the  glyce- 
rine obtained  from  soap  works,  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Properties,  —  Glycerine,  as  thus  obtained,  is  a  slightly  yellow, 
intensely  sweet,  scentless  syrup,  which  is  incapable  of  crystallising 
or  becoming  solid,  is  debquescent,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and 
spirit. 

Medicinal  properties  and  nses.  —  Glycerine  is  a  soothing  appli- 
cation to  surfaces  abraded  by  scalds  or  otber  causes ;  to  chapped 
lips  and  nipples;  and  to  the  skin,  when  irritable  and  inflamed  from 
cutaneous  eruptionsi,  such  as  psoriasis,  eczema,  and  impetigo,  in 
which  it  produces  jpreat  relief,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  become  dry 
and  harsh ;  but,  owing  to  its  deliquescent  property,  remains  moist 
and  soft.  It  is,  however,  in  the  treatment  of  dea/ness  from 
rigidity  of  the  membrana  tympani,  or  from  a  deficient  secretion 
in  the  meatus  externus,  that  this  substance  has  been  chiefly  ex- 
tolled, and  many  cases  have  been  published  in  which  it  has  pro- 
duced great  benefit  when  dropped  into  the  ear  and  retained 
there  by  a  little  cotton.  Several  aurists  have  sneered  at  it, 
and  said  that  it  was  no  better  than  olive  or  castor  oil,  or  even  cold 
water,  in  similar  cases.  The  reports,  however,  preponderate  in  its 
favour. 

Dose  and  application. — When  dropped  into  the  ear,  it  should  be 
used  undilutca ;  but  when  applied  to  excoriated  surfaces,  it  may 
be  made  up  with  rose  water,  or  used  alone,  being  smeared  on  like 
an  ointment.    It  is  never  used  internally. 

AMYGDALA  OLEUM,  L. 
Almond  Oil. 

Process,  —  Almond  oil  is  obtained  by  submitting  either  sweet 
or  bitter  almonds  to  pressure ;  the  latter  are  generally  preferred, 
as  they  are  cheaper,  and  yield  more  oil. 

Composition,  —  Margarine  and  oleine.  The  quantity  of  marga- 
rine is  small. 

Medicinal  properties. — Demulcent;  emollient;  and  laxative. 

Uses.  —  It  may  be  used  instead  of  olive  oil  in  liniments,  &c.  It 
IS  sometimes  employed,  when  mixed  with  confection  of  dog  rose,  in 
the  form  of  linctus,  to  allay  troublesome  tickling  cough.  Mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  syrup  of  violets  or  syrup  of  roses,  it  is  an 
agreeable  laxative  for  infants. 

Dose,  —  As  a  laxative  for  infants,  f5ss  or  f  5j>  In  other  cases, 
ad  libitum, 

MORRHU^  OLEUM,  L,D. 
Cod's  Liver  Oil. 

Synonyme.    Gloom  Jecoris  Aselll 

Description.  —  This  oil  is  procured  from  the  liver  of  the  Gadus 
jnorrhua  or  Ascllus  mnjor,  the  common  cod-fish,  and  severajl 
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lAled  species.  It  is  obtained  either  bj  exposing  the  livers  to  the 
Bun*8  heat  until  they  begin  to  rot,  and  catching  the  oil  as  it  runs 
out,  or  by  heating  them  to  a  point  short  of  boiling  in  an  iron  pot, 
and  straining  the  oil  from  the  tissue  of  the  organ.  As  first  obtained 
hy  either  of  these  processes,  the  oil  has  a  dark  yellowish- brown 
colour,  and  an  offensive  odour  and  taste ;  but  it  is  now  purified 
with  care,  and  is  brought  into  the  market  almost  free  from  colour, 
taste,  or  smell.  It  has  still,  however,  a  slight  sickly  flavour.  It 
does  not  appear  as  if  the  medicinal  properties  were  affected  by 
the  purification,  as  both  the  rank  and  the  refined  oils  produce 
equally  satisfactory  results.  The  palate  soon  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  flavour,  and,  though  at  first  the  oil  frequently  occasions 
nausea,  and  even  vomiting,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  patients  in  a 
few  days  to  prefer  the  coarser  flavoured  to  the  refined  oil. 
.  Aduiteratiojis, — The  extensive  demand  for  this  oil  at  present 
has  probably  lead  to  adulteration ;  but  up  to  the  present  day  no 
satisfactory  test  has  been  discovered  for  ascertaining  its  purity. 
It  is  doubtful  how  far  admixture  with  the  oil  from  the  livers  of 
other  fishes  allied  to  the  cod  can  be  considered  injurious,  as  we  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  medicinal  effects  to  be 
certain  that  they  may  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  cod. 

Composition, — The  ordinary  constituents  of  oils  in  general  have 
been  found  in  this  oil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  is  always  present, 
but  little  in  its  chemical  constitution  has  yet  been  discovered 
which  explains  its  characteri:;tic  medicinal  effects.  The  other  prin- 
cipal ingredients,  as  discovered  by  Dr.  Jongh,  are  the  following  :  — 

Fellinic  and  cholic  acids  (constituents  of  bile),  about  \  per  cent 
Bilifulvin,  bilifellinic  acid  -  -  '      I        »i 

Gaduin  (a  peculiar  principle),  amount  not  determined. 
Iodides  (and  a  trace  of  bromides)  -  '     -A)        *« 

Phosphorus  (free),  a  trace  -  -  ■    lio       ft 

Winckler  has  discovered  that  glycyl  (C*  H*),  the  ordinary  basis 
of  oils  or  fats,  is  replaced  in  cod- liver  oil  by  propyl  (C®  H^),  and 
that  when  saponified  by  oxide  of  lead,  propylic  acid  is  obtained 
instead  of  glycerine.  From  whale-oil  soap  (also  an  animal  product) 
he  has  obtained  propylamin  by  distillation  with  quick  lime  and 
muriate  of  ammonia.* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between 
(at  any  rate  these  two)  animal  oils  and  vegetable  ones,  independent 
of  the  constituents  of  bile,  which  are  present  in  cod-liver  oil  in  the 
above-mentioned  small  proportions — a  diff*erence  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effects  produced  by  the  former 
class  of  bodies  generally,  and  cod-liver  oil  especially. 

Chemical  properties, — The  most  prominent  and  characteristic 
property  is  tne  deep  violet  or  brown  tint  which  is  produced  when 
strong  sulphuric  acid  is  dropped  into  cod-liver  oil.  It  appears 
almost  certain  that  this  effect  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  acid 
upon  the  cholic  acid  and  other  constituents  of  the  bile,  and  not  to 

*  Ass.  Med.  Jour.  Oct.  1853,  p.  945. 
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the  iodine  which  is  contained  in  the  oil;  and  it  is  sufficient  io 
show  that  the  oil  has  been  obtained  from  the  liver,  but  not  that  it 
is  unadulterated  with  oil  obtained  from  other  sources.* 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Cod -liver  oil,  when  first  taken,  often 
produces  nausea  and  even  vomiting,  but  in  a  few  days  both  palate 
and  stomach  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  is  retamed  with  ease ; 
in  many  cases,  it  even  becomes  positively  grateful  to  the  palate. 
It  is  established  beyond  doubt,  that  it  has  a  remarkable  effect  in 
abating  the  cough  and  hectic  symptoms  in  phthysis,  diminishing 
the  expectoration,  and  restoring  the  appetite  and  flesh ;  and,  in 
many  cases,  it  is  certainly  proved  that  an  actual  recovery  fi*om  an 
attack  of  this  disease  has  been  effected. 

In  using  this  expression,  it  is  meant  that,  one  or  more  pulmo« 
nary  tubercular  abscesses  having  formed,  and  produced  their  usual 
symptoms  of  hectic,  sweating,  cough,  expectoration,  and  wasting, 
with  tlie  physical  signs  of  dmness,  crepitation,  garguillement,  and 
pectoriloquy,  all  these  symptoms  have  disappeared,  and  the  patient 
has  been  restored  to  a  state  of  good  health ;  which  has  sometimet 
continued  for  years ;  and  when  the  lungs  have  been  examined  at 
a  subsequent  period,  after  death,  empty  and  cicatrised  cavities 
have  been  found,  leaving  no  reasonable  doubt  of  their  being  the 
remains  of  abscesses  which  have  healed.  The  patients  are  not 
secured  against  a  return  of  the  disease,  which  may  cause  new 
abscesses,  from  which  they  may  die;  but,  from  the  first  occur* 
rence  of  tubercular  abscesses,  they  appear  indisputably  to  have 
recovered. 

In  other  cases,  in  which,  without  the  presence  of  tubercle,  the 
strength  has  diminished,  the  appetite  fallen  off,  and  the  flesh 
wasted  away  without  any  definable  cause,  the  oil  has  produced  a 
perfect  restoration  to  health  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
patient  has  become  fat  and  vigorous. 

Its  good  effects  in  chronic  rheumatism  have  lon^  been  known, 
but,  until  very  recently,  have  been  chiefly  obtained  oy  the  class  of 
out- door  hospital  patients  in  this  country,  and  by  the  fishermen 
and  natives  of  Newfoundland  and  Shetland,  &c.,  wno  have  used  it 
as  a  domestic  remedy  against  this  troublesome  disorder.  Sir 
Arnold  Knight's  prescription  book  for  out-patients  at  the  Shef- 
field Infirmary,  shows  how  extensive  was  its  reputation,  above 
twenty  years  since,  in  that  town,  amongst  that  class  of  people. 

The  modus  operandi  of  cod-liver  oil  nas  been  discussed  at  con* 
sjderable  length  by  Dr.  T.  Thompson  (on  Pidmonary  Consump- 
tion, 1854),  whose  conclusions  I  have  here  condensed. 

**  Phthisis  and  rheumatism,  the  two  diseases  most  benefited  by 
cod-liver  oil,  agree  in  the  remarkable  deficiency  of  blood  corpuscles 
in  the  blood  (p.  80.). 

In  health — Albumen         76         -         Corpuscles  130 
Ph  thy  sis         100  -         -         -         -  78 

Rheumatism  100         -        -        -        -  74 

*  Percira,  in  Phann.  Jour.  1848>49 ;  a  highly  interesting  and  valuable 
paper. 
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^  The  blood  is  overcharged  with  albumen,  and  the  albuminous 
exudation  being  deficient  in  fat,  elementary  molecules  are  not 
formed,  so  as  to  constitute  nuclei  capable  of  development  into 
cells.  The  oil  probably  tends  to  obviate  this  defect  by  combining 
with  the  albummous  element  of  chyme,  so  as  to  form  the  healthy 
chyle  granules  which  feed  the  blood  **  (p.  72.). 

Influenced  by  these  views,  he  tried  the  oil  in  some  other  diseases 
of  an  ansBmial  character  with  encouraging  success,  viz.  Diabetes — 
(Albumen  105  —  Corpuscles  80),  and  Neuralgia  and  Sciatica 
(p.  82.). 

He  experimented  with  all  the  common  vegetable  oils  (olive, 
almond,  &c.)  as  substitutes  for  cod-liver  oil ;  but  was  "  completely 
disappointed  "  (p.  88.),  except  in  the  case  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  which  in 
several  cases  ^*  arrested  phthysis  as  decidedly  as  cod-liver  oil,  and 
was  more  economical  and  palatable"  (p.  102).  He  tried  also  neatV 
foot  oil  and  sperm  oil,  and  Quotes  numerous  authorities  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  whale  oil,  oil  trom  the  ray,  from  the  condor,  from 
scorpions  and  vipers,  from  the  tortoise  and  cow-heels,  from  which 
be  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  '*  the  other  varieties  of  fish  oil 
differ  from  that  obtained  from  the  liver  in  palatableness,  rather 
than  in  any  essential  difierence  of  virtue ;  **  that  **  neat*s-foot  oil  is 
less  strictly  similar,  and  is  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  an 
equivalent  as  a  rival  to  cod-liver  oil "  (p.  99.),  and  that  animal  oils 
generally  are  not  without  virtues,  though  not  equal  to  those  of  the 
cod*s  liver ;  and  that  whilst  the  efficacy  of  this  oil  is  not  enhanced 
by  the  addition  of  ox-gall,  and,  therefore,  of  the  elements  of  bile 
(p.  89.),  it  is  sometimes  increased y<7r  a  time  by  the  addition  of  a 
minute  quantity  of  phosphorus  (p.  97.))  and  is  generally  decidedly 
augmented  by  the  employment  along  with  it  of  caustic  alkalies 

(p.  72.). 

That  when  haemoptisis  is  active,  the  oil  should  be  suspended  for 
a  time,  and  cupping  substituted ;  but  when  it  is  passive,  the  oil 
should  be  continued  (p.  75.).  That  cod-liver  oil  confines  rather 
than  relaxes  the  bowels  (p.  78.). 

Uses, —  Since  cod-liver  oil  has  become  the  fashion,  there  is 
scarcely  any  incurable  disease  in  which  it  has  not  been  prescribed^ 
or  taken  by  the  sufferers  without  a  physician*s  prescription ;  but 
the  diseases  in  which  its  utility  is  most  fully  established  are, 
phthysis^  in  almost  every  stage ;  general  marasmus^  or  simple  loss 
of  flesh ;  and  chronic  rheumatism.  I  have  found  it  give  more 
relief  than  stimulating  embrocations,  in  some  instances  when 
rubbed  upon  rheumatic  joints,  but  it  has  failed  to  province  equal 
benefit  in  other  cases.  In  general  scrofulons  debility  and  enlarged 
glands^  it  is  useful.  It  has  been  used  in  various  cutaneous  diseaseSj 
chielly  sady  ones,  but  hitherto  without  uniform  advantage.  It 
ought  not  to  be  given,  if  the  digestive  organs  are  much  disordered 
or  the  secretions  unhealthy,  until  these  have  been  restored  to  a 
better  state,  as  it  is  liable  to  increase  the  mischief  by  its  early 
nauseating  effect.  When  the  stomach  will  not  hear  the  oil,  Dr. 
Turnbull  has  found  that  the  administration  of  tar  water  for  a  few 
days,  frequently  rectifies  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  digestive 


«rgn^  aad  «m1>1m  lbs  itawinh  to  retain  It  onerwai^j.     (See  Tu 
WATn,p.S30.) 

J}ott  nd  admimabraiiam. — In  general,  fXj  or  f^j  U  «a  much  m 
Oa  itoniMlt  will  bear  at  fint;  but,  in  ihe  oauree  of  a  few  dajs, 
f3«  to  fjj,  twice  or  tbne  tiroes  a  tlnv,  is  easily  retained.  Haaj 
pattenti  prefer  taking  it  wunix'.-il,  whilst  oUiers  take  it  flosting 
npoD  water,  tpirit  and  water,  or  milk.  TLe  general  dose  is  fjn, 
toree  or  four  timet  a  daj,  whid  inu!>t  be  persevered  in  fin-  Mnac 
weeks  before  iti  fall  benefit  it  produceil. 

It  hat  beoi  ttatcd  to  me  b^  u  i1i$[>cnsiog  dru^cist  of  carefiil 
ebaerring  babiti,  that  when  paticuLn,  without  meJic^  advice,  hiTO 
taken  ood-liTer  oU  for  monthi  (nguihcr.  icilhgul  ani/  iWmaiuhoit, 
tber  beoome  at  dependent  npon  it  as  t  dram  drinker  doet  upon  lui 
aimn±Tj  ttimnlant ;  and  that  ahbotizb  tlier  improve  essentially  in 
deA  aM  general  health  for  a  tiuio,  iLey  fiill  off  aj^rwanl*  with  tn 
MCtferated  d^ree  of  n^nditj.  ile,  tlicrrifurc  sironglr  nr^ed 
WMD  all  hit  etulomeis  taking  tho  oil  on  Ibeir  own  resgioiuibiliiy, 
that  they  ibould  eeate  taking  it  fur  two  or  three  weeks,  alter 
having  nted  it  for  a  eonpla  oT  inonlhs,  and  then  begin  again, 
initeaa  of  taking  it  iinintemi{K<-clly.  It  i$  icldom  that  tnedical 
men  order  it*  emplojment  fi»-  mini;  iiiootlis  without  intornii!>iion, 
and  I  have  been  oompletel;  ntifiiceesslul  in  obtaining  any  con- 
firmation of  thit  statement  on  tliat  acconnt:  hot  the  obaarvstion 
it  worth  bearing  in  fuind,  at  it  m«j  postibly  be  tms.  It  would 
teach  the  importance  of  intermitting  iti  use  occauonallj  during  a 
long  course  of  it. 

"I  have  teldom  found  any  advantage  from  exceeding  the  dote 
•f  3st  three  timet  a  daj  "  {Ur.  T.  Tliompto%,  p.  71.). 

OLIV^  OLEUM. 

OuvB  Oil. 

OLEA  EDROP.EA.  (Diandria  Monogynia;  Oleacete). 

Proeeu. —  Olive  oil  ia  obtained  b;  cruEhing  the  ripe  fruit  of  the 
olive  tree,  when  the  oil  either  runs  out  or  may  be  separated  from 
the  bruised  mast  bj  simple  pressure.  The  sooner  the  fruit  is 
crushed  after  being  gathered,  the  purer  is  the  oil;  but  if  allowed 
to  remain  in  heans,  until  some  degree  of  fermentation  commenoea, 
the  qutntitj  yielded  is  larger,  though  it  is  not  nearly  to  fine, 

ComjtoMitioit. —  Mar^ariiit  and  Mtine.  The  proportion  of  mar- 
garine IS  greater  than  m  almond  oil. 

Kan'eft'M.— SeveraL  Florence  oil  is  the  best,  and  Spanish  tut 
the  worst. 

Adulteration. — Olive  oil  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adulterated  with 
poppy  oil,  which  maj  be  detected  bj  the  action  of  chloride  of  lime. 
If  pure  oil  is  triturated  with  one-eighth  of  chloride  of  lime,  the 
mixture  soon  begins  to  separate  into  two  distinct  layers,  and  if  left 
at  rest,  th«j  are  entirely  separated  at  the  end  ttf  four  or  fivn 
hours.    If,  however,  even  oneniighth  part  of  poppy  ml  is  present. 
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ihe  separation  scarcely  commences  under  six  liours,  and  Is  not  com^ 
pleteu  under  ei^^hteen  hours ;  with  a  still  larger  adulteration,  the 
separation  b  stUl  slower,  and  with  equal  parts,  none  at  all  can  be 
perceived.* 

By  the  same  test,  the  admixture  of  poppy  with  almond  oil  may 
be  detected. 

Medicinal  properties. —  Nutritious;  demulcent;  emoQient  and  lax» 
ative.    It  b  liable  to  become  rancid,  if  long  kept. 

Uses,  —  It  b  taken  extensively  on  the  Continent  as  an  article  of 
diet.  In  this  country  it  b  little  used  internally,  except  as  salad 
oil,  and  as  a  sauce  to  salted  fish.  It  is  sometimes  adminbtered 
when  made  into  an  emulsion  with  yolk  of  egg,  as  an  unirritating 
laxative,  and  as  a  demulcent  in  coushs  and  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  or  urinary  organs ;  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  lax« 
ative  enemata,  and  nas  been  employed  as  an  anthelmintic.  It 
was,  at  one  time,  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  against  the  injurious 
effects  of  arsenical  vapour  evolved  in  smelting  copper;  but  is 
not  much  relied  on  at  present.  It  enters  into  the  composition 
of  many  liniments,  plasters,  and  ointments. 

Dose. —  As  a  laxative  or  anthelmintic,  f  ^  to  f  Jij* 

RICINI  OLEUM. 
Castob  Oii«. 

mCINUS  COMMUNIS  (MonoeciaMonadelphia;Euphorbiacee); 

Description,  —  Castor  seeds  are  about  the  size  of  French  kidney 
beans,  which  they  strongly  resemble;  they  differ,  however,  in 
having  the  hilum  at  one  md,  whilst  in  the  bean  it  is  in  the  middle 
of  one  side.  The  seed  coat  b  elegantly  mottled  with  brown  and 
white  streaks,  which  occasion  a  similarity  in  appearance  to  the 
^  ticks  **  infesting  dogs  and  sheep,  from  which  it  takes  its  name 
(ricinusy  a  tick).  The  leaves  are  deeply  divided  into  five  or  six 
diverging  lobes,  resembling  the  hand  and  fingers;  from  which 
circumstance  the  plant  takes  one  of  its  names,  **  palma  Chrbti." 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  cherry ;  is  green,  and 
covered  ujith  green  spines.  The  seeds  consbt  of  an  external  husk 
or  testa,  and  an  internal  white  nucleus. 

Process  for  obtaining  the  oU,  —  The  husks  are  first  separated, 
and  the  seeds  are  then  crushed  and  submitted  to  pressure,  under 
which  the  oil  runs  out,  mixed  with  mucilage  and  albumen;  it 
is  then  put  into  vessels  surrounded  by  water,  heated  to  212^. 
By  this  means,  the  mucilage  and  albumen  are  coagulated,  and  are 
separated  by  straining  the  oil  through  flannel  ba^.  This  is  the 
method  adopted  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  the  ou  which  is  very 
pure  b  sold  as  **cold  drawn  castor  oil.**  In  the  West  Indies, 
the  seeds  are  first  heated,  to  make  the  oil  more  liquid  and  easily 
separable  when  they  are  crushed.     It  b  purified  by  heating  it  in 

♦  Upowitz,  Chcm'st,  vol.i.  p.  253. 
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contact  with  water,  which  dissolves  or  coagulates  all  the  impuri- 
ties ;  and  the  oil  is  separated,  as  before,  bj  filtration.  American 
castor  oil  is  verj  pure,  and,  Pereira  says,  is  not  so  nauseous  as  East 
Indian,  but  is  liable  to  become  solid  in  cold  weather. 

Composition. — Ricinine ;  elmodine ;  and  mar^aritine.  The  seeds 
contain  also  a  small  quantity  of  a  volatile  acrid  principle. 

ChartKten, —  Castor  oil  is  thick,  transparent,  pale  yellow,  having 
a  nauseous  taste,  and  a  slightly  nauseous  odour.  It  is  entirely 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  in  which  respect  it  is  strikingly  different  from 
fixed  oils  generally.  This  is  used  as  a  test  against  adulteration 
with  any  other  fixed  oil,  such  as  olive  oil.  If  it  is  not  entirely 
dissolved  by  its  own  weight  of  alcohol,  there  is  some  adulteration 
present.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  adulterated,  as  its  wholesale  price 
IS  cheaper  than  that  of  any  oil  which  could  be  conveniently  used. 

Meaicinal  properties.  —  Purgative.  The  seeds  also  are  purga- 
tive, when  eaten ;  but  they  sometimes  produce  violent  gastro-enteric 
mfiammation.  Twentv  seeds  are  reported  to  have  caused  death  in 
a  girl  eighteen  years  old.*  Several  patients  came  under  my  care 
with  violent  vomitins  and  pur^jing  from  having  eaten  these  seeds; 
and  one  of  them,  a  girl  about  eighteen  years  old,  was  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  danger  for  two  days,  after  having  eaten,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn  from  herself, "  about  half  a  dozen."  She  eventually  reco- 
vered ;  but  for  days  she  had  to  be  supported  by  nutrient  clysters, 
the  stomach  instantly  rejecting  everything  that  was  swallowed. 

The  leaves  of  the  castor  oil  plant  are  employed  in  the  Cape  de 
Terd  Islands,  under  the  name  of  Bofareira,  to  promote  the 
secretion  of  milk  when  it  is  slow  in  appearing  aAer  aelivery,  and 
even  in  women  who  have  not  suckled  for  ycarSy  nor  even  given  birth  to 
children ;  and  a  number  of  cases  are  reported  which  seem  to  place 
this  remarkable  property  beyond  doubt.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  leaves,  one  with  light  green  leaf  stulks,  the  other  with  reddish 
ones;  and  these  last  are  carefully  avoided  as  beins  violentlv  irritant. 
A  handful  of  the  first  variety  (called  white  bofareira)  is  boded  in  six 
or  eight  pints  of  water,  and  the  breasts  are  fomented  with  the  decoc- 
tion thus  obtained,  and  some  of  the  boiled  leaves  are  afterwards 
laid  upon  them  and  retained  until  all  moisture  has  disappeared. 
This  plan  is  repeated  several  times  a  dav  for  three  days,  unless  the 
milk  appears.  If  there  is  none  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  treatment 
is  abandoned  as  inefiicacious ;  well-developed  breasts  are  most 
easilv  affected  —  small  shrivelled  ones  are  less  under  its  influence ; 
but  m  these  cases  the  leaves  frequently  act  as  an  emmenagogue^  and 
sometimes  even  produce  a  leucorrhceal  discharge.f  Exposure  to 
cold  or  wet  feet  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Dr.  Taylor  Smith 
tested  the  effects  of  castor  leaves  obtained  from  the  Ch^sea,  Kew, 
and  Regent*s  Park  gardens,  and  found  their  infiuence  upon  the 
English  constitution  to  correspond  closely  with  Dr.  M.  Williams*8 

*  Med.  Gaz.  vol  xix.  p.  944. 

t  Dr.  M.  Williams,  Lancet,  Sept.  1850,  p.  294..  q.  by  Braith,  vol  xxii. 
p.  461. 
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tenort  from  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands.  In  some  cases  the  flow  of 
milk  was  copious,  m  others  the  catamenia  were  profusely  excited. 
''From  the  edSects  in  the  cases  related,  the  bofareira  promises  to  be  of 
considerable  value  as  a  direct  emmenagogue;  at  all  events  the  cases 
in  which  I  have  tried  it,  show  that  the  plant  does  not  lose  its  effi- 
cacy in  this  climate."  * 

CharacterUtic  effects, —  Very  speedy  in  its  operation,  ^nerally 
acting  in  from  two  to  four  hours;  certain;  unirritating,  and 
therefore  admissible  in  cases  of  intestinal  inflammation.  When 
used  habitually,  the  dose  may  be  gradually  diminished  rather 
than  requiring  an  increase.  In  whatever  way  introduced  into 
the  system,  it  causes  purging.  Dr.  Nimmo  states  that  it  purges, 
if  ruobed  upon  the  abdomen,  after  the  use  of  a  hot  bath.  This 
plan  might  be  worth  trying  in  a  case  accompanied  with  vomiting 
m  which  the  use  of  a  purgative  was  required.  The  oil  may  be 
frequently  recognised  in  the  evacuations. 

Utes,  —  Castor  oil  is  the  favourite  purgative  with  women  both 
before  and  immediately  after  delivery.  After  operations  on  the  pelvic 
viscera^  as  for  the  extraction  of  stone  from  the  bladder.  In  fever^ 
accompanied  with  gastro-enteric  inflammation.  In  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  bowelSy  or  of  the  urino^genital  organs.  In  diseases 
of  the  rectum^  as  piles.  In  stricture.  In  habitual  constipation.  For 
infants^  to  whom  the  nauseous  taste  is  not  always  oflensive. 

Dose  and  administration,  —  Castor  oil  is  usually  taken  floating  on 
water,  or  in  gin,  or  some  aromatic  compound.  Compound  tincture 
of  lavender  added  to  water,  furnishes  a  good  vehicle.  If  poured 
into  boiled  milk  and  stirred  up,  the  flavour  of  the  oil  is  scarcely 
perceptible. 

Dose,  —  f Jss  to  f5 j.     For  an  infant,  from  lT\.x  to  fjj. 

TIGLII  OLEUM. 

Cboton  Oil. 

Synonyme.     Oleum  Crotonis. 

CROTON  TIGLIUM  (Monoecia  Monadelphia;  Euphorbiacese). 

Description.  —  Croton  oil  seeds  are  rather  smaller  than  those  of 
the  castor  plant,  and  have  a  uniform  dirty-brown  exterior,  instead 
of  being  mottled.     The  albumen  is  yellowish  and  oily-looking. 

Preparation.  — The  husk  b  first  removed,  and  the  seeds  are  then 
crushed,  and  about  50  per  cent,  of  oil  is  obtained  on  submitting 
the  bruised  mass  to  pressure. 

Composition,  —  A  trace  of  volatile  oil ;  fixed  oil ;  crotonic  acid ; 
and  albumen ;  with  some  unimportant  constituent*). 

Characters.  —  Croton  oil,  when  pure,  has  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  is  tenacious  and  thick,  resembling  castor  oil  in  this  respect. 
It  is  sometimes  red,  from  the  seeds  having  become  musty  before 

*  Lond.  Jour,  of  Med.  Oct.  1850,  p.  951,  q.  by  Braith.  voL  xz.  p.  404. 
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the  oil  has  been  expressed.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  but^ 
is  not  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  by  which  its  adulteration  with 
castor  oil  may  be  detected.  *'  When  agitated  with  its  own  volume' 
of  pure  alcohol,  and  gently  heated,  it  separates  on  standing, 
without  having  undergone  any  apparent  diminution."  (E,)  If  its 
volume  is  diminished  when  shaken  with  alcohol,  the  presence  of 
castor  oil  is  proved  (^ChrUtison).  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Nimmo 
states  that  45  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  These  apparently 
contradictory  statements  are  both  true,  and  depend  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  alcohol  employed.  When  I  agitated  100  grains  of  cro* 
ton  oil  with  three  ounces  of  rectiOed  spirit-,  about  45  per  cent, 
was  dissolved  in  a  few  hours;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
agitated  with  merely  its  own  weight  of  spirit,  scarcely  any  was 
dissolved.  I  have  observed,  however,  that  from  3  to  5  per  cent, 
was  always  dissolved  immediately,  even  when  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  oil  was  pure,  from  its  effects,  and  the  source  from 
which  it  was  obtained. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Drastic  cathartic^  and  irritant  When 
rubbed  upon  the  skin,  croton  oil  soon  causes  a  pustular  erup- 
tion, and,  if  too  long  continued,  a  deep  slough.  When  applied  lu 
this  way,  it  sometimes  induces  purging;  but  this  effect  is  not 
constant. 

Characteristic  effects.  —  Very  violent.  Sometimes  acts  very 
quickly,  and  its  effects  are  soon  over;  produces  copious  watery 
stools ;  when  swallowed,  causes  severe  heat  in  the  throat ;  nausea, 
and  sometimes  vomiting;  much  griping,  and  borborygmus.  Its 
effects,  though  sometimes  violent,  are  not  followed  by  much  de- 

firession  (^Christison),  are  followed  by  great  depression  (Pereira), 
t  is  uncertain  in  its  operation.  One  or  two  drops  generally 
purge  severely;  but  sometimes  six,  eight,  or  ten  drops  may  be 
given  without  producing  this  effects  The  seeds  possess  the  same 
properties  as  the  oil,  but  are  even  more  acrid.  One  seed,  if  eaten, 
purges  violently.  The  pustules  which  it  produces  are  smaller  and 
more  numerous  than  those  caused  by  tartar-emetic. 

Uses.  —  In  obstinate  constipation;  either  alone  or  combined  with 
other  cathartics.  In  ccues  in  which  the  patient  is  insensible,  and  so 
cannot  or  will  not  swallow  voluntarily,  as  in  concussion  of  the 
hrain^  or  coma  from  other  causes,  or  mania,  one  or  two  drops 
may  be  placed  upon  the  tongue,  and  they  are  generally  swallowed 
wiUi  the  saliva ;  but  I  have  seen  the  mouth  extensively  ulcerated 
the  following  day  in  consequence  of  its  administration  in  this 
manner.  In  acute  hydrocephalus  of  children^  or  in  acute  inflamma^ 
Hon  of  the  brain  in  adults.  Sometimes  as  a  hydrogogue  in  dropsy. 
As  an  external  application,  it  is  rubbed  upon  the  skin,  so  as  to 
keep  up  constant  counter-irritation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  parts 
affected  with  chronic  inflammation ;  as  chronic  bronchitis^  chronic 
peritonitis f  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints^  and  chronic  gastritis  ;  m 
pleurodynia  it  sometimes  gives  relief  in  this  way.  It  is  recommended 
oy  a  writer  in  Braithwaite^s  Retrospect,  vol.  ix.  p.  248.,  to  be 
inserted  with  a  lancet,  as  in  vaccination,  into  various  parts  of  a 
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ruBvuSy  in  order  to  produce  inflammation  and  death  of  the  morbid 
structure :  six  punctures  are  the  limit  of  safety,  and  it  would  be 
safer  to  employ  a  smaller  number. 

Dose  ana  aaministration, — Aa  has  been  mentioned  aboye,  croton 
oil  may  sometimes  be  dropped  upon  the  tongue ;  but  if  the  patient 
is  conscious,  this  causes  too  much  pain  in  the  throat;  it  is  best  made 
into  pills  with  any  dry  substance,  which  are  to  be  well  covered  with 
starcn  or  liquorice  powder.  Ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  oil  added 
to  half  an  ounce  of  tartar-emetic  ointment  causes  a  milder  and 
more  speedj  effect ;  the  pustules  are  more  nimierous,  and  not  so 
large  or  pamful,  whilst  the  result  is  equally  good. 

Dose.  —  Generally,  TTl,ss  to  TT\,ij  ;  sometimes  as  much  as  TTl,iij  to 
TTl,x  are  required.  I  haye  known  TT\^xii  giyen  before  purging  was 
produced,  though  a  single  drop  of  the  same  oil  purged  another 
patient. 

Officinal  preparations, — Linimentum  Crotonis. 

SEVUM. 
(Muttok)  Subt. 

Description,  —  Mutton  suet  is  the  fat  surrounding  the  kidneys 
of  the  sheep.  It  is  prepared  by  melting  and  straining  it  through 
flannel  or  Imen. 

Composition,  —  Stearine  and  oleine,  and  a  smaU  quantity  of  mor- 
garine  and  hircin. 

Properties.  —  Nutritive^  but  difficult  of  digestion;  demulcent; 
and  emollient. 

Uses.  —  It  is  preferred  to  hog*8  lard,  in  the  formation  of  some 
ointments,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  firmness,  and  its  smaller 
liability  to  become  rancid. 
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SPIRITUS. 

SPIRITS. 

This  term  was  formerly  confined  to  those  preparations  in  which 
spirit  was  distilled  from  some  medicinal  substance ;  but  in  the  pre« 
sent  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  applied  to  those  preparations  also  in  wnich 
some  distilled  product,  such  as  a  volatile  oil,  is  dissolved  in  spirit 
without  any  subsequent  distillation.  Most  of  the  spirits  of  the  old 
Pharmacopoeia  are  retained  by  name  in  the  new  one,  but  instead  of 
being  made  from  the  herb  or  fruit,  as  formerly,  are  now  almost 
exclusively  prepared  by  simply  dissolving  the  distilled  oil  in  spirit. 
Tinctures  diner  from  spirits  in  not  being  distilled. 

ALCOHOL,  D.  E. 

This  b  now  expunged  from  the  London  Ph.  as  it  is  never  used 
medicinally.  The  following  directions  are  given  in  both  the 
Phs.  Dub.  and  £d. 

Take  of  Rectified  spirit^  one  pint. 

Fresh  burnt  lime  (powdered),  eighteen  ounces. 

Expose  the  spirit  and  lime  together  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  glass 
matrass  till  the  lime  begins  to  slake ;  withdraw  the  heat  till  the 
slakening  is  finished,  preserving  the  upper  part  of  the  matrass  cool 
with  damp  cloths ;  then  distil  seventeen  ounces  into  a  proper  re- 
frigeratory by  a  gently  increasing  heat.  Sp.  gr.  not  aoove  '795, 
D. ;  '796,  E, :  if  uie  density  is  greater  than  tnis,  the  distillation  has 
been  commenced  before  the  lime  has  been  thoroughly  slaked. 

Description  and  properties. — Alcohol  is  a  transparent  fluid,  having 
a  burning  taste,  and  a  peculiar,  not  disagreeable  odour.  It  is  very 
volatile,  and  its  evaporation  causes  sreat  cold.  When  mixed  with 
water,  the  volume  of  the  mixture  is  less  than  that  previously  occu- 
pied by  the  two  fluids,  and  considerable  heat  is  evolved.  When 
quite  me  from  water,  its  sp.  gr.  is  *796  at  60^  F.  When  its  density 
is  '820,  it  boils  at  176^  F. ;  and  it  has  never  been  frozen  by  any 
known  degree  of  cold. 

Rectified  spirit  of  sp.  gr.  *838  contains  16  per  cent,  of  water ;  and 
the  object  or  the  present  process  is  to  remove  this,  and  obtain  an- 
hydrous alcohol.  Freshly  burnt  lime  has  a  very  strong  affinity  for 
water,  and  when  added  to  rectified  spirit  it  combines  with  the 
water,  and  the  pure  alcohol  is  obtained  by  distillation. 

There  are  other  wavs  of  removing  the  water  from  rectified  spirit. 

I£  it  is  put  into  a  bladder,  and  suspended  in  the  air,  the  water 

passes  in  the  state  of  '^u.^ur  through  the  membrane,  whilst  the 

alcohol  18  retained.   In  w\»  '^vj  Xk^a  ^Wv^Vsvt  in  preparation  jars 
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is  much  stronger  than  it  was  when  first  introduced,  and  the  loss  is 
not  so  great  as  is  sometimes  imagined.  Freshly  burnt  carbonate 
of  potash  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  water,  and  may  be  substituted 
for  the  lime.  If  rectified  spirit  is  placed  under  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump  which  contains  also  some  quicklime,  it 
speedily  loses  all  its  water;  both  the  alcohol  and  the  water  rise  in 
vapour  at  first  and  fill  the  receiver ;  the  lime  absorbs  the  aqueous 
vapour,  and  the  water  continues  to  evaporate  rapidly;  but  the 
alcoholic  vapour  present  in  the  receiver,  not  being  absorbed  by  the 
lime  prevents  any  further  evaporation  of  the  spirit.  The  first  of 
these  plans  was  proposed  by  Sommering,  the  anatomist,  from  ob- 
serving the  increased  strength  of  spirit  in  old  preparations ;  and  the 
last  was  proposed  by  Graham. 

Composition  and  preparation,  —  Pure  alcohol  consists  of 

3  eqs.  hydrogen;  2  eqs.  caibon;  1  eq.  oxygen,=H'C*0;  eq.  23. 

Some  chemists  consider  its  eq.  to  be  double  this :  H®C''0* ; 
eq.  46 ;  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  this  number,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  theories  of  etherification ;  but  both  numbers  express 
the  proportions  alike,  and  it  is  chiefly  on  hypothetical  grounds  that 
the  double  eq.  is  assumed  to  be  the  true  one. 

Alcohol  is  derived  from  sugar  by  fermentation  ;  and  the  changes 
which  occur  may  be  thus  described  :  —  When  sugar  is  dissolved  in 
water,  and  vest  is  added  to  the  solution,  it  becomes  much  agitated ; 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  given  ofl*;  the  sugar  disappears ;  and  alcohol 
remains  behind,  combined  with  the  water  of  the  solution. 

c.  H.  o. 

1  eq.  sugar,  consists  of    6  6  6 

2  eqs.  alcohol                    4  6  21 
2  eqs.  carbonic  acid  gas  2  0  4  J 

Thus  the  sugar  is  entirely  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

English  spirit  is  obtained  from  barley ;  which  is  first  converted 
into  malt,  by  allowing  it  to  germinate.  Barley  contains  starch, 
but  does  not  naturally  contain  much  sugar ;  but  during  germina- 
tion, a  peculiar  principle  b  developed,  termed  '*  diastase,"  which 
possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  converting  starch  into  sugar. 
The  sugar  thus  obtuned  is  fermented,  and  the  spirit  distilled  from 
it.  All  spirit  thus  obtained  contains  a  quantity  of  volatile  oil 
termed  "  grain  oil,"  or  "  fusel  oil,"  derived  from  the  barley,  which 
communicates  a  disagreeable  flavour  to  the  spjrit ;  and  causes  it  to 
become  milky  on  the  addition  of  water.  This  oil  is  gradually 
separated,  in  rectifying  the  spirit ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that 
the  Colleges  direct  their  proof  spirit  to  be  made  by  diluting  rectified 
spirit  with  water,  instead  of  using  the  common  proof  spirit  of  trade, 
which  is  always  strongly  flavoured  with  the  oil.  Spirit  distilled 
from  wine  is  free  from  this  impurity,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  French  spirits  and  liqueurs  are  so  superior  in  flavour 
to  our  own. 

Chemical  properties, —  Spirit  combines  readily  with  water  iEL«H«t'«j 
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proportion.  It  dissolves  the  active  principles  of  manj  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  and  is  used  officinally  for  this  purpose.  It 
also  prevents  the  decomposition  of  organic  bodies,  with  which  it 
is  in  contact ;  and  is  therefore  employed  in  putting  up  anatomical 
preparations,  and  is  often  added  to  mixtures  or  vegetable  prepa- 
rations in  order  to  "  keep  "  them.  Whilst  evaporating,  it  produces 
much  cold,  and  is  therefore  used  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  an  in- 
flamed part ;  and  from  having  never  yet  been  frozen,  it  is  employed 
in  making  thermometers  for  measuring  very  low  temperatures. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Alcohol  is  the  basis  of  all  spirituous  and 
vinous  liquors,  which  all  a^rec  in  producing  certain  general  effects, 
though  there  are  many  differences  amongst  them,  which  will  be 
noticed  hereafter. 

Alcohol  excites  the  system  generally  ;  quickens  the  circulation  ; 
increases  the  heat  of  the  body ;  promotes  the  nervous  energy,  and 
gives  brilliancy  and  rapidity  to  thought  and  expression.  It  causes 
thirst,  increased  secretion  of  urine,  and  at  length  sleep.  If  its  use 
is  long  continued,  it  induces  various  diseases  and  minor  bad  conse- 
quences :  the  red  nose  of  the  habitual  drinker  is  well  known ; 
and  it  very  frequently  produces  congestion  and  enlargement  of  the 
liver ;  this  is  followed  by  contraction,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
appearance  known  as  "  hobnail  liver,'*  and  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
dropsy.  Habitual  dyspepsia,  and  depression  of  spirits  and  strength, 
with  loss  of  mental  energy  except  when  under  the  influence  of  its 
excitement,  are  also  daily  consequences  of  habitual  indulgence. 
To  this  list  may  be  added  gout,  though  this  results  from  wine 
rather  than  from  spirit  drinking.  When  an  habitual  drinker,  even 
if  not  a  drunkard,  is  deprived  of  his  accustomed  stimulus,  his 
nervous  system  becomes  extremely  irritable  and  feeble,  and  he  is 
attacked  with  delirium  tremens. 

If  taken  in  excessive  quantity  at  one  time,  intoxication  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  important  to  distinguish  this  state  from  some  others, 
much  more  serious,  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken. 

Diagnosis  between  drunkenness^  poisoning  by  opium^  apoplexy^ 
and  simple  concussion  of  the  brain.     (See  Tinctuba  Opii.) 

Pecidiarities  of  the  effects  of  different  common  spirits. 

Brandy  quickly  causes  intoxication  of  a  heavy  character,  from 
which  the  person  does  not  recover  for  many  hours.  It  frequently 
leaves  headache  and  disordered  digestion,  with  loss  of  appetite  for 
t<ome  days.  If  not  taken  so  as  to  cause  intoxication,  it  suppresses 
the  secretions  generally,  occasioning  constipation,  scanty  urine, 
loaded  tongue,  and  thirst.  Its  habitual  use  is  more  liable  than  that 
of  any  other  spirit  to  cause  delirium  tremens,  and  there  is  no  other 
spirit  which  produces  such  permanently  bad  effects  upon  the  system. 

Rum  readily  causes  'intoxication,  the  effects  of  wnich  are  nearly 
as  permanent  as  those  of  brandy.  It  does  not  check  the  secretions 
nearly  so  much  as  that  spirit ;  and  sailors  have  the  opinion  that  it 
is  somewhat  expectorant,  —  that  **  it  clears  the  chest  and  improves 
the  wind.'*     A  debauch  of  two  or  three  days  upon  this  spirit  is 
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frequentljr  followed  by  an  attack  of  the  "horrors,"  which  is  a 
modification  of  delirium  tremens,  that  seldom  lasts  more  than 
thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  during  which  time  attempts  at 
suicide,  by  jumping  overboard  to  escape  from  the  pursuing  fiend, 
are  very  common. 

Whiskey  produces  a  more  lively  form  of  intoxication  than  the 
last  two,  and  it  does  not  continue  so  long,  and  is  very  seldom  fol- 
lowed by  headache  or  disordered  digestion.  It  used  to  be  the 
boast  of  the  Irish,  that  "  there  was  not  a  headache  in  a  hogshead  of 
whiskey."  It  rather  promotes  than  checks  the  secretions,  especially 
that  of  the  kidneys.  It  was  very  remarkable,  that  not  a  single 
case  of  delirium  tremens  fell  under  the  notice  of  Sir  II.  Marsh, 
Dr.  Graves,  or  Dr.  Stoices,  amongst  the  Irish,  at  the  time  when 
nearly  the  whole  nation  suddenly  became  tee-totalers.* 

Gin ;  Hollands.  This  contains  oil  of  juniper,  which  makes  it  diu- 
retic :  and  the  temporary  effects  from  its  use  are  slighter  than  those 
from  any  of  the  previously  described  spirits.  It  is  said  to  check  the 
growth  if  taken  in  childhood ;  and  that  it  is  given  with  this  intention 
to  pug  dogs  whilst  puppies,  to  keep  them  small.  It  is  very  com- 
monly used  to  relieve  the  pain  of  menstruation.  A  white  (gin- 
drinker's)  liver  is  the  usual  consequence  of  its  habitual  employment. 

Uses.  —  Alcohol  in  its  officinal  forms  is  employed  for  making 
spirits  and  tinctures,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  vegetable 
alkaloids  and  of  some  extracts.  The  different  kinds  of  spirit  are 
in  common  use  at  the  table,  and  are  often  prescribed  medicinally 
even  in  hospitals,  in  consequence  of  a  patient*s  health  suffering, 
when  deprived  of  a  stimulus  to  which  he  may  have  been  accus- 
tomed. It  is  important  to  know  to  what  particular  kind  they  have 
been  habituated,  as  it  generally  produces  more  favourable  effects 
than  one  to  which  they  are  not  used.  In  extreme  exhaustion,  in 
fever,  and  some  other  cases,  the  mistura  vini  Gallici,  or  egg  flip, 
may  be  given.  The  use  of  gin  in  dysmenorrhcDa  has  been  men- 
tioned. Burnt  brandy  is  a  popular  remedy  for  diiirrlicca.  Spirit 
of  wine  is  often  used  externally  in  the  form  of  evaporating  lotions ; 
nnd  sometimes  is  applied  alone  to  bruises  and  sprains,  with  very 
good  effects.  It  is  not  long  since  brandy  and  salt  were  said  to 
cure  nearly  every  known  disease  ;  and  they  were  often  beneficially 
employed  as  a  stimulating  liniment  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  as 
an  evaporating  lotion  in  some  tumours  of  the  breast. 

For  obtaining  a  vapour-bath,  burning  spirit  is  Iji^hly  convenient. 
The  patient,  when  undressed,  should  sit  upon  a  chair  with  a  wooden 
bottom  and  have  one  or  two  blankets  folded  round  him,  so  as  to  be 
close  about  the  neck  and  to  come  down  to  the  ground  all  round  ;  the 
chair-scat  should  not  be  an  open  cane  one.  One  or  two  ounces  of 
spirit  should  be  put  into  a  cup  upon  the  ground  under  the  chair, 
and  then  set  on  fire;  it  burns  slowly  an<l  produces  so  much  heat 
as  to  cause  copious  perspiration,  which  maybe  prolonged,  if  neccs- 

♦  Communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Stokes,  in  conversation,  whilst  ncting 
as  his  clinical  clerk. 
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sarj,  by  burning  an  additional  quantity  of  spirit.    Cold  water  may 
be  drunk  during  the  application  of  the  heat. 

Antidotet.  — This  of  course  means  the  treatment  of  drunkenness. 
If  vomiting  has  not  occurred  it  should  be  excited  by  an  emetic  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  by  tickling  the  throat  with  a  feather.  If  ne- 
cessary, the  stomach-pump  should  be  used.  The  head  should  be 
carefully  raised  high  above  the  chest,  when  the  patient  is  laid  in 
bed,  in  order  that  he  may  run  no  risk  of  suffocation  if  he  should 
Yomit  during  his  insensibility.  It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  excite 
the  person  to  consciousness,  in  order  to  avert  impending  death, 
whicn  has  sometimes  occurred  during  the  drunken  fit ;  uiis  may 
generally  be  accomplished,  by  flagellation,  or  by  the  use  of  the 
galvanic  battery.  The  wires  being  inserted  in  two  sponges  soaked 
m  salt  and  water,  one  sponge  may  be  applied  to  the  side  of  the 
neck  above  the  clavicle,  and  the  other  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach* 

SPIRITUS  PYROACETICUS. 
Ptboacbtic  Spirit.    (Not  Off.) 

SynonymeM.    Acetone.    Naphtha  ?     Sifmb.  CH'O. 

General  remarks,  —  Under  the  general  name  of  Naphtha  or 
Medicinal  Naphtha,  a  number  of  substances  have  been  employed  in 
medicine  without  any  very  exact  or  careful  discrimination  between 
them,  and  pyroacetic  spirit  or  acetone  is  one  of  them.  It  is  probable 
that  this  want  of  exactness  is  really  of  little  consequence,  for  they  all 
consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  large  quantities  and  oxygen  in 
small  ones :  they  are  all  obtained,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood ;  they  all  possess  a  general  odour 
of  tar,  and  are  highly  inflammable  ;  and  experience  proves  that  the 
results  obtained  &om  one  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those 
obtained  from  the  others.  Pyroacetic  spirit  was  one  of  the  first  of 
these  pyrosenous  compounds  which  was  employed,  and  although  not 
officinal  it  is  introduced  in  this  place  because  it  is  still  employed  in 
medicine  with  benefit. 

Mode  of  obtaining  it  —  Pyroacetic  spirit  or  acetone  is  obtained 
by  passing  acetic  acid  through  a  tube  heated  to  low  redness,  or  by 
exposing  the  acetate  of  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  to  a  similar 
temperature.  It  is  however  best  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  acetate  of  lead  and  one  part  of  quicklime  at  a  low 
red  heat    During  this  process 

1  eq.  acetic  acid      C*  H'  C  is  converted  into 
1  eq.  acetone  C  H'  O 

1  eq.  carbonic  acid  C         O' 

C*  W  (P 

beside  a  little  water,  and  two  oilv  bodies.  This  impure  mixture 
is  then  redistilled  from  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  product  is  after- 
wards poured  upon  fresh  chloride  of  calcium  and-  lefl  for  aeveral 
days.    It  is  then  poured  off,  and  three  fourths  are  distilled.* 

♦  Brandci'ft  l&ttxiTL«\^  ^\Xi  ^,  ^.  1732. 
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Properties.  —  Acetone  when  pure  is  a  colourless  limpid  fluid, 
very  inflammable,  and  having  a  penetrating  and  peculiar  odour  — 
to  many  persons  not  disagreeable.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  *792.  It  mixes 
readilj  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  may  therefore  be  easily 
combmed  with  tinctures  to  make  an  ordinary  mixture. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Pyroacetic  spirit  acts  chiefly  upon  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  but  its  odour  may  be  detected  in  the 
urine,  showing^  that  part  of  it  at  any  rate  passes  ofi"  by  the  kidneys 
unchanged.  It  abates  excessive  bronchial  secretion  and  produces 
a  more  healthy  form  of  discharge.  It  frequently  checks  the  pro- 
jfuse  sweating  and  exhaustion  of  phthysis,  and  abates  the  cough  both 
in  this  disease  and  in  chronic  oronchitis.  Its  merits  were  at  one 
time  lauded  beyond  its  deserts,  and  it  consequently  afterwards  fell 
into  more  discredit  than  it  deserved.  Both  it  ancl  pyroxylic  spirit 
(to  be  noticed  hereafler)  deserve  employment ;  and  if  not  used  indis- 
criminately, and  as  specifics  in  every  case  of  pulmonary  afiection, 
they  will  maintain  a  good  reputation  in  the  estimation  of  the 
practical  physician.  I  have  scarcely  ever  —  I  may  almost  say,  I 
have  never  —  known  them  produce  vomiting. 

Dose,  —  iT\^xv  to  lTl.xl.  It  is  seldom  that  I  find  it  necessary  to 
exceed  the  dose  of  Tl\xx  or  11^3 


SPIRITUS  PYROXILICUS,  Z>. 
Ptboxilic  Spirit.    Htdbatbd  Oxide  of  Metutle. 

Symb,  C'H'+O-f  HO. 

This  is  one  of  the  ])roducts  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood,  which  yields  about  one  per  cent,  of  a  highly  inflammable 
volatile  liquid,  to  which  the  above  name  has  been  applied.  It  is 
sometimes  also  called  naphtha.  It  is  purified  from  a  great  variety 
of  compounds  which  are  formed  along  with  it  during  the  distillation 
of  the  wootl,  by  saturating  it  with  dry  chloride  of  calcium  with 
which  it  combines ;  on  the  addition  of  water,  the  spirit  is  sepa- 
rated and  is  distilled ;  it  is  not,  however,  quite  pure,  but  is  puri- 
fied by  distilling  it  again  from  Quicklime. 

Properties,— -Li  is  a  highly  inflammable,  colourless  liquid.  Sp.  gr. 
('800  to)  '846,  D,  It  is  not  chanp^ed  by  exposure  to  the  air  and 
light.  The  odour  is  at  first  highly  disagreeable,  and  the  flavour 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  creasote.  After  a  short  time  it  ceases 
to  be  unpalatable  to  many  persons. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  ryroxilic  spirit  exerts  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  bronchial  mucous  membranes,  not  only  diminish- 
ing the  secretion  when  this  is  too  great,  as  in  the  chronic  bronchitis 
of  old  people,  but  promoting  the  expectoration  of  what  is  still 
secreted.  It  certainly  is  a  valuable  addition  to  cough  mixtures 
for  old  people,  and  its  ofiensive  flavour  is  an  advantage,  rather 
than  the  reverse,  in  those  cases  of  habitual  cough  mixture  takers, 
which  arc  met  with  at  every  dispensary  and  hospital. 
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Uses. — Chronic  bronchitis  in  old  people,  and  also  in  young  ones, 
in  whom  a  stimulant  is  not  objectionable. 
Dose,  —  1T1.V  to  Dj^xxx. 

SPIRITUS  RECTIFICATUS,  L.D.E. 
Rectified  Spirit. 

Synonyme.    Alcohol  Dilutum,  L, 

Its  sp.  gr.  18  '838,  L.  E, ;  -840,  D.  It  is  colourless, 
and  does  not  become  opaque  on  the  addition  of  water, 
nor  is  it  tinged  of  a  red  colour  on  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  This  spirit  may  be  reduced  to  the  strength 
of  proof  spirit,  by  adding  three  pints  of  distilled  water  to 
every  five  pints  at  62**, 

Ed, — Four  fluid  ounces  treated  with  I7\^xxv  of  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  exposed  to  bright  light  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  passed  through  a  filter  purified  by  weak  nitric  acid,  so  as  to 
separate  the  black  powder  which  forms,  undergo  no  further  change 
when  again  exposed  to  light  with  more  of  the  test. 

This  IS  intended  to  prove  the  absence  of  "  grain  oil." 

Composition,  —  Alcohol,  82;  water,  18. 

The  sp.  gr.  is  the  best  test  of  the  strength  of  the  spirit.  If  not 
rectified  with  sufficient  care,  a  small  portion  of  "  grain  oil "  (see 
Alcohol,  p.  691.)  is  present  in  the  spirit,  and  renders  it  milky  when 
mixed  with  water,  and  is  reddened  by  sulphuric  acid. 

SPIRITUS  FORTIOR,  D, 
Stbongeb  Spibit. 

Take  of  Rectified  spirit,  half  a  gallon. 

Fearlash  (freshly  burnt),  eight  ounces. 

The  spirit  and  pearlash  are  to  be  shaken  together  for  four  hours, 
and  the  liquid  then  separates,  on  being  left  at  rest,  into  two  layers ; 
the  lighter  of  which  is  to  be  decanted  ofiT,  and  distilled  till  seventy- 
two  ounces  have  passed  over.     Sp.  gr.  -818. 

Composition,  —  Alcohol,  90 ;  water,  10. 

SPIRITUS  TENUIOR,  L,D.E. 
Pboop  Spirit. 

Synonyms,    Alcohol  stiU  more  diluted,  L, 

X.  — Take  of  Rectified  spirit,  Ov ;  Distilled  water,  OiiL 

D,  —  Rectified  spirit,  Ovii ;  Distilled  water,  01  v. 

E,  —  Rectified  spirit,  Oii ;  Water,  OL 

Sp.  gr.  -920,  L,  D, ;  -912,  E. 
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Composition,  —  Alcohol,  49,  water,  51. 

Proof  spirit  b  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  made  by 
diluting  five  pints  of  rectified  spirit,  with  three  of  distilled  water. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  '920,  which  is  that  prescribed  by  the  Excise  as  the 
standard  for  proof  spirit.  It  contains  51  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
consists  therefore  very  nearly  of  equal  weights  of  water  and  abso- 
lute alcohoU  The  terms  "  twenty  over  proof,*'  or  **  five  under 
proof*  are  those  employed  by  the  Excise,  and  refer  to  the  quantity 
of  water,  or  of  spirit,  at  *825,  which  would  be  required  to  bring 
the  spirit  to  the  proof  standard.  Thus,  "  twenty  over  proof**  means 
that  twenty  volumes  of  water  must  be  added  to  every  hundred  of 
the  spirit  **  to  make  it  proof;  **  "  ten  under  proof,**  means  that  ten 
measures  of  spirit  at  *825  must  be  added  to  every  hundred  measures 
of  the  sample  to  raise  it  to  proof. 

spmrrus  ammonle,  jet. 

Spibit  of  Ammonia. 

This  preparation,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Ph.  L.,  is  now 
omitted :  the  following  directions  are  from  the  Ph.  Ed. 

Take  of  Rectified  spirit,  two  pints. 

Fresh-burnt  lime,  twelve  ounces. 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  in  very  fine  powder,  eight  ounces. 

Water,  six  fluid  ounces  and  a  half. 

Let  the  lime  be  slaked  with  the  water,  and  let  the  vessel  be 
covered  till  the  powder  is  cold ;  mix  it  quickly  and  thoroughly 
with  the  muriate  of  ammonia  in  a  mortar,  and  transfer  the  mixture 
at  once  into  a  glass  retort ;  adapt  to  the  retort  a  tube  which  passes 
nearly  to  the  lM>ttom  of  a  bottle  containing  the  rectified  spirit ;  heat 
the  retort  in  a  sand-bath  gradually,  as  long  as  any  thing  passes 
over,  preserving  the  bottle  cool.  The  bottle  should  be  large  enough 
to  contain  one  half  more  than  the  spirit  used. 

Process.  —  In  this  case,  the  lime  decomposes  the  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  combines  with  the  muriatic  acid,  whilst  the  ammonia 
is  driven  ofi*  as  gas,  and  is  dissolved  by  the  spirit. 

Materials.  Resiiltf. 

TIC    .  .      e      —     •      r Ammonia Ammonia/. 

Munate  of  anunonia  [  ^^^^^  ^j^  _^^ 

Lime '      •  Muriate  of  lime. 

Properties,  —  This  is  more  pungent  than  the  old  spirit  of  am- 
monia of  the  Ph.  L.,  as  it  is  a  solution  of  pure  ammonia,  whilst 
the  former  one  was  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Uses. — It  is  only  used  for  making  the  Spt.  Am.  Arom.  and  Spt. 
Am.  Foetid,  of  the  Ph.  Ed. 
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SPIRITUS  AMMONIiE  AROMATICUS,  L.D.E. 
Aromatic  Spibit  of  Aj£monia. 

Synojiyme,    Spirit  of  Sal  Volatile. 

Take  of  Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia^  six  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  ten  ounces. 

Cinnamon,  bruised, 

Cloves,  bruised,  each  two  drachms  and  a  half. 

Lemon  peel,  five  ounces. 

Bectified  spirit. 

Water,  each,  four  pints. 
Mix  them,  and  let  six  pints  distiL     Sp.  gr.  *918. 

2>.  Rectified  spirit,  Oiij ;  Stronger  solution  of  ammonia,  fXy\  ; 
Oil  of  lemon,  f  Jss ;  Oil  of  nutmeg,  f  5ij ;  Oil  of  cinnamon,  JXss. 
Dissolve  the  oils  in  the  spirit,  and  add  the  solution  of  ammonia ; 
mix  with  agitation,  and  filter.     Sp.gr.  *852. 

E,  Spirit  of  ammonia,  f  Jviii ;  Oil  of  lemon  peel,  f  Jj  ;  Oil  of 
rosemary,  f  5jss.    Dissolve  the  oils  in  the  spirit  by  agitation. 

Remarks,  —  The  quantity  of  the  materials  now  ordered  for 
making  the  ammoniacal  ingredient  in  this  spirit  is  one  fourth  greater 
than  it  was  in  the  last  Pharmacopoeia. 

All  the  Colleges  differ  in  the  aromatic  ingredients  with  which 
they  flavour  this  preparation;  and  the  taste  of  a  mixture  dis- 
pensed from  the  same  prescription  here  or  in  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land, will  therefore  vary.  The  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  spirits 
are  also  more  pungent  than  the  London  one,  in  consequence  of 
pure  ammonia  oeing  employed  in  them,  whilst  the  carbonate  is 
present  in  that  of  London. 

Process, — When  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
potash  are  heated  together,  both  are  decomposed;  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  carbonate  combines  with  the  ammonia  and  forms 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  distilled;  the  chlorine  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  combines  with  the  potassium  of  the  potash  and 
forms  chloride  of  potassium,  which  remains  in  the  retort;  and 
the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  and  oxygen  of  the  potash  combine  and 
form  water. 

Materiftlf.  Results. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  / . 
Water/. 


Hydrochlorate  r^™™5°^ 

^ofammonial  (Hydrogen- 


Carbonate  of  /9?^i^' ^^^'' 
*^  L  I  Potassium ^^^  Chloride  of  potassium. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — This  preparation  resembles  the 
last^  but  is  rendered  more  agreeable  by  the  aromatics.  It  becomes 
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milky  on  the  addition  of  water.    It  is  a  useful  and  favourite 
stimulant  and  antispasmodic  in  hysteria  and  in  common  fainHngs, 
Dose, —  D\^xxz  to  f5j. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONITE  FCETIDUS,  L.D.B. 
F(£TiD  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of  Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia^  ten  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  potash^  sixteen  ounces. 

Rectified  spirit. 

Water,  each,  three  pints. 

Assafoetida,  five  ounces. 
Mix  them;   then  with  a  slow  fire  let  three  pints 
distil.     Sp.gr.  -861. 

D,  Assafoetida,  ^ss ;  Rectified  spirit,  Ojss ;  Stronger  solution  ot 
ammonia,  f  ^iij.  Break  the  assafoetida  into  small  pieces,  and 
macerate  it  m  the  spirit  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  distil  off  the 
entire  of  the  spirit,  and  mix  the  product  with  the  solution  of 
ammonia.     Sp.  gr.  '849. 

E,  Spirit  of  ammonia,  f  ^xss ;  Assafoetida,  Jss.  Break  the  assa- 
foetida into  small  fragments,  digest  it  in  the  spirit  for  twelve 
hours,  and  distil  over  fjxss^y  means  of  a  vapour-bath  heat. 

The  remarks  as  to  the  difference  between  the  different  Colleges 
and  the  process  of  making  this  spirit  which  were  made  upon  the 
Sp.  Am  Arom.,  applv  to  this  preparation  also. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Stimulant  and  antispasmodic. 
It  is  chiefly  usea  in  flatulent  colic  and  in  hysteria^  to  relieve  the 
pain.  In  this  singular  disease  its  offensive  taste  is  not  a  serious 
objection,  but  is  rather  an  advantage.  It  is  a  convenient  form  for 
the  administration  of  assafoetida  as  an  enema. 

Dose. — fjss  to  f5j.    For  an  enema  f5ii- 

SPIRITUS  ANISI,  L. 
Spirit  of  Anise. 

Take  of  Oil  of  anise,  three  fluid  drachms. 

Proof  spirit,  a  gallon. 
Dissolve  it. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  Stimulant  and  carminative  in 
flatulent  colic,  &c. 
Dose.  —  f5ss  to  5'j. 
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SPmiTUS  ARMORACI^  COMPOSITUS,  L. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Horseradish. 

Take  of  Horseradish,  sliced. 

Orange  peel,  dried,  each,  twenty  ounces. 

Nutmegs,  bruised,  five  drachms. 

Proof  spirit,  a  gallon. 

Water,  two  pints. 
Mix  them ;  then  with  a  slow  fire,  let  a  gallon  distil. 


Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant.  It  was  formerly  much  esteemed  as 
an  antiscorbutic,  but  is  now  little  used,  except  in  dropsies  accom- 
panied with  great  depression. 

Dose. — f^s  to  f  51J. 

Officinalpreparation. — Infusum  Armoraciee  compositum. 

SPmiTUS  CAMPHORS,  L. 

Spirit  of  Camphor. 
Synonyme.    Tinctura  Camphonc,  Ph.  L.  1836. 

Take  of  Camphor,  five  ounces. 

Rectified  spirit,  two  pints. 
Dissolve  it. 

Properties  and  uses. — Stimulani.  Used  chiefly  as  an  external  ap- 
plication to  bruises  and  sprdns,  in  which,  if  immediately  applied 
for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  it  produces  considerable  cold, 
removes  the  pain,  and  generally  prevents  discolouration  or  swelling. 

It  is  sometimes  a  desideratum  to  mix  this  solution  with  water  ; 
but  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  camphor  is  separated.  If,  how- 
ever, one  part  is  previously  mixed  with  four  or  five  parts  of 
rectified  spirit,  it  is  readily  dissolved  by  water  in  such  propor- 
tion that  two  drachms  of  the  camphorated  spirit  are  soluble  in 
eight  ounces  of  water,  and  the  camphor  does  not  separate,  though 
the  solution  is  not  perfectly  clear.  In  this  form  it  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  gargle  in  quinsy,  &c. 

SPIRITUS  CARUI,  L.E. 
Spirit  of  Caraway. 

Take  of  Oil  of  caraway,  two  fluid  drachms. 

Proof  spirit,  a  gallon. 
Dissolve  the  oil. 
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JS,  Caraway,  bruised,  fbsa ;  Proof  spirit,  Avii.  Macerate  for 
two  days  in  a  covered  yeasel ;  add  a  pint  and  a  Lalf  of  water,  and 
distil  off  seven  pints. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Carminative ;  stimulant. 

Dose. — f  5s8  to  f  5ij. 

SPntlTUS  CASSLffi,  E. 

Spibit  of  Cassia. 

Take  of  Cassia,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound. 
Proceed  as  for  the  Spirit  of  Caraway. 

Properties,  —  Stomachic;  stimulant.    Not  so  fine  flavoured  as 
spirit  of  cinnamon. 
Dose, — V\xx  to  f5j. 

SPIRITUS  CINNAMOMl,  L,  E. 
Spirit  of  Cinnamox. 

Take  of  Oil  of  cinnamon,  two  drachms. 

Proof  spirit,  a  ^on. 
Dissolve  the  oil. 

E.  Take  of  cinnamon,  in  coarse  powder,  fiij.  Proceed  as  for 
Spirit  of  Caraway. 

Medicinal  properties, — Stomachic  and  stimulant. 
Dose. —  Tl\xx  to  fjj. 

SPIRITUS  JUNIPERI  COMPOSITUS,  L.D,E, 
Compound  Spirit  op  Junipeb. 

Take  of  Oil  of  juniper,  one  fluid  drachm  and  a  half. 

Oil  of  caraway, 

Oil  of  fennel,  each,  twelve  minims. 

Proof  spirit,  a  gallon. 
Dissolve  the  oils. 

D,  Juniper  berries,  bruised,  tviii ;  Caraway  seed.  Fennel  seed, 
of  each,  Jj  ;  Proof  spirit,  Oiv ;  Water,  Oj.  Macerate  the  berries 
and  the  seeds  in  the  spirit  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  add  the 
water  and  distil  off*  four  pints. 

E,  Juniper  berries,  Ibj ;  Caraway  seed.  Fennel  seed,  of  each,  Jjss ; 
Proof  spirit,  Ovii ;  Water,  Oij.  Macerate  the  fruits  in  the  spirit 
fur  two  days,  add  the  water,  and  distil  off  seven  pints. 
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JUNIFERUS  COMMUNIS  (Dlcecia;  Monadelphia  Conifene). 

Description, — Juniper  berries  (fruit  or  cones)  are  small,  round, 
and  of  a  purple  or  blackish- blue  colour.  The  end  opposite  ^^^ 
the  attachment  of  the  stalk  is  marked  by  three  curved  lines  ^^^ 
meeting  in  the  centre,  which  indicate  the  three  divisions  of  ^^ 
which  Uie  fruit  consists. 

Fruits  for  which  they  may  be  mistaken,  —  The  berries  of  rhammts 
catharticus;  bay  berries;  black  pepper;  small  unripe  oranges. 
They  are  distinguished  from  all  these  by  the  triradiate  spot  at  their 
summit^  by  their  stickiness  when  broken  with  the  nail,  and  by  their 
terebinthinate  odour  and  taste. 

Composition,  —  Volatile  oil;  resin ;  vhjlx  ;  and  some  salts  of  potash 
and  lime. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Diuretic  and  stimulant  to  the  urinarj 
organs,  and  in  excesss,  producing  bloody  urine.  Their  efficacy 
depends  upon  the  volatile  oil.  The  tops  and  wood  do  not  differ 
essentially  in  composition  or  properties  from  the  fruit. 

Uses,  —  Dropsies ;  generally  combined  with  other  diuretics. 
Good  genuine  Hollands  contains  some  of  the  volatile  oil  of  juniper, 
but  the  common  gin  of  the  shops  often  consbts  chiefly  of  diluted 
oil  of  turpentine.  The  smoke  of  burnt  juniper  wood  commu- 
nicates the  peculiar  flavour  characteristic  of  genuine  German 
sausages. 

Doses, — Of  the  fruit,  Jj  or  5u»  triturated  with  sugar.  It  is 
more  conveniently  used  in  the  form  of  infusion  (^  in  Oj)  ;  dose, 
f 5ij  to  f  5iv»  twice  or  thrice  daily.  Of  the  compound  spirit,  fjj 
to  f5iTf  combined  with  other  diuretics.     Of  the  ou,  T)\^ij  to  TT\^vi. 

SPIRITUS  LAVANDULA,  E, 

Spirit  of  Lavendeb. 

Take  of  Lavender,  fresh,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Rectified  spirit,  a  gallon. 
Mix  them;  then,  with  the  heat  of  a  vapour-bath,  distil  seven  pints. 

Remarks.  —  This  is  stimulant^  and  has  an  agreeable  odour.  It 
is  not  often  used  alone. 

Officinal  preparation, —  Spiritus  Lavandulsa  compositus,  E. 

SPIRITUS  LAVANDULA  COMPOSITUS,  E. 

Compound  Spibit  of  Lavendeb. 
Synonyme,    Tinct  Lavend.  Comp.  L, 

Take  of  Spirit  of  Lavender,  two  pints. 

Spirit  of  rosemary,  twelve  fluid  ounces. 

Cinnamon,  one  ounce. 

Cloves,  two  drachms. 

Nutmeg,  half  an  ounce. 

Red  sandal  wood,  in  shavings,  three  drachma. 
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^  Let  the  whole  macerate  for  sereii  dayn,  and  then  strain  the 
liquor  through  calico. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  Identical  with  those  of  Tinct. 
Lavand.  comp.,  which  see. 
Dose. —  Hl^xxx  to  f5J. 

SPIRITUS  MENTHA  PIPERITA  L.E. 
Spirit  op  PEPPERiiiNT. 

Take  of  OH  of  peppermint,  three  fluid  drachms. 

Proof  spirit,  a  gallon. 
Dissolve. 

E,  Take  of  peppermint,  fresh,  9>jss.    Proceed  as  for  spirit  of 

caraway. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, —  StimtdanU ;  carminative. 

Dose, —  ll[xxx  to  f  5ij.    It  is  added  to  stimulant,  narcotic,  and 

purgative  draughts. 

SPIRITUS  MENTHiE  VIRIDIS,  L. 
Spibit  of  Spearmint. 

Take  of  Oil  of  spearmint,  three  fluid  drachms. 

Proof  spirit,  a  gallon. 
Dissolve. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. —  Similar  to  the  spirit  of  pepper- 
mint, but  not  so  powerful  or  agreeable. 
Dose, —  H|,xxx  to  f  5y. 

SPIRITUS  MYRISTIC^  L.  E. 

Spirit  op  Nutmeg. 

Take  of  Nutmegs,  bruised,  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

Proof  spirit,  a  gallon. 

Water,  a  pint. 
Mix  them ;  then,  with  a  slow  fire,  let  a  gallon  distiL 

Dose. —  n|,xxx  to  f  3j. 

MYRISTICA  MOSCHATA  (DioeciaMonadelphia;  M3rri8tacee> 

Description. — Nutmegs  are  brown  externally,  and  are  marked 
by  grooves,  which  run  in  irregular  directions.  These  are  caused 
by  the  firm  adhesion  of  its  ariUus,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  mace. 
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Maet  ia  not  officinal,  and  ii  otJ]'  used  u  a 
Muoniiig  to  food.  It  is  bright  scarlet  when 
fretb,  but  becomes  jellow  when  dried ;  and  it 
is  alwajB  of  this  colour  as  seen  in  the  shops. 

ComposiHim,  —  NutmMs  contein  a  voUUUe 
oil  and  also  a  fixed  toUd  ail,  which  is  ob- 
tuned  bj  cruehing  them  in  a  mill,  afler  being 
heated.  The  volatile  oil,  when  kept,  deposits 
crjBtaU  of  atearoptene. 

Hfedicinal  propertiet. —  Aromatic  j  stimtdani ; 


CharacterisHc  propertiei —  In  large  data  it  is  nareotie,  and  it 
produces  eorutipalion.     The  fixed  oil  is  mbefacienl. 

U*e». —  As  an  agreeable  addition  to  purgatives  or  other  medU 
cines,  simply  on  account  of  its  Savour.  It  maj  sometimea  be  sub- 
stituted for  opium  in  diarrhiea.  It  should  be  avoided  when  tlier« 
is  nnj  tendency  to  apoplexj  or  determination  of  blood  to  the  bead. 

Bote. —  Of  the  powdered  nutmeg,  gr.  x  to  3j ;  of  the  -volatile 
oil,  Tl^ij  to  il\v ;  of  the  spirit,  TT).xxx  to  f  5ij.  The  fixed  expreased 
oil  is  oulj  used  as  an  external  stimulant. 

MYRISTIC^  (ADEPS.  E.)  OLEUM  EXPBESSUM. 

EXFBBSSBD   Olli   OF  NuTMEGS. 

Concrete  expressed  oil  of  nutmegs  is  a  firm  solid,  of  an  orange 
colour  and  fragrant  odour,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Fropertiet. —  Rubefacient;  very  seldom  used. 

SPIEITOS  PIMENTO,,  L.E. 
Spirit  of  Pime»ta. 
Take  of  Oil  of  pimentOi  two  fluid  drachma. 

Proof  epirit,  a  gallon. 
Dissolve. 

E.  Take  of  Pimento,  bruised,  Bias.  Proceed  as  for  the  spirit  of 
caraway. 

EUGENIA  (_Myrtta)  PIMENTA  (Icosandria  Monogynia  ; 
Myrtacesc). 

DeteripHon.  —  Pimenta,  or  allspice,  takes  its  name  from  its 
flavour,  which  resembles  that  of  a  mixture  of  many  of  the  other 
«pices.  It  is  a  small,  round,  dark-coloured  fruit,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  black  pejiper  by  the  dried  culyx,  which  forms  a  ring 
upon  its  summit.  It  is  distinguished  bj  lie  same  criterion  from 
juniper  and  from  bnckthom  berries,  which  it  somewhat  resembles 
in  its  colour  and  uce. 

Conipontioii.—  VoiatiU  oU,  rttm,  and  (aanin. 
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Medicinal  properties. —  Similar  to  other  spices.  Aromatic  and 
ctxrminaiive. 

Uses. —  Chiefly  in  cookery.  It  is  added  to  purgatives  and  other 
disagreeable  or  griping  medicines ;  or  it  may  be  taken  alone,  to 
correct  flatulence. 

Dose.  —  Of  the  fruit,  ^.  x  to  Jss ;  of  the  volatile  oil,  tT\.ij  to 
lT\,vi  or  ni^viii ;  of  the  spint,  Tn.xzx  to  fjj. 

SPIRITUS  PULEGII,  L. 
Spirit  op  Penntboyal. 

Synonyme,    Spiritns  Menthfe  Pidegii,  Ph.  L,  1836. 

Take  of  Oil  of  pennyroyal,  three  fluid  drachms. 

Proof  spirit,  a  gallon. 
Dissolve. 

Medicinal  uses  and  doses. — The  same  as  the  spirit  of  peppermint. 

SPIRITUS  ROSMARINI,  L.  E. 

Spirit  of  Rosemart. 

Take  of  Oil  of  rosemary,  two  fluid  draclims. 

Rectified  spirit,  a  gallon. 
Dissolve. 

E.  Rosemary,  9>ijss.    Proceed  as  for  Spirit  of  Lavender. 

Medicinal  uses. — This  spirit  is  sometimes  applied  locally  to 
prevent  baldness.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  an  adjunct  to  other  com- 
pounds on  account  of  its  odour. 

Officinal  preparations, —  Linimentum  Saponis.  Tinctura  Lavan- 
dulae comp. 
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SULPHUREA. 

SULPHUR,  L.D.E. 
Symb.  S.    Eq.  16.     Sp.  gr.  2. 

Varieties.    Roll  Brimstone.    Flowers  of  Brimstone.     Milk  of  Sulphur. 
Precipitated  Sulphur.    Sublimed  Sulphur.     S.  Viymn. 

Description.  —  Sulphur  is  a  product  of  volcanic  action,  and  is 
chiefly  obtained  from  Sicily,  where  it  is  dug  from  beds  manj  jards 
in  thickness.  It  may  be  also  obtained  by  roasting  sulphuret  of 
copper  or  of  iron,  when  part  of  the  sulphur  is  burnt,  and  the  re- 
mainder sublimes.  When  heated  to  about  600°,  it  sublimes,  and  the 
vapour  being  collected  in  closed  chambers,  it  falls  in  the  form  of  a 
lignt  yellow  powder  called  /lowers  of  sulphur  or  flowers  of  brim" 
stone^  or  sublimed  sulphur.  At  about  220°  it  melts,  and  when 
poured  into  moulds  forms  roll  brimstone.  The  residue  from  the 
sublimation  is  a  dark  powder  called  sulphur  vivum. 

Properties.  —  Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water;  is  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  when  they  meet  in  the  state  of  vapour ;  is  rather  more 
soluble  in  ether ;  and  is  readily  dissolved  by  oils,  when  heated  with 
them  ;  it  also  dissolves  in  large  quantity  when  boiled  with  caustic 
soda,  potash,  or  lime. 

Adulterations. — Sulphur  is  never  fraudulently  adulterated,  but 
it  sometimes  contains  a  small  quantity  of  earthy  matters,  and  if 
obtained  from  iron  pyrites  (sulphuret  of  iron),  it  generally  contains ' 
some  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

Characters  and  tests.  —  Of  a  citron  yellow  colour.  It 
is  sublimed  at  600^  It  is  dissolved  by  oil  of  turpentinej 
with  the  aid  of  heat. 

Tests. — It  ought  to  be  entirely  soluble  in  hot  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  shows  the  absence  of  earthy  impurities ;  and  if  boiled  in 
nitric  acid  until  it  is  dissolved,  and  then  diluted  with  water,  no 
arsenic  should  be  obtained  when  the  solution  is  exposed  to  Marshes 
test.     (See  p.  415.) 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Laxative  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  never 
used  as  a  diapnoretic,  but  when  taken  internally  it  partially  escapes 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  occasionally  blackens  silver  ar- 
ticles m  the  pockets. 

Characteristics  as  a  laxative. — Sulphur  acts  very  gently,  but  cer- 
tainly ;  after  a  few  hours ;  causes  soft  but  not  watery  stools ;  is 
seldom  followed  by  constipation ;  does  not  excite  inflammation,  and 
relieves  the  distress  from  piles  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  causes 
ofiensive  flatus  in  the  intestines. 
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U8es»  —  As  a  laxative,  in  piles,  it  is  the  most  valuable  whicli  we 
possess.  It  is  given  also  to  delicate  women,  and  when  mixed  with 
treacle,  is  a  favourite  purgative  for  children.  It  is  given  as  an 
alterative  in  many  cases  in  which  the  skin  loses  its  clearness  and 
smoothness,  even  though  no  actual  eruption  is  present,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  vapour  in  many  cutaneous  diseases,  espe* 
cially  scabies,  lepra,  and  psoriasis.  For  itch  it  is  an  almost 
unfailing  remedy,  in  the  form  of  ointment ;  after  using  it  for  this 
purpose  patients  should  avoid  exposure  for  a  few  days,  as  the  skin 
IS  sensitive,  and  they  are  liable  to  take  cold. 

Dose. — 5**  to  5j,  to  be  repeated  if  necessary. 


SULPHUR  PRiECIPlTATUM,  L. 
Precipitated  Sulphur, 

Synonyme.    Milk  of  Sulphur. 

The  London  College  places  this  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  does 
not  give  any  directions  for  making  it,  except  that  it  is  to  be  pre- 
pared by  hydrochloric  acid.     It  may  be  made  as  follows : — 

Boil  together  1  part  of  sublimed  sulphur  and  2  or  3  parts  of 
slaked  lime  in  8  or  10  parts  of  water,  until  the  sulphur  loses  its 
yellow  colour,  and  a  deep  reddish-brown  solution  is  obtained, 
when  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  this,  the  lime  is 
separated,  and  the  sulphur  falls  down  combined  with  water ;  it  is 
then  to  be  washed  and  dried. 

If  hydrochloric  acid  is  used,  the  lime  remains  in  solution  in  the 
form  of  muriate  of  lime,  and  the  sulphur  is  separated  unmixed 
with  any  of  it ;  but  if  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  the  lime  then  falls  as 
sulphate  of  lime  along  with  the  sulphur,  and  in  some  cases  as 
much  as  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  mixed  with  it  in 
this  way. 

Characters  and  tests.  —  Pale  yellow.  The  water  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled  does  not  change  the  colour  of 
litmus.     In  other  respects  it  corresponds  with  sulphur. 

Characters, — Milk  of  sulphur  is  either  almost  white  or  a  pale 
brownish-yellow ;  the  first  being  the  case  when  sulphuric,  the 
second  when  muriatic  acid  has  been  used.  If  sulphate  of  lime  is 
mixed  with  it,  as  in  the  first  case,  it  very  readily  mixes  with  water 
or  milk,  and  may  be  easily  taken  in  this  way ;  but  if  it  has  been 
precipitated  by  muriatic  acid,  and  is,  therefore,  really  purer,  it  can 
scarcely  be  got  to  mix,  which  is  a  great  disadvantage.  One  of  the 
chief  advantages,  if  not  the  only  one,  which  the  precipitated  pos- 
sesses over  the  sublimed  sulphur,  is  that  of  mixing  readily  with 
milk  or  water,  an  advantage  which  is  almost  entirely  lost  if  it  is 
prepared  pure  by  muriatic  acid.  I  therefore  prefer  the  white,  im- 
pure milk  of  sulphur,  to  that  which  is  brown  and  pure,  and  always 
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use  it :  the  sulphate  of  lime  present  simply  increases  the  dooe,  ind 
does  not  produce  any  injurious  effects. 

Uies. — The  same  as  those  of  sublimed  sulphur. 

Do8e. — 5^  to  5j  (>•«•  a  tea-spoonful)  repeated  till  it  produces 
its  effects. 

SULPHURIS  lODIDUM,  L.D. 

lODmS   OF   SULPHUB. 
Stffumyme,    Sulphur  lodatum,  />. 

Take  of  Sulphur,  one  ounce. 
Iodine,  four  ounces. 

Put  the  sulphur  into  a  glass  vessel,  and  add  the 
iodine  to  it ;  hold  the  vessel  immersed  in  boilinpr  water 
until  they  have  combined ;  then,  when  the  iodide  has 
cooled,  break  it  into  small  pieces  (after  breaking  the 
vessel),  and  keep  it  in  another  well-stopped  vcsseL 

About  20  grains  of  sulphur  remain  from  100  grains 
of  this  compound  when  long  boiled  in  water. 

D.  Mix  the  iodine  and  sulphur  by  trituration,  and  proceed  as 
above. 

Properties,  —  This  com^und  is  not  intended  for  internal  use, 
but  is  employed,  in  the  form  of  ointment,  in  cutaneous  diseases, 
especially  scabies,  lepra,  and  porrigo. 

Officinal  preparation, —  Unguent  Sulph.  lodidL 
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8YBUPS, 

Syrups  are  to  be  kept  in  a  place  where  the  heat  never 
exceeds  55^ 

Remarks,  —  Nearly  all  the  syrups  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
differ  from  those  of  £d.  and  the  last  edition,  in  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  spirit.  Syrups  are  strong  solutions  of  sugar  m  water, 
generally  coloured  or  llayoured  with  vegetable  matter ;  and  some- 
times, but  rarely,  they  are  active  medicines.  It  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  or  acetic  acid  will  be  generated ; 
and  this  may  interfere  with  medicines  with  which  the  syrup  is 
combined. 

SUGAB,  Sacchabum  OmciivALB  (Triandna  Digynia ; 

Graminese). 

Manufacture. — Sugar  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane. When  the  canes  are  ripe,  they  are  cut  down  and  crushed  m  a 
mill :  a  large  quantity  of  juice  flows  out,  which  consists  of  si^ar, 
mucilage,  and  vegetable  acid,  dissolved  in  water,  with  shreds  of  ve- 
getable matter  diffused  through  it ;  this  juice  is  then  mixed  with 
chalk,  which  neutralises  the  acid,  forms  an  insoluble  salt  of  lime, 
and  is  precipitated.  As  this  precipitate  subsides,  it  mechanically 
carries  down  with  it  much  of  the  loose 
floating  vegetable  matter,  and  also  some 
of  the  colouring  matter,  which  is  chemi- 
cally combined  with  it.  The  liquor  is  then 
filtered  and  evaporated  until  crystals  begin 
to  form,  which  are  brown,  and  constitute 
common  brown  sugar.  This  is  put  into 
hogsheads,  having  holes  at  the  bottom, 
through  which  a  dark  uncrystallisable  liquor 
(treacle)  drains  from  the  coarse  sugar. 

Process  of  refining,  —  Brown  sugar  is 
pure  sugar  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  a.  Boiler  eoaUinlng  the  qr- 
uncrystSiisabie  matter,  some  salts  of  lime, 
and  much  colouring  matter.  In  order  to 
refine  it,  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
heated  with  bullock's  blood  and  hydrate 
of  alumina;  the  albumen  of  the  blood  is    ^^^'^JiSf^^f^-^t^iK!!" 

,        ,;       .11       X  1       ••         A.      A.\.  the  DOiler,  from  which  ibe 

coagulated  by  the  heat,  and,  rising  to  the       «ir  and  mouture  are  re. 
surface,  carries  with  it  some  of  the  colour-       "S*^®**  ^TiiSli  «uk  iu- 

'  .  1    <i        •        111.  '^^  €*  Pipe  connected  wltn  tne 

ing  matter  and  the  insoluble  impurities       air-pump, 
mechanically  entangled  in  it.    The  liquid 

is  then  filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  which  removes  the  greater 
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part  of  the  remaining  colour,  and  is  aflerwarda  evaporated  nntfl 
crystals  bepin  to  form.  In  order  to  prevent  the  sugar  from  bebu^ 
burnt  by  the  heat  of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  the  eyaporaticm  iS 
effected  in  a  close  vessel,  from  which  the  air  and  moisture  are  ooa- 
tinually  removed  by  an  air-pump,  by  which  means  the  water  era- 
porates  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  if  the  air  were  piesent. 
The  heat  is  applied,  not  directly  b^  fire,  but  by  means  of  steam, 
which  is  made  to  surround  the  boiler.  When  crystals  begin  to 
form,  the.  liquor  is  poured  into  inverted  conical  moulds,  having 
a  hole  at  the  apex ;  through  this  hole  some  of  the  syrup  drains, 
and  the  remainaer  crystallises  and  forms  loaf  sugar.  £yen  this, 
however,  is  not  quite  colourless :  the  remaining  colour  is  removed 
by  pouring  a  saturated  solution  of  perfectly  pure  susar  upon  the 
base  of  the  sugar  loaf,  and  allowing  it  to  drain  through  and  eacuw 
through  the  hole  in  the  apex ;  in  so  doing  it  carries  with  it  tbe 
whole  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  leaves  the  sugar  perfectly 
white  and  pure. 

Scqffem  8  patent  process  for  refining  sugar  hy  lead. — A  difierent 
method  has  lately  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Scoffem,  who  employs 
a  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead.  This  combines  with  the  veeetalue 
acids  and  with  the  mucus,  forming  a  coagulum  and  insoluble  pre- 
cipitates, which  act  in  purifying  the  sugar  far  better  than  the  old 
process  by  chalk,  blood,  and  nitration.  As  there  is  always  ao 
excess  of  lead,  it  is  separated  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  into  the 
solution,  which  forms  an  insoluble  sulphite  of  lead,  the  whole  of 
which  metal  is  stated  to  be  thus  removed. 

This  plan  is  so  much  more  economical  and  productive  than  the 
old  one,  that  it  has  been  extensively  adopted ;  but  suspicion  having 
arisen  that  the  whole  of  the  lead  was  not  removed,  but  that  some 
still  remained  in  the  sugar,  the  government  submitted  the  matter 
to  a  commission,  who  have  reported  upon  it.*  The  result  of  the 
inquiry  has  been  that  the  process  answers  perfectly  upon  a  small 
scale  m  the  laboratory,  but  that,  upon  toe  large  manufacturing 
scale,  a  small  portion  of  lead  does  remain  in  the  sugar,  which 
is  likely  to  produce  injurious  effects  upon  the  health,  if  long 
continued. 

Composition. — This  is  variously  stated  by  different  chemists. 
The  difference  is  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of  knowinj^  how  much 
water  is  accidentally  present,  and  how  much  is  essentiafto  the  con- 
stitution of  the  sugar.  Sugar  may  be  regai'ded  as  a  hydrate  of 
carbon,  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  carbon,  the  richer  is 
the  sugar. 

c.      H.      o. 

Pure  cane  sugar    -    6       6       6  Protd. 

Sugar  of  grapes     -    6      7       7  Prout,  (or  C^^  B}^  O^^^. 

Properties,  —  Pure  sugar  is  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
also  in  alcohol.     It  prevents  or  retards  the  absorption  of  oxygen 

♦  Sugar  Refining.    Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
dated  Aug.  U.  1850.     Mod.  Gaz.  Nov.  1.  1850.  ' 
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hr  various  compounds  of  iron,  and  is  used  for  this  purpose  in  all 
toe  Pharmacopoeias.  Brown  sugar,  when  dissolved  in  water  and 
mixed  with  jest,  is  capable  of  undergoing  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion and  of  yielding  alcohol ;  but  perfectly  pure  sugar  does  not 
undergo  Uiis  diange,  which  has  been  described  in  speaking  of 
alcohol,  p.  691. 

Medicinal  properHes  and  uses, — Sugar  is  nutritious  and  demtdcent, 
and  is  chiefly  used  in  medicine  on  account  of  its  agreeable  flavour. 
It  also  preserves  some  vegetable  bodies  from  undergoing  decom- 
position. It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lozenges,  by  means 
of  which  various  medicinal  substances  can  be  slowly  swallowed. 
Powdered  sugar  is  sometimes  sprinkled  upon  ulcers,  to  promote 
the  contraction  of  luxuriant  granulations,  or  is  blown  through  a 
quill  into  the  eye,  to  remove  specks  on  the  cornea. 

Treacle,  or  molasses^  is  the  dark  uncrystallisable  liquor 
which  drains  from  the  brown  sugar  when  first  crystallised.  It  is 
laxative  when  taken  in  quantities  of  J  j  or  more,  and  is  frequentlv 
employed,  on  this  account,  as  an  article  of  diet  for  children.  It 
may  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  months  without  becoming  dry,  and  is 
often  used  in  making  pills.  It  has  been  proposed  that  some  vege- 
tables which  easily  decompose,  as  conia,  snould  be  kept  in  treacle, 
and  it  is  largely  employed  for  preserving  0resh  meat  for  sea  voyages. 

SACCHARUM  LACTIS,  D, 

SUOAB  OF  MHJL. 

Preparation, — YHien  milk  whey  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue  is  a  sweet,  grittv,  semi- crystalline  mass  called  sugar  of  milk. 
It  is  principally  made  m  Switzerland,  where  it  is  prepared  on  a 
large  scale  from  the  residue  of  cheese  manufacture. 

Uses.  —  It  has  no  medicinal  properties,  and  is  chiefly  used  by 
homoeopathists  for  the  preparation  of  their  globules.  It  has  lately 
been  talked  of  as  a  valuable  and  easily  assimilated  carbonaceous 
article  of  diet,  for  consumptive  patients,  but  the  evidence  of  its 
special  utility  is  slight. 

SYRUPUS,  L.D,E. 
SrRUP. 

Synonyme,    Sjrmpus  Simplex,  E, 

Take  of  Sugar,  three  pounds. 

Distilled  water,  one  pint. 
Dissolve  it  with  a  gentle  heat. 

D.  Sugar,  Ibv  (avoird.) ;  Water,  Oij. 

E,  Sugar,  Ibx ;  Water,  Oiij. 

Remarks.^Thh  syrup  is  not  quite  so  strong  as  in  the  old  Piiarma- 
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STBFPUS  ALTRSJ^  i.£. 
Stxep  or  Wj^p  Huxow,  <w  Althaa. 
Take  of  Altlit*  root  (freah  uid  sliced},  (we  j—ww 
and  a  ludT. 
Sogar,  three  ponnda,  at  soffiuent. 
IKatilled  water,  one  [unt 
Rectified  spiiit,  two  flaid  ounces  and  m  hal^ 
or  sufficient. 
Macerate  tbe  marsh  mallow  in  the  water  for  twdye 
boors ;  presB  oot  the  liquor,  and  Btntin  it  through  linen ; 
then  MM  twice  as  much  sugar  (br  weight)  as  there  is 
liquid,  and  dissolTe  it  with  a  genue  heat ;  then,  when 
the  rrnip  has  cooled,  add  half  a  fluid  drachm  of  qnrit 
toeaeh  ounce. 

E.  AIUmm  root,  freah  diced,  Jriij ;  Boiling  water,  Oir ;    Sngar, 

Bwl  the  altliBa  root  with  the  mgar  down  to  two  pints ;  abvin, 
and  czpKM  wtma^j  through  calico;  let  the  impnntiea  anhnde^ 
and  diaolTtt  the  sngar  in  the  dear  liqnor,  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

JiMMrib.— The  Ibnnub  in  the  ni.  L.  ia  diflcnat  tUa  tiaao  in 
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both  proportions  and  ingredients,  as  it  contains  less  althsea  than  it 
did  formerly,  and  now  has  spirit  added,  which  it  formerly  had  not. 
The  £d.  directions  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  old  Ph.  L. 

ALTREA  OFFICINALIS    (Monadelphia  Polyandria ; 

Malvacese). 

Remarks,  —  The  marsh  mallow  resembles  the  common  mallow 
in  properties,  and  is  not  very  dissimilar  in  appearance ;  its  leaves 
are,  however,  undivided,  or  three-lobed,  whilst  those  of  the  common 
mallow  are  five  or  seven-lobed ;  its  flowers,  also,  are  paler. 

Composition. — Mucilage  and  starchy  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions, and  an  inactive  substance  called  aUhein. 

Properties  and  uses,  —  Emollient  and  demtdcent,  and  a  decoc- 
tion is  employed  when  these  properties  are  required.  The  syrup 
is  used  as  a  demulcent  in  cough  medicines  for  cnilcbren.  Owing  to 
the  quantity  of  mucilage,  it  is  liable  to  ferment  and  become  ropy. 

Dose, — f5j  to  fjss. 

SYRUPUS  AURANTU,  L.D.E. 

Stbdp  of  Orange  (Peel). 

Take  of  Orange  peel,  dried  (fresh,  E,),  two  ounces 
and  a  half. 
Distilled  water,  boiling,  a  pint. 
Sugar,  three  pounds,  or  sufficient. 
Rectified  spirit,  three  ounces  and  a  half,  or 
sufficient  (not  in  D.  or  J?.). 
Macerate  the  peel  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  express  the  liquid,  and  boil  it  for  ten 
minutes;    then   strain,   and  proceed   as    in    Syrupns 
Altha^se. 

JE,  Similar  to  the  above,  but  without  spirit. 

Remarks.  —  This  syrup  has  a  stronger  out  less  agreeable  flavour 
of  orange  than  the  old  one,  in  consequence  of  dried,  instead  of 
fresh  peel  being  ordered.  The  boiling,  now  introduced,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  coagulating  the  mucus,  which  is  otherwise  liable  to 
make  syrup  ropy  when  long  kept ;  it  is  to  be  separated  by  filtra- 
tion before  addmg  the  sugar.  The  heat  has,  however,  the  effect  of 
impairing  the  aroma  of  the  orange  peel.  A  temperature  belovr 
that  of  boiling  (about  160°  or  180°)  is  sufficient  to  coagidate  the 
mucus,  and  does  not  injure  the  flavour  so  much.  There  was  no 
spirit  in  the  old  Pharmacopoeia. 

Uses,  —  It  is  only  used  for  its  flavour. 
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SYRUPUS  COCCI,  L. 
Strup  op  Cochineal. 

Take  of  Cochineal,  powdered,  four  scruples. 
Boiling  distilled  water,  one  pint. 
Sugar,  three  pounds,  or  sufficient. 
Bectified  spirit,  two  fluid  ounces  and  a  half^ 
or  sufficient. 
Boil  the  cochineal  in  the  water  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  in  a  covered   vessel,   frequently  stirring,    then 
strain,  and  proceed  as  in  Syrupus  Althsese. 

VsM,  —  Merely  for  the  sake  of  its  colour. 

SYRUPUS  CROCI,  L.  D.  E. 

Syrup  of  Saffron. 

Take  of  Saffron,  five  drachms. 

Distilled  water,  boiling,  a  pint. 
Sugar,  three  pounds,  or  sufficient. 
Rectified  spirit^  two  fluid  ounces  and  a  half^ 
or  sufficient. 
Macerate  the  saffron  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours 
in  a  covered  vessel,  then  strain  the  liquor^  and  proceed 
as  for  Syrupus  Althsese. 


E,  Saffron,  5x ;  Sugar,  Ibiij  ;  Water,  Oj. 
D,  Saffron,  Jss ;  Water,  Oj ;  Sugar,  sumci 


cient. 

Remarks.  —  This  syrup  contains  only  half  the  quantity  of  cochi- 
neal which  it  formerly  did.  It  is  only  one  of  a  multitude  of 
instances  in  which  the  Edinburgh  College,  haying  altered  their 
formulsa  to  make  them  correspond  with  those  of  the  Ph.  L.,  tlie 
latter  college  has  altered  its  directions  in  the  new  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  Edinburgh  directions  and  proportions  are  precisely  those  of 
the  old  Ph.  L. 

CKOCUS  SATIVUS  (Triandria  Monogynia;  Iridaceae). 

Description  and  varieties.  —  Saffron  occurs  in  two  forms  :  as  Ady 
and  cake  saffron.  In  the  former,  the  stigmata  are  separated  from 
each  other  m  the  drying,  and  may  be  easily  distinguished.  Tliey 
are  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  thin,  brownish-red| 
and  notched  at  the  expanded  extremity.  Cake  saffron  is  generally 
much  adulterated,  and  consists  chiefly  of  the  petals  of  the  saffron 
flower  (^Catharmus  tinctorius),  pressed  together  with  gum  water. 
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The  fraud  xnaj  be  detected  hj  soaking  the  mass  in  warm  Water, 
when  the  petds  will  expand,  and  may  be  easily  distinsubhed  bj 
their  petaloid  form,  their  size,  and  tiie  absence  of  the  notched 
expanaed  extremity. 

Composition. —  Volatile  oil^  and  the  colouring  principle,  called 
polychroity  from  the  numerous  changes  of  colour  of  whicn  it  is  sus- 
ceptible. 

medicinal  properties.  —  Saffiron  has  been  considered  cordial^ 
narcotic,  and  emmenagogue^  and  for  this  last  property  is  still  re- 
tained in  some  compounds  which  are  used  as  emmenagogues.  It 
is  extensively  employed  in  some  places  for  the  flavour  and  colour 
which  it  communicates  to  confectionery. 

Uses,  —  Chiefly  as  a  colouring  ingredient.  It  is  a  popular 
remedy  for  assisting  the  eruption  of  exanthematous  diseases. 

Dose.  —  Gr.  x  to  Jj,  in  powder  or  pill,  or  made  into  infusion  or 
te€L.    A  few  drops,  for  the  sake  of  colour,  are  sufficient. 

SYRUPUS  FERRI  lODIDI,  XD.JK. 
Stbup  of  Iodedb  of  Ibon. 

For  the  London  and  Edinburgh  formulae,  see  Metals, — Stbuf. 
Ferri  Iodidi,  p.  464. 

D.  Iodine,  5  ^  i  ^^^  turnings,  51U  1  Distilled  water,  f  Jij ; 
Syrup,  Jvi.  Introduce  the  iodine,  iron,  and  water,  into  a  glass  flask, 
and  apply  heat  until  the  solution  loses  its  red  colour ;  filter  the 
solution,  while  hot,  into  a  bottle  containing  the  syrup ;  mix  with 
agitation,  and  add  distilled  water  to  make  up  eight  fluid  ounces. 

One  fluid  drachm  contains  gr.  ▼  of  iodide  of  iron. 

Dose. — lT\^xx  to  fXij.  The  three  pharmacopoeias  agree  in  strength. 

For  the  properties  and  uses,  see  Metals,  —  I^brri  Iodidum, 
p.  463. 

SYRUPUS  FERRI  ET  MANGANESII  IODIDI.    (Not  Off*.) 

Strup  of  Iodide  of  Mangahesb  and  Irox. 

The  following  formula  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Procter, 
Jun.*,  as  a  substitute  for  the  syrup  used  by  M  Petrequin,  which 
is  made  by  a  process  that  does  not  always  yield  a  uniform  result, 
which  the  following  plan  does. 

Take  of  Iodide  of  potassium,  1000  grs. 

Proto-sulphate  of  iron  (green  in  crystals),  630  grs. 
Proto-sulphate  of  manganese,  210  grs. 
Iron  filings,  free  from  rust,  100  grs. 
White  sugar,  in  coarse  powder,  4800  grs. 
Distilled  water,  a  sufficiency. 
Triturate  the  sulphates  and  the  iodide  separately  to  powder; 
mix  them  with  the  iron  filings ;  add  half  an  ounce  of  water,  and 
triturate  to  a  uniform  paste.    After  standing  a  few  minutes,  again 

*  Amer.  Jour,  of  Pharm ,  copied  into  the  Ph.  Jour.  Aug.  1853,  p.  88. 
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add  half  an  ounce  of  water ;  triturate  and  allow  it  to  rest  fifleen 
minutes.  Then  add  another  half  ounce  of  water  and  mix.  Intro- 
duce the  sugar  into  a  twelve-ounce  bottle,  and  put  the  magma  of 
,  salts  into  a  moistened  filter,  and  allow  the  dense  solution  to  drain 
iiito  the  sugar.  Then  carefully  add  repeated  small  portions  of  dis- 
tilled water  to  the  salts  remaining  in  the  filter  as  Ions  as  the  mass 
retains  a  well-marked  taste  of  the  iodides.  Frequently  agitate  the 
bottle  containing  the  sugar  during  the  process  of  filtration,  and 
lastly  add  water  to  fill  up  the  twelve  ounces.  IS  necessary,  place 
the  bottle  in  a  water  batn  to  promote  the  solution  of  the  sugar. 

Explanation* — When  the  salts  above  directed  are  mixed  together 
in  powder  and  moistened,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphates  com- 
bines with  potash  formed  from  the  potassium  of  the  iodide,  and 
forms  sulphate  of  potash,  whilst  the  iodine  combines  with  the  iron 
and  manganese  to  form  iodide  of  iron  and  iodide  of  manganese, 
which  are  simply  mixed  together ;  sulphate  of  potash  is  but  uightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  quantity  of  water  used,  being  very  small, 
it  only  dissolves  the  iodides,  and  the  sulphate  of  potash  remains 
behind  on  the  filter.  The  iron  filings  are  merely  to  combine  with 
any  iodine  that  may  happen  to  be  set  free  during  the  process.  The 
lei^th  of  time  mentioned  in  the  directions  must  not  be  abridged. 

Uharacters, — This  syrup  has  a  very  pale  straw  colour,  unless 
some  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  has  escaped  decomposition,  in  which 
case  it  will  have  a  green  tint. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  See  Fesbi  et  Mahqajxbsji 
CAasoMAS,  pp.  526.  525. 

Strength  of  the  syrup,  —  Each  fluid  ounce  contains  77*  grains 
of  the  mixea  iodides  in  the  proportion  of  three  grains  of  iodide  of 
iron  to  one  grain  of  iodide  of  manganese. 

Dose,  —  lTl_x  to  lT\,xxx,  i.  ^.  gr.  If  to  gr.  v. 

SYRUPUS  HEMIDESMI,  2). 
Sraup  OF  Hkmidesmus  ob  Indian  Sabsapabiixa. 

Take  of  Indian  sarsaparilla,  bruised,  four  ounces. 
Boiling  distilled  water,  one  pint. 
Sugar,  sufiicient. 
Infuse  the  sarsaparilla  in  the  water  for  four  hours  in  a  covered 
vessel,  and  strain ;  set  it  by  until  the  sediment  subsidy  then  decant 
the  clear  liquor,  and  having  added  to  it  twice  its  weight  of  sugar, 
dissolve  with  the  aid  of  a  steam  or  water  heat. 
Dose, — fjj  to  fjss. 

HEMIDESMUS  INDICUS. 
Indian  Sabsapabiixa  (Pentand.  Digynia;  Asclepiadacese). 
Description,  —  Hemidesmus  root  is  more  like  sarsaparilla  than 

♦  In  Mr.  Procter's  paper  (Ph.  Jour.)  it  says  •*  60  grains,"  but  unless 
there  is  some  loss  of  materials  (which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  caseX 
the  quantity  by  calculation  is  really  77*3  grains. 
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an  J  other  officinal  root,  but  it  is  about  twice  the  thickness,  and  has 
no  root  fibres  attached. 

Medicinal  properties  OTid  uses, — It  has  been  used  in  India  as  a 
substitute  for  sarsaparilla  in  the  diseases  in  which  that  root  is  em- 
ployed, but  its  powers,  if  any,  are  very  feeble,  and  it  is  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  on  account  of  its  agreeable  aromatic  flavour,  that  it  is 
used  in  this  country,  or  admitted  into  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

SYRUPUS  IPECACUANHiE,  E. 

Take  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces. 

Rectified  spirit,  one  pint. 

Proof  spirit. 

Water,  of  each,  fourteen  fluid  ounces. 

Syrup,  seven  pints. 
Digest  the  ipecacuanha  in  fifteen  fluid  ounces  of  the  rectified 
spirit  at  a  gentle  heat  for  twenty-four  hours ;  strain ;  squeeze  the 
residuum,  and  filter ;  repeat  this  process  with  the  residuum  and 
proof  spirit;  and  again  with  the  water.  Unite  the  fluids,  and 
distil  on  the  spirit  tul  the  residue  amounts  to  twelve  ounces ;  add 
to  the  residuum  five  fluid  ounces  of  the  rectified  spiriti  and  then 
the  syrup. 

Properties  and  uses.  —  This  is  a  convenient  mode  of  giving 
ipecacuanha  to  children  as  an  expectorant.  It  is  not  so  available 
OS  an  emetic,  because  the  quantity  of  the  drug  is  small,  compared 
with  the  amount  of  S3nrup. 

Dose,  —  One  tea-spoonful  (f^j)  contains  IJ  gr.  of  ipecacuanha, 
from  which  the  dose  must  be  fixed,  according  to  the  intention  with 
which  it  is  given. 

SYRUPUS  LIMONUM,  L.  E. 
Sykup  op  Lemons. 

Take  of  Lemon  juice,  strained,  one  pint. 
Sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Bectified  spirit,  two  fluid  ounces  and  a  half. 
Boil  the  juice  for  ten  minutes,  and  strain ;  add  the 
sugar,  and  dissolve  it ;  then,  when  the  syrup  has  cooled, 
add  the  spirit. 

E,  Lemon  juice,  Oj  ;  Sugar,  Ibijss. 

Remarks,  —  The  object  of  the  boiling  and  straining  is  to  coagu- 
late and  remove  the  mucus,  previous  to  dissolving  the  sugar.  If 
made  into  syrup  first,  the  coaculum  separates  less  easily ;  and,  if 
not  separated,  the  mucus  b  liable  to  render  the  syrup  ropy. 

Uses. — It  has  an  agreeable  acid  flavour. 
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SYRUPUS  MORI,  L. 
Strup  of  Mulberry. 

Take  of  Mulberry  juice,  strained,  a  pint. 
Sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Rectified  spirit,  two  fluid  ounces  and  a  half. 
Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  juice  with  a  gentle  heat, 
and  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  remove  the 
scum,  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  from  the  dr^^s^  if 
there  are  any.     Lastly,  add  the  spirit. 

MORUS  NIGRA  (Monoecia  Tetrandria ;  Urticacese). 

Remarlu. — Mulberries  form  an  agreeable  refrigerant  aUment. 
They  contain  tart-aric  acid,  and  a  fine  red  colouring  matter,  and 
may  be  used  in  febrile  afiections,  unless  there  is  a  tendencj  to 
diarrhoea.  It  is  principally  for  their  colour  that  they  are  employed 
in  medicine. 

SYRUPUS  MORPHIiE  ACETATIS,  D. 

Stsuf  of  Acetate  of  Mobfhia.. 

Take  of  Solution  of  acetate  of  morphia>  one  fluid  ounce. 

Simple  syrup,  fifteen  fluid  ounces. 
Mix. 

Bemarks, —  One  oimce  of  this  syrup  contains  gr.  ^  of  acetate  of 
morphia. 

SYRUPUS  MORPHLSE  MURIATIS,  2>. 

Stbup  of  Muriate  of  Morphia. 

Take  of  Solution  of  muriate  of  morphia,  one  fluid  ounce. 

Simple  syrup,  seventeen  fluid  ounces. 
Mix. 

Rentarks,  —  One  fluid  ounce  of  thb  syrup  contains  gr.  ^  of 
muriate  of  morphia. 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS,  L.  E. 
Strup  op  Poppy. 

Take  of  Poppy  capsules,  the  seeds  having  been  re- 
moved, three  pounds. 
Sugar,  five  pounds. 
Boiling  distilled  water,  five  gallons. 
Bectified  spirit,  five  fluid  ounces. 
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Boil  the  water  with  the  poppy  heads  to  two  gallons, 
and  squeeze  strongly.  Again  boil  the  strained  liquor 
to  four  pints^  and  strain  it  whilst  hot;  set  aside  for 
twelve  hours,  that  the  dregs  may  subside ;  then  boil  the 
clear  liquor  to  two  pints,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  it. 
Lastly,  mix  the  spirit. 

E,  Poppy  heads  without  the  seeds,  Ibjss ;  Boiling  water,  Ozv ; 
Sugar,  Ibuj. 

Slice  the  poppj  heads,  infuse  them  in  the  water  for  twelve 
hours ;  boil  down  to  five  pints ;  strain,  and  express  strongly  through 
calico ;  boil  again  to  two  pints  and  a  half,  then  add  the  sugar,  and 
dissolve  it  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

Remarks,  —  The  directions  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  are  an 
improvement  upon  the  old  ones.  The  seeds  beins  removed  previous 
to  making  the  syrup,  there  is  no  oil  present,  which  formerly  tended 
to  make  the  syrup  aecompose.  The  repeated  boilings  and  strainings 
are  ordered  with  the  intention  of  coagulating  and  removing  the 
vegetable  mucus,  which  renders  the  syrup  liable  to  spoil,  and  the 
spirit  is  added  with  the  intention  of  making  it  keep  better  than 
formerly. 

Properties  and  uses,  —  Syrup  of  poppy  is  an  wnodyne  and  seda* 
tive,  but  is  much  less  powerful  in  its  operation  than  laudanum  or 
any  preparation  of  opium,  and  is  less  liable  to  cause  subsequent 
headache  or  nausea.  It  is  principallv  employed  for  children,  but  is 
an  agreeable  ingredient  in  pectoral  mixtures  for  adults.  This 
syrup  is  very  liable  to  ferment,  especially  if  carelessly  made,  or  if  too 
little  sugar  is  employed.  A  mixture  of  treacle  and  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it ;  but  the  fraud  is  a  very 
injurious  one,  as  instances  have  occurred  in  which  infants  have 
been  killed  by  this  means.  The  syrup  is  not  without  danger,  if 
given  in  too  large  a  dose. 

Dose.  —  For  an  infant  three  months  old,  lT\,x  to  T1\,xxx ;  if  an 
adult,  f  3j  to  f5^^* 

SYRUPUS  RHAMNI,  L.  E. 
Strup  op  Buckthorn. 

Take  of  Buckthorn  juice  (fresh),  four  pints. 
Ginger,  sliced, 

Pimenta,  powdered,  each,  six  drachms. 
Kectified  spirit,  six  fluid  ounces. 
Sugar,  six  pounds. 
Set  by  the  juice  for  three  days,  that  the  dregs  may 
subside ;  and  strain.     To  a  pint  of  the  clear  j  ' 
the  ginger  and  pimenta;  then  macerate  with 
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heat  for  four  hours,  and  strain ;  boil  down  what  is  left 
to  the  measure  of  a  pint  and  a  half;  mix  the  liquoiSy 
and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  them.     Lastly,  add  the  spirit. 

JS,  Fresh  juice  of  Buckthorn  berries,  Oiv ;  Ginger,  Pimenta,  eadi, 
5vi ;  Sugar,  Iblv. 

BUCKTHORN,  Rhamkts  Cathabticus  (Pentandria 
Monogynia ;  Rhamnacese). 

Description,  —  Buckthorn  berries  are  similar  in  appearance  to 
roasted  coffee  berries,  but  their  colour  is  paler,  and  toej  have  no 
longitudinal  furrow  on  their  flat  side. 

Composition.  —  The  purgative  principle  is  not  fullj  known  ;  it 
does  not  reside  wholly  in  the  juice,  for  tnat  is  not  nearlj  as  acttre 
as  the  fresh  berries. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Drastic  hydragogue  caiharHc,  It  causes 
copious  watery  stools  which  contain  little  feculent  matter.  Its  ope- 
ration is  attended  with  nausea  and  griping,  and  severe  thirst.  i£k 
moderate  dose  does  not  operate,  a  larger  one  is  not  more  success- 
ful. It  is  only  adapted  to  young  and  robust  patients.  Owing  to 
the  severity  of  its  operation  and  the  other  disagreeable  symptoms 
which  it  causes,  it  has  fallen  almost  into  disuse ;  but  it  is  unques- 
tionably a  powerful  remedy. 

Uses.  —  Dropsies^  in  robust  patients. 

Dose,  —  Of  the  recent  berries,  25  or  30 ;  of  the  dried  berries, 
5j  ;  of  the  expressed  juice,  fjss  to  f  Jj ;  of  the  syrup,  f  Jss  to  fjj. 

SYRUPUS  RHCEADOS,  L.E. 
Syrup  of  Red  Poppy. 

Take  of  Red  poppy  (petals),  a  pound. 
Boiling  distilled  water^  a  pint. 
Sugar^  three  pounds^  or  sufficient. 
Rectified  spirit,  two  fluid  ounces  and  a  half, 
or  sufficient. 
Add  the  (petals  of  the)  red  poppy  gradually  to  the 
water,  heated  in  a  water-bath,  frequently  stirring  them ; 
then,  the  vessel  being  removed,  macerate  for  twelve 
hours ;  afterwards  press  out  the  liquor  with  the  hand, 
and  strain ;  and  proceed  as  is  directed  for  the  Syrupus 
Althsese. 

E,  Red  poppy  petals,  ftj  ;  Water,  Oj  ;  Sugar,  B>iJ8s. 

Remarks,  —  This  syrup  has  a  fine  red  colour,  and  is  used  only 
on  that  account.  It  has  not  any  narcotic  properties.  It  should 
not  be  added  to  aihaUne  mixtures,  as  they  cnange  the  colour  to  a 
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muddy  hue,  uor  to  mixtures  containing  chlorine  which  bleaches  it. 
The  quantity  of  sugar  is  greater  than  m  the  old  Pharmacopoeia. 

SYRUPUS  ROSiE,  L.E. 
Strup  of  Damask  Rosb. 

Synonyme,    Synipus  Hossb  Centifoliie,  E. 

Take  of  Damask  rose  (petals)  fresh^  seven  ounces. 
Sugar,  six  pounds. 
Boiling  distilled  water^  three  pints. 
Kectified  spirit^  five  fluid  ounces  and  a  half. 
Macerate   the  rose  petals  in  the  water  for  twelve 
hours,  and  strain ;  evaporate  the  strained  liquor  in  a 
water-bath  to  two  pints,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  it. 
Lastly,  add  the  spirit. 

E.  Fresh  damask  rose  petals,  Ibj  ;  Water,  Oiij  ;  Sugar,  Ibiij. 

Medicinal  uses,  —  Oently  purgative.  It  is  sometimes  given  to 
infants.  The  colour  very  quickly  changes  and  becomes  paler. 
The  Edinburgh  syrup  contains  nearly  twice  the  weight  or  rose 
leaves,  but  no  spirit,  and  only  half  the  weight  of  sugar. 

SYRUPUS  ROSiE  GALLICS,  D.  E. 

Strup  of  Red  Rose. 

Take  of  the  petals  of  the  red  (^.),  Gallic  (2>.),  rose,  dried,  two 
ounces. 

Boiling  distilled  water,  one  pint. 

Sugar,  twenty  pounds  (£7*))  sufficient  (D.). 
Proceed  as  for  the  Syrup  of  Damask  rose. 

Bemarks,  —  Thb  syrup  is  only  used  for  the  sake  of  its  colour 
and  flavour. 

SYRUPUS  SARZiE,  L.D.E. 
Strup  op  Sarsaparilla. 
Take  of  Sarsaparilla,  three  pounds  and  a  half  (fcviii. 

Boiling  distilled  water,  three  gallons. 
Sugar,  one  pound  and  a  half  (sufficient,  D.). 
Rectified  spirit,  two  fluid  ounces. 
Boil  the  sarsaparilla  in  two  gallons  of  the  water  down 

3  a 
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to  one  gallon ;  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  strain  it  whilgt  stilt 
hot ;  boil  the  sarsaparilla  again  in  the  remaining  water 
to  one  half,  and  strain.  Evaporate  the  liquors,  mixed 
together,  to  two  pints,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  them ; 
lastly,  when  they  have  cooled,  mix  the  spirit. 


^.  Sarza  in  chips,  Jxv  ;  Boil'mg  water,  cong. ;  Sugar,  ^i 
Infuse   the  sarsaparilla  in   the   water  for  twenty-four  hours; 
boil  down  to  twelve  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  hot ;  add 
the  sugar,  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  sjrup. 

Remarks.  —  This  b  the  most  valuable  of  the  preparations  of 
sarsaj)arilla,  and  contains  the  virtues  of  that  drug,  whatever  they 
are,  m  the  most  concentrated  and  useful  form.  When  given  along 
with  some  mild  salt  of  iron,  e.  g.  the  potassio-tartrate,  it  is  a  valu- 
able tonic  in  the  latter  stages  of  diarrnoea  in  antemiated  children. 

Dose,  —  f  5j  or  more. 

SYRUPUS  SCILLiE,  D.  E. 
Stbup  of  Squul. 

D.  Take  of  Vinegar  of  scjuill,  fjviij ;  Sugar,  Ibj. 
-E.  Vinegar  of  squill,  Oiij ;  Su^ar,  fcvij. 
Dissolve  the  sugar  with  the  acid  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Uses,  —  Those  of  squill  generally  ;  chiefly  used  for  children. 
Dose,  —  lT\,xxx  to  f  3j. 

SYRUPUS  SENN^,  L,D.E. 
Syrup  op  Senna. 

Take  of  Senna,  three  ounces  and  a  half. 

Fennel,  bruised,  ten  drachms. 

Manna,  three  ounces. 

Treacle,  three  pounds. 

Boiling  distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Macerate  the  senna  and  fennel  in  the  water  with  a 
gentle  heat  for  six  hours;  press  the  liquor  strongly 
through  linen,  and  strain ;  and  mix  the  manna  with  it. 
Evaporate  the  treacle  in  a  water-bath  until  it  becomes 
almost  solid  when  removed  from  the  bath,  and  add  the 
liquor  to  it  whilst  still  hot,  constantly  stirring  until 
they  are  mixed. 

E,  Senna,  jiv ;  Boiling  water,  Oj  and  f  Jiv;  Treacle,  fjxlviii. 
Infuse  the  senna  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours ;  strain,  and  express 
stronglj  through  calico,  so  as  to  obtain  a  pint  and  two  fluid  ouqgqs, 
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at  least,  of  liquid.  Concentrate  the  treacle  in  the  rapour-bath,  until 
a  little  taken  out  upon  a  rod  becomes  nearly  concrete  on  cooline ; 
and,  while  the  treacle  is  s^l  hot,  add  the  infusion,  stirring  carefulfy, 
and  removing  the  vessel  from  the  vapour-bath  as  soon  as  the 
mixture  is  complete. 

If  Alexandrian  senna  is  used  for  this  preparation,  it  must  be 
carefiillj  freed  of  Cjnanchum  leaves  by  piddng  it. 

Medicinal  uses.  -^  This  S3mip  is  chiefly  used  for  children. 

Dose,  —  Two  table -spoonfuls  contain  about  5  ss  of  senna,  from 
which  the  dose  must  be  estimated. 


S YRUPUS  TOLUTANUS,  L.  D.  E. 
Syrup  op  Tolu. 

Take  of  Balsam  of  Tolu,  ten  drachms  (^j,  D.). 
Boiling  distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Boil  the  balsam  in  the  water  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
vessel  lightly  covered,  frequently  stirring,  and  strain  the 
cooled  liquor ;  then  add  the  sugar,  and  dissolve  it. 

E,  Simple  syrup,  ibij ;  Tincture  of  Tolu,  f  Jj .  When  the  svrup 
has  been  recently  prepared,  and  has  not  altogether  cooled,  add  the 
tincture  of  Tolu  by  degrees,  agitating  briskly. 

Employed  as  an  agreeable,  slightly  stimulating  adjunct  to  pec- 
toral mixtures,  in  doses  of  TT\,xx  to  f  5j*  It  should  not  be  used  in 
actUe  bronchitis. 

SYRUPUS  VIOL.E,  L.  E. 
Sybup  of  Violets. 

Take  of  Violets  (fresh),  nine  ounces. 
Boiling  distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Sugar,  three  pounds,  or  sufficient. 
Kectified  spirit^  two  ounces  and  a  half^  or 
sufficient. 
Macerate  the  violets  in  the  water  for  twelve  (twenty- 
four,  E,)  hours,  then  express  (do  not  express,  E.)y  and 
strain.     Set  aside  that  the  dregs  may  settle,  and  pro- 
ceed as  for  Syrupus  Althaeas. 

E»  Fresh  violets,  ftj  ;  Water,  Oijss ;  Sugar,  Ibviiss. 

Remark.  —  The  colour  of  this  syrup  is  improved  by  making  it 
in  a  tin  or  pewter  vessel. 
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Properties.' —  Syrup  of  violets  is  used  as  a  test  for  both  acids  and 
alkalies ;  tbe  former  chaDginj^  its  blue  colour  to  red,  and  tlie  latter 
to  green.  Its  only  medicinal  employment  is  as  a  laxative  to  new- 
born infants,  in  doses  of  half  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  tea-spoon^  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  almonds. 

VIOLA  ODORATA,  The  Swkbt  Violbt  (Pentandria 

Monogynia;  Violaceas). 

This  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  The  flowers 
contain  an  odorous  principle,  which  has  not  oeen  isolated,  and  a 
crystalline  principle  termed  violine^  which  is  emetic.  The  medi- 
cinal property  of  the  flowers  is,  however,  kaaUve  ;  of  the  root, 
emetic^  in  doses  of  58s  to  5J- 

Officinal  preparation.  —  Syrupus  Violae. 

SYRUPUS  ZINGIBERIS,  L.D.E. 
Syrup  op  Ginger. 

Take  of  Ginger,  sliced,  two  ounces  and  a  half. 
Boiling  distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half,  or  suflScienL 
Rectified  spirit,  suflScient  (not  in  JF.). 
Macerate  the  ginger  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  ex- 
press the  liquor  and  strain ;  and  proceed  as  for  Sjrupua 
Althaeae. 

D.  Tincture  of  ginf?er,  fjj  ;  Simple  syrup,  fjvii.     Mix. 

Medicinal  uses,  —  This  syrup  is  impregnatea  with  the  flavour 
and  warmth  of  the  ginger,  and  is  a  useful  adjunct  to  bitter  infu- 
sions and  griping  purgatives. 

Dose,  —  f 5ss  or  more. 

SYRUPUS  ZINCI  lODIDI. 
See  Metallica,  p  QIQ, 
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TINCTURE. 

TINCTURES. 

All  tinctures  should   be   prepared  in   stopped   glass 
vessels,  and  frequently  shaken  during  maceration. 

E,  "  Percolation,  —  According  to  this  process  .(which  is  much 
superior  to  the  old  method  by  maceration),  the  solid  materials, 
usually  in  coarse  or  moderately  fine  powder,  are  moistened  with  a 
sufficiency  of  the  solvent  to  form  a  thick  pulp ;  in  twelve  hours,  or 
frequently  without  any  delay,  the  mass  is  put  into  a  cylinder  of 
glass  or  porcelain,  or  tmned  iron,  open  at  both  ends  but  obstructed 
at  the  lower  end  by  a  piece  of  calico  or  linen,  tied  tightly  over  it  as  a 
filter ;  and  the  pulp  being  packed  by  pressure,  varying  as  to  degree 
with  various  articles,  the  remainder  of  the  solvent  is  poured  into  the 
xipper  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  allowed  gradually  to  percolate. 

*^In  order  to  obtain  the  portion  of  the  tiuid  which  is  kept  in  the 
residuum,  an  additional  quantity  of  the  solvent  is  poured  into  the 
cylinder  until  the  tincture  which  has  passed  through  equals  in 
amount  the  spirit  originally  prescribed ;  and  the  spirit  employed 
for  this  purpose  is  then  recovered  for  the  most  part  by  pouring 
over  the  residuum  as  much  water  as  there  is  of  spirit  retained  in 
it,  which  may  easily  be  known  by  an  easy  calculation  in  each  case. 

"  The  method  by  percolation,  where  applicable,  will  be  found 
more  convenient  and  expeditious  than  the  mode  hitherto  com- 
monly followed,  and  it  exhausts  the  solid  materials,  in  general, 
much  more  completely.  As  considerable  practice,  however,  is  re- 
quired for  managing  the  details  in  different  cases,  more  especially 
in  regard  to  the  degree  of  minuteness  of  division  of  the  solids,  and 
the  degree  of  firmness  with  which  they  are  to  be  packed  into  the 
cylinder,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  direct  that  the  method  of 
maceration  may  be  followed  as  an  alternative ;  but  the  methoil 
by  percolation  is  now  preferred  by  all  who  have  made  sufficient 
tr'iid  of  it  to  ftpply  it  correctly." 

Remarks.  —  Tinctures  are  solutions  of  various  substances  in 
spirit  of  wine,  of  different  degrees  of  strength ;  they  are  princi- 
pally prepared  from  vegetable  matters,  but  in  some  cases  metallic 
salts  are  dissolved  in  it ;  in  other  instances  tinctures  contain  am- 
monia ;  and,  in  one  case,  animal  matter  is  dissolved  by  spirit. 

Tinctures  which  hold  resinous  matter  in  solution,  such  as  that  of 
guaiacum,  suffer  decomposition  on  the  addition  of  water.  When 
it  is  desirable  to  mix  them  voith  water,  treacle  or  si/rup  must  he  usedy 
and  not  mucilage,  as  the  rectified  spirit  in  such  tinctures  coagiUates 
the  gum,  and  prevents  its  uniform  diffusion  ^roiigfi  the  mxxhure, 
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'   This  tincture  cannot,  without  difficultj  and  delaj,  be  prepared 
bj  percolation. 

Properties,  —  Stimulant ;  purgative. 

Dose, — f5j  or  f5ij)  in  combination  with  other  purgatives    or 
f  ^33  to  f  ^,  taken  alone. 

TINCTURA  ALOES  COMPOSITA,  L. 
Compound  Tincture  of  Aloes. 

Synonyme,    Elixir  Proprietatis. 

Take  of  Aloes  TSocotrine  or  hepatic),  coarsely  pow- 
derea,  four  ounces* 
Tincture  of  myrrh,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — Purgative;  stomachic.    Used  as 
a  tonic  stimulant.    Purgative  in  chlorosis. 
Dcwe.— f5j  to  f5ij. 

TINCTURA  ALOES  ET  MYRRH^  E. 
TmcTURB  OF  Aloes  and  Mtkbh. 

Take  of  Aloes  (Socot.  or  Ind.)  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces. 

Saffron,  two  ounces. 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  two  pints. 
Digest  seven  days,  and  filter.   This  tincture  cannot  be  well  pre- 
pared by  percolation. 
Dose,  Sfc, — Same  as  Tr.  AI0&  Co.  (above.) 

TINCTURA  AMMONIA  COMPOSITA,  L. 
Ck>MPOUND  TmcTUBE  OF  Ammonia* 

Synonyme,   Spiritos  AmmonifiB  Succinatns.    Eau  de  Luce. 

Take  of  Mastich,  two  drachms. 

Rectified  spirit,  nine  fluid  drachms. 
Oil  of  lavender,  fourteen  minims. 
Stronger  solution  of  ammonia,  a  pint 
Macerate  the  mastich  in  the  spirit,  that  it  may  be 
dissolved,  and  pour  off  the  clear  tincture;   then,  the 
other  ingredients  being  added,  shake  them  all  together. 

Remarks  upon  the  compound  tincture  of  ammonia, — This  com- 
pound is  milty,  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  mastich  from  its 
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spirituous  solution  bj  the  ammonia.  It  is  antupamtodie  and 
lant,  and  is  occasionally  used  in  hysteria  in  doses  of  V\x.  to  Xllxx.  It 
is  added  by  drug<rists  to  carbonate  of  ammouia,  to  incrwfg  iti 
pungency  when  employed  as  smelling  salts. 


MASTICII,  PisTACHiA  Lbmtiscus  (Dicecia 

Terebinthacese). 

Description.  —  Mastich  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  tie 
bark  of  the  Fistachia  lentiscus,  from  which  a  Juice  exudes  is 
tears  that  sometimes  adhere  to  the  stem,  and  at  others  fiill  npos 
the  ground.  Mastich  is  in  small  pieces,  round,  flattened,  or  incgii* 
lar  in  shape ;  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  sometimes  almost  white.  It 
is  brittle  when  cold,  but  soon  softens  in  the  finsers,  and  is  tens* 
cious  when  chewed.   The  odour  is  fragrant^  and  the  taste  agreeable^ 

Std)stancesfor  which  it  may  be  mistaken.  — Amber,  or  wianns.  Its 
tenacity,  odour,  and  different  flavour  distinguish  it  from  both;  and 
amber  does  not  soften  in  the  fingers  as  mastich  does. 

Composition, —  Small  quantity  of  volatile  oily  and  about  90  per 
cent,  of  resin. 

Properties  and  uses.  — Mastich  hns  been  given  to  check  M 
gleets,  but  is  seldom  employed  internally.  Dentists  use  it  for  fill- 
ing carious  teeth,  and  it  is  employed  by  the  Turks  as  a  mastica- 
tory  for  sweetening  the  breath.  Dissolved  in  spirit,  it  forms  an 
excellent  varnish.     It  forms  an  ingredient  in  dinner  pills. 

Dose, — Gr.  ij  or  gr.  iij. 

TINCTUIIA  ARNIC.E.    (Not  Off.) 

Tincture  of  Armca. 

Take  of  Arnica  flowers,  one  ounce  and  a  half. 

Rectified  spirit,  one  pint. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain ;  or  prepare  it  by  percolation, 
after  macerating  the  flowers  with  a  little  spirit  for  a  few  hours. 

ARNICA  MONTANA  (Composit®;  Corvmbifera;  Syngenes; 

Poly  gam  ia.  Superflua). 

Description,  —  Arnica  being  a  composite  flower  somewhat  le- 
seinbling  a  marigold,  the  flowers,  when  dried,  are  not  unlike  what 
that  plant  would  be  if  also  dried.  When  prepared  for  sale  they 
are  generally  pulled  in  pieces,  and  separated  from  the  green 
receptacle,  which  is  not  known  to  be  equally  powerful  wit£  the 
flowers. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — Arnica  is  said  by  homoeopathists 
to  possess  the  most  wonderful  virtues  ;  but  it  is  chid9y  employed 
by  ordinary  practitioners  in  the  treatment  of  sprains  and  bndses^ 
in  which  it  often  produces  speedy  and  marked  relief.  It  may  be 
applied  either  undiluted  by  means  of  a  camePs  hair  pencil,  or  as  a 
fomentation  in  the  proportion  of  Jj  of  the  tincture,  to  Oj  of  hot 
water.    It  is  said  to  be  a  stimulant  tonic  when  taken  internally  in 
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cases  of  nervous  prostration,  amaurosis,  typhoid  fevers,  chlorosis, 
and  asthenic  inflammations ;  but  it  has  not  received  sufficient  trial 
in  these  diseases  in  this  country  to  warrant  any  strong  expressions 
regarding  its  efficacy.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Wilde*  in  the  tullowing 
manner:  —  ^*To  relieve  tinnitus  aurium,  after  the  inflammatory 
action  has  been  subdued,  or  the  original  disease  which  produced 
it  has  subsided,  and  particularly  in  cases  where  we  find  this  symp- 
tom present  without  any  apparent  lesion  of  the  parts  we  are  able 
to  inspect,  I  have  found  the  preparations  of  the  Arnica  montana 
of  decided  benefit ;  indeed  it  is  the  only  medicine  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  that  seems  to  possess  a  specific  power  over  this  annoy- 
ing, and  usually  most  intractable  complaint.  The  'preparation  I 
find  most  efficacious  is  the  tincture  both  of  the  flowers  and  leaves, 
of  which  the  patient  should  commence  by  taking  fifteen  drops  in 
Jss  of  the  infusion  of  arnica  f,  with  some  cordial  tincture  three  times 
a  day.  After  a  few  days  the  dose  should  be  increased  by  one  or 
two  drops  daily,  till  it  reaches  thirty  or  even  more,  unless  head- 
ache or  giddiness  is  produced,  when  we  should  at  once  lessen  the 
dose  or  omit  the  medicine  altogether  for  a  short  time.  The  state 
of  the  bowels  should  be  carefully  attended  to  during  the  admini- 
stration of  til  is  drug.** 

Dose.  —  V\xY  to  iTj^xxx  or  f 5j.    For  fomentations  f  Jj  in  Oj  or 
Oij  of  hot  water. 


TINCTURA  ASSAFCETIDiE,  L.D.E. 
Tincture  of  Assafcetida. 

Synonyms,    Tinctura  Fo&tida. 

Take  of  Assafoetida,  broken  into  small  pieces,  five 
ounces. 
Rectified  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  D.)  days,  and  strain. 

E.  Not  to  be  made  by  percolation. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Stimulant ;  antispasmodic.  This 
tincture  is  rendered  turbid  when  mixed  with  water,  owing  to  the 
precipitation  of  the  resinous  matter  of  the  assafoetida.  Pennyroyal 
water  is  a  good  vehicle  for  its  administration.  It  is  employed  in 
hysteria  and  Jlattdent  colic^  and  is  frequently  substitutea  for  the 
mixture  of  assafcetida. 

Dose, —  f5ss  to  f5jss. 

♦  Aural  Surgery,  pp.  96.  and  255. 

t  Infus.  Arnicas  Floram.  Fh  Castr.  Rath.  Arnica  flowers,  3ss ;  Boiling 
water,  tbj.  Infus.  Arnica  Radicis  Ph.  Castr.  Bath.  Arnica  root,  ^ij  ; 
Boiling  water,  tbj. 
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TINCTURA  AURANTn,  L.  D.  E. 
Tincture  of  Orange  (Peel), 

Take  of  (Bitter,  D.E.)  orange  peel,   dried^   three 
ounces  and  a  half  ( ^^iv,  />•)• 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  D.)  days,  then  express 
and  strain. 

CITRUS  (Poljadelphia  Poljandria ;  Aurantiaces). 

Description  and  varieties.  —  The  Citrus  auranHum^  or  swed 
orange^  yields  the  fruit  which  is  so  agreeable  an  article  of  dieti 
and  the  flowers  from  which  the  Aqua  florum  aurantii  ia  ^ifft'U^^ 
It  also  yields  the  oil  of  orange,  which  is  emoloyed  merdj  for  its 
fine  odour.    The  rind  of  this  orange  b  smootn  and  thin. 

The  Citrus  vulgaris,  or  Seville  or  bitter  orange^  has  a  tlii^er 
rind,  which  is  rough  and  uneven,  and  very  bitter.  The  flowers 
yield  a  more  fragrant  distilled  water  and  volatile  oil  (oil  of  nendi) 
than  those  of  the  sweet  orange.  It  is  the  rind  of  the  bitter  orange 
which  is  employed  medicinally. 

Composition.  —  The  rind  contains  a  volatile  oil^  called  oil  of 
neroli.  The  juice  of  both  species  contains  citric  and  malic  adds, 
sugar  J  and  gunu 

Medicinal  properties, — Aromatic ;  stomachic;  and  tonic.  Chiefly 
used  on  account  of  its  flavour.  The  bitter  orange  possesses  these 
characters  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  sweet,  if  the  rind  of  the 
sweet  orange  is  eaten  in  considerable  quantity,  it  sometimes  pro- 
duces colic  and  even  convulsions  in  young  children. 

Uses, — The  tincture  is  employed  chiefly  as  a  {^ateful  adjunct  to 
other  vegetable  tonics,  or  to  saline  and  efiervescmg  mixtures.  The 
dried  unripe  fruit  (baccae  aurantii),  though  not  oflicinal,  is  often 
used  instead  of  peas  for  keeping  issues  open,  on  account  of  its 
aroma,  which  is  tnought  to  be  an  advantage. 

Dose. —  Of  the  tinctures  f  58S  to  f  5ij. 

TINCTURA  BELLADONNiE,  L.D. 
TiNCTUBE  OF  Belladonna. 
Take  of  Belladonna  (leaye8)|    dried,    four   ounces 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  D.)  days,  and  straiiL 

Properties  and  uses. — See  Extract.  Bblladonhjb,  p.  309.    This 
tincture  is  very  seldom  used,  and  then  chiefly  in  liniments. 


Do>t. — ITl^ij  to  n\^iv ;  or,  u  an  anodjne  limment,  f5j  ia  ftdded  to 
Jiv  of  soap  iiniment. 

TINCTURA  BENZOINl  COMPOSITA,  L.E. 
CoHPOirMD  TmCTiniE  of  Bemzoim. 
Sfaatgme.    £^iar'a  Balwun. 
Take  of  Beazoin,  coarsely  powdered,  three  onncea 
and  a  half. 
Prepared  Btoraz,  two  ounce§  aad  a  half. 
Balaam  of  Tolu,  ten  drachms. 
Aloes  ('Socotrine  or  hepatic),  coarsely  pow- 
dered, five  ouDces. 
Kectified  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seTen  days,  and  strain. 

JS.  Benzom,  3!t  ;  Peru  batsara,  JiJM ;  £.  I.  Aloes,  Jm  ;  Bectified 
Bpirit,  Oij.    Digest  teteu  days. 

BENZOIN,  Sttbax  BaiizoiN  (Decaudria  MoDogrnia; 

St,r«;e«). 

This  a  viwKja  solid,  and  has  a  variegated  or  mottled  appearance 

ftom  the  mixed  red  and  white  glistening   tears  which  form  tbe 

mass.    Its  odour  U  peculiar  and  nighlj  fragrant. 

STORAX,  STTBA.Z  OrriciKAi-B  (Decandiia  MbuogTiiia; 
Stjraceie). 

This  is  found  in  two  states,  liquid  and  solid.  The  liquid  ttorax 
has  a  p^v  ci^ur,  a  peculiar  fra^ant  odour,  and  the  consistenoa 
of  thiuk  hooey.  Common  tlorax  is  a  light,  brittle  solid,  which  has 
a  grey  colour,  and  evidently  contains  saw-dust.  It  has  fre^uentlv 
a  mouldy  appeamnce,  owing  to  an  efflorescence  of  benzoic  acid. 
It  appears  to  consist  of  liquid  storai,  rendered  solid  by  the  inton- 
lional  addition  of  aaw-duBt. 

Eitractioa. — Bemoin.  Longitudinal  incisions  are  made  into  the 
tree,  below  the  branches,  from  which  the  finest  bemoin  exude* 
and  soon  hardens.  An  inferior  kind  is  obtained  by  splitting  the 
tree  and  scrapinj^  the  wood. 

Slorax  is  obtained  likewise  from  incisions  into  the  wood,  ind 
the  young  branches  yield  an  additional  quantity  when  subjected 
to  pressure. 

Compotition.  —  Both  benzoin  and  atnrsjt  contain  a  oolalile  o 
r«iin,  and  hemoie  acid.     This  last  iii;rrci]ient  is  obtuiiied  i 
quantity  from  benzoin  than  from  any  iithtT  substiinco. 
bable  that  it  does  not  exist  naturally  in  the  ball     ""^ 
proportion  as  may  be  obtained  by  i 
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all  the  benzoic  acid  which  can  be  remoTed  bj  carbonate  of  poCaik 
18  separated  from  benzoin,  the  remaining  mass  will  still  jwM  a 
large  quantity  of  acid  when  subjected  to  heat ;  it  appears,  there* 
fore,  that,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  the  elements  o/the  bensoia 
are  re-arranged  so  as  to  form  tliis  acid.  There  are  some  Terj  in- 
teresting theoretical  considerations  connected  with  benzoiiiy  but 
they  belong  rather  to  Chemistry  than  to  Materia  Medica. 

Afedicifial  properties.  —  Similar  to  those  of  Tolu  and  Pemrisn 
balsams,  p.  733 ;  but  benzoin  is  more  irritating,  and  hence  is  InUe 
to  disorder  the  stomach. 

Uses. —  Similar  to  those  of  Tolu  and  Peruvian  balsams,  bat  still 
more  valuable  in  the  chronic  bronchitis  of  old  people.  Under  the 
name  of  Friar's  balsam,  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  has  long 
been  a  popular  application  to  wounds,  and  is  also  much  used  bj 
surgeons.  The  cases  best  suited  to  its  employment  are  lacerated 
or  contused  wounds,  or  wounds  in  parts  where  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  adhesion ;  in  these  cases  it  gently  stimulates  the  injured 
parts,  and  frequently  prevents  the  occurrence  of  slouching.  If  it 
IS  applied  by  means  oi  lint,  it  adheres  firmly  and  exdudes  the  air 
and  dirt  (in  the  case  of  workmen)  from  the  wound.  It  is  some- 
times applied  upon  a  dossil  of  lint  to  compound  fractures  whoe 
the  external  wound  is  small,  and  the  protruding  bone  is  with* 
drawn ;  in  this  way  the  wound  is  closed  and  the  air  excluded 
until  it  has  united,  and  the  compound  fracture  is  thus  converted 
into  a  simple  fracture ;  I  have  never  seen  bad  effects  fullow  its 
employment  in  this  way.  WHiere  the  wound  is  a  clean  cat  and 
the  edges  can  be  brought  together,  this  application  should  not  be 
used.     It  forms  part  of  the  adhesive  constituents  of  court  plaster. 

Benzoin  is  much  used  in  pastilles,  on  account  of  its  fragrance 
when  burned. 

Dose, — Benzoin  and  storax  are  seldom  prescribed  alone.  The 
dose  may  be  from  gr.  v  to  5s8.  Dose  of  the  tincture,  lT\^xx  to  fjj; 
it  is  difficult  to  combine  this  with  water,  and  it  can  only  be 
mixed  easily  by  means  of  treacle;  mucilage  is  of  no  use  in  aiding 
its  difi*u8ion  through  water. 

BALSAM  OF  PERU,  Mtroxtlon  Perutterum  (Decandria 

Monogynia;  Leguminosse). 

Description,  —  This  is  a  blackish-red  liquid,  having  the  con- 
sistence of  treacle,  and  a  fragrant  balsamic  odour. 

BALSA3I  OF  TOLU. 

This  is  generally  solid,  and  has  a  less  powerful  odour  than  Fera- 
vian  balsam,  though  equal  to  it  in  fragrance.  Its  powder  has  a 
yellow  or  reddish  colour,  but  in  the  mass  it  is  deep  reddish-brown, 
it  is  obtained  from  the  same  plant  as  the  last. 

Methods  of  extraction,  —  Balsajns  of  Tolu  and  Peru  are  both  ob- 
tained by  making  incisions  into  the  bark  of  the  trees  from  which 
the  balsam  exudes.  An  inferior  kind  is  said  to  be  obtained  by 
boiling  the  branches  in  water. 
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Propertia,  —  Botb  Peruvian  and  Tolu  bdiama  are  entirelj 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  elber,  but  the  tolution  does  not  aliraji 
remain  clear.  Thcj  both  impart  their  aciJ  ingredient  to  water, 
and  their  fragrancj  is  increased  when  thrown  upon  hot  ciuders. 

Compoijtion.  —  A  ptculiar  oil ;  reiia  ;  and  ciTinamomic  acid.  The 
properties  of  the  drugs  are  dependent  upon  each  of  these.  The 
large  proportion  of  resin  and  ou  requires  alcohol  for  tiieir  solution^ 
and  rectified  spirit  is  accordinglj  ordered  in  the  FhaJnnacopiEia. 
The  Uncture  becomes  milkj'  on  the  addition  of  water,  owing  to  the 
precipitation  of  these  principles ;  it  OQght  to  be  triturated  with 
treacle  when  its  mixture  with  water  is  desired. 

Medicinal  propertiei.  —  Stimulant;  expecUtrant.  Tbej  act  very 
beneficially  upon  foul  and  indolent  ulcers,  in  promoting  a  healthy 
action  ;  but  for  this  purpose  Perurlan  balsam  is  the  most  valuable. 
Thej  quicken  ihe  pulse,  and  increase  feverishnesa  if  it  is  present. 
They  act  ufton  the  tnucous  membranes,  especially  that  of  the  lungs, 
and  diminish  excessive  secretion.  Tolu  balsam  is  not  quite  so 
etimulating  as  Peruvian,  and  is  more  agreeable. 

Uiet.  —  They  are  used  with  nearly  the  same  intentions  and 
pffecis-  They  are  very  valuable  in  the  chronic  bronchitis  of  old 
people,  attended  with  great  mucous  secretion,  and  the  {iresence  of 


ment  in  these  cases  ;  but  they  are  out  well  suited  to  yonng  people. 
Tolu  is  a  common  ingredient  in  cough  li>zenges,  and  is  addea  tc 


Blight  fcverishness  dues  not  always  contra- indicate  their  employ- 
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nugb  li>zenges,  and  is  addea  to 
Turioua  pectoral  mixtures,  for  the  saKe  of  its  Savour.  Peruvian 
balsam  b  beneficially  applied  locally,  by  means  of  tint  soaked  in  it, 
to  sphacelous  and  phagedenic  ulcers,  in  India;  it  should  be  re- 
peated night  and  morning  (^Ainilie).  The  same  balsam  mixed 
wilh  ox-gall  (5j  to  Jiij)  is  recommended  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson, 
to  be  dropped  into  the  ear,  after  syringing,  to  check  fcetid  dis- 
charges; and,  mixed  with  simple  cerate  (^ss  to  Jj),  it  is  in  common 
use  as  an  elegant  salve  for  fissured  lips  or  sore  nipples.  They 
both  enter  into  the  composition  of  fumigating  pastilles, 

MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux  speak  very  strongly  of  the  efficacy 
of  balsams,  when  inhaled,  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  laryngitig, 
in  cither  the  presence  or  absence  of  uictration.  They  recom- 
mend a  drachm  or  two  of  tolu  or  benzoin  to  be  laid  upon  hot 
cinders,  and  the  vapours  thus  diffused  through  the  room  are 
inhaled  by  the  patient;  or  the  same  quantity  may  be  added  to 
boiling  water,  and  the  patient  may  inhale  the  vapour. 

Dote.  —  Of  the  balsams,  gr.x  toXss,  mixed  with  some  absorbent 
powder,  or  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  treacle  or  yolk  of 
egg.    Of  the  tincture,  ni^xx  to  f  Jj,  administered  in  a  similar  way. 

TINCTURA  BUCllU,  D.  £. 

TlHCTCHB 
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Macerate  for  fourteen  (sevefi,  E.)  days ;  strain,  #-g|wmii^  inj 
filter.     (It  majr  be  made  by  percolation,  j6.) 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  See  Infusum  Buchu,  p.  844. 
Dose,  —  nxxxx. 

TINCTURA  CALUMB^  L.D.E. 

TiNCTURS  OF   CaLUHBA. 

Take  of  Calumba,  thinly  sliced,  three  ounces  (Jv,  2>.). 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  2>.)  days ;  then  express  and  strain. 

E,  This  tincture  is  better  made  by  percolation :  the  calumba 
being  coarsely  powdered,  and  soaked  with  a  little  spirit  fbr  six 
hours,  before  putting  it  into  the  percolator. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — Aromatic ;  tonic ;  and  stomadiic. 
Dose,  —  lT\,zxx  to  f  5ij>    It  may  be  combined  wiUi  iron. 

TINCTURA  CAMPHORS,  D.  E. 

TiNCTCRE  OF  Camphor. 

Synonyme,    Spiritos  Yini  Camphoratus.    Spiritus  Camphors,  L, 

E,  Take  of  Camphor,  J'jss;  Rectified  spirit,  Oij. 
D,  Camphor,  "^  ;  Rectified  spirit,  ^viij. 
Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  spirit. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — See  Spibitus  Campho&js,  p.  700. 

CAMPHORA  OFFICTNARUM,  Latous  Camproba 
(Enneandria  Monogynia ;  Lauraceas). 

Description,  —  Camphor  is  a  light,  colourless  solid ;  Tolatile  at 
common  temperatures,  but  again  deposited  on  the  side  of  the 
vessel  removed  from  the  light,  in  brilliant  crystals.  It  has  s 
peculiar  odour,  by  which  it  may  be  instantly  recognised.  It  is 
obtained  in  several  ways.  Sometimes  large  masses  are  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  trees,  on  splitting  them.  Every  part  of  the 
tree  contains  this  substance ;  and  by  boiling  the  chopped  roots  and 
wood  in  water,  the  camphor  sublimes,  and  is  condensed  upon 
straw  in  the  head  of  the  still ;  it  is  afterwards  purified  by  re- 
sublimation  with  lime,  in  glass  vessels. 

Composition  and  chemical  properties,--  C'*^H*^0*.  It  is  considered 
to  be  an  oxide  of  a  radical  termed  camphogeney  C^^H^  (Dicmof). 
It  bums  with  much  smoke,  but  without  becoming  black.  Kitnc 
acid  converts  it  into  camphoric  acid.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  oils;  and  is  sufficiently  soluble  in  water  (gr.  j  in  fX\)  to 
impart  its  odour  and  flavour  to  it;  water  impregnated  with 
Ciirbonic  acid  dissolves  it  in  much  larger  quantities,  and  it  may  be 
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readily  suspended  in  tbb  fluid  by  trituration  wiih  magnesia,  sngar, 
gum,  or  yolk  of  egg.  Milk  dissolves  one  eighth  of  its  weight  of 
camphor  by  the  aid  of  trituration,  and  does  not  deposit  it  on  the 
addition  of  water;  this  is  therefore  a  convenient  and  valuable 
way  of  administering  it.  It  is  not  soluble  in  alkalies  and  their 
carbonates ;  but  is  dissolved  by  acids ;  which,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  acetic  acid,  change  its  properties. 

Artificial  camphor  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
upon  oil  of  turpentine,  or  some  other  volatile  oil  having  the  same 
constitution   (C«>H»«).    Its  formula  is  C«'H"HC1. 

Medicinal  properties, —  Acrid:  narcotic  and  diaphoretic;  stimu" 
kmtf  It  is  liable  to  produce  nausea  or  vomiting,  if  taken  solid  in 
large  doses,  and  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  showing  its  acrid 
properties.  Its  action  upon  the  circulation  is  much  disputed.  It 
sometimes  raises  the  pulse  and  increases  its  frequency ;  but  when 
the  circulation  is  excited  in  fever,  it  reduces  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  renders  the  pulse  softer.  In  two  cases  of  poisoning  by  about 
a  scruple  of  this  drug,  the  pulse  was  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  about  90  beats  in  the  minute.*  In  another  case, 
(Xij  taken,)  it  was  180  and  small,  Pupils  dilated,  great  general  ex- 
citement, respiration  difficult,  and  difficult  and  fi*equent  micturition. 
In  moderate  doses  it  exhilarates,  allays  pain,  and  abates  heat, 
causing  diaphoresis.  In  large  doses  it  causes  giddiness,  drowsiness, 
delirium  or  stupor,  and  convulsions ;  the  pupil  is  sometimes  natural, 
at  other  times  dilated.  These  effiscts  are  sometimes  followed  by 
long  continued  depression.  It  is  thought  to  prevent  or  lessen  the 
strangury  caused  by  cantharides,  and  it  greatly  promotes  the  action 
of  senna  when  combined  with  it.  f  It  also  prevents  squill  from 
producing  nausea,  or  irritating  the  bladder. 

Characteristic  effects, —  Camphor  is  distinguished  from  opium  by 
causing  convulsions  and  delirium,  with  occasionally  dilated  pupil, 
and  by  its  acrid  effects  upon  the  alimentary  system :  from  belkuianna 
and  hyoscyamusy  by  not  causing  dilatation  of  the  pupil  constantly, 
and  by  causing  diaphoresis ;  it  also  occasions  headache,  which  is  not 
usually  produced  by  these  two  articles. 

Uses. —  There  are  no  general  rules  for  its  internal  administra- 
tion. It  is  given  in  low  fever  accompanied  with  restlessness  and 
subsultus  tendinum;  and  vascular  excitement  and  heat  are  allayed 
by  it  in  such  cases.  It  is  used  in  many  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  in  mania^  in  order  to  produce  sleep ;  and  in  hysteria^ 
chorea^  and  asthma^  to  allay  the  spasmodic  affection.  In  gout  and 
rheumatism  it  has  been  beneiicially  employed.  In  doses  of  two 
grains,  combined  with  an  equal  weight  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus, 
and  repeated  every  two  hourt*,  it  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  Dr. 
Bright  for  dysmenorrhcea.  When  used  in  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, as  pneumonia^  &c.,  evacuants  ou^ht  to  be  first  employed. 
Mr.  Denton  has  found  it  useful  in  checking  the  progress  of 
quinsy  in  some  cases  in  which  the  disease  had  frequently  occurred. 

*  Lancet,  1841-42,  vols.  L  and  il        f  Thomson,  London  Dispensatory. 
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A  patient,  being  in  eztireme  sufiering,  kept  a  small  portion  of 
Bolid  camphor  in  the  mouth,  and  in  a  few  hours  became  free  from 
pain,  and  the  attack  terminated  without  proceeding  to  suppuration, 
as  it  bad  done  in  previous  instances.  He  now  advises  its  employ-^ 
ment  in  this  way  on  the  approach  of  the  attack,  and  has  seldom 
been  disappointed  in  the  results.  It  is  a  very  unpleasant  remedy, 
and  many  patients  will  not  persevere  with  it  long  enough  (six  to 
twelve  hours)  to  derive  the  full  benefit  from  it.  In  ckordee  Mr. 
Milton  has  found  it  of  great  service  in  doses  of  one  tea-spoonful  of 
the  tincture  every  time  the  patient  atoakes  with  the  pain.  In  mild 
cases  one  dose  each  night  generally  suffices ;  but  in  severe  ones  the 
dose  re(juire8  repetition  for  the  first  night  or  two.  It  sometimes 
causes  sickness,  but  it  should  not  be  discontinued  on  that  account ; 
and  he  has  observed  this  symptom  as  often  after  a  small  dose,  as 
afler  the  one  above  mentioned.*  Camphor  appears  to  possess  con- 
siderable power  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  strychnia. 
Seep.  200. 

Externally^  it  enters  into  several  anodyne  and  stimulating  lini- 
ments, and  IS  emploved  in  these  forms  to  relieve  rheumatic  and 
muscular  pains ;  and,  when  rubbed  upon  the  abdomen,  to  remove 
flatulent  colic  The  aqueous  solution  (mistura  camphors)  is  useful 
as  a  coUyrium ;  and,  when  dissolved  in  oil,  camphor  is  a  soothing 
injection  in  ardor  urims,  gonorrhcea,  and  tenesmus;  a  scruple  of 
powdered  camphor  sprinkled  upon  a  common  poultice,  and  applied 
to  the  perinsBum,  frequently  relieves  chordee.  A  pill  of  camphor 
and  opium,  or  camphor  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine,  dropped  into 
a  carious  tooth,  oflen  cures  toothache.  Nothing  is  more  useful  in 
allaying  the  intense  itching  of  chilblains  than  the  tincture  of  cam- 
phor ;  and  it  is  also  a  most  valuable  application  to  severe  bruises 
or  sprains ;  if  used  immediately,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  freely 
for  15  or  20  minutes,  it  relieves  the  pain  exceedingly,  and  fre- 
quently prevents  discolouration  or  subsequent  bad  consequences. 

Antidotes. — An  overdose  is  best  relieved  by  opium,  preceded 
by  an  emetic,  if  vomiting  has  not  occurred.  Cofiee  is  injurious ; 
wine  is  beneficial. 

Dose  and  administration.  —  Camphor  is  not  conveniently  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  pills,  as  it  is  apt  to  cause  nausea  if  taken 
solid  in  a  pretty  full  dose ;  the  camphor  mixture  does  not  produce 
this  effect.  It  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
camphor  is  precipitated  from  the  tincture  on  the  addition  of  water. 
The  solution  in  milk  is  a  good  form  for  its  employment. 

Dose. —  Of  the  powder,  gr  j  to  gr.  x ;  of  the  mixture,  f  3j  to 
fjiy  ;  of  the  tincture,  V\x  to  tt\^xI.    The  other  forms  are  used  ex 
temallv.    Dr.  Christison  is  of  opinion  that  the  doses  usually  pre- 
scribea  are  too  small. 

•    *  Banking's  Abst.  vol  xiv.  p.  152. 
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TINCTURA  CAMPHORiE  COMPOSITA,  L. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Camphob. 

Synonyme,    Paregoric  Elixir,  or  simply  Paregoric    Tinctnra  Opii 

Camphorata. 

Take  of  Camphor,  two  soruples  and  a  half. 

Opium,  powdered, 

Benzoic  acid,  each,  seventy-two  grains. 

Oil  of  anise,  a  fluid  drachm. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

Remarks, — Camphor  has  been  thought  to  counteract  the  dis- 
agreeable excitant  effect  of  opium,  and  is  on  this  account  combined 
with  it  in  this  preparation.  The  compound  tincture  is  a  stimu- 
lating anodyne,  and  is  not  adapted  to  cases  in  which  we  wish  to 
obtain  the  sedative  effects  of  opium ;  it  is,  however,  a  valuable 
sedative  for  the  cough  of  chronic  bronchitis,  and  is  very  exten- 
sively used  for  this  purpose  in  Greenwich  Hospital ;  the  ordinary 
cough  mixture  in  wnich  place  is  — 

Compound  tincture  of  camphor,  f  5ij  ;  Oxymel  of  squill,  f  5vL 
Taken  almost  ad  libitum. 

The  addition  of  the  benzoic  acid  and  oil  of  aniseed  com- 
municates an  agreeable  flavour  to  the  tincture,  which,  however, 
still  tastes  very  strongly  of  camphor.  One  fluid  ounce  contains 
about  two  grains  of  opium. 

Dose,  —  f58S  to  f5ij. 

TINCTURA  CANNABIS  INDICT,  D. 
TincTURB  or  Iin>iAN  Hbmp. 

Take  of  Purified  extract  of  Indian  hemp,  half  an  ounce. 

Rectified  spirit,  half  a  pint 
Dissolve  the  extract  in  the  spirit. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — See  Extbact.  Cahnabis  Ibdicji, 
p.311. 
Dose.  —  v\y  to  V\xL 

TINCTURA  CANTHARIDIS,  L.D.E. 
Tincture  of  Cantharides. 

Take  of  Cantharides,  bruised,  four  drachms. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  D.)  days ;  then  express 
and  strain. 

£,  If  by  percolation,  the  cantharides,  coarsely  powdered,  must 
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be  left  with  a  little  of  the  ipirit  for  tweire  hours,  in  tlie  state  oC 
pulp,  before  being  put  into  the  percolator, 

Afedicinal  utei.  —  Divrttic;  itivmlanl.  It  is  lueful  in  gleeti^ 
fluor  Klbns,  and  incontinence  of  urine.  It  it  llkewiae  enplo;^  ez- 
ternallT,  m  ■  stimulating  embrocation  or  rubefacient,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  camphor  liniment,  &C.,  in  cbronic  rheumatiBm ;  uid  a 
rag  soaked  in  this  tincture  is  a  useful  application  to  frost-btUea 
parts,  or  to  eztremities  affected  with  Bpontsneous  gangrene.*  In 
doses  of  V\x  increased  to  t([ii\  three  times  a  daj,  tincture  of  can- 
tkarides  has  been  naed  itit«roallj  in  the  treatnient  of  obttimtU  imdo- 
lent  uUert.  In  a  few  dajs  a  healing  action  commenced,  and  ths 
ulcers  were  perfectly  healed  in  a  fortnight,  after  having  resitted 
prerions  treatment  for  several  months.  Other  remedial  iwents  in 
the  fonn  of  dressings,  &c.  were  emplojed  at  the  same  time,  but  thej 
bad  been  used  before  without  nicceBs.t  It  has  been  applied  in  Iwld- 
ness  of  the  bead  as  a  stimulant. 

Hoit.  —  TUX  to  IHixi,  ui  some  mucilaginous  liquid. 

TINCTURA  CAPSICI,  L.D.E. 
Tdictcre  of  Cafsicdh. 
Take  of  Capsicum,  bruised,  teo  drachmB. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  D.)  days,  then  express 
and  strain. 

D.  Capsicum,  3j>»<i  Proof  spirit,  Oj. 
£.  Percolation  mar  be  commenced  a 
soaked  with  a  little  of  the  spirit. 
DoM.  —  TUX  to  fjj. 

CAFSICDM  FASHGIATUM  (Pentandria  Monc^yDiai 
Solonacete). 
Deteriptitm  and  earieliei.  —  Capsicum  pods  are  Ibund  in  gre 
TSrietj  of  form  and  size,  sometimes  two 
or   three   inches  long,  and  the  form  aC 
%.  a ;  at  other  times,  thin,  flat,  and  about 
an  inch  long,  h. 

All  agree  in  cont^ning  nameroDS  hard, 
small  seeds,  enclosed  in  a  thin,  exter* 
nal  pod  which  generallji  has  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  smooth  exterior. 

CompotitioH. —  Cajpticin,  and  an  ta-omatio 
bitter  eitraetitK.  Capiicin  is  an  acrid, 
•oft  resin  which  is  Tolatile  when  heated, 
and  BO  acrid,  that  half  a  grain,  volatilised 
in  a  large  room,  will  cause  ever;  one 
present    at    the    time    to    cough    and 

*  T1u>mBon,  I«ndeu  DispeosBtoiy, 

\  Mi.  Tail,  Braith.  BeOos.  vol  xxLil.  p.  410. 
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sneeze.*  It  id  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  is  readilj  dissolved  by 
spirit. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Capsicum  is  a  powerful  acrid  stinadant. 
If  chewed,  in  very  small  quantity,  it  causes  great  heat  and  bnming 
in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  warmth  in  the  stomach.  In  ex- 
cessive doses  it  has  caused  death  with  the  symptoms  of  irritant 
Soisoning.f  In  moderate  doses  it  promotes  the  appetite  and 
igestion  in  atonic  dyspepsia.  Its  employment,  as  a  condiment, 
causes  perspiration  in  some  persons,  showing  that  it  acts  not  only 
upon  the  mucous  membranes,  but  upon  the  Slio.  also.  Applied  to 
the  skin  it  is  rubefacient  and  vesicant. 

Uses,  —  Chiefly  as  a  condiment.  It  is  very  useful  in  the  ulcer- 
ated throat  of  cynanche  maligna  and  scarlatina  anginosa.  An 
attack  of  common  sore  throat  without  fever,  in  persons  who  are 
liable  to  it  from  slight  causes,  may  often  be  relieved  or  prevented 
by  using  a  gargle  made  with  a  tea- spoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper, 
in  six  ounces  of  boiling  water ;  or  with  f^ij  (Christison),  h^vi 
(Pereira)j  of  the  tincture,  in  eight  ounces  of  cold  water.  In  sick 
headache^  which  has  not  been  relieved  by  the  usual  modes  of 
treatment,  I  have  seen  the  use  of  two  grains  of  freshly  powdered 
capsicum  pods,  repeated  every  hour,  followed  with  very  good 
effects. 

Dose  and  administration,  —  Cayenne  pepper,  which  is  formed  by 
drying  and  powdering  capsicum  berries,  and  is  the  officinal  form 
of  the  drug,  is  given  m  doses  of  gr.  v  to  gr.  x,  made  into  pills  with 
confection  of  roses,  or  extract  of  gentian.  This  pepper  is  not 
nearly  so  pungent  or  efficacious  as  the  freshly-powdered  pods. 

Of  the  tincture,  properly  diluted,  the  dose  is  TT\x  to  f^j.  It  is 
sometimes  added  to  oil  of  turpentine  to  prevent  the  nausea  which 
this  is  apt  to  occasion.  As  a  gargle  it  may  be  combined  with 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  not  with  solutions  of  metallic  salts, 
which  are  incompatible  with  it.  X 

TmCTURA  CARDAMOMI,  H, 

TlMCTTKE  OF   CaBDAMOMS. 

Take  of  Cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  four  ounces  and  a  half. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  squeeze,  and  strain. 
If  made  by  percolation,  grind  the  seeds  in  a  coffee-mill,  and 
proceed  as  directed  for  Tincture  of  Capsicum. 

ELETTARIA  (Alpinia)  CARDAMOMUM  (Monandria 

Monogynia ;  Zingiberacess). 

Description, — Cardamom  is  a  small  triangular  fruit,  which  splits 
at  its  three  angles,  and  allows  the  escape  of  the  brown  flattened 

*  Paris,  Pharmacologia.  f  Pereira,  Mat  Med.  2nd  edit.  p.  1258. 

X  Med.  Gaz.  vol  xxiii 
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It  if  aboni  Am  qwrtm  of  «i  iMh 
broad.    ItieoloarifiMle  jdknr;  ndili  odkwr 
dB^    The  tMrwa  of  tiw  leedt  h  ■wiatki, 

CbMoidioik-FofaliiZfMi;(^H*,ndifMl0«.  Tte  ]«ll«  fa 
Todfaied  bj  hoi  nilrie  acid.  The  hwk  ifaMdd  araar  te  wai;  at 
it  doea  not  cootain  anj  arosMtie  priaeiplab  and  ii  afaaacfaa  •  faai 
dealof  apirit. 

U^AomX  properiu$  wd  mttB.-^ArmwHt;  Jir  wfafafa  pnpv^r 
alone  it  b  used.  The  tincture  fa  added  to  bitlar  or  |WMgpliia 
mixturci ;  bat  it  if  much  le«  fteqoantlj  eaiplojnd  tfaaBi  Aa  mm- 
poond  tincture. 

IkMc— f^  to  f  5ij. 

TraCTURA  CABDAMOMI  COIfPOSITA,  Z.D.JL 
CoMFOUXD  TiMcrnjBB  or  f!aM>aiioaf, 

Take  of  Cardamoms^ 
Caraway, 
CochiaeBl,  each,  bAiaed,  two  draduiia  and  a 

half. 
Cinnamon,  bruised,  five  drachma. 
Raisins  (stoned),  five  ounces. 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  D.)  days,  then  express, 
and  strain. 

2>.  Cardamoiiis,  Caraway,  of  each,  Jm  ;  Cinnamon,  ^ ;  Cochi- 
neal, Xii ;  Proof  spirit,  Oiij. 

£.  Cardamomji,  Caraway,  of  each,  ^ijss ;  Cochineal,  Jj ;  Cin- 
namon, 5^  f  Raisins,  ^v ;  Proof  spirit,  Oij. 

For  percolation,  beat  the  solid  materials  together,  moiaten 
with  a  bttle  spirit,  and  leave  them  for  twelye  hoars  before  patting 
them  into  the  percolator. 

Medicimd  propertieM  and  uses,  —  This  is  more  aromatic  and 
atimalant  than  the  last,  owing  to  the  addition  of  the  caraway  and 
cinnamon.  The  cochineal  and  raisins  also  give  it  a  fine  red  coloar. 
On  these  accoants  it  is  mach  more  employed  than  the  simple  tinc- 
ture.   The  uses  and  doses  are  the  same. 

TINCTURA  CASCARILLiE,  L.D.E. 

TurcTUBE  OF  Casoabilla. 

Take  of  Cascarilla,  bruised,  five  ounces. 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
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Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen^  D.)  days^  then  express 
and  strain. 

JB.  Proceed  for  maceration  or  percolation  as  ordered  for  Tinc- 
tura  Cinchone. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Aromatic ;  tonic ;  stomachic 
Dose. — fjBs  to  f^ij.    (See  Infusum  Cascabilub,  p.  347.) 

TmCTURA  CASSIA,  E. 

TiSCTTTKB  OF  CaSSIA. 

Take  of  Cassia,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  three  oances  and  a 
half. 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Digest  for  seven  days;  strain;  express  the  residue  strong!/, 
and  filter. 

For  percolation,  let  the  powder  macerate  for  twelve  hours  in  a 
little  spirit,  before  being  put  into  the  percolator. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — The  same  as  those  of  tincture 
of  cinnamon,  but  not  quite  so  delicate  in  flavour. 
Dose. — Hl^xzx  to  f5ij. 

TINCTURA  CASTOREI,  L.  E. 

Tincture  op  Castob. 

Take  of  Castor,  bruised,  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

Kectified  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  then    express  and 
strain. 

This  tincture  may  be  made  bj  maceration  or  percolation,  like 
Tincture  of  Cassia. 

Properties  and  uses. —  See  Castoreum,  p.  206. 
Dose, — V\JLX,  to  fjij. 

TmCTURA  CASTOREI  AMMONIATA,  E. 
Ammoniatbd  Tincturb  of  Castob. 

Take  of  Castor,  bruised,  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

Assafoetida,  in  small  fragments,  ten  drachms. 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints. 
Digest  for  seven  days ;  strain ;  express  strongly  the  residuum, 
and  filter.     It  cannot  be  well  made  by  percolation. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  The  same,  in  the  main,  as  those 
of  tincture  of  castor ;  but  the  assafoetida  and  ammonia  render  it 
more  powerfully  antispasmodic  in  hysteria. 

Dose.  —  1T|,xxx  to  f  3j. 
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seeds.  It  b  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  one  quarter 
broad.  Its  colour  is  pale  yellow ;  and  its  odour  aromatic,  though 
sU^t.    The  flavour  of  the  seeds  b  aromatic. 

jFruitfor  which  it  may  be  misttiken,  —  None. 

Composition,  —  Volatile  oH^  C^^H^  and  Jixed  oil.  The  latter  is 
reddened  bj  hot  nitric  acid.  The  husk  should  never  be  used ;  as 
it  does  not  contain  any  aromatic  principle,  and  it  absorbs  a  good 
deal  of  spirit. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  Aromatic ;  for  which  property 
alone  it  is  used.  The  tincture  is  added  to  bitter  or  purgative 
mixtures ;  but  it  is  much  less  frequently  employed  than  the  com- 
pound tincture. 

Dose. — fjss  to  f  5ij. 

TINCTURA  CARDAMOMI  COMPOSITA,  L.D.E. 
Compound  Tinctubb  of  Cardamoic 

Take  of  Cardamoms, 
Caraway, 
Cochineal,  each,  biTuisecl,  two  drachms  and  a 

half. 
Cinnamon,  bruised,  five  drachms. 
Raisins  (stoned),  five  ounces. 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  D.)  days,  then  express^ 
and  strain. 

jD.  Cardamoms,  Caraway,  of  each,  Jss;  Cinnamon,  ^;  Cochi- 
neal, 5jj  i  Proof  spirit,  Oiij. 

£.  Cardamoms,  Caraway,  of  each,  ^ijss ;  Cochineal,  5  j  «  Cin- 
namon, 5v ;  Raisins,  ^v  ;  Proof  spirit,  Oij. 

For  percolation,  beat  the  solid  materials  together,  moisten 
with  a  btUe  spirit,  and  leave  them  for  twelve  hours  before  putting 
them  into  the  percolator. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  This  is  more  aromatic  and 
stimulant  than  toe  last,  owing  to  the  addition  of  tibe  caraway  and 
cinnamon.  The  cochineal  and  raisins  also  give  it  a  fine  red  colour. 
On  these  accounts  it  is  much  more  employed  than  the  simple  tinc- 
ture.   The  uses  and  doses  are  the  same. 

TINCTURA  CASCARILLJE,  JLD.i:. 

TiNCTUBE  OP  Cascabilla. 

Take  of  Cascarilla,  bruised,  five  ounces. 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
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Macerate  for  seven  (foorteen,  D.)  days,  then  express 
and  strain. 

JB,  Proceed  for  maceration  or  percolation  as  ordered  for  Tinc- 
tora  Cinchone. 

Medicinal  praperties,  —  Aromatic ;  tonic ;  stomachic 
Dote. — f5s8  to  f^ij*    (See  Iniusum  Cascabilub,  p.  347.) 

TLNTCTURA  CASSLS:,  E. 

Tmctubb  of  Cassia. 

Take  of  Cassia,  in  moderatelj  fine  powder,  three  ounces  and  a 
half. 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Digest  for  seven  days;  strain;  express  the  residue  strongly, 
and  filter. 

For  percolation,  let  the  powder  macerate  for  twelve  hours  in  a 
little  spirit,  before  being  put  into  the  percolator. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — The  same  as  those  of  tincture 
of  cinnamon,  but  not  quite  so  delicate  in  flavour. 
Dose, — TT),zzx  to  fjij. 

TINCTURA  CASTOREI,  L.  E. 

Tincture  of  Castob. 

Take  of  Castor,  bruised,  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

Bectified  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate   for  seven  days,  and  then    express  and 
strain. 

This  tincture  may  be  made  by  maceration  or  percolation,  like 
Tincture  of  Cassia. 

Properties  and  uses, —  See  Castoreum,  p.  206. 
Dose. — VC[Tai  to  fjij. 

TmCTURA  CASTOREI  AMMONIATA,  E. 

AlUfONIATBD   TiNCTUBB  OP  CaSTOB. 

Take  of  Castor,  bruised,  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

Assafoetida,  in  small  fragments,  ten  drachms. 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints. 
Digest  for  seven  days ;  strain ;  express  strongly  the  residuum, 
and  filter.     It  cannot  be  wdl  made  by  percolation. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  The  same,  in  the  main,  as  those 
of  tincture  of  castor ;  but  the  assafoetida  and  ammonia  render  it 
more  powerfully  antispasmodic  in  hysteria. 

Dose.  —  Tll^xzx  to  f  3j. 
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TINCTURA  CATECHU  COMPOSITA,  L.D.E. 

Tincture  op  Catechu. 

Take  of  Catechu,  coarsely  powdered,  three  ounces 
and  a  half  (  5iv,  2>.). 
Cinnamon,  bruised  (finely,  £.),  two  ounces 

and  a  half  ( ^  ij,  D.). 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  Z>.)  days^  then  express 
and  strain, 

E.  For  percolation,  the  mixed  powders  must  be  put  into  the 
percolator,  without  being  previously  moistened  with  the  spirit. 

m 

ACACIA  CATECHU  (Folygamia  Monoecia;  Mimoflese). 

Description  and  varieties.  —  Catechu,  or,  as  it  is  also  termed, 
Cutch,  or  terra  Japonica,  occurs  in  man^  forms.  It  is  frequently 
seen  in  small  cubical  masses,  about  two  mches  square,  of  a  yellow 
or  brown  colour ;  sometimes  in  small,  fiat,  round  cakes ;  and  at 
others,  in  irregular  lumps,  in  which  no  distinct  form  can  be  traced. 
It  used  also  to  occur  frequently  in  balls  weighing  ^ij  or  Jiv.  Its 
colour  varies  from  a  very  pale  brown,  almost  white,  to  a  dark 
almost  black,  brown.  It  is  obtained  from  the  Acacia  catechu  by 
boiling  the  chips  of  the  inner  wood  in  water,  and  evaporating  the 
extract  to  a  proper  consistence,  after  which  it  is  poured  into 
moulds.  It  is  also  obtained  from  the  nuts  of  the  Areca  catechu  or 
catechu  palm,  by  a  similar  process ;  and  from  the  Uncaria  gambir, 
by  boiling  the  leaves  and  evaporating  the  extract. 

Substances  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken. — The  dark,  irregular 
-pieces  of  catechu  may  be  mistaken  for  aloes,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  absence  of  smell,  when  breathed  upon,  and  by 
the  difference  of  flavour  when  chewed. 

Composition,  —  Catechu  consists  principally  of  tannic  acid,  and 
of  a  peculiar  principle  called  catechine,  or  catechinic  acid,  which 
imparts  a  sweetish  taste  to  the  catechu.  The  tannic  acid  is  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  not  the  catechine,  for  which  alcohol  is  the  proper 
menstruum :  hence  proof  spirit,  which  dissolves  both,  is  ordered 
for  the  tincture. 

Medicinal  properties, — Purely  and  powerfully  astringent.  It  is 
more  powerful  tnan  kino. 

Uses,  —  It  is  used  in  chronic  mucotu  discharges  and  passive 
hamorrhages :  especially  from  the  bowels.  In  £arrhcea  it  is  an 
almost  constant  addition  to  the  mistura  cretsB.  In  profuse  menstru* 
aiionj  Dr.  Babinffton  frequently  used  it,  combined  with  conf^tio 
opii.  In  relaxed  uvula,  and  the  slight  sore  throat  so  common  in 
clergymen  and  public  singers  or  speakers,  it  is  very  usefhl  when 
held  in  the  mouth  and  gradually  sucked.    Lozenges  are  made  for 
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this  purpose.  It  is  employed  as  a  tootli  powder  to  relieve  spongy 
gums,  *' particularly  when  these  are  consequent  upon  the  use 
of  mercury  as  a  sialogogue.**  *  It  is  also  sometimes  used  with 
benefit  to  check  profuse  sweating  dependent  upon  debility.  It  has 
been  highly  conmiended  as  a  local  application  to  cliapped  or 
sloughing  nipples  f ;  but  it  as  frequently  fails  in  this  troublesome 
affection  as  any  other  remedy. 

IncompaHbles,  —  Salts  of  iron.  Preparations  of  vegetable  alka- 
loids, such  as  opium,  cinchona,  &c.,  are  in  some  degree  incom- 
patible; but  the  compounds  which  they  form  witli  the  tannin, 
though  insoluble  in  water,  are  perhaps  sufficiently  soluble  in  the 
gastric  juices ;  indeed  catechu  b  daily  combined  with  tincture  of 
opium,  with  the  best  effects. 

Dose,  —  Of  the  powder,  in  the  form  of  bolus  or  lozenge,  gr.  x 
to  3j  ;  of  th«  tincture,  Tf^xx  to  f  5ij. 

TINCTURA  CHIRETTiE,  D 

TiNCTUBi  or  Chibbtta. 

Take  of  Chiretta,  bruised,  five  ounces. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days ;  strun,  express,  and  filter. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  See  Imfusum  Chibstt^  p.  348. 
Dose.  —  1T1.XXX  to  f  5j» 

TINCTURA  CINCHONA,  L.D.E. 
TmoTUBE  OF  Cinchona* 

Synonyms,    Tincture  of  Bark. 

Take    of  Yellow  Tcrown,   or  pale,  /)•)  cinchona, 

bruisea,  eight  ounces. 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days ;  then  express  and  stndn. 

E,  Yellow  bark,  or  any  other  kind,  if  prescribed,  in  fine 
powder,  Jviii ;  Proof  spirit,  Oij.  Percolate  the  bark  with  the 
spirit;  the  bark  being  previously  moistened  with  a  very  little 
spirit,  left  thus  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  then  firmly  packed 
into  the  percolator.  If  made  by  digestion,  Uie  bark  should  be  only 
coarsely  powdered. 

Medicinal  uses, — Tonic;  stomachic. 

Dose, — f^  to  f^j.  It  b  principally  used  in  mixtures  with 
the  infusion  or  decoction  of  cinchona,  as  it  contains  so  small  a 
quantity  of  bark  compared  with  the  spirit,  that  it  would  be  too 
stimulant  for  administration  by  itself  in  ague. 

*  Christison's  Dispensatory.  f  Lancet,  vol.  1.  1841-4S* 
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TINCTURA  CINCHONA  COMPOSITA,  L.D.E. 
Compound  Tincture  op  Cinchona. 

Symmyme,    Huxham*8  Tincture  of  Bark. 

Take  of  Pale  (yellow,  £.)  cinchona,  coarsely  pow- 
dered, four  ounces. 
Orange  peel   (bitter,  D,  K),   dried,  three 

ounces  (5y>  -O.). 
Serpentary,  bruised,  six  drachms. 
Saffron,  two  drachms. 
Cochineal,  powdered,  a  drachm. 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  2>.)  days ;  then  express 
and  strain. 

E,  May  be  made  by  percolation,  like  compound  tincture  of 
cardamoms ;  the  cinchona  and  serpentary  being  in  moderately  fine 
powder. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Tonic ;  stomachic. 

Dose. — f5J  to  fjiij*  ^^  contains  considerably  less  cinchona 
than  the  simple  tincture,  but  is  rendered  more  grateful  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  bitters  and  aromatics. 

TINCTURA  CINCHONA  PALLIDiE,  Z. 
Tincture  of  Pale  Bark. 

Prepare  this  in  the  same  way  as  Tincture  of  Cin- 
chona, p.  743. 

Medicinal  properties^  uses,  and  doses.  —  The  same  as  those  of 
Tinctura  Cinchonas. 

TINCTURA  CINNAMOMT,  L.  E. 
Tincture  op  Cinnamon. 

Take  of  Cinnamon,  bruised,  three  ounces  and  a  half. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  stnun. 

JK.  Proceed  by  percolation  or  digestion,  as  directed  for  Tinctura 
Cassise. 

Medicinal  uses. — See  Twctuea  Cinnamomi  composita,  p.  745. 
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TINCTUBA  CINNAMOMI  COMPOSriA,  L.D.E. 
Compound  Tincture  of  Cinnamon. 

Synonyme,    Tinctara  Aromatica. 

Take  of  Cinnamon^  bruised^  an  ounce. 

Cardamoms^  bruised,  half  an  ounce. 

Long  pepper,  powdered. 

Ginger,  bruised,  each,  two  drachms  and  a  half. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days ;  then  express  and  strain. 

D.  Cinnamon,  Jij ;  Cardamoms,  Jj ;  Ginger,  ^ ;  Proof  spirit, 
Oij.    Macerate  fourteen  days. 

£1,  Cinnamon,  cardamom  seeds,  coarsely  powdered,  of  each,  J  j ; 
Long  pepper,  ground  finely,  5iu  i  Proof  spirit,  Oij.  Dijgest  seven 
days;  or  percolate  as  directed  for  the  Compound  Tmcture  of 
Cardamoms. 

Medicinal  properties  (Old  uses. — Stimulant;  aromatic;  andasfrt*- 
gent.    Incompatible  with  salts  of  iron. 
Dose,  —  1T1.XXX  to  f  5ij. 

TINCTURA  COCCI  CACTI,  D. 

TiNCTUBB  OF  COCHIHEAL. 

Take  of  Cochineal,  in  fine  powder,  two  ounces. 

Proof  spirit,  one  pmt. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days ;  strain,  express,  and  filter. 

Uses,  —  Merely  for  the  sake  of  its  fine  red  colour. 
TINCTURA  (SEMmUM,  2>.)  COLCHICI,  Z.JS?. 

TiNGTUBB  OF   MSADOW   SaFFBON. 

Take  of  Meadow  saffron  seeds,  bruised,  five  ounces. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  2>.)  days ;  then  express 
and  strain. 

E,  This  tincture  is  much  better  made  by  percolation,  like  T1nc« 
ture  of  Cinchona. 

Remarks,  —  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  says  that  the  seeds  should  not 
be  crushed,  as  the  active  principle  resides  in  the  husk.  If,  how- 
ever, the  whole  of  the  bruisea  seeds  be  employed,  they  will  not 
have  sustained  any  loss  firom  the  bruising. 

Medicinal  uses,  —  See  Acbtum  Colchici,  p.  67. 

Dose,  —  V[JJL  to  f  Jij. 
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TINCTUEA  COLCHICI  COMPOSITA,  L. 

Compound  Tinctube  op  Meadow  Sapfboi». 

Take  of  Meadow  safiron  seeds,  bruised,  five  ounces. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days;  then  express  and  stndn. 

Remarks, — This  preparation  is  said  to  be  of  greater  yalue  than 
the  simple  tincture  where  acidity  or  flatulence  prevails  {WiUiam*y 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ammonia  may  not  interfere  with  the 
aolubilit]^  of  the  colchicina.  It  is  beneficially  employed  in  the 
rheumatism  of  debilitated  ^nd  aged  persons,  and  tnose  who  have 
indulged  in  the  free  usfe  of  stimulants. 

Dose, — V[xx  to  f5ij. 

TINCTURA  CONH,  L.  E. 

Tincture  of  Hemlock. 

Take  of  Hemlock  (leaves),  dried,  five  ounces. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days ;  then  express  and  strain. 

E.  Conium  leaves,  fresh^  Jxii ;  Tincture  of  cardamom,  Oss ; 
Rectified  spirit,  Ojss.  Bruise  the  hemlock  leaves,  and  express  the 
juice  strongly ;  bruise  the  residuum  and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  perco- 
lator ;  transmit  first  the  tincture  of  cardamom,  and  then  the  rec- 
tified spirit,  allowing  the  spirituous  liquors  to  mix  with  the  ex- 
pressed juice,  as  they  pass  through ;  add  gently,  water  enough  to 
the  percolator  for  pushing  through  the  spirit  remaining  in  the 
residuum.    Filter  tne  liquor  afler  agitation. 

Remarks,  —  The  Edinburgh  tincture  being  prepared  from  fresh 
leaves  instead  of  dried  ones,  as  directed  in  the  Ph.  L.,  is  supposed 
to  contain  more  of  the  active  principles  of  the  hemlock. 
•    Medicinal  properties, — See  Extbactum  Conh,  p.  320. 

Uses,  —  It  may  be  used  in  most  of  the  cases  requiring  coniam, 
and  is  very  strongly  recommended  by  Sir  C.  Scudamore  in  phthysis. 
He  advises  the  following  formula :  — 

l}o  lodinii,  et  potassii  iodidi,  ai.  gr.  vL 
Spiritus  rectificati,  f  5ij* 
AquflB,  f  Jvi.     M. 

The  dose  is  f Xj  to  f  Jss  of  this  mixture,  mixed  with  a  pint  or  a 
quart  of  water  kept  about  the  temperature  of  120^  F.,  to  which  is 
to  be  ad4ed,  at  the  time  of  using  it,  (^  ss  or  f^  j  of  the  tincture  of 
conium. 

For  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  this  plan  of  ti^afe- 
ment,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  original  paper  in  the  Med. 
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Craz.  for  Feb.  1840,  p.  756.,  or  to  the  reprint  of  it  in  the  1  at  vol. 
of  Braitliwaite*8  Retrospect 

TINCTURA  CROCI,  D.E. 

TlNCTURB  07  SaFFBON. 

D.  Take  of  Saffron,  chopped  fine,  Jij ;  Proof  spirit,  Oj. 

E,  Safiiron,  Jij;  Proof  spirit,  Oij. 

Macerate  seven  (£.)i  fourteen  (p,)^  days ;  express,  filter,  and 
strain:  or, 

E,  Percolate,  as  directed  for  Tinctura  Cinchonas. 
Uses, — Only  as  a  colouring  agent. 

TINCTURA  CUBEB^  L.D. 

TmCTDBE  OF  GUBEB. 

Take  of  Cubebs^  bruised^  one  pound  (^v,  D.\ 
Proof  (rectified,  D,)  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  D.)  days;   then  ex- 
press and  strain. 

Medicinal  uses. — See  Ouba  Dbstillata,  Olbum  Cubeb^  p.  640. 
Taken  internally  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea. 

Dose, — f5Jss  to  f5ij. 

The  present  tincture  is  made  with  proof  instead  of  rectified 
spirit,  as  formerly,  and  it  is  also  above  twice  as  strong. 

TINCTURA  CUSPARLS),  E. 

TiNCTUBB   OF   CUSPABIA. 

Take  of  Cusparia,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  four  ounces  and 
a  naif. 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate,  or  percolate  as  ordered  for  Tincture  of  Cinchona. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  See  Initsum  Cuspabub,  p. 
S50. 
Dose. — iT^xxx  to  fjj. 

TINCTURA  DIGITALIS,  L.D.E. 
TmcTUBE  OF  Foxglove. 

Take  of  Foxglove  (leaves),  dried,  four  ounces. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  D.)  days ;  then  express 
and  strain. 

D,  Foxglove,  37;  Proof  spirit,  Oij. 
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JS.  Percolate  as  in  Tincture  of  Capsicum,  or  make  it  by  digestion. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — See  Infusum  Digitalis,  p.  358. 

This  tincture  maj  be  given  advantageously  with  tinctura  ferri 
muriatis,  though  the  mixture  becomes  almost  black. 

Dose. — V\XY  to  f5j.  It  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  f^ss. 
(See  p.  S64.) 

TINCTURA  ERGOTiE,  D. 

TiNCTUBE  OF  Ergot. 

Take  of  Ergot  of  rye,  in  coarse  powder,  eight  ounces. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days ;  strain,  express,  and  filter. 
Properties  and  uses.  —  See  the  next  preparation. 
Dose —  1T\xv  to  f  5ij)  according  to  the  object  in  view. 

TINCTURA  ERGOTS  ^THEREA. 
Ethbbeal  TmcTUBE  OF  Ebgot. 

Take  of  Ergot^  powdered^  fifteen  ounces. 

Ether,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days ;  then  express  and  etrain. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  See  Esgot,  below. 

Dose.  —  lT\xv,  every  three  or  four  hours,  if  given  to  suppress 
chronic  haemorrhage ;  n^xxx  to  f  Jj  every  half  hour  for  two  or 
three  doses,  if  given  to  excite  uterme  action,  or  to  check  sudden 
hsemorrhage  from  want  of  contraction  in  that  organ. 

ERGOTA,  Secaxb  Cebeaxb.    (Degenerated  seed,  from  a 

parasitical  fungus  ?) 

Synonyms.    Secale  Comutun.    Spurred  Rye. 

Botany.  —  Great  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  production,  but  the  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Queckett,  as 
well  as  those  of  several  other  observers,  seem  to  have  proved  that 
it  is  a  diseased  and  altered  condition  of  the  ovarium  or  fruit  whidi 
is  occasioned  by  the  presence,  in  the  early  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment, of  a  number  of  minute  sporidia  of  a  fungus,  termed  by  w. 
Queckett,  Ergotietia  abortifaciens.  When  these,  in  a  moistened 
state,  come  in  contact  with  any  kind  of  gramineous  plant,  tber 
cause  a  degeneration  resembling  that  of  the  ergot  of  rye,  but  tt  is 
principally  on  this  plant  that  its  development  has  been  carefully 
noticed.  At  firsts  the  ovarium  and  its  appendages  are  covered 
with  a  white  coating  of  sporidia  mixed  with  delicate  filaments,  and 
the  whole  is  glued  together  with  a  gummy  secretion ;  the  ovarium 
increases  in  size,  but  instead  of  being  matured  into  a  healthy  grain, 
it  assumes  a  purple  colour,  becomes  much  larger  than  natural,  is 
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solidf  and  changed  in  its  Btructure,  contains  no  embryo,  but 
shows  its  origin  by  a  small  tuft  upon  the  summit  of  the  ergotv 
which  is  asserted  to  be  the  remains  of  the  changed  stigmata  and 
pericarp. 

Descriptian,  —  Ergot  is  generally  in  violet-coloured  grains,  about 
an  inch  lon^,  and  cunred,  so  as  to  resemble  a  cock  s  spur,  from 
which  it  deriyes  its  name  of  ^  spurred  rye.**  It  is  obtusely  rounded 
at  the  ends,  one  of  which  is  ohen  sharper  than  the  other.  It  is 
marked  longitudinally  by  three  deep  grooves,  showing  the  natural 
division  of  the  ovarium  mto  three  cells.  When  dry,  it  is  hard  and 
tough,  and  is  powdered  with  difficulty ;  but,  if  in  a  moist  air, 
it  becomes  damp,  and  is  quickly  infested  with  myriads  of 
small  brown  insects,  which  eat  the  whole  of  the  interior  and 
leave  only  the  ha^  violet-coloured  shell,  which  either 
remains  firm  or  crumbles  of  itself.  The  smell  of  powdered 
ergot  is  peculiar  and  slightly  nauseous ;  and  the  taste  is 
somewhat  sickly,  though  slight.  It  is  said  that  if  a  small 
proportion  of  camphor  is  mixed  with  powdered  ergot,  it 
completely  prevents  the  ravages  of  the  acari  which  destroy  i 
the  ergot ;  but  this  plan  often  fails.  It  is  of  the  first  im- ' 
portance  that  the  secale  should  hej^reshly  powdered,  in  order 
to  obtain  satbfactory  effects  from  its  admmistration. 

Composition,  —  Secale  contains  a  peculiar  oil,  which  is  soluble 
in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  appears  to  possess  the  peculiar  medicinal 
properties  of  the  drug;  and  ergotm,  an  acrid  solid  substance, 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water;  this  is 
poisonous,  but  does  not,  when  isolated,  produce  uterine  contrac- 
tions. It  contains  also  a  number  of  vegetable  principles,  which 
are  inactive  when  isolated.  It  contains  a  sinall  quantity  of 
tannin. 

Chemical  properties,  —  Ergot  yields  its  active  principles  to  hot 
water,  to  alcohol,  and  to  ether ;  and  preparations  by  each  of  these 
menstxua  are  in  daily  use.  It  is  seldom  prescribed  in  combination} 
but  it  causes  a  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  lead. 

Drugs  for  which  secale  may  he  mistaken,  —  None. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  By  far  the  most  important  property  of 
ergot  b  its  power  of  increasmg  uterine  contraction ;  it  is  capaole, 
also,  of  exciting  it  into  action,  when  previously  quiescent,  but 
this  effect  is  much  less  uniform  and  certain  than  the  increase 
produced  when  it  is  acting,  however  slightly,  to  be^n  with. 

The  kind  of  uterine  contraction  occasioned  by  it,  differs  materially 
from  what  is  natural,  for  whilst  this  is  intermittent,  that  excited 
by  the  ergot  is  unintermitting,  and  more  nearly  resembles  constant 
griping ;  when  administered  during  the  proffress  of  labour,  a  few 
minutes  elapse  (ten  to  twenty)  before  anjr  effect  is  produced,  and 
the  first  evidence  of  its  action  is  oflen  a  single  fit  of^  severe  vomit- 
ing ;  this  does  not  in  any  degree  interfere  with  its  peculiar 
influence  over  the  uterus,  and  is  oflen  favourable  rather  than 
otherwise,  for  as  soon  as  the  vomiting  commences  the  vagina 
becomes  copiously  lubricated  with  mucus,  though  it  may  have 
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been  previoaslj  dry  and  harsh ;  and  the  uterine  action  is  itf 
powerfully  excited  at  if  the  druff  had  been  retained  in  the  ttomach; 
this  influence  continues  until  the  whole  contents  of  the  uterus 
have  been  expelled,  and  causes  the  firm  contraction  of  that  organ 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  A  property  has  been  assigned 
to  the  ergot,  viz.  that  of  causing  the  death  of  the  fbetusf  and 
it  is  said  that  this  opinion  is  founded  not  only  upon  the  num- 
ber of  children  still-bom  after  the  administration  of  the  drug, 
but  upon  the  symptoms  erinced  by  those  which  recover.  Tbtts, 
Dr.  Ramsbotham  *  states  that  twenty-one  children  out  of  thtrij- 
six  were  born  alive,  when  premature  labour  was  induced  by  nie«- 
chanical  means ;  whilst  only  twelve  out  of  twenty-six  were  bom 
alive  when  ergot  was  used.  This  gives  a  mortality  of  1 1  per  cent. 
affainst  the  ergot.  Dr.  Beattyf  says  that  some  of  the  children 
vmich  were  born  alive  or  were  restored  from  temporary  stillnew, 
had  convulsions  and  other  symptoms  of  ergotism ;  and  this  efiect 
has  been  noticed  b^  other  writers.  It  must  be  borne  in  raind  that 
ergot  is  not  administered  by  prudent  practitioners^  unless  there  is 
some  unusual  delay  in  the  case,  or  there  is  such  an  amount  of  ob- 
struction as  is  capable  <^  being  overcome  by  the  assisted  power  of 
the  uterus,  though,  if  unaided,  there  would  be  a  necessity  for  the 
use  of  artificial  means  of  delivery ;  and  these  are  just  the  cases  in 
which  the  children  would  probably  be  still- bom  if  the  remedy  had 
not  been  administered  at  all.  That  the  experience  of  the  profes- 
sion is  against  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  injurious  effects  to 
the  child,  is  proved  bv  the  continued  employment  of  the  secale  by 
the  great  bulk  of  miawifery  practitioners,  who  are  men  of  caution 
and  observation.  An  extensive  opportunity  for  observation  in  the 
Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  in  other  practice,  has  scarcely  con- 
firmed in  my  mind  toe  fears  entertained  by  some  writers  on  this 
subject.  Dr.  Beatty  is  of  opinion  that  this  effect  is  not  produced 
nnless  the  birth  of  the  child  is  delayed  two  hours  after  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  ergot.]: 

Ergotism, — Secale  sometimes  produces  headache,  giddiness, 
delirium,  or  convulsions ;  but  it  is  very  rare  for  these  effects  to  be 
noticed  in  lying-in  women. 

Li  some  countries,  when  all  the  grain  has  been  spurred,  as  bap- 
pens  in  particular  seasons,  remarkable  effects  have  been  produced 
upon  the  health  by  the  use  of  this  diseased  article  of  food.  These 
appear  in  two  distinct  forms ;  in  one  of  which,  convulsions  and 
speedy  death  form  the  prominent  features ;  whilst  in  the  other,  the 
sufferer  loses  flesh,  feels  as  if  covered  with  innumerable  insects,  has 
a  voracious  appetite,  and  acute  pain  in  the  limbs,  which  soon  ter- 
minates in  mortification  of  the  extremities,  from  which  recovery 
takes  place  by  spontaneous  separation  of  the  dead  parts,  if  deata 
does  not  occur  before  this  can  be  effected. 

Uses. — The  most  important  and,  until  lately,  the  only  use  of  the 

•  Med.  Gaz.  Jnne  15.  1839. 
.  t  Dab.  Jour.  Med.  Science,  May,  1844,  p.  218.  ^  Ibi^ 
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lecale  was  for  promoting  uterine  contraction.  The  rules  laid  down 
bj  obstetric  writers  on  this  subject  are,  that  it  must  not  be  ad^ 
ministered  if  the  uterine  action  is  proceeding  reeularlj,  nor  until 
the  OS  uteri  is  fully  or  very  nearly  dilated,  even  if  the  contractions 
are  failing.  It  is  generally  said,  that  if  the  vagina  is  dry  it  shoidd 
not  be  given ;  but  I  have  observed  several  cases  in  which  one  of 
the  first  effects  was  a  copious  secretion  of  mucus  from  a  previously 
dry  vagina,  preceded  in  some  cases  by  vomiting.    It  is  also  a 

general  rule  mat  it  must  not  be  given  if  there  is  more  than  a  sl^ht 
eformitjT  of  the  pelvis,  or  unusual  organic  obstruction  to  the  birUi 
of  the  child,  as  rupture  of  the  uterus  nas  been  occasioned  in  such 
cases,  by  the  powerful  contractions  excited  by  the  drug. 

Uterine  h<Bmorrhage  is  more  effectually  controlled  or  prevented  by 
this  medicine  them  by  any  other ;  and  thb  is  the  case,  whetner  it  occurs 
before  or  after  the  birth  of  the  child  or  placenta.  In  every  caee 
in  which  there  has  previously  been  htemorrhage  after  delivery ^  a  dose 
of  secale  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  os  uteri  is  fuUy  dilated^  and 
&e  progress  of  the  labour  warrants  it ;  and  this  wtthaut  waiting  for 
any  diminution  of  the  uterine  contraction.  The  labour  proceeds 
more  quickly,  and  instead  of  the  luemorrhage  which  has  been  anti- 
cipated, the  uterus  continues  to  contract  and  soon  expels  the  pla- 
centa, and  then  remains  firmly  contracted.  If  there  is  any  delay 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  placental,  another  dose  shoidd  be  given  as 
soon  as  the  child  is  bom. 

In  the  treatment  of  abortions^  advantage  is  also  derived  from  the 
use  of  secale  in  the  same  way.  It  promotes  the  expulsion  of  the 
ovum,  and  lessens  the  hsmorrhage,  which  is  often  severe.  It  is 
sometimes  used  to  procure  abortion,  but  it  cannot  be  relied  on  for 
this  purpose,  unless  there  has  been  some  previous  uterine  action. 
It  is,  however,  well  established,  that  in  many  cases  it  does  excite 
contractions  de  novo;  and  it  is  strongly  advised  by  Rigby,  tiiat 
repeated  doses  should  be  given  in  attempting  to  produce  prema- 
ture delivery,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  puncturing  the  mem- 
branes b  ultimately  necessary. 

From  its  influence  upon  uterine  hsemorrhage  connected  with 
pre^ancy,  it  has  been  supposed  that  secale  might  be  equally 
useful  in  the  treatment  of^  menorrhagia,  and  it  has  accordingly 
been  used  in  this  disease.  In  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under 
my  own  observation,  it  has  not  proved  worthy  of  much  confidence ; 
and  though  it  is  generally  mentioned  by  systematic  writers,  they 
do  not  bestow  as  much  commendation  upon  it  as  upon  the  other 
remedies  employed  for  this  disease.  It  nas  also  been  used,  with 
variable  success,  in  the  treatment  of  hsemorrhages  from  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  nose  and  alimentary  canal. 

Several  cases  of  paraplegia  are  reported,  in  which  the  use  of 
ergot  has  been  followed  by  recovery  or  improvement;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this  effect  from  the  known  actions  of  secale, 
and  the  causes  of  paraplegia  are  so  numerous  and  obscure,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  know  how  far  improvement  is  really  owin^  to  the 
remedy  employed.    Dr.  Williams,  of  St.  Thomases  Hospital,  has 

f. 
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foiind  it  useful  in  paralysis  firom  lead,  when  given  in  doses  of  ten 
grains,  three  times  daily.* 

Several  cases  oi  retention  of  urine,  occurring  principally,  but  not 
exclusively,  in  old  men,  and  expressly  stated  to  have  been  uncon- 
nected wim  stricture  of  the  urethra,  have  also  been  reported ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  details  of  the  cases  without  attributing 
the  recovery  of  the  expulsive  power  of  the  bladder  to  the  eflects 
of  the  secale.  In  all  the  cases  the  catheter  had  been  requisite  for 
some  time,  and  various  modes  of  treatment  had  been  unsuccessfully 
employed.  The  urine  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  clear,  some- 
times muddy.  The  doses  varied  from  10,  20,  or  30  grains  every 
morning  to  gr.  v  or  gr.  vi,  two  or  three  times  a  day.* 

Dose  and  administration.  —  Secale  is  given  in  every  form,  from 
the  simple  powder,  difiused  in  cold  water,  to  an  ethereal  tincture* 
It  answers  equally  well,  whether  simply  mixed  with  cold  water,  or 
prepared,  like  tea,  with  hot  water  and  a  little  milk,  or  when  made 
mto  an  alcoholic  or  ethereal  tincture. 

The  dose  is  generally  from  9j  to  5^.  If  given  in  the  latter  dose, 
it  very  seldom  fails  to  act  in  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  and  seldom 
requires  repetition.  In  the  smaller  quantity,  a  second  dose  is 
often  needed.  The  dose  of  the  ethereal  tincture  is  iT^xx  or  ll\xxx 
to  f  5j,  on  sugar  or  in  water.  Some  practitioners  give  5j  to  Jtij  of 
the  powder  at  a  time ;  a  quantity  which  is  perfectly  unnecessary, 
though  I  have  not  heard  of  its  producing  injurious  consequences. 
These  large  doses  do  not  operate  more  quickly  or  certainly  than 
the  smaller  ones. 

TINCTURA  FERRI  ACETATIS,  2>. 

Tincture  of  Acetate  of  Iron.    See  Mbtaluca,  Tihct. 

Ferri  Acetatis,  p.  469. 

TINCTURA  FERRI  SESQUICHLORIDI,  Z.  Z>.  E. 

Tincture  op  Sesquichloride  op  Iron.    See  Metaluca, 
TmcT.  Ferri  Sesquichloridi,  p.  465. 

Synonyme.    Tinctara  Ferri  Moriatis. 

TINCTURA  GALL^  (GALLARUM,  E.)  L.  2>.  E 

Tincture  op  Galls. 

Take  of  Powdered  gall,  five  ounces. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  D.)  days;    then  ex- 
press and  strain. 

•  Lancet,  1842-43,  toI.  I  p.  618. 
t  Braith.  Betros.  vol  ix.  p.  87.^ 
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•  E,  This  tincture  may  be  prepared  either  by  digestion  or  perco- 
lation as  directed  for  Tincture  of  Capsicum. 

Medicinal  properties. — Astringent. 

Uses. —  Galls  are  not  often  prescribed  intemallj,  and  the  tm- 
guentum  gaUte  comp,  is  the  only  officinal  preparation  for  external 
use.  In  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  a  very  useful  astringent 
pessary  is  employed  in  some  severe  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  con- 
sisting of  powdered  gaUs,  powdered  oak  bark,  and  alum,  mixed 
together  and  enclosed  in  a  muslin  bag,  which  is  introduced  into 
the  vagina,  and  retained  there. 

The  tincture  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  test  for  the  detection  of 
salts  of  iron.  It  is  sometimes  added  to  gargles  in  relaxation  of 
the  uvula,  or  to  injections  for  ^leet  or  leucorrhcea.  An  infusion 
of  5iv  of  galls  to  f  ^vi  of  water  is  recommended  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing by  vegetable  alkaloids,  and  in  some  chronic  alvine  discharges. 
Dr.  dharvet  says  that  pure  tannin,  in  doses  of  gr.  ss  to  gr.  jss,  is 
valuable  in  checking  tne  sweating  of  phthysis,  and  it  does  not 
cause  discomfort  to  the  patient.* 

Doses.  —  Of  the  tincture,  as  an  astringent,  f  5ss  to  f  5ij  ;  of  the 
infusion,  fjss  to  f  Jij ;  or,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  f  Jiv. 

Incompatihles. — Most  metallic  salts. 

QUERCUS  INFECTORIA  (Moncecia  Polyandria;  Cupulifene). 

Description  and  varieties.  —  The  Quercus  infectoria,  which  pro- 
duces the  galls,  is  a  small  tree,  only  four  or  six  feet  high.  A  little 
insect  (Cynips  galls  tinctoriae)  punctures  the  ends  of  the  branches 
and  shoots  of  the  tree,  and  lays  her  eggs  in  the  wound  ;  an  ex- 
crescence (the  nutgall)  is  soon  formed  around  it,  within  which  the 
eggs  are  converted  by  progressive  development  into  the  larva, 
chrysalis,  and  perfect  insect  or  imago ;  as  soon  as  this  is  formed, 
it  eats  its  way  out,  and  causes  the  hole  which  may  frequently  be 
seen  passing  into  the  centre  of  the  nutgall. 

,  The  best  gaUs  come  from  Aleppo ;  some  are  brought  from  the 
East  Indies.  There  are  two  kinds:  the  black  or  bhte,  and  the 
white  galls.  The  first  are  the  most  valuable,  as  they  contain  the 
most  astringency ;  they  are  dark  coloured,  heavy,  rough,  and  sel- 
dom pierced  by  a  hole,  as  they  are  gathered  before  the  perfect 
insect  is  developed.  The  white  galls  have  a  pale  yellowish  colour, 
are  larger,  lighter,  smoother,  and  have  far  less  astringency :  they 
are  generally  pierced  by  a  hole,  and  are  much  less  valuable. 

Composition.  —  Gulls  yield  about  35  per  cent,  of  tannic  and 
gallic  acids,  but  it  is  probable  that  little  or  no  gallic  acid  naturally 
exists  in  them.  When  moist  tannic  acid  is  exposed  to  the  air,  as 
in  making  an  infusion,  or  filtering  a  solution,  it  absorbs  oxygen, 
from  the  atmosphere,  gives  ofi*  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  is 
converted  into  gallic  acid.    Thus: — 

*  Med,  Gaz.  voL  xxvii.  p.  382. 
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1  eq.  tannic  acid      -  18    8  121       C2  eqs.  gallic  acid       -  14     C  10 

8  eqs.  oxygen  from  the  >  ^  <  4  eqs.  carbonic  acid  -408 

air       -        -        -008j        1 3  eqs.  water      -        -    0     2    2 


18     8  30  18     8  to 

Tests.  —  Both  gallic  and  tannic  acids  possess  the  propertr  of 
astrinsenej  in  a  high  d^ree ;  and  both  cause  a  deep  blue  oofouTy 
with  the  persalts  of  iron.  Gallic  acid,  however,  does  not  Ibrm  a 
precipitate  with  a  solution  of  isinglass  or  eelatine,  and  bj  this 
property  it  is  distinguished  from  tannic  acid,  which  does  cause  a 
precipitate  with  solution  of  gelatine. 


TINCTURA  GENTIAN-ffi  COMPOSITA,  L.D.E. 
Compound  Tincture  op  Gentian. 

Synonyms,     Tinctora  Amara. 

Take  of  Gentian,  sliced,  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

(Bitter)  orange  peel,  dried,  ten  drachms. 

Uardamoms,  bruised,  five  drachms. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  2).)  days ;  then  express 
and  strain. 

JD.  Gentian,  ^iij ;  Bitter  orange  peel,  dried,  ^ss ;  Caidamomsi 
Jss  ;  Proof  Bpint,  Oij. 

E,  Grentian,  Jnss ;  Bitter  orange  peel,  dried,  5x  ;  Canella,  Xn ; 
Cochineal,  '^ ;  Proof  spirit,  Oij.  Digest  for  seven  days ;  or  per* 
colate  as  directed  for  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamom. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  Tonic  and  stomachic. 
Dose.  —  lT\xxx  to  f5ij>  or  Jss.    It  is  generally  added  to  some 
bitter  infusion. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI,  L.E. 

TmCTURB   OF   GUAIACUH. 

Take  of  Guaiacum  resin,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces. 

Rectified  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  (seven,  E.)  days ;  strain,  ex- 
press,  and  filter. 

E.  Guaiac  in  coarse  powder,  Jyij  ;  Rectified  spirit,  Oij. 
Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant ;  diaphoretic. 
Dose, — fjj  to  f5"j- 
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Whea  nuted  with  wkter,  the  gnaiacmn  u  precipitated;  it  ahould 
therefore  be  exhibited  in  mixture  with  some  treacle,  or  with  yolk 
of  egg.    Mucilage  ia  coagulated  bj  the  tpirit. 

TINCTUBA  GUAIACI  AMMONIATA,  E. 
Take  of  Gndac  in  coarse  powder,  seven  ouncee. 

Spirit  of  smmonia,  two  pint*. 
Digest  seven  dajs. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI  COMPOSITA,  L. 
Compound  TracTune  or  Guaucdk. 

Take  of  Gu^acnm  reein,  coarsely  powdered,  seven 
ounces. 
Aromatic  spirit  of  ammoaio,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 
Mfdieijial  wet.  —  Stimulant;  diaphoretic. 

Dose.  —  f  53s  to  f  5J.  This  is  a  mure  powerful  preparation  than 
the  simple  tincture,  on  account  of  the  preaence  of  ammonia.  Like 
the  simple  tincture,  it  ie  decomposed  by  water,  and  must  there- 
fore be  exhibiled  with  similar  precautions. 

When  mixed  with  an  equal  quantitj  of  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  it 
ia  a  useful  remedy  for  chronic  rQeutnatism  in  old  persons.  It  maj 
be  taken  in  tea,  in  doses  of  5j>  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

TINCTUKA  HELLEBORI,  L. 
TiNCTUBB  OP  Hellebore. 
Symmymt.    llnctiira  MelampodiL    Tinclura  Hellebori  Nigru 
Take  of  Hellebore,  bruised,  five  ounces. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days;  then  express  and  strun. 
DoM.  — fjsstofjj. 
HELLEBORUS  NIGER  (Poljandria  Polygynia;  Ranuii' 

Deicription.  —  Black    hellebore 
root  is   in   black   irregular   knotty 

Eieces,  from  one  to  several  inches 
ing,  and  about  the  thickness  of  the 
finger,  Anumberof  straight,  black, 
unbranched    root    fibres    proceed 

Roolt  for  which  it  it  liabU  to  he 
mitlaken. — Senega  and  tormentillb 
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It  is  distin^ished  from  both  hj  its  straight,  black,  rigid  root  filirai 
and  generd  black  colour. 

Composition, — Yery  acrid  mZ,  volatile  oil^  and  a  volatile  acid, 

Mecucinal  effects.  —  Drastic  cathartic ;  irritant  narcotic  ;  atUkel-' 
mintic ;  emmenagogue.  In  large  doses  it  causes  violent  pux^nff, 
sometimes  sickness,  convulsions,  paralysis,  and  insensibilitj.  & 
moderate  doses  it  purges,  and  excites  the  pelvic  and  portal  circa- 
lations.  Applied  to  the  skin,  it  causes  rubefaction.  It  ought 
never  to  be  given  if  there  is  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

Characteristic  effects.  — Drastic  purgative,  combined  with  a  nar- 
cotic effect.  It  is  irregular  in  its  action,  and  causes  much  griping. 
Besides  its  purging  properties,  it  is  emmenagc^e,  and  promotes 
the  biliary  secretion. 

Uses, — In  mania  and  mekmcholiaj  hellebore  has  been  used  from 
the  time  of  Celsus.  In  dropsy,  dependent  upon  languid  or  dis- 
ordered portal  circulation.  As  an  emmenagogue  it  was  higUy 
esteemed  by  Mead,  and  it  is  sometimes  taken  to  cause  abortion. 
It  has  been  given  as  an  anthelmintic,  but  there  are  numj  whidi 
are  much  better.  In  chronic  skin  diseases,  as  lepra,  it  has  been 
used. 

Dose. — Of  the  tincture,  f5ss  to  f5ij*  It  is  chiefly  used  as  an 
emmenagogue  in  leucophlegmatic  habits. 


TINCTURA  HYOSCYAMI,  L.  D.  E. 

TiNCTUBE   OP   H£NBANE. 

Take  of  Hyoscyamus,  dried,  small  (in  moderately  fine 
powder,  D.  E.\  five  ounces. 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  2>.)  days ;  then  express 
and  strain. 

E,  Percolate  as  directed  for  Tincture  of  Capsicum. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Narcotic.  Dose  T([x.v  to  fXj. 
It  procures  sleep  without  affecting  the  head,  or  producing  the  cos- 
tiveness  which  opium  is  apt  to  do.  (See  Extbactum  Htosctami, 
p.  827.) 

TINCTURA  lODINH,  E. 
TiNCTUKB  OF  Iodine. 

Take  of  Iodine,  two  ounces  and  a  half. 
Rectified  spirit,  two  pints. 

Dissolve  the  iodine  in  the  ftpint  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  and 
agitation.    Keep  the  tincture  in  a  well  stopped  bottle. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  This  tincture  is  so  Horrible  in 
its  taste  that  it  is  seldom  used  internally.    Extemallj,  it  is  a 
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valuable  counter-irritant  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  when  painted 
round  the  orbit ;  and  also  in  the  incipient  hip  disease  of  children, 
when  painted  behind  the  trochanter. 

Dose,  —  TT^zv  contain  nearly  gr.  j  of  iodine,  from  which  the  dose 
must  be  calculated. 

TINCTURA  lODINII  COMPOSITA,  L.D. 

Ck>MPOUND  TlNCTUBB  OF  lODINE. 

Take  of  Iodine,  an  ounce. 

Iodide  of  potassium,  two  ounces. 

Rectified  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  until  thej  are  dissolved,  and  strain. 

Remarks.  —  The  iodide  of  potassium  renders  the  iodine  more 
soluble,  and  is  here  employed  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  tne  solution.  It  is  thought  that  the  un- 
combined  iodine  renders  the  medicine  more  efficacious,  though  it 
makes  it  very  unpalatable.  Both  the  iodine  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium ought  to  be  perfectly  soluble,  and  the  filtration  is  therefore 
unnecessary. 

Medicinal  uses, — See  PoTASsn  Iodidum,  p.  577. 

Dose. — TT|^x  to  f^.  As  a  lotion  for  chronic  strumous  opacity  of 
the  cornea^  either  with  or  without  granular  lids,  fjj  of  this  tincture  is 
sometimes  used  with  f5vij  of  water.  Occasionally  f5ij  may  be  em- 
ployed to  the  ounce  of  water ;  but  this  strength  gives  acute  tempo- 
rary pain  when  applied  to  the  everted  eyelid  by  a  camel's  hair 
pencil. 

TINCTURA  JALAPS,  L.D.E. 
TiNCTUBE  OP  Jalap. 

Take    of   Jalap,    coarsely   powdered,    five    ounces 

(fvii,  E.). 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints  (Ojss,  />.). 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  2>.)  days,  then  express 
and  strain. 

E.  Percolate  as  directed  for  Tincture  of  Cinchona. 

Remarks.  —  This  tincture  is  now  only  half  the  strength  that  it 
was  in  the  old  Pharmacopoeia. 

Medicinal  use.  —  Cathartic.  Dose  f^  to  fjss.  It  is  an  efficient 
medicine,  but  is  rarely  administered  except  as  an  adjuvant  to 
cathartic  combinations.  Proof  spirit  is  employed,  which  dissolves 
both  the  resin  and  the  starch ;  tne  former  is  the  only  active  por* 
tion  of  the  root. 

dc  3 
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TINCTURA  KINO,  L.E, 

TiNCTUBE  OF  Kino. 

Take  of  Kino,  bruised,  three  ounces  and  a  half. 

Rectified  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  dajs,  and  strain. 

/?.  This  tincture  cannot  be  well  prepared  by  percolation.  (It  can 
if  first  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  fine  white  sand  (^NeUgan), 

PTEROCARPUS  MARSUPIUM  (Diadelphia  Decandria; 

Leguminose). 

Description.  —  Kino  is  obtained  from  the  Pterocarpus  marfopiiim, 
bj  making  incisions  into  the  trunk  and  branches.  A  juice  flows 
out,  which  is,  at  first,  a  pale  rose  colour,  but  becomes  a  deep  blood- 
red,  and  is  verj  brittle  when  it  dries;  this  is  kino.  It  is  met 
with  in  small  irregular  pieces,  the  size  of  a  small  pea^  of  so  deep  a 
red  colour,  as  to  appear  almost  black.  The  surface  of  the  pieces 
is  shining,  but  irregular. 

Composition,  —  Tannin^  and  a  peculiar  extractive ;  and  eateckme^ 
which  communicates  a  dark  green  colour  to  salts  of  iron. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Pure  astringent.  Kino  agrees  closelj  in 
its  properties  with  catechu,  but  b  not  so  powerful,  or  generallj 
userul. 

Uses.  —  Almost  the  same  as  those  of  catechu.  (See  Tinct. 
Catechu,  p.  742.)  It  is  principally  used  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  as 
it  is  supposed  to  exert  a  peculiar  influence  in  restraining  excessive 
secretion  from  the  intestinal  mucous  glands,  though  it  does  not 
interfere  with  their  healtbj  action  (^Dr.  Pemberton),  In  leu- 
corrhoea  and  menorrhagia;  in  relaxed  uvula  and  aphthae  of  the 
mouth  or  fauces ;  and  as  an  astringent  to  flabby  idcers,  it  is  fre- 
quently used  with  benefit. 

Doses. — Of  the  powder,  gr.  x  to  Xss ;  of  the  tincture,  fjj  to  f^ij. 

Remarks  on  the  tincture.  —  Rectined  spirit  dissolves  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  kino ;  proof  spirit  does  not  dissolve  so  much ;  hence 
the  former  is  employed  in  making  the  tincture.  This  preparation 
is  very  liable  to  become  gelatinous  after  having  been  maoe  for  a 
few  weeks ;  but  this  change  does  not  always  occur.  I  am  informed 
by  the  laboratorian  at  Guy*s  Hospital,  and  by  other  experienced 
druggists,  that  no  certain  opinion  can  be  formed,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  kino  employed,  as  to  whether  this  effect  will  take  place 
or  not  in  any  particular  instance.  Pereira  conjectures  that  it  is 
only  Botany  Bay  kino  which  undergoes  this  change ;  but  he  does 
not  offer  an^  reason  for  his  opinion. 

Incompatibles,  —  AH  preparations  of  iron.  It  is  generally  com- 
bined with  chalk  mixture. 
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TINCTURA  KRAMERLE,  D. 

TiNCTUBs  or  Rhatant  Root. 

Take  of  Rhatanj  root,  in  coarse  powder,  eight  ounces. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days ;  strain,  express,  and  filter. 

Medicinal  properties   and   met. —  Astringent,     (See  Iirrnsuit 
Ejbamsbls,  p.  356.) 
I)ose,  —  xt\xja,  to  f  5  j. 

TINCTURA  LACTUCARII,  D. 

TiMCTUBB  O?  LaCTUCAJUUM. 

Take  of  Lactucarium,  in  fine  powder,  four  ounces. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Prepare  by  percolation,  as  directed  for  Tincture  of  Mjrrh ;  or 
maceration  witn  coarse  powder  for  seven  days. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Sedative  and  hypnotic^  or  capable 
of  producing  sleep.     (See  Extract.  Lactdc^  p.  330.^ 

Dose.  —  TTi^x  contain  gr.  j  of  lactucarium ;  the  dose  is  therefore 
large,  —  TT|^xx  to  f^ss. 

TINCTURA  LAVANDULAE  COMPOSITA,  L.D. 
Compound  Thicture  of  Layendeb. 

SjfnfnupM,    Lavender  Drops.    Spiritns  Lavandols  compositos^ 

PK  L,  1824,  and  Ph.  Ed. 

Take  of  Oil  of  lavender,  a  fluid  drachm  and  a  half. 
Oil  of  rosemary,  ten  minims. 
Cinnamon,  bruised, 
Nutmegs,  bruised,  each,  two  drachms  and  a 

half. 
Red  Saunders  wood,  sliced,  five  drachms. 
Rectified  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  the  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  red  saunders 
wood  for  seven  days  in  the  spirit;   then  express  an4 
strain,  and  dissolve  the  oils  in  the  strained  mixture. 

D.  Oil  of  lavender,  fSiij ;  Oil  of  rosemary,  ^j ;  pnnamon,  «  ; 
Nutmeg,  58S ;  Cloves,  Cochineal,  of  each,  51J  ;  Rectified  spirit,  Oij. 
Macerate  fourteen  days. 

Remarks. —  Hhe  Dub.  tincture  and  Edin.  spirit  differ  from 
that  of  London  in  having  doves,  which  oroduce  a  difference  in  the 
flavour,  and  should  be  remembered  in  dispensing,  though  the  me- 

3  c  4 
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dicinal  properties  of  all  are  so  much  alike  that  no.  hnportaiit  error 
would  be  made  by  substituting  one  for  another. 

LAVENDER,  Lavandula  Spica  (Didjnamia  Gjmnospermia ; 

Labiatse). 

Description.  —  Lavender  is  too  well  known  in  our  gai^ens  to 
require  description.  The  flowers  are  the  onlj  rart  used  officinallj ; 
they  yield  a  very  fragrant  volatile  oil  when  distilled  with  water. 
The  most  important  preparation  is  the  compound  tincture. 

Properties,  —  Stimttlant  and  stomachic. 

Uses.  —  Compound  tincture  of  lavender  is  eztensivelT  used  by 
women,  under  the  name  of  *'  lavender  drops,**  as  a  stimulant  in  or- 
dinary languor,  or  to  relieve  the  pain  and  languor  of  dysmenoirfafBa. 
It  is  a  favourite  addition  to  various  anti-hysterical  and  stomachic 
mixtures.  The  red  saunders  wood  is  merely  used  for  the  sake  of 
its  colour. 

Dose,  —  f588  to  f5ij. 

Officinal  preparations,  —  Liquor  Fotassfe  Arsenitis. 

.    RED  SAUNDERS  WOOD,  Ftebocabpus  Samtauhus 
(Diadelpbia  Decandria;  LeguminossB). 

Description,  — ^This  is  imported  in  billets,  which  are  heavy,  and 
dark  brown  externally ;  internally,  they  are  deep  red,  variegated 
with  lighter  red  rings. 

Composition, —  Santalin  (peculiar  colouring  principle). 

Uses,  —  Simply  as  a  colouring  article,  for  which  it  is  employed 
in  its  only  officinal  preparation  —  the  Compound  Tincture  of 
Lavender. 

TINCTURA  LIMONUM,  L.D. 
Tincture  op  Lemons. 

Synonyme,    Tinctura  Limonis,  2>. 

Take  of  Lemon  peel,  fresh,  three  ounces  and  a  half. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  Z>.)  dajs ;  then  express 
and  strain. 

D,  Lemon  peel,  fresh,  jv ;  Proof  spirit,  Oj. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  Agreeable  flavour. 
Dose,  —  Hj^xxx  to  f5ij. 
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TINCTUEA  LOBELL€,  Z.2).J?. 
TmcTURB  OF  Lobelia. 

Take  of  Lobelia,  powdered,  five  ounces. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  D.)  days ;  then  express 
and  strain. 

E,  This  tincture  is  better  prepared  bj  percolation,  like  Tincture 
of  Capsicum. 

Medidnffl  properties  and  uses,  —  See  below. 
Dose,  —  V[xw  to  TT^zzz. 

LOBELIA  INFLATA,  Indian  Tobacco  (Pentandria  Mono- 

gjnia;  Lobeliacess). 

Description. — Lobelia  is  a  small  herb,  from  siz  inches  to  two 
feet  hi^h,  bearing  the  flowers  in  an  inflated  capsule.  It  is  sent 
into  this  country  from  New  Lebanon,  in  the  state  of  New  York« 
packed  in  small  rectangular  paper  cases,  about  8  inches  long« 
4  inches  wide,  and  2  inches  deep,  which  contain  hal/  a  pound 
each.  The  whole  plant  is  medicinal,  but  the  stalk,  leaves,  and 
flowering  parts  are  most  powerfully  so. 

Plants /or  which  it  may  be  mistaken,  —  In  the  dried  state,  it  may 
be  mistaken  for  Rhus  tozicodendron.  It  is  distinguished  bj  the 
brighter  ^eenness  of  its  colour,  and  bj  the  numerous  little 
bladder-lu:e  calyces  attached  to  its  slender  stalks,  within  each  of 
which  may  generally  be  seen  the  pale-blue  dried  flower  very 
slightly  projecting  beyond  its  eztremity. 

Composition,  —  Lobelia  has  not  been  carefully  analysed ;  but 
Pereira  thinks  he  has  found  a  peculiar  volatile,  acrid  principle, 
and  an  acid.  -  A  principle  has  also  been  announced,  which  re- 
sembles nicotine.  Water,  alcohol,  and  ether  dissolve  its  active 
principles. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  It  closely  resembles  tobacco,  and  hence 
derives  its  name  of  Indian  tobacco,  having  been  long  used  amonff 
the  North  American  Indians.  When  chewed,  it  ezcites  an  Acri(^ 
burning  sensation  in  the  throat,  like  that  of  tobacco.  It  causes 
severe  nausea  and  vomiting,  diaphoresis,  and  sometimes  purging ; 
and  its  action  is  accompanied  by  eztreme  prostration.  It  promoted 
ezpectoration,  without  exciting  cough.  In  large  doses  it  has  fre- 
c[ucntly  occasioned  death,  preceded  by  vomiting ;  but,  in  general^ 
its  action  is  most  severe  when  this  eflfect  is  not  produced.  Its 
employment  requires  caution,  as  some  people  are  pecidiarly 
susceptible  of  its  influence. 

Uses.  —  Lobelia  is  chiefly  used  in  the  parozysm  of  spasmodic 
asthma,  in  which,  by  the  general  testimony  of  writers,  it  frequently 
produces  remarkable  benefit.  It  may  be  given  eiUier  to  ezcite 
nausea  or  vomiting,  or  in  small  and  repeated  doses.    It  is  gene* 
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rally  found  to  be  of  little  valae  wlien  mvea  in  the  interralfly  bat  to 
produce  its  sood  effects  speedily  if  administered  diirinff  the 
parox;jrsm.  U  seems  to  lose  its  effects  if  its  use  is  long  oontinaed. 
Christison  has  found  it  of  use  in  the  spasmodic  dyspnoea  attending 
emphysema  of  the  lungs  and  some  organic  diseases  of  the  heart. 
It  has  been  used  as  an  injection  in  strangulated  hemia»  and  has 
been  given  in  hooping  cough  and  catarrh. 

In  the  treatment  of  bronchitis^  **  especially  in  infants  and  young 
children,  it  seems  to  act  like  a  charm :  when  the  eariy  acnte  sjrmp' 
toms  haye  in  some  measure  subsided,  and  when  the  membrane  is 
so  loaded  with  mucus  that  decarbonisation  of  the  blood  k  no 
longer  properly  performed,  the  blue,  livid  colour  of  the  anrfiuse 
will  often  rapidly  disappear,  and  a  more  healthy  hue  take  its 
place.  Afler  many  years*  extensive  use,  we  have  found  it  to 
surpass  all  other  medicines  as  an  expectorant;  we  have  fie- 
quently  been  astonished  at  the  ease  with  which  the  macni  is 
expectorated  afler  this  medicine  has  been  taken.  ^  Jn  the  bron- 
chitis  of  adults,  when  the  blue  appearance  of  the  skin  is  increasngi 
it  is  advantageously  combined  with  small  and  repeated  doses  of 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  *'  {BraUhufoite).*  The  doee  nsed  by 
this  writer  is,  ten  drops  for  an  infant,  gradually  increased  tin 
vomiting  is  produced ;  for  an  adult,  tl\xxx,  every  few  hours,  of  a 
tincture  prepared  from  ^  of  lobelia  in  Oj  of  proof  spirit)  wludi  is 
rather  less  tnun  half  the  officinal  strength. 

Dose  and  administration.  —  Of  the  powdered  {>lant,  nr.  ir  to  3j ; 
of  an  injusian  (Jj  to  Oss  of  boiling  water),  f }y  ;  of  me  Unctore^ 
n^xy  to  111  XXX  or  lT|^xL 

Officinal  preparations,  —  Tincture,  and  Ethereal  Tincture. 

TINCTURA  LOBELIiE  iETHEBEA,  Jt.  JEL 
Ethebial  Tincture  of  Lobeua. 

Take  of  Lobelia,  powdered,  five  ounces. 

Ether,  fourteen  fluid  ounces. 

Rectified  spirit,  twenty-six  fluid  ounces. 
Macerate  for  seven  days ;  then  express  and  strain. 

E,  Lobelia,  in  moderateljr  fine  powder,  Jv ;  Spirit  of  sulphuric 
ether,  Oij. 

This  tincture  may  be  made  by  percolation,  like  Tincture  of 
Capsicum,  or  bj  maceration  for  seven  dajs. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  The  same  as  thooe  of  the  sinplt 
tincture,  but  the  ether  makes  it  less  depressing,  and  it  appears  te 
act  better  in  some  cases  of  spasmodic  djspncea. 

Dose,  — T)\zv  to  IT^xxz. 

*  Med.  Retrospect,  voL  L  p.  97 
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TINCTURA  LUPULI,  L.D.E. 
Tincture  op  Hops. 

Synonyme,    Tinctara  LapulinsB,  2>.    Tlnct  Humali. 

Take  of  Hops,  six  ounces. 

Proof  spirit)  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days ;  then  express  and  strain* 

D.  Lupulin,  Jt  ;  Rectified  spirit,  Oij.    Macerate  fourteen  dajs. 

E.  Any  convenient  quantity  of  hops,  recently  dried ;  separate 
by  friction  and  sifting  the  brownish-yellow  powder  attached  to  their 
scales ;  then,  take  of  this  powder,  Jv ;  Rectified  spirit,  Oij  ;  and 

Prepare  the  tincture  by  percolation  or  digestion,  as  ordered  for 
'incture  of  Capsicum* 

HUMULUS  LUPULUS  (Dicecia  Pentandria ;  Urticacefle). 

Description. — Hops  are  the  catkins  or  strobiles  (fruit)  of  the 
Humulus  lupulus.     It  is  only  the  female  plants  which  yield  them. 

Composition,  —  When  hops  are  rubbed  or  sifled,  a  number  of 
small,  golden-yellow  scales  are  obtained,  which  are  termed  lupuline 

f  lands,  and  appear  to  contain  the  active  principles  of  the  hope. 
f  the  hops  are  too  ripe,  they  contain  a  smaller  number  of  these 
ffrains.  Their  composition  is  volatile  oil,  a  bitter  principle 
{lupuline)^  and  a  large  quantity  of  resin.  The  infusion  of  hope 
contains  tannic,  sulphuric,  and  oxalic  acids. 

Properties.  —  Hypnotic;  stomachic ;  and  antiseptic.  The  hypnotic 
property  is  thought  to  reside  in  the  volatile  oil,  and  a  pillow 
stuneil  with  hops  frequently  promotes  sleep ;  this  property 
became  celebrated  in  consequence  of  the  aovanta^e  which  it 
proved  to  Georse  m.  during  the  sleeplessness  of  mania.  Dr.  Ives 
states  that  the  tmcture  made  from  the  lupuline  grains  is  an  effec- 
tive hypnotic  in  restlessness  arising  from  nervous  irritability  and 
in  delirium  tremens.  It  does  not,  like  opium,  cause  headache  or 
constipation.  It  is,  however,  denied  by  many  writers  that  the 
lupuline  grains  contiun  any  principle  except  the  bitter  one.  An 
infubion  or  decoction  of  hops  is  sometimes  used  as  an  anodyne 
fomentation.  Hops  possess  some  principle  (bitter?)  which  retards 
or  prevents  decomposition,  and  they  are  therefore  employed  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  process  of  fermentation  in  beer  and  other  fer^ 
mented  liquors. 

Uses.  —  The  uses  of  hops  have  been  indicated  in  describing 
their  properties.  Besides  the  cases  there  mentioned,  they  are 
used  to  relieve  pain  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  but  with  very  uncer- 
tain effects. 

Dose  and  administraiion.  —  The  tincture  is  an  objectionable 
form,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  spirit  which  must 
be  taken  to  obtain  any  active  quantity  of  the  volatile  oil.    Accord* 
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ing  to  Dr.  Christison,  the  dose  should  be  f ^  to  f^ss  in  order 
to  obtain  anj  hjpnotbin,  but  the  dose  usually  prescribed  is  f5as 

to  f  5J88. 

TINCTURA  MATICO,  D. 

TnrcTURB  or  Matico. 

Take  of  Matico  leaves,  in  coarse  powder,  eight  ounces. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  fourteen  days ;  strain,  express,  and  filter. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Astringent.    (See    Iwetmum 
Matico,  p.  358. 
Dose,  —  nj^x  to  f 2j. 

TINCTURA  MYRRHiE,  L.D.B. 
Tincture  of  Mtbsh. 

Take  of  Myrrh,  bruised,   three  ounces   (Jiv,  D., 

^iijss,  E.). 
Rectified  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  Z>.)  days,  and  strain* 

E.  Pack  the  myrrh,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  very  sent!/, 
without  any  spirit,  in  the  percolator ;  then  pour  on  the  spirit,  and, 
when  thirty-tnree  fluid  ounces  have  passed  through,  agitate  well 
to  dissolve  the  oleo-resinous  matter  which  first  passes,  and  which 
lies  at  the  bottom.  This  tincture  is  much  less  conveniently 
obtained  by  the  process  of  digestion  for  seven  days. 

BALSAMODENDRON  MYRRHA(Octandria  Monogynia; 

Terebinthacese). 

Description,  —  Myrrh  is  a  spontaneous  exudation  from  the  hark 
of  the  tree,  which  is  at  first  soft  and  pale  coloured,  but  becomes 
gradually  harder  and  redder.  It  is  met  with  in  small  irregular 
pieces,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  which  are  frequentlj  partially 
covered  with  a  lighter-coloured  powder  from  the  rubbing  of  the 
pieces  together.  It  is  ffenerall^  more  or  less  brittle ;  but,  if  it  has 
not  been  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  firequently  sufiicienUj  soft  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  nail,  which  forces  out  a  small  quantity 
of  a  volatile  oiL  It  has  a  peculiar  and  very  agreeable  odour, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  every  other  substance  for  which  it 
could  be  mistaken. 

Composition.  —  Myrrh  is  a  gum-resin,  containing  volatile  oH, 
resin,  and  ^m.  It  is,  therefore,  onlv  partially  soluble  in  ^ther 
water  or  spirit,  and  proof  spirit  would  oe  the  proper  menstmum 
for  its  solution ;  but,  as  the  gum  does  not  possess  medicinal  pro* 
perties,  rectified  spirit  is  ordered,  which  dissolves  only  Uie  resin* 
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The  tincttu^  becomes  milky  on  the  addition  of  water,  owing  to  the 
aeparation  of  the  resin. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Tonic ;  stimulant ;  emmenagogve.  1% 
promotes  the  appetite,  <juickens  the  circulation,  increases  the  heat 
of  the  body,  ana  diminishes  excessive  mucous  secretion,  especially 
from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  In  large  doses  it  may 
cause  inflammation.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  emmenagogue. 
Applied  locally,  it  is  a  tonic  and  astringent. 

Characteristic  effects.  —  It  is  more  stimidant  than  the  bitter 
tonics,  as  cinchona  and  cascarilla.  It  is  not  antispasmodic,  like 
the  fcetid  gum-resins,  as  assafoetida;  and  it  is  more  tonic  Its 
influence  over  the  uterine  system  is  not  so  well  marked. 

Uses.  —  As  a  stimulant,  myrrh  is  combined  with  aloes,  iron, 
rhubarb  and  ^banum,  in  several  of  their  officinal  preparations. 
It  is  beneficially  used  to  check  the  profuse  secretion  in  the  chronic 
bronchitis  of  old  people,  in  which  case  its  tonic  powers  also  are 
useful.  It  is  frequently  employed  as  a  stimulating  astringent 
gargle  in  languid  ulceration  or  relaxation  of  the  throat,  and  is 
then  often  combined  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  in 
common  use  as  an  application  to  the  gums  when  they  are  soil  and 
spongy. 

Dose  and  administration, — Myrrh  is  seldom  prescribed  alone. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  p.  v.  to  gr.  xxx,  in  combination 
with  various  substances.  If  the  tmcture  is  employed  in  a  mixture 
or  gargle,  it  should  be  combined  with  some  solution  of  sugar,  in 
order  to  suspend  the  resin.    Dose,  TT\xx  to  f  5j* 

TINCTURA  NUCIS  VOMIC-E  {Ph.  D.  1826.    Not  now  CWT.). 

Tincture  op  Nux  Vomica. 

Take  of  Nux  vomica  seeds,  scraped,  two  ounces. 

Rectified  spirit,  ei^ht  ounces. 
Macerate  seven  days,  and  filter. 
Properties  and  uses. — See  Stbtchhia,  p.  196. 
Dose,  —  TT\x  to  TT\^xxx. 

TINCTURA  OPII,  L.D.E. 
Tincture  of  Opium. 

Synonyme.    Laudanum.    Tinctura  Thebaica. 

Take  of  Opium,  powdered,  three  ounces. 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  Z>.)  days;  then  express 
and  strain. 

E.  Opium,  sliced,  Jiij ;  Rectified  spirit,  Oj  and  f  gvij ;  Water, 
f  5xiijss.  Digest  the  opium  in  the  water,  at  a  temperature  near  212**, 
for  two  hours;  break  down  the  opium  with  the  hand ;  strain  and 
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express  the  mfuiion ;  macerate  the  retidmim  in'  the  reeUfied 
spirit  for  about  twenty  hours,  and^  then  strain  and  ezpfreaa  rtrj 
Btronj^lj.     Mix  the  watery  and  spirituous  infusions,  and  filter. 
This  tincture  is  not  easd/  obtained  by  percoladon. 

Remarks, — The  colour  of  this  tincture  varies  with  the  spedmen 
of  opium  from  which  it  is  prepared,  being  sometimes  darker  than 
at  ouiers.  It  has  the  peculiar  taste  and  smell  of  opium.  Its  pro- 
perties and  uses  are  described  under  the  head  of  Opium.  Brag 
m  solution,  a  dose  produces  more  effect  than  the  equivalent  qiian« 
tity  of  solid  opium. 

bate  and  other  detaiU. —  See  Opium. 

OPIUM. 

^otoiiy.— >FapaTer  Somniferum  (Polyandria  Mono^rnia;  F^« 
paveracee).  Cultivated  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  the  East  Indiea,  and 
other  places. 

Preparation  ofopittm,  —  Opium  is  obtained  from  the  capsules  of 
the  Papaver  Somniferum  or  white  poppy,  before  they  are  fully  ripe. 
Longitudinal  or  transverse  incisions  are  made,  sufficiently  deep  to 
penetrate  the  outer  layers,  but  not  deep  enough  to  divide  the  cap* 
sules  entirely.  The  juice  exudes  from  these  incisions  and  in  a 
few  hours  is  scraped  off;  by  which  operation  it  becomes  mixed 
with  portions  of  the  capsule  and  other  foreign  impurities.  The 
juice  from  many  plants  is  afterwards  beaten  togetner,  and  made 
mto  an  adhesive  mass,  with  saliva.  Sometimes  it  is  fraudulently 
mixed  with  substances  which  are  simple  adulterations.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  opium,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  appearanoe 
and  strength.    The  following  are  the  principal  varieties. 

Varieties,  —  Turkey  or  Smyima  opium  is  the  best,  and  the  most 
commonly  known  in  this  country.  It  is  in  masses  weighing  from 
half  a  pound  to  one  or  two  pounds,  generally  irregular  or  circular, 
and  sUghtly  flattened.  The  outside  of  tne  masses  is  covered 
with  capsules  of  the  rumex  or  dock.  It  is  hard  externally,  thoiu^h 
it  may  be  easily  cut,  and  the  interior  yields  to  the  finger,  its 
colour,  when  freshly  cut,  is  brownish ;  but  it  soon  becomes  dark  and 
almost  black  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  odour  is  peculiar  and 
not  to  be  described,  as  it  resembles  nothing  but  its^;  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  taste.  This  variety  generally  yields  a 
larger  proportion  of  morphia  than  the  others,  which  amounts,  on  an 
average,  to  about  ten  per  cent.,  but  varies  between  four  and  four* 
teen  per  cent.    It  is  seldom  adulterated. 

Constantinople  opium  is  inferior  to  the  lost  **It  is  probable  that 
opium  of  unequal  qualities,  and  procured  in  several  parts  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  is  carried  to  the  capital,  and  being  exported 
thence,  bears  the  name  of  Constantinople  opium  **  (Peretro). 

£ast  Indian  opium  is  chiefly  consumed  in  China ;  but  a  little 
sometimes  comes  to  this  country.  It  is  in  round  bal]s»  which 
weigh  about  three  jMunds  each ;  tnese  are  quite  hard  externally, 
and  are  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  leaves  j  but  intemaUy^  they 
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are  very  soft  and  homogeneous.    This  kind  generallj  contains 
about  five  per  cent,  of  morphia. 

^  English  opium  is  seldom  now  to  be  met  with.  It  was  at  one 
time  successtullj  cultivated  bj  Mr.  Young,  near  Edinburgh,  and 
bj  other  persona  in  various  parts  of  England ;  but  it  is  not  now 
a  remunerating  article,  and  has  ceased  to  be  cultivated.  It 
was  made  up  into  small  flattened  cakes,  which  had  an  odour  re^ 
sembling  that  of  hepatic  aloes  (Peretra).  It  contained  about  five 
per  cent,  of  morphia. 

Egyptian  opium  is  generally  inferior  to  either  Smyrna  or  Con* 
stantinople  opium,  but  its  quality  is  variable,  sometimes  yielding 
as  much  morphia  as  the  Turkey  kind,  but  in  general  containing 
less. 

Campontum, —  Opium  is  an  extremely  complex  substance.  Be- 
sides a  variety  of  salts,  to  be  more  fiuly  described  hereafter,  it 
contains  a  bititr  principle,  gum,  sometimes  a  little  starch,  and  much 
colouring  matter;  and  probably,  also,  a  volatile  odorous  oil;  for 
though  this  has  not  been  obtained  separate,  yet  water  distilled 
from  opium  possesses  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  drug  in  a 
high  degree.  The  following  are  its  other  constituents,  and  the 
characters  by  which  they  are  distinguished. 
MorphicL — See  Morphia,  pp.  168, 169. 

Narcotina,  C^H*^NO^^  —  T^eutrid,  but  capable  of  combining 
with  acids ;  colourless ;  soluble  in  ether ;  insoluble  in  cold  water,  in 
alkalies,  or  in  weak  acetic  acid,  unless  this  is  used  in  great  excess 
(Pereira).  It  gives  a  greasy  stain  to  paper  when  heated.  It  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  the  stimulating  principle  of  opium ;  but 
this  opinion  has  been  proved  not  to  be  correct,  and  it  has^since 
then  been  considered  inert;  but  Dr.  0*Shaughnessy  has  shown 
that  it  is  a  febrifuge  of  considerable  power,  having  cured  many 
cases  of  intermittent  fever  by  its  means.* 

Codeia,  C»H«>NO*  or  C*^ir>NO«.  —  Alkaline ;  crystalline; 
soluble  in  hot  or  cold  water,  thus  diflfering  from  morphia ;  insoluble 
in  potash  or  soda,  but  not  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  a  dilute 
solution.  It  does  not  become  blue  on  the  addition  of  sesquichloride 
of  iron,  but  is  slightly  reddened  by  nitric  acid.  It  has  lately  been 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  morphia ;  but  though  similar  in 
its  effects,  it  b  uncertain,  and  liable  to  cause  vomiting.  Gregory 
(quoted  by  Pereira)  says  that  four  or  five  grains  have  caused  ex- 
citement resembling  intoxication. 

Narceioy  C^^H'^lTO^'.  —  Present  in  very  small  quantity;  alkaline ; 
crystallises  in  long  silky  needles ;  dilute  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydro- 
chloric acids,  and  also  iodine,  render  it  blue,  but  sesquichloride  of 
iron  does  not.    Inert, 

Meconine,  C^^H^O^  or  C«^H»0'+ HO.  — Neutral;  crystalline. 
When  fused  with  chlorine  it  has  a  blood-red  colour.    Inert* 

Paramorphia,  or  Thebaia  (C^^H^^NO'),  seems  like  a  false  morphia, 
as  it  becomes  red  with  nitric  acid,  but  not  blue  with  sesquichloride 
of  iron.    Inert, 

*  Lancet,  1838-9,  vol.  iL  p.  606. 
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*  Papaverine  (C^H'^NO^),  discovered  by  Mexxsk,'  is  a  white 
crrBtalline,  feeble  alkaloid.  Insoluble  in  water  and  but  dk^sllj 
soluble  in  spirit  or  ether.  It  becomes  blue  on  the  addition  o^ooa« 
oentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Its  salts  are  generally  oleaginous  at  first» 
and  ultimately  cirstalline.*     Properties  unknown. 

Opianine  (C^H^N^O^^)  crystallises  in  lon^,  colourless,  trans- 
parent,  brilliant  needles.  It  is  decidedly  alkaline.  It  is  insoluble 
m  water  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  un- 
chaneed  in  colour  by  sulphuric  acid,  but  nitric  acid  dissolves  it, 
forming  a  yellow  solution.  Hinterberger*s  experiments  show  that 
it  is  narcotic.  The  effects  produced  upon  two  cats  by  equal  doses 
of  morphine  and  opianine  were  precisely  similar.f 

Porphyroxine  is  of  doubtful  existence. 

-ftfeconictfcui.  C"HO^i  or  C"HO"+*'HO.  — This  is  by  fhr  the 
most  important  chemical  constituent  of  opium,  though  it  is  inert 
medicinally.  It  is  acid,  and  forms  insoluble  salts  with  oxide  of  lead 
and  with  barytes.  It  acquires  a  deep  blood-red  colour,  on  the 
addition  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  this  is  a  very  delicate  test. 
Sulphocyanic  acid,  however,  also  causes  a  red  colour  with  this 
compound  of  iron  ;  but  sulphocyanate  of  iron  loses  its  red  colour 
on  tne  addition  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  which  meconate  of  iron 
does  not ;  and  hydrosulpbocyanic  acid  and  the  sulphocyanides  are 
reddened  by  tercnloride  of  gold,  which  meconic  acid  is  not  (P^retra)* 
Some  acetates  also  cause  a  red  colour  with  sesquichloride  of  inm, 
but  they  do  not  occasion  a  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  chloride  of  barium,  which  meconic  acid  does. 

The  bitter  principle  has  been  already  mentioned,  but  it  is  here 
again  alluded  to,  as  it  appears  to  possess  medicinal  powers.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  list,  that  morphia,  opianine,  and  codeia  are 
the  only  constituents  of  opium  which  possess  anodyne  or  narcotic 
properties ;  but  morphia  is  really  very  little  more  powerful  than 
opium  itself.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  some  otner  ingredient 
is  narcotic ;  and  Butter  (quoted  by  Pereira)  asserts  that  tlie  bitter 
principle  does  actually  produce  powerful  medicinal  efiects. 

Tests  for  opium.  —  As  this  drug  is  ofVen  taken  as  a  poison,  these 
become  very  important.  Opium,  or  any  of  its  preparations,  may  be 
eonsidered  to  be  impure  meconates  of  morphia ;  and  we  must  there- 
fore search  for  morphia  and  meconic  acid.  With  the  morphia^  if 
solid,  or  in  a  tolerably  strong  colourless  solution,  nitric  acid  produces 
a  bright  red  colour ;  sesquichloride  of  iron,  a  blue,  which  is  lost  on 
the  application  of  heat ;  and  iodic  acid  is  decomposed,  and  its  iodine 
liberated,  which  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  starch.  With 
meconic  acid^  sesquichloride  of  iron  gives  a  deep  cherry-red 
colour,  which  is  not  destroyed  on  the  addition  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  or  of  sulphuric  acid  with  heat;  the  non-effect  of  the 
bichloride  distinguishes  this  from  the  red  colour  produced  by  sul- 
phocyanic  acid  in  the  saliva,  or  in  infusion  of  mustard ;  and  the 
non-effect  of  sulphuric  acid  and  heat  shows  the  absence  of  acetic 

•  Pharm.  3o\a.  "D^.  "V^^^,  ^j.^*^^.  \  \\M.  Atril,  1853,  p.  498. 
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acid  or  an  acetate,  wbich  also  produce  a  red  colour  with  sesqui* 
chloride  of  iron.     The  meconic  acid  is  generally  the  onlj  prin- 
ciple which  can  be  detected  in  actual  cases  of  poisoning;   and 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  we  shall  mil  to  find  more 
than  this  and  morphia.  But  as  neither  of  these  principles  is  known 
to  exist  in  anything  but  opium,  the  proof  of  their  presence  is  con- 
clusive evidence,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  of  the  presence  of  this 
drug.    The  method  practised  by  Mr.  West,  of  Leeds,  appears  to 
me  the  best  I  am  acquainted  with*    The  peculiar  smell  of  opium  is 
often  recognised  on  first  opening  the  stomach,  though  it  quickly 
disappears ;  but  it  is  also  generally  strongly  marked  in  the  water 
distuled  from  any  fluid  containing  opium.     He  therefore  boils  the 
materials  to  be  examined  for  a  few  mmutes,  and  collects  the  distilled 
fluid,  the  odour  of  which,  is,  in  some  degree,  a  guide  as  to  further 
investigations.     The  materials  are  then  thrown  upon  a  filter  and 
washed,   and  acetate  of  lead  is  added   in  great  excess.     This 
precipitates  the  whole  of  the  meconic  acid,  and  with  it,  much  of 
the  ^m,  starch,  and  glutinous  and  colouring  ingredients.    This 
precipitate  is  to  be  removed,  and  preserved  for  further  use,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  then  passed  through  the  solution  until 
no  further  precipitate  is  formea,  and  the  suTphuret  of  lead  thus 
thrown  down  carries  with  it  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
organic  and  colouring  matters.    The  L'quor  is  then  filtered,  and 
the  clear  solution  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  nearly  to  dryness. 
If  opium  has  been  present,  a  broumish^green^  not  in  this  case  a  blue 
colour,  will  be  formed  on  the  addition  of  sesquichloride  of  iron ; 
but  the  characteristic  red  colour  will  be  obtained  on  adding  nitric 
acid.     These  tests  then  show  the  presence  of  the  morphia.  Far  more 
decided  eflects  will  however  be  obtained  from  the  precipitate  of 
meconate  of  lead  first  thrown  down.     This  must  be  well  washed, 
and   the  precipitate  suspended  in  water,  through  which  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  passed.      This  forms  sulphuret  of  lead,  and 
the   meconic   acid  is  set  free  and   is  dissolved  by  the  water,  in 
which  the  addition  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  produces  the  charac- 
teristic deep  red  colour.     Or  the  meconate  of  lead,  after  being 
washed,  may  be  put  into  a  test  tube,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  sul- 
phuric acid  added.    This  forms  sulphate  of  lead,  and  the  meconic 
acid  is  liberated  as  before.    Mr.  West  prefers  nitric  to  sulphuric 
acid,  as  it  decomposes  the  meconate  equally  well,  and  produces  no 
precipitate  in  the  fluid  to  be  tested. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  opium  may  be  swallowed  in  large 
quantities,  and  yet  not  a  trace  of  it  be  found  in  the  stomach  when 
death  occurs,  within  even  a  few  hours. 

Medicinal  properties  of  morphia, — I  shall  here  only  describe 
the  properties  in  which  the  preparations  of  morphia  differ  from  those 
of  opium,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  first  are  used  in  preference  to 
the  latter.  It  is  singular  that  great  difi*erence  of  opinion  should  pre- 
vail as  to  some  of  these  points  ;  but  general  experience  has  proved 
that  the  preparations  or  morphia  are  less  stimulating  than  those 
of  opium,  and  less  liable  to  cause  headache,  nausea^  con&t\^^\.\^\i% 
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and  other  dyspeptic  symptoms.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  for 
patients  to  have  an  attack  of  vomiting  in  the  morning,  after  having 
taken  morphia  at  night.  They  do  not  produce  the  same  exhi- 
larating effects,  and  therefore  cannot  be  so  generally  used  by 
opium  eaters  {Pereird),  I  knew  one  case,  however,  in  which  a 
confirmed  opium  eater  beinj^  forcibly  restricted  to  the  use  of 
acetate  of  morphia,  found  this  a  good  substitute,  and  was  imme- 
diately aware  when  the  solution  was  made  weaker  than  usual. 
Like  opium,  they  cause  contracted  pupils,  and  frequently  iniefue 
itching  of  the  skin.  They  are  not  so  liable  (Peretr/i),  are  more 
liable  {Thomson)^  to  cause  sweatings  than  opium.  Christison  has 
observed  that  they  more  frequently  induce  a  calm,  sleepless  state 
of  reverie  than  opium,  and  that  if  they  fail  in  producing  rest,  they 
much  less  frequently  cause  wild,  painful  dreams  and  nervous 
irritability.  Pereira  remarks  that  they  frequently  csiuse  difficulty 
in  voiding  urine,  in  men,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  bladder  ;  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  confirmation  of  this  obserration, 
afler  extensive  enquiry  amongst  practitioners  of  great  experience 
in  both  hospital  and  private  practice. 

Of  the  preparations  of  morphia  the  hydrochlorate  is  much  the 
best,  being  the  most  uniform  in  its  composition,  and  leas  liable  Uian 
the  acetate  to  cause  sweating. 

Uses,  —  In  any  case  in  which  it  is  an  object  to  avoid  excite- 
ment, the  preparations  of  morphia  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  of 
opium ;  and  as  thej  are  also  almost  tasteless,  they  possess  an  ad- 
vantage when  it  is  important  to  conceal  the  nature  of  the  medicine 
prescribed.  They  are  more  frequently  used  endermicaUy  (or  applied 
to  a  freshly  blistered  surface),  than  the  preparations  of  opium. 
They  arc  often  given  in  combination  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  pyrosb, 
and  in  gastrorlynia. 

Dose  and  aamimstration — It  has  been  supposed  that  the  salts 
of  morphia  ought  to  be  nearly  ten  times  as  powerful  as  opium, 
since  it  yields  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  alkali,  and  no  important 
amount  of  any  other  narcotic  principle  has  been  discovered.  Ex- 
perience has,  however,  shown  that  they  are  not  more  than  about 
twice  as  strong,  and  the  usual  dose  corresponds  with  Uiis,  being 
from  gr.  j.  to  gr.  ^ ;  or,  as  a  full  sedative,  gr.  j.  They  may  be 
given  either  in  solution,  or  in  the  form  of  pill. 

Medicinal  properties  of  opium. — Stimulant;  narcotic;  astringent; 
diaphoretic.  The  effects  of  opium  differ  according  to  the  dose  in 
which  it  is  given.  In  a  smaU  dose,  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  a 
grain,  it  is  a  general  stimulant.  The  pulse  rises  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  is  increased  in  frequency  about  five  to  ten  beats  in  the  minute; 
it  gradually  subsides  and  falls  as  much  below  the  average  num^ 
ber,  and,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  there  is  little  difference  from 
its  usual  standard.  The  mind  becomes  cheerful,  and  the  thoughts 
are  excited  and  rendered  more  brilliant;  this  is  followed  by 
muscular  and  nervous  depression,  and  perhaps  sleep  is  induced. 
The  mouthy  tihroatt  axi^  \atv^<&  become  dry :  hunger  is  appeased, 
but  thirst  is  excit^  \  «si^  \)ti^>QQr«^^  w^  ^\>&N!v^^i3d. 

In  a  fuU  dose,  ®c.  '^  \ft  tP-'^^V  ^^  "^"^^  "^^  ^t«»R^  ^-^^xi.Vbis^er 
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tlian  before,  but  this  occurs  more  quickly,  and  is  much  sooner 
followed  by  depression ;  the  muscular  and  nervous  languor  are 
greater,  and  sleep  is  sooner  induced,  during  which  there  are  fre- 
quently dreams,  which  are  sometimes  pleasing,  sometimes  fright* 
nil.  rhe  sleep  is  followed  by  the  symptoms  previously  men- 
tioned, with  the  addition  of  headache,  which  sometimes  continues 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  stated  however,  by  some  persons  of  great 
experience,  that  the  headache  is  much  modified  oy  the  circum- 
stances of  the  patient  If  undisturbed  until  he  awakes  spontane- 
ously, there  will  be  little  headache ;  but  if  he  is  aroused  before 
this,  the  headache  will  be  severe. 

In  poisonous  doses,  gr.  r  to  9j  or  3ji  there  is  giddiness  and 
stupor,  without  previous  excitement  being  recognised.  The  stupor 
increases;  the  patient  lies  motionless,  and  has  an  appearance  of 
the  deepest  repose;  the  countenance  is  generally  pale  and  un- 
moved ;  the  breathing  and  pulse  are  slow  and  tranquil ;  the  pupils 
contracted ;  the  skin  soft,  and  sometimes  moist ;  he  is  capable  of 
being  aroused,  and  answers  questions,  but  immediately  rels4)ses 
into  the  state  of  stupor;  the  breathing  becomes  slower,  the 
pulse  imperceptible,  ana  death  takes  place  sometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  preceded  by  slight  convulsions.  If  recovenr  should,  how- 
ever, take  place,  there  is  usually  sleep  for  twenty-four  or  thirty- 
six  hours,  and  sometimes  nausea  or  vomiting. 

Secondary  asphyxia  from  opium.  —  This  term  has  been  applied 
to  the  cfiects  which  are  produced  in  some  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium 
after  an  apparent  recovery  from  its  primary  influence.  A  number 
of  cases  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Taylor  *,  in  which  the  patient  had 
to  some  extent  regained  consciousness  and  the  power  of  motion, 
and  yet  death  subsequently  occurred  after  an  interval  of  eighteen 
hours  from  the  swallowing  of  the  poison.  A  form  of  secondary 
bad  effects,  of  even  more  importance  practically,  from  its  frequent 
occurrence,  is  so  forcibly  described  by  Dr.  Griffin  t,  that  I  shall 
use  his  words  rather  than  my  own.  **  When  the  results  are  sinking 
and  faintness  without  stupor,  they  commonly  arise  many  hours 
afler  the  exhibition  of  the  medicine,  and  are  in  fact  mere  symptoms 
of  exhaustion,  following  the  declining  influence  of  an  over-dose. 
They  may  be  removed  or  alleviated  hy  renewing  the  opiate  in  a 
smaller  dose,  or,  if  other  considerations  render  this  unadvisable,  b^ 
stimulants  fluently  repeated,  and  eventually  by  sleep.  It  is 
often  of  great  importance  that  we  should  remember  that  a  period 
of  sinking  and  exhaustion  is  likely  to  come  on  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  after  opiates  have  been  discontinued,  especially 
if  the  previous  doses  had  been  large.  This  is  particularly  apt  to 
occur  in  the  cases  of  young  children  or  infants,  when  the  yiolence 
of  the  inflammatory  symptoms  has  gone  by,  and  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  administer  opiates.    About  the  time  the  influence  of 

*  Taylor,  on  Poisons,  1849,  p.  583. 

t  Griffin's  Med.  Problems,  quoted  in  the  Med.  Chir.  Bev.  K.  S. 
voL  ill.  p.  57.  1846. 
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the  opiate  is  wearing  ont,  if  it  has  been  a  large  one,  the  eyek  knit 
flunk,  the  ejelids  lie  half  open,  disclosing  a  small  portion  of  the 
white  oomea,  the  face  is  deadly  pale,  the  skin  clammj,  and  the 
whole  afpearance  of  the  child  suggests  an  apprehension  that  H  ia 
d jing.  Yet  if  a  little  nourishment  or  some  slight  stimulant  ia  giTcn, 
or  eiren  a  little  time  be  allowed  to  elapse,  the  heart  will  reoover  its 
tone,  and  the  little  patient  will  revive.**  The  reviewer  adda—* 
**  This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  what  we  have  repeatedly  observed 
after  the  administration  of  even  moderate  doses  of  DoTer*8  powder 
to  joung  infants.** 

Characteristic  effects  of  opium.  —  Powerful  narcotic  and  hypnotic 
At  first,  stimulant^  followed  bj  depression.  Causes  increasea  mental 
activity,  but  never  intoxication ;  does  not  cause  delirium.  Checka 
nearlj  all  the  secretions,  especially  those  from  macous  mem* 
branes ;  but  increases  that  from  the  skin.  Causes  long  continu- 
ing constipation,  thirst,  nausea,  and  headache.  Grenerally  pro- 
duces contracted  pupil.  These  effects  are  considered  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  cerebral  nervous  congestion,  which  is  induced  by 
opium.  It  sometimes  causes  retention  of  urine,  from  paralysia  of 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder.  There  is  often  intense  itching 
of  the  skin  the  day  after  taking  an  opiate. 

Effects  of  the  habitual  use  of  onium.  —  They  are  very  different 
under  different  circumstances.  Whilst  under  its  influence,  the 
Opium  eater  is  cheerful,  vivacious,  and  enjoys  pleasing  thoughts; 
but  as  soon  as  the  stimulus  subsides  he  is  the  prey  of  the  most 
extreme  depression  and  wretchedness.  It  is,  however,  so  fasci- 
nating a  habit  that,  notwithstandinff  his  acute  recollection  of  the 
suflerings  produced  by  it,  the  author  of  the  **  Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium  Eater**  has  returned  to  this  miserable  practice. 
Some  persons  have  discontinued  it,  after  long  indulgence  in  it| 
and  have  never  returned  to  it. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  invariably  injurious  to  the 
health ;  but  Dr.  Chri8tison*s  investigations  have  thrown  much 
doubt  upon  it,  as  regards  Englishmen  ;  and  it  is  known  that  many 
of  the  Chinese,  and  other  persons  also,  live  to  an  advanced  age,  in 
the  practice  of  opium  eating  or  smoking,  if  their  circumstances  are 
easy  and  their  food  abundant.  Opium  eating  is  very  common  in 
the  fenny  districts  (Lincolnshire,  &c.)  of  this  country ;  but  the 
effects  to  be  now  described,  have  not  been  observed  in  our  ovni 
population.  Amongst  the  Turks,  or  any  |)eople  whose  food  is 
scanty  at  the  time  tnat  they  take  the  drug,  it  produces  at  length 
premature  old  age  and  almost  fatuity ;  the  eyes  become  sunken  and 
leaden-hued ;  the  body  is  emaciated ;  the  spine  bent ;  the  gait  lame ; 
the  countenance  withered  and  yellow ;  and  both  mental  and 
bodily  power  being  exhausted,  death  is  seldom  delayed  beyond  the 
age  of  forty  ^ears.  It  is  remarkable  that  diarrhcea  is  sometimes 
produced  by  its  habitual  use.  Theglassy  polish  of  the  skin  alluded  to 
in  the  following  paragraph  is  not  generally  mentioned  by  writers  on 
this  subject ;  \)ut'^&x.'EoT\^m^*«<^hQLracter  for  observation  and  accu- 
racy renders  Vnm  «xi>m^xc.^\^AW\»X\'iV\\ja.^  effects  which 
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tbe  immoilerate  smoking  of  opium  had  produced  upon  this  man 
(described  as  being  wealthy  and  luxurious)  were  of  the  most 
melancholy  kind.  His  figure  was  thin  and  emaciated,  his  cheeks 
had  a  pale  and  haggard  hue,  and  his  skin  had  that  peculiar  glassy 
polish  by  which  an  opium  smoker  is  invariably  known.*'  * 

Diagnosis  of  poisoning  by  opium,  —  The  symptoms  somewhat  re- 
semble those  produced  by  intoxication,  or  by  concussion  of  the 
brain.  They  are  distinguished  from  the.  former,  in  some  in- 
stances, by  the  history ;  but  in  the  absence  of  this,  by  the  smell 
of  the  breath,  which  is  alcoholic  in  intoxication ;  and  by  the  face, 
which  is  usually  somewhat  flushed,  whilst  it  is  pale  and  composed 
in  poisoning ;  there  is,  however,  no  flushed  face  in  the  intoxica- 
tion of  gin  drinkers ;  there  may  be  evidences  of  previous  vomit- 
ing in  mtoxication ;  in  both  cases  the  patient  may  generally  be 
aroused  so  as  to  sive  some  sort  of  answers ;  but  this  is  less  easy 
in  deep  intoxication  than  afler  opium.  "  If  you  kick  a  drunken  man 
he  will  swear ;  **  not  so  if  it  is  a  case  of  poisoning  by  opium.  The 
breathing  is  not  so  tranquil  in  intoxication  as  in  poisonmg. 

From  concussion  it  is  distinrashed  by  the  absence  of  bruises, 
and  by  the  state  of  the  pupil,  which  is  very  variable  in  con- 
cussion, but  is  almost  always  contracted  in  poisoning  by  opium. 
If  a  patient  labouring  under  concussion  is  roused,  the  pulse  sud- 
denly rises  to  90  or  100  or  120  beats  in  the  minute,  and  the  action 
of  the  carotids  is  much  increased ;  which  is  not  the  case  in  poison- 
ing by  this  drug. 

Cause  of  death,  —  Paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles  and  of 
the  heart,  which  puts  a  stop  to  the  aeration  of  the  blood.  Hence, 
in  the  treatment  of  such  cases,  artificial  respiration  should  be 
practised,  and  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  constant  muscular 
action,  until  the  poison  has  had  time  to  expend  its  power. 

Period  of  safety,  —  The  longest  interval  I  have  seen  recorded 
between  tidcing  opium  and  death  is  twenty-four  hours.  It  generally 
occurs  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours. 

Post-mortem  appearances,  —  Congestion  of  the  veins  of  the  brain 
and  lungs,  and  sometimes  effusions  of  serum  or  lymph.  There 
are  no  local  inflammations.     The  blood  is  frequently  fluid. 

Quantity  requisite  to  cause  death,  —  This  varies  exceedingly,  in 
different  cases ;  and,  by  habit,  an  immense  quantity  may  be  taken 
with  impunity.  Infants  appear  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
its  action,  and  it  must  be  given  to  them  with  extreme  caution. 
Mr.  Everest  has  mentioned  the  death  of  an  infant  two  days  old, 
which  was  caused  by  17\jss  of  laudanum.f  In  the  case  of  adults 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  death  has  been  caused  by  as 
small  a  dose  as  f  5u  f  ^^^  many  cases  have  recovered,  in  which 
f  ^ss  to  f^ss  has  Deen  t^en.  From  f  ^ss  to  ^ss  of  laudanum 
would,  probably,  generally  cause  death,  in  the  absence  of  suitable 

*  Fortune's  Visit  to  the  Tea  Districts  of  China  and  India,  p.  51. 
t  Lancet,  1842-43,  vol.  i  p.  758. 
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treatment ;  but  in  some  diseases,  as  cancers  of  the  uterus,  f  ]^j 
have  been  taken  several  times  daily ;  and  in  one  instance,  quoted 
bj  Fereira,  as  much  as  three  pints  of  laudanum,  besides  a  quantity 
of  solid  opium,  was  taken  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

Antidotes  and  treatment,  —  There  is  no  known  chemical  antidote. 
It  is  generally  stated,  that  the  stomach  pump  should  be  used ;  but 
an  emetic  should  always  be  premised;  if  this  will  answer,  tbs 
pump  is  much  better  dispensed  with.  In  this  case  sulphate  of 
zinc  or  of  copper,  and  ticlding  the  fauces,  should  be  resorted  to ; 
tartar-emetic  or  ipecacuanha  should  be  avoided,  as  they  act  too 
slowly,  and  cause  greater  depression ;  if  neither  the  zinc  nor  the 
copper  is  at  hand,  mustard  should  be  freely  given  to  act  as  a 
stimulating  emetic.  Of  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  chemical 
antidotes  tincture  of  galls  is  the  best.  CM  water  should  be 
dashefl  over  the  head  and  chest,  and,  if  necessary,  artificial  re- 
spiration  should  be  kept  up  for  severail  hours ;  this  is  in  general 
most  easily  accomplished  by  forcibly  compressing  the  sides  of 
the  chest,  and  pressing  upon  the  abdomen  at  the  same  time,  by 
which  means  the  air  b  expelled  from  the  lungs ;  on  remoying  me 
pressure,  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs  causes  them  to  expand,  and  air 
rushes  into  the  chest,  to  be  again  expelled  by  pressure  as  before. 
If  this  is  not  sufficient,  galvanism  should  be  employed  :  a  sponge 
soaked  in  salt  and  water  should  be  fastened  to  one  of  tlie  wires  from 
the  battery  and  laid  upon  the  neck  or  above  the  clavicle ;  and 
another  sponge  similarly  treated  should  be  laid  upon  the  front  or 
side  of  the  chest.  When  it  is  laid  on  a  sudden  spasmodic 
shudder  runs  through  the  system  ;  the  chest  expands,  and  air  enters 
the  lungs.  It  is  of  extreme  importance  to  keep  up  constant  muscular 
action ;  for  which  purpose,  flagellation  is  sometimes  necessary,  in 
addition  to  the  support  of  two  persons  holding  the  patient  in  an 
erect  posture  and  dragging  him  along.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
use  a  bunch  of  nettles  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  practice  is  not  safe^ 
as  dangerous  inflammation  mav  follow.  Irritants  to  the  feet,  as 
mustard  poultices ;  and  diffuaahle  stimulants.  Venesection  may  be 
necessary  after  the  action  of  the  emetic,  but  it  is  generally  useless  if 
not  prejudicial.  Vegetable  acids  ought  not  to  be  given  until  after 
the  stomach  has  been  thoroughly  emptied. 

Uses  of  opium.  —  These  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible even  to  name  them.  It  is  given  in  most  cases  in  which 
the  object  is  to  allay  pain,  or  to  produce  sleep.  In  various  coa- 
cerous  affections,  it  is  sometimes  given  in  enormous  doses.  In 
diarrheal  and  dysentery.  It  is  generally  combine  i,  in  the  first,  with 
some  astringent  or  absorbent,  as  catechu  or  chalk;  and  in  the 
latter,  with  ipecacuanha  or  some  mild  preparation  of  mercury. 
In  excessive  mucous  discharges  or  irriiahility  of  mucous  membranes ; 
and  hence  it  enters  into  almost  all  cough  mixtures.  In  bronchitis^ 
or  in  pulmonary  catarrh^  it  should  be  given  in  the  stage  which  is 
accompanied  by  increased  secretion ;  previous  to  this,  it  is  ofVeu 
]  nj  urious,  and  depWtVoxi  \&  \.Vi<&  necessary  treatmen  t.  In  the  chronic 
or  influenza  bronchitU  ol  oVi  ^^^^^  m^  ^:!is«a8ive  secretion  of 
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mucus,  it  must  be  emplojed  with  caution  ;  since  b;|^  lessening  the 
cou^b,  and  thereby  the  expulsion  of  the  secretion,  it  may  allow  a 
fatal  accumulation  of  it-,  and  the  patient  may  die  suffocated.  In 
such  cases,  the  stimulant  balsams  and  sulphate  of  zinc  are  much 
to  be  preferred.  In  pneumonia  and  inflammation  of  parenchymatous 
structures,  as  hepatitis,  it  seldom  does  good,  and  is  sometimes 
injurious ;  but  even  these  cases  sometimes  require  its  employment. 
In  cerebral  inflammation  it  is  generally  injurious.  In  spasmodic 
asthma  its  good  effects  are  very  temporary.  In  nephritis  and 
cystitis  it  is  of  the  utmost  value,  by  lessening  the  sensibility  of 
the  mucous  membrane  to  the  iiTitating  urine.  In  acute  gastritis, 
after  free  depletion,  a  copious  opiate,  as  TT\.lx  or  V[[c  of  lauda- 
num, or  gr.  iij  or  gr.  iv  of  solid  opium,  should  be  given.  Both  the 
bleeding  and  the  opiate  may  have  to  be  repeated,  or  the  opiate 
alone,  or  combined  with  calomel.  Also,  in  enteritis,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way.  In  peritonitis,  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

In  puerperal  fever,  it  has  been  highly  extolled.  This  term 
is  so  general,  that  it  includes  severtil  of  the  most  opposite  forms 
of  disease.  In  the  acute  peritonitis  of  lying-in-wouien,  accom- 
panied with  considerable  power,  and  altogether  of  a  sthenic  cha- 
racter, free  depletion  by  bleeding  and  calomel  is  the  treatment 
to  be  relied  on ;  but  in  that  form  which  is  early  accomjmnied 
by  typhoid  symptoms,  the  characteristic  features  of  which  are 
irritability  and  want  of  power,  opium  may  be  freely  used.  It 
should  be  given  in  repeated  doses,  sufficient  to  keep  up  its  stimu- 
lant operation,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  its  soothing  and  nar- 
cotic pro[)erties  will  produce  their  influence  in  allaying  the  state 
of  irritability,  or,  as  Dr.  Billing  terms  it,  **  increased  excitability." 
The  dose,  in  these  cases,  should  be  &/uU  one.  In  acute  rheumatism 
it  has  long  been  employed,  and  Dr.  Corrigan  has  called  especial 
attention  to  its  value.  He  says  that,  in  order  to  obtain  its  good 
effects,  the  solid  opium  must  be  given  in  two  grain  doses  every  one 
or  two  hours,  until  the  patient  finds  the  pain  abated,  after  which  it 
must  be  continued  according  to  the  degree  of  suffering ;  a  plan  of 
treatment  which  coincides  with  Dr.  Dover^s,  as  mentioned  under 
the  head  of  Piilv.  Ipecac,  co.,  p.  671.  He  says  that  in  insufficient,  i.e. 
small  doses,  it  does  harm  rather  than  good.  It  is  more  valuable  in 
the  diffuse  or  fibrous  than  in  the  synovial  form  of  rheumatism* 
(See  Alkalies,  Quintke,  Uses,  p.  186.) 

It  is  almost  always  injurious  in  inflammations  of  the  brain, 
yet  there  are  many  cerebral  diseases  in  which  it  acts  very 
beneficially.  In  some  forms  of  insanity,  especially  melancholy, 
it  is  used  with  advantage.  In  intoxication  it  is  frequently  used 
to  restore  self-possession,  and  remove  the  effects  of  intemperance. 
In  fever,  with  low  muttering  delirium,  it  sometimes  acts  like 
a  charm  in  doses  of  gr.  ^  every  two  hours.  In  this  disease 
it  may  be  combined  with  camphor.  In  fever,  accompanied  with 
great  watchfulness  or  delirium,  with  more  power  than  in  the  last 
case,  it  is  highly  si)oken  of  by  Dr.  Graves,  if  it  b  combined  with 
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tartar-emetic ;  raving  excitement,  a  flushed  eje,  and  a  furred 
tongue,  are  not  considered  by  this  eminent  physician  to  contra- 
indicate  its  employment  in  this  combination,  but  are  likelj  to  be 
benefited  by  it.  In  these  cases,  the  opium  must  be  giyen  in  full 
doses.     See  Graves's  Clin.  Lect.  1848,  pp.  197-248. 

Its  general  employment  in  fever  is  to  be  condemned ;  but  the  late 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  West  Derby  Fever  Hospital,  spoke  to  me  most 
strongly  of  its  beneficial  effects.  The  patients  chiefly  admitted  were 
Irish,  who  were  half  starved  before  being  attacked  by  fever ;  and  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  one,  two,  or  three  grains  of  opiura,  and 
repeating  the  dose  once  or  oflener,  until  his  patients  slept,  quite 
undeterred  by  delirium :  he  did  not  cease  until  they  were  com- 
pletely tranquillised,  and  he  spoke  of  its  eflects  being  remarkably 
good;  the  patients  awoke  tranquillised,  the  head  symptoms  had 
abated,  and  there  were  no  bad  consequences.  He  kept  the  head 
cool  by  lotions  during  its  administration,  if  necessary. 

I  have  not  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  testing  this  mode  of 
treatment  which  has  been  occasionally  advocated  oy  other  phy- 
sicians ;  and  cannot  pass  any  opinion  from  my  own  experience ; 
but  Mr.  Lister,  who  succeeded  nim  in  the  charge  of  the  hospital, 
speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  almost  unqualified  condemnation  :  and 
even  Mr.  Taylor*s  own  most  experienced  nurse  has  often  told  me 
that  *'  his  pills  used  to  make  the  patients  rave,  and  I  never  thought 
they  did  so  well." 

In  intermittent  fevers^  opium  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  of 
frequent  service  in  preventing  or  cutting  short  the  attack,  if  a  full 
dose  is  taken  at  the  commencement  of  the  cold  stage.  Hence  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  probably  in  the  other  fenny  counties  of  England, 
there  is  an  immense  consumption  of  this  drug ;  the  inhabitants 
commencing  the  practice  of  taking  it  to  cure  their  agues,  and  con- 
tinuing it  because  they  have  become  in  some  degree  opium  eaters. 

In  aelirium  tremens^  opium  is  our  most  important  remedy,  and 
must  be  given  in  full  doses,  frequently  repeated ;  in  this  disease 
it  acts  more  favourably  than  the  salts  of  morphia,  and  it  is  generally 
combined  with  some  stimulant  or  with  camphor.  See  p.  145.  In 
tetanus  it  has  been  given  in  enormous  doses,  and  the  susceptibility 
of  the  system  to  its  influence  seems  to  be  much  diminished ;  but 
though  some  cases  recover  under  its  use,  there  is  now  much  less 
confidence  felt  in  it,  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  than  was  the 
case  formerly.  I  remember  a  case,  but  cannot  recall  the  particulars, 
in  which  a  large  quantity  of  solid  opium  was  found  after  death  in 
the  stomach  of  a  patient,  to  whom  it  had  been  abundantly  adminis- 
tered in  this  disease.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  many  other  cases, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  opium  given  is  not  taken  into  the 
system  at  all.  In  severe  headache,  dependent  upon  loss  of  blood, 
opium  is  very  useful. 

There  is  extreme  difference  of  opinion  expressed  by  writers,  as  to 
its  admissibility  in  the  convulsions  of  children ;  some  recommending 
it  almost  w\l\\outT^tT\e,\\ow^  and  others  as  indiscriminately  con- 
demning its  MBC.    V^V^ix^  \)iv^  ^Qwsvi\i\wv^  ^s^  <)wing  to  intestinal 
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disorder,  opium  cannot  be  of  any  service  until  tbe  offending  matters 
are  removed,  and  the  secretions  restored  to  a  healthy  state ;  but  if 
they  are  dependent  upon  the  irritation  of  teething,  or  upon  great 
excitement  or  disturbance  caused  by  local  pain,  the  administration 
of  an  opiate,  after  the  gums  have  been  lanced,  is  often  followed  by 
very  good  effects.  In  puerperal  corivulsions^  opium  should  not  De 
given  in  the  first  instance;  but,  at  a  later  period,  it  is  very 
valuable.  Dr.  Kennedy  was  in  the  habit,  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in- 
Hospital,  of  bleeding  very  freely  at  first,  and  giving  tartar-emetic 
in  nauseating  doses  ;  if  necessary,  the  bleeding  was  repeated,  and 
the  antimony  was  continued.  Even,  however,  after  the  depletion, 
the  convulsions  frequently  continued  for  some  time;  but  when  they 
began  to  be  less  powerful,  and  to  have  more  of  the  character  of  the 
excitement  of  exhaustion ;  and  when  the  pulse,  though  frequent 
and  bounding,  was  compressible,  then  he  gave  a  full  opiate  (tr.  opii, 
V\x\  to  f^),  and  the  patient  speedily  became  composea,  and  quicLly 
recovered.  Had  it  been  given  in  an  earlier  stage,  it  would  have 
agCTavated  the  disease. 

In  hamorrhages  from  the  lungs,  uterus,  or  bowels,  it  is  oflen 
very  tisefully  employed,  and  especially  at  a  subseauent  period,  to 
allay  the  irritability  caused  by  excessive  loss  of  blood.  In  these 
cases  the  quantity  which  is  required,  and  may  be  safely  given,  is 
sometimes  very  large.  Indeed  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  in  which 
opium  is  requisite,  the  same  rule  must  be  observed,  viz. —  to  give 
it  until  its  proper  effect  is  produced,  the  amount  being  determined 
by  the  effects  produced,  not  by  the  number  of  erains,  more  or  less, 
which  we  might  think  beforehand  would  be  suitable.  Where  the 
restlessness,  tossing  of  the  limbs,  and  exhaustion  occasioned  by 
profuse  tUeriue  hcnnorrhage  is  great,  four  or  five  erains  of  opium 
may  be  given  at  once,  and  a  couple  of  grains  every  hour  afterwards 
until  tranquillity  is  obtained.  At  the  same  time  stimulants  may 
be  advantageously  employed,  which  would  only  be  useless,  if  not 
Injurious,  unless  accompanied  by  the  tranquillising  influence  of  the 
opium. 

In  the  postage  ofgaU  atones,  or  of  renal  calculi^  it  is  imperatively 
called  for  to  allay  the  excruciating  pain,  and  by  relaxing  the  biliary 
duct  or  the  ureters  to  favour  the  passage  of  the  stone.  In  the  phoS' 
photic  diathesis,  it  is  the  only  thing  which  has  much  power  in  allay- 
ing the  morbid  irritability  of  the  system  (Prout),  In  chordee. 
In  diabetes  it  has  proved  more  valuable  than  any  other  medicine 
which  has  been  employed ;  but  it  must  be  given  in  frequent  and  full 
doses.  In  poisoning  hy  vegetable  acids  it  is  useful  in  allaying  pain 
and  moderating  the  violence  of  their  action ;  and  it  is  often  re- 
quired to  relieve  the  symptoms  which  occur  at  a  later  period  in 
poisoning  hj  the  mineral  acids.  In  mortification^  if  accompanied 
Dy  much  pain,  and  in  gangrena  senilis,  Mr.  Fott*s  strong  recom- 
mendations of  opium  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  subsequent 
experience.  In  phagedenic  ulceration  it  is  all  important,  and  must 
be  given  largely  to  allay  the  intense  pain.  In  many  callous  or 
varicose  ulcers,  m  old  people  whose  health  b  enfeebled  by  sickness 
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or  intemperance,  the  use  of  small  doses  of  laudanum  (I1\x,  ter 
quotidie)  produces  great  improvement;  "it  spears  to  promote 
tne  most  genial  warmth,  to  give  enerprj  to  the  extreme  arteriesi, 
and  thereby  to  maintain  an  equal  balance  to  the  circulation, 
throughout  every  part  of  the  body  ;  **  and  to  animate  the  dormant 
energies  into  healtny  action. 

The  employment  of  opium  in  the  constitutional  treatmemi  of 
severe  surgical  injuries  is  very  little,  if  at  all  noticed  bj  writers 
on  Materia  Medica;  but  it  is  most  important.  In  many  cases, 
the  shock  to  the  system  and  the  subsecjuent  irritation  whieh 
is  set  up,  arc  so  great,  especially  if  the  mjui*y  is  considerable 
amongst  tendinous  parts,  that  large  quantities  of  this  drug  are 
required  to  tranquillise  the  system.  The  following  case  in  die 
Toxteth  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Minshull,  of  this  town*, 
was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Metcalfe,  then  resident  surgeon, 
and  illustrates  the  general  principles  of  its  employment.  A 
ship^s  baker  of  confirmed  intemperate  habits,  who  was  inTariably 
drunk  once  a  week  or  oftener,  and  sometimes  continued  so  fit 
two  or  three  days,  fell,  whilst  intoxicated,  and  produced  a  com- 
pound dislocation  of  the  left,  and  a  simple  dislocation  <ff  the 
right  knee.  There  was  great  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  long 
practised  self-pollution,  and  he  was,  in  every  respect,  a  most  un- 
favourable subject.  Amputation  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh  was 
immediately  performed,  and  the  right  knee  was  reduced.  In 
about  two  hours  after  the  operation,  delirium  tremens  began  to 
show  itself,  and  f 5ij  of  laudanum  were  given  at  once ;  he  be- 
came tranquillised,  and  the  dose  was  repeated  in  two  hours,  and 
again  in  three  hours ;  after  which,  f  5j  was  given  every  two  or 
three  hours  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  The  only  effect 
produced  was  tranquillity;  he  did  not  sleep,  but  was  fr^  from 
pain ;  the  pulse  was  sofl  and  steadv,  at  about  70 ;  the  tongue 
moist,  skin  sofl,  and  no  thirst.  The  second  day,  one  or  two 
grains  of  opium  were  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  according 
to  his  condition :  if  there  were  any  symptoms  of  restlessness,  the 
larger  dose  was  given,  and  it  was  more  quickly  repeated.  On  the 
third  day,  one  grain  was  given,  at  longer  intervals.  He  scarcely 
slept  during  this  time,  but  was  per^ctly  easy ;  he  had  little 
desire  for  lood  and  no  thirst,  and  the  stump  healed  favourably. 
In  six  weeks  he  was  walking  about,  and  in  good  health.  It  very 
fre(][uently  happens  that,  if  a  patient  has  been  of  at  all  dianpated 
habits,  or  lives  in  a  crowded  or  unhealthy  situation,  a  wound 
resulting  from  an  injury  takes  on  a  painful  or  unhealthy  acUon; 
in  this  case,  the  best  treatment  is  frequently  to  give  opium  freely; 
local  applications,  or  depletion,  as  by  purgatives,  either  do  no 
good,  or  aggravate  the  mischief. 

In  irreaucihle  hernia^  especially  when  it  is  lai^  and  occurs  io 
old  persons,  the  free  employment  of  opium  frequently  effects 
reduction  spontaneously,  even  after  the  failure  of  persevering  efforts 
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by  the  taxis.  It  ought  to  be  given  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pro- 
duce sleep,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  required ;  and  in  this 
state,  pain  and  the  consequent  irritable  constriction  being  at  an 
end,  tne  hernia  frequently  returns  of  itself,  the  patient  being 
unconscious  of  it  until  he  awakes.  The  rule  has  even  been  laid 
down  that,  in  every  case  of  irreducible  hernia,  we  ought  to  try  the 
efiects  of  the  fiill  use  of  this  remedy  before  operating,  unless  the 
symptoms  are  so  urgent  as  to  forbid  the  delay  even  ofa  few  hours. 
For  a  recent  detail  of  several  cases,  see  Rankings  Abstract,  vol.  x. 
p.  155. 

Locally^  opium  is  employed,  in  the  form  of  plaster  or  liniment, 
in  various  cases  of  local  pain,  as  bruises  or  chronic  rheumatism. 
In  neuralgia  it  is  not  nearly  so  efficacious  as  belladonna  or  aconite. 
In  pamfti  ulcers  an  opium  lotion  is  frequently  an  admirable  appli- 
cation. In  chronic  ophthalmia^  the  vinum  opii  is  sometimes  dropped 
into  the  eye,  and  allays  the  pain  and  irritability,  whilst  it  acts  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  congested  vessels.  In  spasmodic  stricture  and 
chordee,  and  in  diseases  of  the  prostate  glands  and  in  dysentery^  an 
opium  suppository  is  oflen  useful.  In  diarrhcea,  and  some  other 
diseases  in  which  it  may  be  advisable  not  to  give  it  by  the  mouth, 
it  is  advantageously  administered  in  an  enema.  The  French  con- 
sider opium  to  produce  more  powerful  effects  in  this  way  than 
when  taken  by  toe  mouth ;  but  English  experience  does  not  con- 
firm this,  and  the  dose  thus  given  is  usually  double  the  ordinary 
one.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  enema  is 
not  too  large ;  two  or  three  ounces,  slowly  injected,  is  sufficient ;  if 
more  than  this  is  used,  it  will  probably  be  returned. 

Dose  and  administration, — Small  dose,  gr.  ^  to  gr,  ss.  Medium^ 
gr.  ss  to  gr.  j  or  gr.  iss.  Full^  gr.  ii  to  gr.  v ;  but  much  larger 
doses  may  sometimes  be  given.  Of  the  tincture^  T1\^ij  to  fjj  or  f^ij. 
The  tincture  contains  about  one  grain  of  opium  in  fifteen  minims ; 
hence,  11\ij  correspond  nearly  with  gr.  ^  of  solid  opium.  In 
enema,  about  T]\xxx  is  a  medium  dose.  As  a  suppository,  gr.  r 
may  be  mixed  up  with  soap.  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the 
dose  for  infants  should  be  exceedingly  small,  and  most  carefully 
watched ;  under  two  months  of  age  ^  of  a  drop  is  as  much  as  is 
safe,  and  one  drop  is  a  full  dose  for  a  child  a  year  old  who  has  not 
been  accustomed  to  its  use.  When  combined  with  calomel,  it 
restrains  the  action  of  this  medicine  upon  the  bowels,  and  more 
speedily  induces  its  constitutional  effects.  Combined  with  ipeca- 
cuanha, it  checks  its  nauseating  effects,  causes  diaphoresis,  and  has 
its  own  effects  upon  the  head  diminished  in  a  remarkable  degree ; 
similar  effects  are  produced  by  its  combination  with  tartar-emetic. 
Tincture  of  opium  and  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  in  equal  doses,  form 
an  excellent  aiaphoretic  and  diuretic  mixture,  and  allay  the  pain 
of  strangury  caused  by  a  blister. 
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Officinal  Preparations  and  their  respective  Quantities  of  OpiuuL 

Confectio  Opii        -  -  - 
Electuarium  Catechu 

„            Opii  -  -  - 

Emplastrum  Opii  -  -  -            < 


Enema  Opii 
Extractum  Opii 
Linimentum  Opii  - 
Filula  Saponis  co.  - 
Styracis  co.  - 
Plumbi  Opiata 
Fulvis  CretflB  co.  cum  Opio 
„      Ipecacuanhse  co. 
„      Kino  CO. 
Tinctura  Camphorae  co. 
„        Opii  (about) 
„        Opii  Ammoniata- 
Trochisci  Morphis 

„        Morphias  et  Ipecac. 
„        Opii 
Vinum  Opii  (about) 
Unguentum  Opii  - 


gr.  ^  m  gp.  XXX* 
gr.  j  „  3ij. 

5)88. 


53 


f» 


99 


99  gr.  ▼. 


3ij. 


gr  4 

gr.J 
gr.  w„ 

g»'-4  w  gr. 

gr.J  «>  RT. 

gr.J  99  f5«B. 

gr.J  9,  H^xv. 

gr.  i  99  f3- 

gr.  :,\y  each, 
gr.  ^^\f  each, 
gr.  f  each. 


Opium 

Salts  of  Morphia 

Solution  of  Morphia 

Acetum  Opii 

Tincture  of  Opium 

Hyoscyamus  - 
Aconite 


» 

9» 
99 


99 


-      9j        99   5j. 

Comparative  Doses  of  principal  Narcotics. 

gr.j- 
gr.  8S. 

T]\xxx. 

Via  E.  \  nvxxx  D, 

HXxv. 

ITj^xxx. 

T\y  to  Tl^x. 

Cannabb  Indica  Xt[x  to  H^xl. 

*•         I     j)ortant  to  produce  sleep 
TTj^xl  and  f5ij. 
gr.  X. 

^-  J:. 

gr.  11^. 

gr.  iij.     (See  remark  above.) 

gr.Utogr.x{Or-cergn^^^^ 

TINCTURA  OPII  AMMONIATA,  E, 

Take  of  Benzoic  acid,  and  Saffron,  chopped,  of  each,  six  drachnu 

Opium,  sliced,  half  an  ounce. 

Oil  of  anise,  one  drachm. 

^p\f\t  o^  wxvmotiva^  two  pints. 
Digest  for  acNeu  ^^^^,\Nx^iT^^\R:t. 


Lactucarium 
Pulvis  Ipecncuanhae  co.  - 
Extract  of  Opium 

Hyoscjamus  - 

Conium 

Lactucarium  • 
Enema  Opii 


M 


99 
99 

99 
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Remarks. —  One  fluid  ounce  contfuns  gr.  ti  of  opium. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, —  Similar  to  those  of  the  next 
preparation. 

Dose.  —  ll\xx  contain  about  gr.  ^,  from  which  the  dose  majr  be 
estimated. 


TINCTURA  OPn  CAMPHORATA,  D.E. 
Camphosatbb  Tinctuse  of  Opium. 

X>.  Opium,  in  coarse  powder ;  Benzoic  acid,  of  each,  5J8S ;  Cam- 
phor, Xj ;  Oil  of  anise,  f  ij ;  Proof  spirit^  Oij. 

E.  Camphor,  3ijss ;  Opium,  sliced,  Benzoic  acid,  each,  9iY ;  Oil 
of  anise,  f  5) ;  Proof  spirit,  Oij. 

Macerate  fourteen  (X).),  seven  (JEJ.),  days,  then  filter. 

Remarks.  —  One  fluid  ounce  of  the  Edinburgh  tincture  contains 
two  grains  of  opium,  and  the  Dublin  tincture  contains  a  trifle  moro. 
Both  correspond  so  closely  in  strength  and  ingredients  with  the 
London  compound  tincture  of  camphor,  that  they  may  be  used  in<* 
discriminately. 

Uses  and  dose. — See  Tinctusa  Camphors  comp.,  p.  737. 

TINCTURA  QUASSIA,  E. 

TiNCTusB  OF  Quassia. 

Take  of  Quassia,  in  chips,  ten  drachms. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  then  filter. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — Bitter  tonic.     It  maybe  com- 
bined with  compounds  of  iron. 
Dose.  —  n\xv  to  f5ij. 

TINCTURA  QUASSLE  COMPOSITA,  E. 

Take  of  Cardamom  seeds,  bruised. 

Cochineal,  bruised,  of  each,  half  an  ounce* 
Cinnamon,  in  moderately  fine  powder. 
Quassia,  in  chips,  of  each,  six  drachms. 
Raisins,  seven  ounces. 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Digest  for  seven  days,  strain ;  express  and  filter.    If  the  quassia 
is  rasped  or  powdered,  percolate  as  directed  for  Compound  Tincture 
of  Cardamoms. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Aromatic;  bitter;  tonic.     It 
should  not  be  combined  with  iron,  on  account  of  the  cinnamon. 
Dose.  —  TT^xv  to  fjij. 
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TmCTURA  QUINJE  COMPOSITA,  L. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Quinine. 

Take  of  Disulphate  of  quinine,  five  drachms  and  a 
scruple. 
Tincture  of  orange  peel,  two  pints. 
Digest  for  seven  days,  or  until  it  is  dissolved,  and 
strain. 

Remarks, — If  the  straining  is  necessary,  it  shows  that  a  portion 
of  the  quinine,  the  only  valuaole  part  of  the  tincture,  is  undiasolred. 


and  so  far  wasted.  Ihe  ciuantity  of  quinine  ordered,  is  at  leaal 
twice  as  much  as  the  spint  can  dissolve ;  half  of  it  will  therefore 
be  thrown  away  if  maae  according  to  this  formula^;  the  addition 
of  f5ij  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  would  overcome  the  difficulty.  It  is 
an  aromatic  preparation  of  quinine. 

Dose. — fXj  contains  gr.  j  of  quinine,  from  which  the  dose  may 
be  calculated. 

TINCTURA  RHEI,  JE. 

Take  of  Rhubarb,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  three  ounces  and 
a  half. 
Cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce. 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Mix  the  rhubarb  and  cardamom  seeds,  and  percolate  as  directed 
for  Tincture  of  Cinchona,  or  digest  for  seven  days. 

Properties  and  uses.  —  Purgative  and  carminative. 
Dose,  —  f5ij  to  fjss. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  COMPOSITA,  L.D. 
Compound  Tinotubb  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  Rhubarb^  sliced^  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

Liquorice^  fresh  bruised,  six  drachms. 

Ginger,  bruised. 

Saffron,  each,  three  drachms. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days ;  then  express  and  strain. 

D,  Rhubarb,  Jiij  ;  Cardamom  seeds,  Jj ;  Saffron,  5ij  ;  Liquorice 
root,  bruised,  Jss;  Proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  fourteen  days; 
strain,  express,  and  filter. 

Medicinal  uses,  —  Purgative ;  stomachic.     It  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
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stimulating  aperient  in  flatulent  colic ;  or  as  an  astringent  aperient 
in  the  early  stage  of  a  colicky  diarrhoea.     It  is  sometimes  employed 
in  the  later  sta^e  of  diarrhoea. 
Doses. — f  5ij  to  fjss. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  ET  ALOES,  H. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb  and  Ajx)es. 

Take  of  Rhubarb,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 
Aloes    (Socotrine,    or    East  Indian),    powdered,    six 

drachms. 
Cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  five  drachms. 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Mix  the  powders,  and  proceed  as  for  Tincture  of  Cinchona. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — Stimulant  purgative ;  chiefly  used 
by  old  people. 

Dose. — fjj  or  more,  if  taken  at  once;  f5j  or  f5ij,  if  added  to 
purgative  mixtures. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  ET  GENTIAN^  E. 

Take  of  Rhubarb,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  two  ounces. 

Gentian,  coarsely  powdered,  naif  an  ounce. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Mix  the  powders,  and  proceed  as  directed  for  Tincture  of  Cin- 
chona. 

Properties  and  uses. — Tonic ;  bitter ;  and  purgative.    (See  Tinc- 

TURA  RhEI  COMP.) 

Dose.  —  f  5j  to  f  Jss,  or  more. 

TINCTURA  SCILLiE,  L.D.E. 
Tincture  op  Squill. 

Take  of  Squill,  fresh-dried,  five  ounces. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  jD.),  days,  then  strain. 

E.  Percolate  as  in  Tincture  of  Cinchona,  but  without  packing 
the  pulp  firmly  in  the  percolator. 

Medicinal  uses. — Expectorant;  diuretic.  This  preparation  is 
not  adapted  to  children,  as  the  spirit  excites  feverishness,  and  does 
more  harm  than  the  squill  does  good. 

Dose,  —  V\x  to  Hl^xxx. 
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TINCTURA  SENNJE  COMPOSITA^  L.  D.E. 

COMFOUND   I'iNCTURE   OP    SeNNA* 
Synonyme.    Elixir  Salutis. 

Take  of  Senna,  three  ounces  and  a  half* 

Caraway,  bruised,  three  drachois  and  a  half. 

Cardamoms,  bruised,  a  drachm* 

Raisins,  stoned,  five  ounces. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  then  strain. 

2).  Senna,  ^iv;  Caraway  seeds,  Cardamom  seeds,  of  each,  J»; 
Proof  spirit,  Oij.    Macerate  for  fourteen  days. 

E,  Sugar,  Jijss ;  Coriander,  ^  ;  Senna,  Jiv ;  Jalap,  in  moderately 
fine  powder,  5^1;  Caraway  and  Cardamom  seeds,  of  each,  5v,; 
Raisins,  stoned,  ^iv ;  Proof  spirit,  Oij.  Digest  for  seven  days'; 
strain,  express,  and  filter :  or  percolate,  as  directed  for  Tinct.  Caidam. 
comp.  If  Alexandrian  senna  is  used,  it  must  be  freed  from  cy 
nanchum  leaves  by  picking. 

Properties,  —  Stomachic ;  purgative.  The  Edinbui^h  tincture  is 
the  strongest,  from  containing  jalap. 

Dose.  —  f5j  to  f5«j»  if  added  to  purgative  mixtures;  fjss  to 
f  ^,  if  taken  alone. 

TINCTURA  SERPENTARIiE,  Z.  E. 

TiNCTXjRE  OP  Serpen  TARY. 

Take  of  Serpentary,  bruised,  three  ounces  and  a  half. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days ;  then  express  and  filter. 

E»  Serpentary,  Jiij  ;  Cochineal,  5  j »  Proof  spirit,  Oij,  Proceed 
as  for  Tincture  of  Cinchona. 

Remarks,  —  The  Edinburf^h  tincture  differs  from  the  London  in 
colour,  but  the  preparation  is  a  very  unimportant  one  altogether. 

Medicinal  uses, — Stimulant,  tonic,  and  diaphoretic*  Dose,  f^ 
to  f  5ij. 

TINCTURA  STRAMONII,  JD. 

Tincture  of  (Thosnapplb)  Stramonium 

Take  of  Stramonium  seeds,  bruised,  five  ounces. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days ;  strain,  e  xpress,  and  filter. 
Troper\Xe%, — ^ft<i«\AN^,    Y^ry  seldom  employed. 
Do«e.  — 'V\\x\  V5  \(V>ML^ot  xM«^^^^i^^^^\\\^VQ  its  effects 
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TINCTURA  SUMBUL.    (Savory's.*   Not  Off.) 

TiKCTUSB  OF   SuMBUL. 

Take  of  Sumbul  root,  braised,  four  ounces. 

Rectified  spirit,  twenty-four  fluid  ounces. 

Water,  nine  fluid  ounces. 
Digest  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

Properties  and  uses. — See  Sumbul,  below. 
Dose,  —  T]\xl  to  f5J,  or  f  5iss. 

TINCTURA  SUMBUL  ETHEREA.    (Savory's.) 

EtHXBEAL  TmCTURB   OF   SUMBUL. 

Take  of  Sumbul  root,  bruised,  nine  ounces. 

Rectified  ether,  ninety-six  fluid  ounces. 
Digest  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

Remark.  —  This  tincture  is  more  suited  for  flatulent  hysterical 
fits  than  the  simple  tincture,  the  ether  acting  as  an  antispasmodic, 
and  aiding  the  effect  of  the  Sumbul. 

Dose. — ITI^xxv  to  T]\xl. 

SUMBUL.    (Plant  unknown.    Umbelliferous.) 

Description, — Sumbul  root  has  been  brought  into  this  country 
from  Russia  and  from  Bombay.  It  is  said  to  resemble  inferior 
rhubarb,  but  the  specimens  which  I  have  seen  are  much  more  like 
very  large  samples  of  Calumba  root,  being  circular  and  slightly 
marked  by  rings,  not  unlike  those  seen  in  that  root.  It  has  a 
peculiar  odour  of  musk,  and  a  slightly  bitter  taste. 

Composition. —  Volatile  oil.  Two  kinds  of  rtfxin,  soluble  in  ether 
and  alcohol,  and  a  minute  quantity  of  a  crystallisable  substance,  to 
which  the  name  of  SumhuUc  acid  has  been  given. 

Medicitud  properties  and  uses. — Sumbul  was  introduced  as  a 
stimvlant  tonic  or  antispasmodic^  and  as  peculiarly  useful  in  epi^ 
lepsy  and  hysteria.  As  a  general  tonic,  I  do  not  imagine  that  it 
possesses  any  particular  advantages  over  those  with  which  we  have 
been  long  acquainted.  **  It  does  well  enough  to  ring  the  changes 
upon,  and  it  never  does  any  harm,  however  long  you  use  it,**  was 
the  account  given  to  me  by  a  physician  who  had  used  it  ex- 
tensively ;  and  all  the  information  I  have  received,  tends  to  the 

*  This  is  not  precisely  the  form  employed  by  Messrs.  Savory,  as  their 
measure  is  the  old  wine  pint.  Their  exact  formula  is — Sumbul,  64  os.; 
Spirit.  Vini,  23  pints  o.  m. ;  Water,  9  pints  o.  m.  They  also  prepare  an 
"  Alcoholic  Tincture,*'  which  is  made  without  water  at  all ;  but  I  have 
not  introduced  it,  because  it  is  not  the  same  strength,  whilst  the  two 
names  are  so  closely  alike  that  confusion  would  be  very  likely  to  arise 
between  them. 

3  £ 
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same  result.  But  in  the  treatment  of  epibp^  I  am  '^^fp^  to 
give  It  a  much  higher  rank.  Hie  pobltshed  aeeomito  oftedfartiaf 
not  At  present  numerous,  but  Dr.  BoTd,  of  the  Somenei  Comr 
Lunatic  Asylum,  in  the  report  for  ISoO^  ^^J^  that  it  mitkitei  tk 
severity  of  epileptic  fits  in  lunatic  patieata*,  and  audi  a  aaabcr  of 
nianiisoript  cases  have  been  forwanled  to  mo  bj  If  mm  SavtiiT,« 
entitle  it  to  a  fair  and  extended  trial  in  thia  aaaallj  iatnel^ 
disease.  Two  cases  are  not  sufficient  to  provo  any  *l«^  d^Mdr, 
and  I  have  only  fairly  tested  it  in  two  'nafanrcn.  One  of  thoeni 
a  woman  aged  about  twenty  •five  yearii  who  had  1*M  cpikpCie  to 
for  ten  years.  Durinz  this  time  she  had  occasional  mtemb  d 
froc'lom  for  three  weeics  at  a  time,  but  nerer  longer.  BcAr  I 
administered  the  Sumbul  she  had  had  several  fits  eretr  daj  Ar  mmj 
weeks  without  interruption.  I  j^ve  her  V\xl  of  the  tinetmelkne 
times  a  daj,  making  no  change  in  her  diet  or  other  rvmwn^n-  Ik 
fits  ceased  for  five  weeks,  when  she  had  a  single  on^i>nt  ^  k« 
had  no  return  now  after  an  interval  of  about  three  aonthi.  Ii 
this  instance  the  improvement  has  been  so  sudden  and  strildM,  m 
to  suggest  the  fear  that  it  may  prove  an  exceptional  ^tf^  and  tbt 
equal  benefit  must  not  be  looked  for  in  generaL  The  other  tm 
was  that  of  a  young  woman  aged  twenty  jears,  in  the  aeventk 
month  of  pregnancy,  who  had  chorea  of  the  most  severe  tsd 
alarm in;r  character.  I  have  seen  three  fatal  cases  in  persons  ahout 
her  ago,  in  whom  the  choreatic  movements  were  not  more  violent 
or  incessant  than  in  her — and  I  was  in  fear  of  a  fatal  result  inber 
case  also.  The  urgency  of  the  symptonw  appeared  too  great  to  alkm 
of  cxpcrinient^il  treatment,  and  T  dili*jently  pursued  such  plans  « 
are  most  reco;rnised  in  general  practice,  but  with  scarcely  anr  im- 
provement. 1  then  commenced  giving  the  tincture  of  sumbul  in 
forty  minim  doses  three  times  a  day.  Tor  a  few  days,  the  imnitive- 
ment^  if  any,  was  slight,  but  in  less  than  a  week  all  the  unfavourable 
symptoms  had  considerably  abated,  and  in  less  than  a  month,  she 
was  entirely  free  from  the  chorea.  In  such  cases,  therefore  as  far 
as  my  incpiiries  and  experience  extend  at  present,  the  remedy 
holds  out  the  pr()S}>ect  of  being  a  valuable  one« 

Dose.  —  Of  the  tincture,  ll^^xl,  gradually  increased  to  fXj  or  even 
f5is3,  two  or  three  times  a  day  Of  an  Infusion  (made  with  *«8 
oV  the  bruised  root,  to  fj^iij  of  water)  fjss  to  fjj,  three  times 
a  day. 

♦  In  a  ]rivate  letter  (June  13,  1854\Dr.  Boyd  still  speaks  faroor- 
ably  of  sum!)iiL  tliough  he  adds,  **  Many  have  taken  it  here  without  any 
licnctit;  "  which  is  not  surprising  in  the  epilcj>sy  of  lunatics. 
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TINCTDRA  TOLUTANA,  L.D.E. 

Tincture  of  Tolu. 

Synonyme,    l^nctnra  Balfmmi  Tolatani.    Ph,  L.  1836. 

Take  of  Balsam  of  Tolu^  two  ounces. 

Rectified  spirit^  two  pints  (Oj,  />.)• 
Macerate  until  the  balsam  is  dissolved^  and  strain. 

E,  Balsam  of  Tolu,  Jiijss;  Rectified  spirit,  Oij.  Digest  the 
balsam  in  the  spirit,  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  it  is  dissolved. 

Remarks. — Both  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  tinctures  are  about 
twice  as  strong  as  that  of  London. 

Properties, — Stimulant  expectorant^  checking  excessive  mucous 
secretion  in  chronic  bronchitis  in  old  people.  When  about  to  be 
mixed  with  water,  it  must  be  triturated  with  treacle^  not  mucilage. 

Dose, — Tl\xv  to  T1\xxx. 

TINCTURA  VALERIAN^  L.  D.  E. 

Tincture  op  Valerian. 

Take  of  Valerian,  bruised,  five  ounces. 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  D.)  days,  and  strain. 

E,  Proceed  as  for  Tincture  of  Cinchona. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — Antispasmodic.  It  is  less  power- 
ful than  the  compound  tincture,  but  is  very  useful,  when  combined 
with  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  in  the  flatulent  debility  of  women, 
and  in  hysteria.    It  is  often  added  to  the  infusion  of  valerian. 

(See  TiNCT.  VALElUAIliB  CO.) 

Dose. — lT\^xxx  to  f5j. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANAE  AMMONLATA,  E, 

Take  of  Valerian,  bruised,  Jv ;  Spirit  of  anmionia,  Oij. 
Proceed  as  for  Tincture  of  Cinchona. 

Dose,  —  ll^xxx. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANA  COMPOSITA,  L.E. 
Compound  Tinctube  op  Valerian. 

Take  of  Valerian,  bruised,  five  ounces. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days ;  then  express  and  filter. 

Se  2 
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DeMcripHom. — ^Valerun  root  eoBBrts  of  a : 

fibres,  of  a  jellow  or  jelknridi-biowa  

not  Terr  higlilj  dried,  and  hare  a  pecaliar  aad,  toMrtpaffe 
Terr  ofleiuiTe  odour,  reaemUing  tbat  of  a  eat**  oijt 

"the  roots  of  Talerian  growing  in  mmn^j  |llaoei^  or  ob  Ae^d 
of  rirers,  are  inert  (^V&iia). 

Boot  for  wkiek  it  mteof  be  muttakem, — Sctpenfary.  1W  ANi  i 
•erpentarj  root  are  thinner,  generally  longer,  of  a  pcT  wA  Mti 
a  yellnw  colour,  and  ita  odoor  it  peculiar,  ami  x^rw  dflfacM  fin 
that  of  Talerian. 

Comoofitiom. — VolatiU  oS;  rtderimmie  ocad^  wUdh  m  nJili^  ai 
resembles  oil ;  and  resitL 

Medieimal  properties, — Amti^mtmtodie  and  attaafairf.    la  ■■ 
cases  it  excites  the  nenrons  mtem,  i*i»itfiig  pdfdinf  ^ 
and  agitation,  and  hurry  of  the  spirtta.     In  larve  do 

nausea.     Its  effects  upon  the  circulation  are  faj  no  mei 

Its  taste  is  Terj  nauseous.  It  is  said  that  cats  ar«  Tery  Ibod  of  k 
and  that  when  under  its  influence,  thej  roll  themadTca  upon  A 
gnmnd  in  outrageous  playfulness. 

I'jte*. — In  epilepsy,  witL  uncertain  good  efiectSL  In  kvsteria  is 
hypochorulriasis  it  has  often  been  very  beneficial.  In  the  ica: 
pains  which  sometimes  occur  suddenly  in  hysteria,  the  comxvuc 
tincture,  combined  with  an  equal  quantity  of  tincture  of  hTMcn 
nius,  is  often  very  useful.  This  tincture  is  more  powerful  tiian  ib 
last,  owin^  to  the  presence  of  the  ammonia;  but  it  is  incompaiPc! 
with  the  muriatcd  tincture  of  iron,  the  iron  of  which  is  preciniu;^ 
by  the  amnumia ;  hence,  in  many  cases,  the  simple  tincture  b  li 
more  valuable  preparation. 

Dose. — 1T\,xxx  to  f  5J« 

TI^XTURA  ZINGIBERIS,  L.  D.  E. 
Tincture  of  Ginger. 

Tukc  of  Ginger,  bruided,  two  ounces  and  a  hair(  f  vii; 
D.). 
Rectified  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  D)  days,  and  strain. 

E,  Proceed  as  for  Tincture  of  Cinchona. 

Remark. — The  Dublin  tincture  is  about  three  times  the  etrengti 
of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  tinctures. 

ZINGIBER  OFFICINALIS  (Monandria  Monogynia  ; 

Zingiberacea?). 

DescrifttUm.  —  Ginpcr  is  not  naturally  so  white  as  it  is  jrenerall; 
seuu  in  the  8ho)>d.     When  the  rhizomes  have  been  d'lg  iiji,  thi 
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bark  is  carefully  scraped  off,  and  they  are  afterwards  bleached  bj 
exposure  to  the  fiimes  of  burning  sulphur,  or  by  washing  in  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

Composition, — Volatile  oil,  and  soft  resin. 

Meatcinal  properties. — Acrid aronuUic ;  stimulant ;  Bndsialogogue. 
When  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  laid  upon  the  uin, 
ginger  produces  considerable  irritation  and  redness ;  when  chewed, 
it  excites  the  flow  of  saliva.  Its  powder  causes  sneezing,  and 
irritates  the  mucous  membranes,  generally,  when  topically  applied. 
It  is  frequently  introduced  by  horse  dealers  into  the  rectum  of  a 
horse,  before  it  is  oflered  for  sale;  the  severe  pain  makes  the 
animal  incessantly  move  about,  and  gives  him  an  unnatural  ap- 
pearance of  vivacity. 

Uses,  —  Asa  condiment.  Chiefly  as  an  adjunct  to  tonics,  or  to 
correct  the  flavour  or  griping  properties  of  other  medicines.  It  Is 
a  useful  carminative  in  natulence.  It  is  much  employed  in  the 
form  of  ginger  beer.  It  is  sometimes  chewed  to  relieve  toothache ; 
and  a  plaster  made  of  the  powder,  moistened  with  brandy  and  ap- 
plied to  the  forehead,  often  cures  violent  headaches. 

Uses. —  Of  the  powder,  gr.  v  to  9j,  or  5«s;  of  the  tincture, 
f5sstofJj. 
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TROCHISCI,  E. 

TROCHES.      L0ZEKGE8. 

TROCfflSCI  ACACLS. 

Gum  Losbmqss. 

Gum-arabic,  ^iv ;  Starch,  ^^  ;  Fare  sugar,  Ibj. 
Mix  and  pulverise  them,  and  make  them  into  a  proper  maaswitb 
rose  water,  for  forming  lozenges. 

JJu9, — DemuicetU  in  tickling  coughs. 
Dote, — Ad  libitum. 

TROCHISCI  ACIDI  TARTARICL 
Tabtarig  Acn>  Lozengbs. 

Tartaric  acid,  5u  ;  Pure  su^ar,  Jyiii ;  Volatile  oil  of  lemons,  in  x* 
Pulverise  the  sugar  and  acid;  add  the  oil ;  mix  them  thorou^u^i 
and  beat  them  into  a  proper  mass  with  mucilage. 

Uses.  —  An  officinal  form  of  "  acid  drops."  Refrigerant  in  febrile 
attacks. 
Dose.  —  Almost  ad  Ubitum. 

TROCHISCI  CRET-ae. 
Chalk  Lozenges. 
Prepared  chalk,  3*iv;  Gum-arabic,  }y  ;  Nutmeg,  5j ;  Pure  sugar, 

Reduce  them  to  powder  and  beat  them  with  a  little  water  into 
a  proper  mass. 

Uses.  —  Astringent  in  chronic  diarrhoea. 
Dose,  — Ad  libitum. 

TROCHISCI  GLYCIRRHIZ^. 

LiQUOBICE   LOZEKGBS. 

Extract  of  Liquorice  and  Gum-arabic,   of  each,   Jvi  ;  Pure 

SUMT,  ftj. 

Dissolve  them  in  a  sufficiency  of  boiling  water,  and  then  con- 
centrate the  solution  over  the  vapour-bath  to  a  proper  consistence 
for  making  lozenges. 

Uses.  —  Demulcent  Vxi  ^ckUn^  coughs. 
Dow.  —  AA^i\>^^.um. 
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TROCHISCI  LACTUCARn. 
Lactucabium  Lozenges. 

To  be  prepared  with  Lactncarrani  in  the  same  proportion  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Opium  Lozen<:^c>s. 

Uses.  —  Sedative  in  irritable  coughs.  They  are  less  liable  to  dis- 
order the  stomach,  or  excite  headache  or  constipation,  than  the 
opium  lozenges. 

Dose,  —  Each  lozenge  contains  gr.  |  of  lactucarium,  and  Ihej  may 
be  taken  almost  ad  libitum. 

TROCHISCI  MAGNESIA. 

Magnesia  Lozenobs. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  Jvi ;  Pure  sugar,  ^ij  ;  Nutmeg,  9j. 
Pulverise  them ;  and,  with  mucilage  of  tragacantfa,  beat  them  into 
a  proper  mass. 

Uses.  — Antacid  and  laxative.  For  children  with  acidity  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  occasioning  griping. 

Dose,  —  Lozenges  of  the  ordinary  size  contain  about  eight  or  ten 
grains  of  magnesia,  whence  the  dose  must  be  estimated. 

TROCHISCI  MORPHLE. 
MoBPHiA  Lozenges. 

Muriate  of  morphia,  3j  ;  Tincture  of  Tolu,  f  Jss;  Pure  sugar, 
Jxxv. 

Dissolve  the  muriate  of  morphia  in  a  little  hot  water ;  mix  it 
and  the  tincture  of  Tolu  with  tne  sugar,  and  with  a  sufficiency  of 
mucilage  form  a  proper  mass  for  making  lozenges,  each  of  which 
should  weigh  about  fifteen  grains. 

Uses,  —  Sedative  in  any  case  in  which  morphia  is  applicable. 
Dose, — Each  lozenge  contains  about  gr.  ^  of  muriate  of  morphia. 

TROCHISCI  MORPHIJE  ET  IPECACUANHA. 

MosPHiA  AND  Ipecacuanha  Lozenges. 

Muriate  of  morphia,  9j  ;  Ipecacuanha,  in  fine  powder,  5j ;  Tinc- 
ture of  Tolu,  f  Jss  ;  Pure  sugar,  "^xxy. 

Proceed  as  directed  above  for  the  Morphia  Lozenges. 

Uses,  —  These  are  valuable  cough  lozenges,  and  the  addition  of 
the  ipecacuanha  confines  them  to  uiis  purpose.  If  taken  in  excess 
they  cause  nausea. 

Dose,  —  One  lozenge,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  according  to 
the  effect  produced.  Eadi  lozenge  contains  about  gr.  ^  of  muriate 
of  morphia,  and  gr.  -^^  of  ipecacuanha. 
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UNGUENTA. 

OINTMENTS. 

Remarks,  —  Ointments  differ  from  cerates  chiefly  in  beinff  softer, 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  smaller  quantity  of  wax,  and  tiae  sub- 
stitution of  lard  for  this  ingredient.  They  are  more  liable  to  be- 
come rancid,  if  kept  long,  or  in  a  hot  place. 

UNGUENTUM  -ERUGINIS,  E. 

YEBDiaBis  Ointment. 

Take  of  Resin  ointment,  fifleen  ounces. 

Verdigris,  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce. 
Melt  the  ointment,  sprinkle  into  it  the  powder  of  verdigris,  and 
stir  the  mixture  briskly  as  it  cools  and  concretes. 

Properties  and  uses,  —  It  is  a  stimulating,  detergent  ointment 
to  languid  or  unhealthy  sores. 

UNGUENTUM  AMMONLE  EPISPASTICUM.    (Gondret) 
Caustic  Ammoniacal  Ointment.    (Grondret*8.    Not  Off.) 

Take  of  Suet  and  Lard,  of  each,  one  ounce. 

Strong  solution  of  ammonia,  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

Melt  the  suet  and  lard  together  in  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered 
bottle,  and  when  barely  fluid  add  the  ammonia  and  shake  them 
well  together,  frequency  withdrawing  the  stopper  for  a  moment. 
When  this  mixture  is  solid  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Employment,  —  When  spread  pretty  thickly  upon  the  skin,  and 
covered  over,  it  produces  a  blister  in  nrom  ten  nunutes  to  half  an 
hour. 

UNGUENTUM  ANTIMONH  POTASSIO- 
TARTRATIS,  L.D.E. 

Tartab-emetio  Ointment. 

Synonyme,    Unguentom  Antimonii  Tartarizati,  D.    Ungnentmn 

Antimoniale,  E. 

Take  of  Potassio-tartrate  of  antimony,  rubbed  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  one  ounce,  L.  E, 
Lard,  four  ounces,  Z.  E. 
Bub  them  together. 
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Tiri  rrir::il-£:£  ire  r^ciK^v  Utk  tad  deep: 
frti\-i^z.\^T  irrf:r>sii  vn&  jnesis  imutioo.     Ii 


Aai  an 

LaAx*  an  ->'z=r.*«  of  ;Le  oc: 
azki  cLLric;er.  u  is  «^^a£^B»  a  deep 
lec^^  o:  r:3ke  re<:-ii«it<;  to  obuin  these 
to  izii  zATure  oi*  uk 


CAzise  A  ojf  »iu  en^p:&oQ  of  pii«takt»  bat 

dUi^n:  :^je  £>r  9cT«rtl  facceHire  etcuap 

in  «L:-:h   x  single  AppIScatioa  was  ibU3«ed   bj  tloa^iag  tbi 

neirij  killed  cite  fa;i«ac :  bat  sacb  a  case  as  tUi  cauMft  In 

ax:cI^:rA:e»i.  in  i  oc^t  cot  to  interfere  with  oar  practice,  eaL^er 

to  ouj:e  u5  eji3::<>3i  in  vae«^iaz  its  effects*  when  the  pataec*^: 


mu.h  IrL:!:-.j.:oi  bj  ferer  or  other  disejAr. 

L'4^.i  —  \\*  uae*  Art  iy*-."*e  c-i"  a  « uErer-iirifant  g^menlW.  ir- 
iTi  :l=r-.:-.re  v-rv  CwCIctmu*-     Frr-m  the  ?2owne95  ot"^  iif  aotaoo.  i 

CiT.r.-.:  1-:  -^^.-,1  |n  i-t  a:u:e  ox*^:  isd  it  is  onir  enipIoTed  J 
chr^'uLc  ^tfcuocs.  in  which  Icnjr  continued  counter- initasioc  : 
ripiiirfl  la  the  *Vt/  dry  c.*vi:%,  or  coii^b  accompanied  wT 
sl-gb:  exp-?»?;.: ra::.-n,  which  is  wmetimes  rerr  pe»t«teQt.  but  nn*: 
co.i.pir.icl  It  ai-.v  aj^-ir-xidlle  or^rarao  chin^,  the  use  oi  th 
oIc:m<en:  :".»r  Lar.v  wcci**  K-r.oiih  the  c!avicl^  or  in  frv»nc  of  ti 
tra^jb^i  :<  olten  io  r^i:^:  eScicnt  tr^ktment,  and  probablv  caaft 
the  r\ecioTj  of  tPe  tLLkoaed  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  wh':c 
maj  b^?  <iep<-Sii-ir.:  up-'-n  s<:>me  degree  of  chr»>cio  bronchitis.  1 
incipierd phthi^.*ii  it  :<  ruLbe*!  under  the  clavicles;  but  does  ni 
generally  pn>luoe  su-.h  g-i-^d  effect*  as  are  said  to  follow  the  en 
plovment  of  the  acetic  acid  and  turponiine  embrocation.  »poken  < 
UD>lt;r  th^  article  Acetic  Acid,  p.  73.  In  chronic  ikickemn^^  i 
chnynic  inflamtnation  vf  the  joiut4,  in  chronic  peritonitis^  in  cAn.Mi 
gastritis^  rubl»e<l  upon  the  epigastrium.  In  chronic  pericarditis, 
is  de*irabU  not  to  appiy  tartar-emetic  oimtmemt  to  any  pari  which 
usuaUy  seen,  as  there  will  probablj  be  a  scar  from  the  pustul 
though  this  iloes  not  alwavs  remain. 

Mode  of  empltyment. — -It  should  be  rubbed  pretty  strongly,  \ 
means  of  a  piei'e  of  tlannel.     Hall'  a  drachm  may  be  sufficient 
begin  with,  ami  it  should  be  used  every  evening,  or  twice  a  da 
until  the  eruption  appears ;  after  which  it  must  be  continued 
quantity  and  frequency  proportioned  to  the  effect  prodaced. 
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UNGUENTUM  ARSENICI  TERIODIDL    (Not  Off.) 

OnfTMBNT  or  (teb)  Iodidb  of  Absehic.    (Biett*8.) 

Take  of  Teriodide  of  arsenic,  two  gruns  and  a  half. 

Lard,  an  ounce. 
Mix. 

Uses.  —  As  an  external  application  to  cancerons  tumours.  One 
drachm  may  be  used  at  a  time.    See  AjtSBir.  Tbriod.  p.  412. 

UNGUENTUM  BELLADONNAS,  L. 

Belladonna.  Ointment. 

Take  of  Extract  of  belladonna^  a  drachm. 

Lard,  an  ounce* 
Bub  them  together. 

Properties  and  uses,  —  This  ointment  is  very  seldom  used.  It  is 
anodyne,  and  may  be  applied  to  painful  ulcers,  or  it  may  be 
rubbed  round  the  eye  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  or  upon  a 
joint  painful  from  rheumatism. 

UNGUENTUM  CANTHARIDIS,  Z.D.JSl 

Ointment  of  Canthabides. 

Synomfme.    Ungnentnm  Lyttso. 

Take  of  Cantharides,  rubbed  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
three  ounces. 
Distilled  water,  twelve  fluid  ounces 
Besin  cerate,  a  pound. 
Boil  down  the  water  with  the  cantharides,  to  half, 
and  strain.     Mix  the  cerate  with  the  strained  liquor ; 
afterwards  let  it  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 

D.  Liniment  of  Spanish  flies,  f  Jviii ;  White  wax,  Jiij ;  Sper- 
maceti, Jj.    Melt  them  all  toeetlier,  and  stir  till  they  are  cold. 

E»  Resin  ointment,  ^vii ;  CaDtharides,  powdered,  Ji.  Melt  the 
ointment,  sprinkle  in  the  flies,  and  stir  till  they  are  cold. 

Uses.  — ^  This  ointment  is  employed  to  keep  open  a  blister ;  which 
it  oflen  fails  to  do. 

UNGUENTUM  INFUSI  CANTHARIDIS,  E. 

OnfTMXHT  OF  InFUSIOM  of  CANTHABIDES. 

Take  of  Cantharides,  Resin,  and  Bee8*-wax,  of  each,  one  ounce. 
Venice  turpentine,  and  Axunge,  of  each,  two  ounces. 
Boiling  water,  five  fluid  ounces. 
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Infuse  the  canthandes  in  the  water  for  one  night ;  aqpeeze 
strongly,  and  filter  the  expressed  liquid ;  add  the  axunge  O^X 
and  boil  till  the  water  is  dispersed ;  then  add  the  wax  and  resin ; 
and,  when  these  have  become  liquid,  remove  the  vessel  from  the 
fire,  add  the  turpentine,  and  mix  the  whole  thoroughly. 

Uses.  —  The  same  as  those  of  the  simple  ointnaent,  but  this  is 
more  stimulating  and  less  irritating. 

UNGUENTUM  CEILE  ALB^,   2>. 

Whttb  Wax  Oihtmxnt. 

Take  of  White  wax,  one  pound. 

Prepared  lard,  four  pounds. 
Melt  them  together,  and  stir  till  cold. 

Usei,  —  Simple  emollient  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  CETACEI,  L.  D. 
Sfebmaceti  Ointhent. 

Take  of  Spermaceti,  five  ounces. 

White  wax,  fourteen  drachms. 
Olive  oil,  a  pint,  or  sufficient. 
Being  melted  together  with  a  slow  fire^  stir  constantlj 
until  they  become  cold. 
2>.  Spermaceti,  ftj ;  White  wax,  Ibss ;  Lard,  Ibiij.   Melt  together. 
Medicinal  use.  —  There  is  no  difierence  in  the  properties  of  this 
and  the  ceratum  cetacei,  excepting  that  the  ointment  is  softer. 
They  are  used  for  similar  purposes. 

UNGUENTUM  CITRINUM,  B. 

CrrBiRs  Ointment. 

Take  of  Pure  nitric  acid,  eight  fluid  ounces,  and  six  fluid 
drachms. 
Mercury,  four  ounces. 
Axunge  (lard),  fifteen  ounces. 
Olive  oil,  thirty-two  fluid  ounces. 
Dissolve  the  mercury  in  the  acid,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat ; 
melt  the  axunge  in  the  oil,  with  the  aid  of  a  moderate  heat,  in  a 
v^sel  capable  of  holding  six  times  the  quantity ;  and  while  the 
mixture  is  hot,  add  the  solution  of  mercury,  slso  hot»  and  mix 
them  thoroughly.    If  the  mixture  does  not  m>th  up,  increase  the 
heat  a  little  till  Uiis  takes  place.    Keep  this  ointment  in  earthen* 
ware  vessels,  or  in  glass  vessels  secluded  from  the  light. 

Preparation,  properties,  and  uses.  —  See  UNauBHTUM  Htdrabo. 

NlTftiLTIB^^.%05. 
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UNGUENTUM  COCCULI,  E. 

OlMTMBNT   or  COCCULUS  IrDIGUS. 

Take  anj  convenient  quantity  of  coccnius  Indicus,  separate  and 
preserve  the  kernels,  beat  them  well  in  a  mortar,  first  alone,  and 
then  with  a  little  axunge,  and  then  add  axunge  till  it  amounts 
altogether  to  five  times  ue  weight  of  the  kernels. 

Uses,  —  It  is  chiefly  used  to  kill  lice,  and  sometimes,  also,  in 
obstinate  porrigo. 

COCCULUS,  2>.  £.,  Anamista  Cocculus  (Dioecia  Monadelphia ; 

Menispermacese).    The  Fruit. 

Description,  —  The  fruit  is  round,  and  consists  of  a  dry,  thin, 
bard,  blackish-brown  outer  shell,  within  which  the  seed  is  firmly 
retained  in  its  position  by  the  placenta,  which  nearly  divides  the 
interior  into  two  portions.  The  seed,  which  is  oily,  is  always  shrunk 
so  as  only  to  fill  abodt  two-thirds  of  the  outer  case. 

Fruit  for  tohich  it  may  be  mistaken.  —  Bay  berries,  which  it  very 
closely  resembles  in  appearance;  it  is  not  quite  so  large,  and 
whilst  the  seed  is  always  loose  and  rattles  in  the  bay  berry,  which 
it  nearly  fills,  it  b  always  fast  in  the  cocculus,  and  only  fills  the 
shell  about  two-thirds. 

Composition.  —  Cocculus  Indicus  contains  an  intensely  bitter, 
crystalline  substance  termed  picrotoxine^  on  which  its  poisonous 
properties  depend ;  also  gum  and  resin. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — Cocculus  is  seldom  used  medi- 
cinally, except  to  kill  lice.  It  causes  nausef^  siddiness,  and  symp- 
toms resembling  intoxication,  owing  to  whicn  property  it  is  ex- 
tensively used  to  adulterate  beer,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
penalties  inflicted  by  the  excise  when  this  fraud  is  discovered. 
There  is  no  known  antidote  fur  a  poisonous  dose ;  vomiting  should 
be  excited  as  quickly  as  possible. 

UNGUENTUM  CONII,  L. 
Ointment  of  Hemlock  (Conium). 

Take  of  Conium  (leaves),  fresh, 
Lard,  of  each,  a  pound. 
Boil  the  conium  with  the  lard  till  it  becomes  friable ; 
then  express  through  linen. 

Properties.  —  A  valuable  anodyne  soothing  ointment  to  painful 
or  cancerous  sores. 
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UNGUENTUM  CREASOT^  L.D.E. 
Crbasotb  Ointment. 

Take  of  Creasote,  half  a  fluid  drachm. 

Lard,  an  ounce. 
Rub  them  together. 

D,  Creasote,  f  Jj  ;  White  wax  ointmeDti  5Tii. 

E,  Creasote,  fjj  ;  Axunge  (1<^)*  3^U- 

CREASOTE. 

Process  for  obtaining  creasote, — When  wood  is  submitted  to  i 
high  temperature,  it  is  decomposed,  and  an  impure  aceCie  acid 
(pyroligneous)  is  distilled  over,  as  well  as  an  impair  oil,  which  ii 
heavier  than  water.  This  oil  contains  creasote,  and  aeveral  oChei 
compounds,  y'lz.  paraffine^  eupione^  ptcttmar,  capmomor^  and  odted^ 
together  with  some  acetic  acid,  ammonitij  and  orgame  matter.  Bv 
digestion  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  afterwards  with  phosdborie 
acid,  the  acetic  acid  and  ammonia  are  neutralised,  and  toeimpan 
creasote  is  separated  by  distillation.  It  is  then  digested  with 
solution  of  potash,  which  combines  with  it,  and  separates  it  from  its 
accompanymg  impurities.  It  is  afterwards  separated  from  the 
potash  by  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  obtaioed 
pure  by  distillation  (Tttmer's  Chemistry). 

Properties.  —  Creasote  is  a  transparent  liquid,  of  a  thin,  oily 
consistence,  and  generally  has  a  slight  yellow  tinge.  Its  nnell  i 
strong  and  peculiar,  resembling  that  of  smoked  meat.  It  has  a 
burning  taste,  followed  by  sweetness.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-037.  It 
boils  at  397^  F.,  and,  when  inflamed,  bums  with  a  very  sooty 
flame.  It  is  soluble  in  eighty  parts  of  water,  and  dissolves  in  every 
proportion  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  naphtha.  It  is  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline,  itself,  but  combines  readily  with  both  ^^ifngm  ct 
bodies.  It  is  highly  preservative  to  meat,  and  the  antiseptic  mo- 
perties  of  tar,  smoke,  and  impure  pyroli^eous  acid  appear  to  be 
owing  to  its  presence.  It  instantly  kills  msects  and  fish,  and  co- 
agulates albumen  in  eggs  and  blood. 

Composition.  —  Undetermined ;  it  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen. 

Medicinal  properties.  —  Creasote  was  at  one  time  considered 
almost  a  panacea,  but  its  value  is  now  better  known,  and  is  more 
moderately  estimated.  It  is  irritant,  narcotic,  anodyne^  and  sfyptie. 
In  large  doses  ^ii\xxx)  it  kills  rabbits,  and  causes  headache  in 
human  beings ;  it  causes  vomiting,  and  sometimes  diarrhoea ;  and 
occasionally  increases  the  flow  of  urine.  In  moderate  doses  (in  j 
to  Tl^iij)  it  allays  vomiting  more  effectually  than  idmost  any  sub- 
stance with  which  we  are  acquainted.  When  applied  locally  in 
the  concentrated  ^tate.^  it  removes  the  cuticle ;  in  a  dilute  form  it 
arrests  hamorrhagcs,  >a>|  ^iQ^%\3!ka\.\w^  the  albumen  of  the  blood. 
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It  corrects  the  factor,  and  improves  tbe  eboracter  of  foul  indo- 
lent ulcers,  and  stimulates  the  granulating  surface  of  large  sores, 
OS  those  from  burns,  to  a  healthy  action;  applied  in  its  con- 
centrated state  to  the  interior  of  a  carious  tooth,  which  has  been 
previously  cleaned,  it  allays  the  pain  without  exciting  increased 
suffering  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  absorbed  into  the  system,  and 
is  exhaled  by  the  breath,  as  well  as  evacuated  by  the  urine,  which 
it  sometimes  renders  dark  coloured.  A  case  is  reported  bv  Mr. 
Jeffery  *,  in  which  a  woman  swallowed  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  with 
creasote,  which  she  intended  to  have  put  into  a  carious  tooth.  In 
a  few  minutes  she  felt  depressed,  and  lost  her  eyesight,  everything 
first  appearing  blue.  Great  heat  in  the  chest  and  burning  thirst. 
She  afterwards  vomited  repeatedly,  and  became  insensible,  with 
dilated  pupils,  and  perfect  unconsciousness,  so  that  her  tooth  was 
extracted  without  ner  knowing  it;  under  the  administration  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  she  revived ;  but  headache  and  dilatation  of 
the  pupils  with  disordered  vision  continued  for  several  days. 

Uses,  —  Internally^  to  allay  vomitings  whether  dependent  upon 
organic  disease  of  the  stomachy  liver ^  or  kidneys^  or  upon  functional 
derangement.    It  is  highly  useful  in  the  chronic  vomiting  of  titerO' 
gestation^  and  of  hysteria.   In  diarrhcea,  whether  of  infants  or  adults, 
either  epidemic,  or  remaining  after  the  too  powerful  action  of  pur^ 
gativesy  or  when  there  ore  frequent,  sudden  liquid  painless  evacuations 
continuing  after  an  acute  diarrhoea,  creasote  is  reported  to  have 
proved  serviceable  by  Mr.  S{>inks  and  Mr.  Richardson.    If  it  pro- 
duces a  dry  white  tongue  and  fevcrishness  it  must  be  discontinued. 
Dose  in  these  cases,  gtt.  J  to  |  under  two  years  of  age  ;  ir\j  tolT\_ij 
for  adults.f    It  has  been  used  in  diabetes,  but  does  not  deserve 
any  confidence  in  this  disease.     Externally,  in  lepra,  psoriasis,  and 
some  other  scaly  diseases,  and  in  lupus  and  noti'mc'tangere.    In 
caries  of  hones,  and  in  carious  toothache,  mfoul  and  indoUnt  ulcers; 
in  hamorrhnges,  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  anu  in  chronic  gonorrhcea. 
It  has  been  used  by  way  of  mhalation  for  the  relief  of  £^jr/meea  and 
excessive  mucous  secretion,  both  in  bronchitis  and  phtbysis,  with 
decided  benefit  in  many  cases.     Dr.  In  man  has  describea  the  con- 
ditions which  he  finds  most  useful,  viz.,  ^'  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  not  to  exceed  150^,  and  the  quantity  should  not  be  above 
a  pintf  or  a  pint  and  a  half.    From  four  to  ten  drops  of  creasote 
should  be  dropped  into  it,  and  the  tube  of  the  inhaler  should  he 
large, '^  \    If  a  towel  is  rolled  round  the  mouth  of  a  common  quart 
jug,  and  the  face  held  within  it,  the  necessity  for  on  inhaler  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

It  has  been  used  for  many  years  with  success  by  Dr.  Fahnestock 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas  of  the  face  and 
other  parts.  He  paints  it  over  the  whole  of  the  affected  parts  by 
means  of  a  cameFs  hair  pencil,  extending  it  beyond  the  margin  of 

♦  Ass.  Med.  Jour.  Oct.  1853,  p.  929. 
t  Braith.  Roirosp.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  130. 
X  Ibid.  vol.  xxviii.  |».  106. 
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the  inflammation,  and  applies  no  other  local  treatment.    It  i 
require  reapplication.    It  does  not  produce  any  diacolouratio! 
the  skin,  even  if  freqaently  applied.* 
Dose  and  administration,  —  For  internal  use,  the  doee  is 


cautiously  increased;  sometimes  as  much  as  Tnxx  to  fjj  l 
been  taken.  It  maj  be  given  in  the  form  of  piU ;  or  of  mixt 
difiused  tbrouffh  water  bj  means  of  mucilage.  In  all  the  case 
which  it  is  usea  externally,  except  for  toothache, lupus,  and  noli- 
tangere,  it  should  be  used  in  the  form  of  ointment,  or  of  loi 
composed  of  V(\}]  to  TT\,vi  dissolved  in  f^  of  water,  by  the 
of  mucilage  or  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  In  the  excepted  o 
it  should  be  applied  in  its  concentrated  form  by  means  of  a  pc 
of  cotton-wool,  or  bj  a  camel*8  hair  pencil. 

PETROLEUM  (Barbadoes  tar)  is  a  spontaneous  exudal 
from  the  earth  in  some  countries,  and  in  Barbadoes,  and  some  ot 
places,  it  collects  in  laree  quantities  upon  the  surface  of  la] 
It  consists  chiefly  of  can>on  and  hjdrogen,  and  appears  to  be 
result  of  vegetable  decomposition,  as  its  components  are  similai 
those  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood.  It  i 
dark,  almost  black,  tarry-looking  substance,  somewhat  thicker  tl 
treacle,  and  possessing  a  peculiar  odour. 

Uses, —  Petroleum  is  now  scarcely  evejr  used,  and  is  seldom  k 
bj   druggists.      Its  uses  in   lepra  and  other  scaly  diseases 
similar  to  those  of  tar.    In  Germany  it  has  been  extolled  as 
anthelmintic,  but  it  is  never  used  for  that  purpose  in  this  count 

Dose, —  Gr.  v  to  gr.  x,  or  5^8.  Chiefly  used  in  the  form 
ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  CUPRI  SUBACETATIS,  D. 

Ointment  of  Subacetatb  of  Coppsa. 

Synonyms,    Ungnentnm  iBruginis. 

Take  of  Prepare*!  subacetate  of  copper,  half  a  drachm. 

Ointment  of  white  wax,  seven  drachms  and  a  half. 
Triturate  the  subacetate  of  copper  with  the  ointment  until  t 
are  intimately  mixed. 

Properties  and  uses. — See  Unguent.  .SauGniis,  p.  793. 

UNGUENTUM  ELEMI,  Z.  Z>, 
Ointment  of  Elemi. 

Take  of  Elemi,  three  ounces. 

Turpentine,  thi-ee  ounces  and  a  half. 

Suet,  six  ounces. 

Olive  oil,  half  a  fluid  ounce. 
Me\l  the  elemi  together  with  the  suet ;  then  rem< 
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them  from  the  fire,  and  immediately  mix  them  with  the 
turpentine  and  oil;  afterwards  press  through  a  linen 
cloth. 

D.  Resin  of  elemi,  Jiv  ;  Ointment  of  white  wax,  flkj.  Melt ; 
strain  through  flannel,  and  stir  till  cold. 

Remarks.  —  There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  tree  which 
yields  elemi,  and  difierent  samples  of  the  genuine  drug  differ  much 
from  one  another.  A  considerable  portion  of  what  is  sold  as  elemi 
is  fictitious. 

Elemi  somewhat  resembles  frankincense;  and  I  have  seen  speci- 
mens of  elemi,  sagapenum,  and  galbanum,  which  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  eacn  other,  except  by  their  odour. 

Elemi  has  an  agreeable  terebinthinate  odour,  and  possesses 
stimulant  properties.  It  is  never  used  internally.  The  ointment 
is  applied  as  a  stimulant  to  old  indolent  ulcers,  and  to  promote 
suppuration  from  setons  and  issues. 

UNGUENTUM  GALL^,  D. 

Gall  Ointment. 

Take  of  Galls,  in  very  fine  powder,  one  drachm. 
Ointment  of  white  wax,  seven  drachms. 
Rub  the  powdered  galls  with  the  ointment  until  a  uniform  mix- 
ture is  obtained. 

Bemarks,  —  This  ointment  is  simply  astringent,  and  does  not 
correspond  with  the  compound  gall  ointment  of  the  Fhs.  L.  and 
Ed.,  which  is  soothing  in  addition,  from  the  presence  of  opium. 

Uses.—li  b  only  used  for  piles. 


UNGUENTUM  GALL^  COMPOSITUM,  L.E. 
Compound  Gall  Ointment. 

Synonyme,    Ungnentum  Qalln  et  Opii,  E, 

Take  of  Grails,  very  finely  powdered,  six  drachms. 

Lard,  six  ounces. 

Opium,  powdered,  a  drachm  and  a  half. 
Rub  them  together. 

U,  Galls,  5ij  ;  Opium,  5j  ;  Axunge,  5j. 

Medicinal  use, — Astringent  and  anodyne.  Used  in  hiemorrhoidal 
afiections. 


3  r 
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UNGUENTDM  HYDRA5GYBI,  Z.D.JS. 

Mercubial  Ointment. 

Synonyme,    Unguentom  ^Jd^u:gJri  Forthu^  i%  f^  ISSS, 

Take  of  Mercury,  a  pound. 

Lard,  eleven  ounces  and  a  luUfi 
Suet,  half  an  ounce. 
First  rub  the  mercury  with  the  suet  and  b^  tittle  of 
the  lard,  until  globules  can  no  longer  be  seen ;  then  add 
what  is  left  of  the  lard,  and  rub  them  together. 

2).  Meroury  and  prepared  lard,  of  each,  Ibj.    Proceed  at  above. 

Process.  —  Many  contrivances  have  been  adopted  to  promoCe 
the  **  killing  "  of  the  mercury.  The  only  one  which  is  juatifiahlei 
as  not  changing  the  character  of  the  result,  is  the  employment  of  a 
little  old  ointment  or  lard,  which  has  become  rancid.  If  this  is 
rubbed  with  the  fresh  mercury,  added  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time  to  the  lard,  the  process  is  completed  in  less  time  than  is  other- 
wise required.  Dr.  Christison  states  that,  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  requires  many  weeks  for  its  complete  extinctioo, 
though  when  made  by  machinery  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  generally 
finished  in  twelve  hours;  the  lard  being  Kept  fluid  at  100^  F. 
the  whole  time.  Guibort  explains  the  effictencj  of  old  oint* 
mcnt  or  rancid  lord,  on  electrical  principles :  when  mercury  and 
lard  are  rubbed  together,  they  assume  opposite  ^ectirical  atates, 
and  their  combination  is  the  result.  When  the  ointment  or  lard 
has  been  exposed  to  air,  so  as  to  become  acid  (rancid},  it  ia  more 
powerfully  negative  than  before,  and  renders  the  mercury  mere 
nighly  positive,  and  their  union  takes  place  therefore  more  quickly. 
He  states  that,  in  accordance  with  this  supposition,  a  mortar  made 
of  wood  or  stone  is  more  efficaciously  employed  fbr  this  purpose 
than  one  made  of  metal,  which  more  rapidly  conducts  away  the 
electricity.* 

If  sulphur,  or  turpentine,  has  been  used  to  promote  the  extinction 
of  the  metal,  it  may  be  detected  by  the  odour,  when  a  smidl  por- 
tion is  heated  on  a  piece  of  paper,  held  over  the  flame  of  a  candle 
(Tliomson), 

Composition. — This  ointment  contains  half  its  weight  of  mercury. 
It  is  much  disputed  in  what  state  the  metal  exiats  in  this  com- 
pound. It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  nearly  the  whole  is  simply 
in  a  finely  divided  metallic  state ;  but  Christison  has  found,  in 
every  instance  which  he  has  examined,  that  he  could  not  separate 
the  mercury  from  the  ointment,  when  melted,  so  perfectly  that 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  should  not  produce  a  deep  black  colour  in 
the  clear  melted  lard.    Now,  as  this  gas  does  not  blacken  metallic 

♦  Quoted  by  Fereira 
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mercury,  it  bIiowb  the  presence  of  some  oxide  in  the  ointment ; 
the  quantity  is,  however,  so  small,  that  he  only  calculates  it  at 
one  per  cent,  in  the  ointment. 

Mr.  DonoTan,  of  Dublin,  long  since  proposed  the  substitution  of 
an  ointment  composed  of  bla<S:  (protoxide)  mercury,  triturated 
with  lard  for  two  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  850^  F.,  by  which  he 
finds  that  twenty-one  grains  are  dissolved  by  each  ounce  of  lard, 
and  a  preparation  is  obtained  which  is  equally  efficient  with  the 
common  ointment  in  producing  mercurial  salivation,  and  accom- 
plishes it  in  one  third  the  time. 

Ptoperiies. — Mercurial  ointment  has  a  blue  coloui\  And  a  peculiar 
odour.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies  between  1*66  and  1*78.  When  examined 
under  a  microscope  of  four  powers,  no  globules  ought  to  be  visible 
(JE.)  ;  but  when  examined  under  a  high  power,  it  is  full  of  in> 
numerable  minute  globules.  It  ought  not  to  have  a  black  colour, 
as  this  indicates  that  sulphur  has  been  used  in  its  preparation. 

It  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  place,  as  in  a  cold  room  the  mer- 
cury separates  from  the  frozen  lard  and  falls  to  the  bottom* 

Medicinal  properties. —  When  taken  intemaUy^  in  doses  of  three 
to  five  grains  several  times  in  the  day,  it  is  said  to  excite  salivation 
more  quickly  than  almost  any  preparation  of  mercury ;  and  it  is 
frequently  used  for  this  jpurpose  m  Germany ;  but  it  is  seldom 
employ ea  in  this  manner  in  Britain,  though  it  may  deserve  a  trial. 
Wlicn  rubbed  externally  upon  the  skin,  it  causes  little  or  no  local 
efiect,  unless  the  ointment  nas  become  rancid,  but  it  is  absorbed 
into  the  system,  and  produces  the  same  general  effects  which  are 
caused  by  the  internal  exliibition  of  mercurial  preparations,  with 
this  advantage,  that  it  is  not  so  liable  to  disorder  the  bowels  or 
occasion  local  injury  to  the  mouth.  It  acts  beneficially  when  ap- 
plied as  a  dressmg  to  some  languid  syphilitic  ulcers;  and  when 
mixed  with  camphor,  is  a  valuable  dressuig  for  very  chronic  ulcers 
of  a  non- syphilitic  character. 

Uses.  —  All  cases  in  which  the  constitutional  effects  of  mercury 
are  re(juired.  Fever  and  acute  inflammations^  especially  of  serous 
membranes.  Syphilitic  afTectious  requiring  the  active  use  of  thb 
remedy.  As  a  dressing  in  st/philitic  ulcers^  which  are  not  of  a 
spreading  character.  For  chronic  indolent  ulcers  with  thick  callous 
ccl<;es,  it  often  forms  a  valuable  dressincr,  causing  absorption  of  the 
cd^es  and  consequent  cicatrisation.  In  hepatic  inflammation  or 
congestion^  it  is  rubbed  over  the  region  of  the  liver ;  and  it  is  rubbed 
locally  upon  various  chronic  non-maiignant  tumours,  and  chronically 
enlarged  glands,  to  pi-oduce  their  resolution.  In  erysipelas^  espe- 
cially of  the  face,  it  is  highly  beneficial ;  it  should  be  mixed  with 
two  or  three  parts  of  lard,  and  then  smeared  pretty  thickly,  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  over  tlie  whole  erysipelatous  surface  ;  it  abates 
the  burning  pain,  and  the  swelling  subsides  materially  within  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  suppuration  HcMom  takes  place.  It  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  scalp  to  kill  lice,  and  is  an  invaluable  application  to 
chronic  porrigo  and  impetigo  of  the  scalp. 

Administration  and  dose.  —  Internally,  gr.  iij  to  gr.  v,  with  some 
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dry  powder ;  to  the  extent  of  9j  or  51M  in  the  daj,  if  speedy  iali- 
yation  is  required.  Externally^  ^  may  be  rubbed  upon  any  part 
covered  with  thin  skin,  as  in  the  inside  of  the  thighs  or  the  axilliBy 
every  hour,  if  speedy  effect  is  wished  for ;  or  5jf  night  and  mornings 
in  less  urgent  cases.  Sometimes  it  is  sufficient  to  fasten  5s8  or  jj 
into  the  axillsa  of  a  patient  who  has  fever,  for  instance,  and  allow 
it  to  be  gradually  absorbed  without  friction.  If  it  is  Tery  diffieolt 
to  affect  the  system  through  the  skin,  it  has  been  proposed  to  mb 
gr.  X  or  9j  upon  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  ;  and  the  effect  is  much 
more  speedy  m  this  way.  It  is  desirable  that  the  patient  shook! 
himself  rub  it  in ;  but  if  another  person  does  it,  the  hand  should 
be  covered  with  oiled  silk  or  sofl  leather,  and  the  room  should  be 
warm,  as  the  ointment  is  naturally  stiff*. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  AMMONIO- 

CHLORIDI,  L. 

Ointment  op  Ammonio-chloridb  op  Mbrcurt. 

Synonyme.    Ungucntum  Hydrargyri  Praocipitati  Albi.     White  Pre- 
cipitate Ointment. 

Take  of  Ammonio-chloride  of  mercury,  two  drachma. 

Lard,  three  ounces. 
Add  the  ammonio-chloride  to  the  lard,  and  rub  them 
together. 

Medicinal  uses,  —  Stimttlant  and  determent.  It  is  used  for  porrigo 
and  impetigo  of  the  scalp ;  for  chronic  inflammation  of  the  edgo 
of  the  eyelids,  and  is  commonly  employed  by  the  poor  to  destroy 
pediculi.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  cure  scabies,  and  is  a  safe  sp- 
plication  for  infants  {Thomson), 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  lODIDI,  X. 

Ointment  op  Iodide  op  Mercdky, 

Take  of  Iodide  of  mercury,  an  ounce. 
White  wax,  two  ounces. 
Lard,  six  ounces. 
Add  the  iodide  to  the  wax  and  lard,  melted  togetfaerj 
and  stir  them  together. 

Medicinal  use, — Used  for  dressing  to  scrofulous  8ore&  but  tbere 
is  not  much  positive  evidence  of  its  utility. 
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UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  lODIDI  RUBRI,  D. 

Ointment  of  Red  Iodide  of  Mebcurt. 

Take  of  Red  iodide  of  mercury,  a  drachm. 

Ointment  of  white  wax,  seven  drachms. 
Incorporate  the  iodide  of  mercury  and  ointment  by  careful 
trituration  in  a  mortar. 

Medicinal  use. — A  more  active  preparation  than  the  former,  and 
employed  in  analogous  cases.  It  is  sometimes  very  useful  in  ob- 
stinate ulceration  or  soreness  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  I  have 
known  its  application  to  scrofulous  sores  cause  intense  pain.  It 
ought  to  be  largely  diluted  before  being  used. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  MITIUS. 
(Now  erased  from  the  Pharmacopoeia.) 
Take  of  Strong  mercurial  ointment,  Ibj  ;  Lard,  S>ij. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  NITRATIS,  L  D. 

Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury. 

Synonyme,    Ungnentum  Citrinum,  D.  E,    Golden  Ointment 

Take  of  Mercury,  two  ounces. 

Nitric  acid,  four  fluid  ounces. 

Lard,  a  pound. 

Olive  oil,  eight  fluid  ounces. 
First  dissolve  the  mercury  in  the  acid ;  then  mix  the 
solution,  while  hot,  with  the  lard  and  oil  melted  together. 

D,  Pure  mercury,  Jj ;  Pure  nitric  acid,  fjj;  Distilled  water, 
fjss;  Prepared  lard,  Jiv ;  Olive  oil,  fjviii.  Aiix  the  acid  with 
the  water,  and  dissolve  the  mercury  in  the  mixture,  with  the  aid  of 
a  gentle  heat.  Melt  the  lard  with  the  oil,  and  while  the  mixture  is 
hot,  add  to  it  the  solution  of  mercury,  also  hot ;  let  the  temperature 
of  the  mixture  next  be  raised  so  as  to  cause  effervescence,  and 
then,  withdrawing  the  heat,  stir  the  mixture  with  a  porcehiin  spoon 
until  it  concretes  on  cooling. 

E,  The  Edinburgh  directions  are  given  under  Ung.  Citrinum. 

Remarks, — The  proportion  of  acid  now  ordered  in  the  Ph.  L. 
appears  much  greater  than  it  was  in  the  last  Pharmacopoeia,  but 
this  is  partly  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  present 
acid ;  common  nitric  acid  being  now  used,  whust  an  acid  which 
was  nearly  one  quarter  stronger,  was  formerly  employed  ;  there  is, 
however,  more  acid  at  present  than  formerly,  even  allowing  for 
this  difference. 

Both  the  Lond.  and  Edin.  Colleges  order  a  much  larger  pro- 
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portion  of  acid  than  the  Dub.  CoUa|e,  wbidi  will  makioadARM 
in  the  api)carance  and  some  of  the  properties  of  the  oataat 
The  directions  of  the  Edin.  and  Dub.  Couches  about  the  degree  4 
heat  are  important  and  should  be  attended  to. 

Process. —  The  changes  which  tmke  place  in  farming  tluf  jtt 
paration  arc  yerj  complicated,  and  the  ointment  itself  is  liabfe  u 
crcat  variation.  When  strong  nitric  acid  acts  upon  metmfj,iiii 
decomposed,  and  part  of  its  ozjgen  combines  with  the  mervnfy  td 
forms  oxide  and  binozide  of  mercury,  with  which  some  nndecsn- 
posed  acid  combines,  whilst  binoxide  of  nitroigen  fiPCTipf*-  Xhtf 
are  therefore  in  the  mixture,  nitrate  of  binozide  of  mercnrjfBiniB 
of  protoxide,  and  free  nitric  acid.  When  this  mixture  acts  vptf 
melted  fut,  the  olcTne  is  converted  into  elaidine,  and  binoxide  ci 
nitrogen  escapes,  and  the  fattj  matters  reduce  the  nitrate  of  wO' 
cury,  into  a  jellow  subnitrate  of  the  protoxide.  In  the  course  oi 
time,  the  mcrcurj  is  partially  reducea  to  the  metallic  state,  wfaid 
gives  the  ointment  a  grey  appearance.  The  temperature  of  ^ 
fat  wlicn  the  mcrcuriid  solution  is  added  to  it,  ought  to  be  cofr 
sidorable,  as  by  this  means  the  various  chemical  changes  tiki 
place  more  perfectly,  and  the  result  is  more  permanent  and  unifona 
An  excess  of  acid  is  an  advantage. 

Properties.  —  This  ointment  ought  to  be  vcllow  and  soft;  bat  t 
frequently  l)ecoincs  so  hard  as  to  admit  of  beimv*  powdcre«i,  anil  i 
long  kept,  it  of^en  becomes  grey,  from  the  separation  of  metaUs 
mercury.  \\'licn  applied  to  the  eyes,  it  sometimes  causes  maci 
pain  ;  its  strength  should  be  reduced  if  this  is  the  case. 

Utes. —  Nitrate  of  mercury  ointment  is  intended  as  a  substitnt* 
for  the  golden  eye  ointment,  a  patent  preparation,  and  its  mofi 
important  employment  is  still  for  lippitudo,  or  chronic  inflammatioi 
of  the  e<lges  of  the  eyelids.  For  this  purpose  it  is  too  strong  alooe 
and  must  therefore  be  diluted  with  two  or  three,  or  more  parts  o 
lard ;  this  dilution,  however,  makes  it  quickly  spoil,  and  it  shook 
only  be  prepared  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  It  is  also  used,  whci 
diluted,  as  an  application  to  lepra,  psoriasis,  herpes,  norrigo,  sycosi 
menti,  impetigo,  and  rupia.  I  am  in  the  constant  nabit  of  usini 
an  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  this  and  of  mercurial  oint 
ment,  and  three  parts  of  lard,  in  porrigo  of  the  scalp,  in  a  largi 
workhouse,  and  I  find  it  more  useriil  than  any  application  I  havi 
yet  tried.  AVhcn  applied  to  the  eyelids,  it  should  oe  first  melted 
and  a  little  smeared  at  night  irith  the  finger  or  a  camePs  hair  penci 
upon  their  edges. 

It  ought  never  to  be  touched  with  an  iron  instrument,  as  thi 
dcconqM3ses  it,  and  the  ointment  becomes  black ;  wood  or  bon* 
spatulas  ought  alwa^'s  to  be  employed. 
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UNaUENtUM  HYDRARGYRI  NITRATIS 

MITIOS,  L. 

Milder  Nitratk  op  Mercury  OiNtHENT. 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  Meircury  ointment^  an  ounce. 

Lard^  seven  ounces^ 
Kub  them  together* 

This  ointment  is  to  be  freshly  prepared  when  wanted 
for  use. 

Uies, — See  Uif o .  IItdb.  NrraATis,  above.  This  is  a  dontenien t 
strength  for  use  in  many  cases. 

XJKGUENT0M  HYDRARGYRI  NITRICO- 

0XYDI,Z.2>.J?. 

NiTBICO-OXIDE  OF   MeRCURY   OlHTMEl^T. 

Synonyme,    Ungnent.  Hydrarg.  Oxydi  Rubri,  D.    Ungaent.  Oxydi 
Hydrargyri,  E,    Bed  Precipitate  Ointment. 

Take  of  Nitrico-oxide  of  mercury,  an  ounce. 
White  wax,  two  ounces. 
Lard,  six  ounces. 
Add  the  nitrico-oxide,  rubbed  into  a  very  fine  powder, 
to  the  wax  and  lai'd,  melted  together;   and  rub  them 
together. 

2).  Red  oxide  of  mercury,  5j  ;  Ointment  of  white  wax,  '^ril. 

Uses, — This  is  a  valuable  ointment  for  the  ulcers  remaining 
after  the  scab  of  rupia  has  separated.  In  many  cases,  the  formation 
of  these  rupious  ulcers  returns  year  after  year,  and  they  appear  to 
be  more  benefited  bv  this  ointment  than  by  any  other  application 
(^Tuckettj  Dreadnought).  The  ointment  onen  causes  acute  tem- 
porary pain. 

It  IS  a  most  valuable  remedy  for  chronic  conjunctivitis^  especially 
in  scrofulous  children.  A  portion,  the  size  of  a  pin*s  head,  is  to  be 
introduced  into  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye  every  night ;  it  gives 
severe  pain  for  a  few  moments. 

UNGUENTUM  lODINEI,  E. 

Take  of  Iodine,  one  drachm. 

Iodide  of  potassium,  two  drachms. 
Axunge  (lard),  four  ounces. 
Rub  the  iodine  and  iodide  well  together,  and  then  add  gradually 
the  axunge,  till  an  ointment  is  obtained. 
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rNGUENTCM  lODINn  COMFOSTTUll,  L.DI 

COMFOUXD  ICM»VB   QnmOESIT. 

Take  of  Iodine,  half  a  dnchnu 

locUde  of  potaariuoiy  a  dracfam. 
Rectified  8i»rity  a  fluid  drachm. 
Lardy  two  ounces. 
Add  to  the  krd,  the  iodide  rubbed  into  as  fine  i 
powder  as  posdble,  and  the  iodine  dissolved  in  the  wpA, 
and  rub  them  together. 

D.  Iodine,  59s;  Iodide  of  potasnom,  Jj  ;  Ointment  of  ^Hk 

W&3^  5^V1S. 

Remarkt, — This  ointment  ongfat  alwaja  to  be  made  in  aa  ento 
or  gUM  morUr,  ai  the  iodine  instantlj  attacks  a  w*Hi>W«r  ipet^ 
The  iodine  does  not  disioive  in  less  than  five  times  the  qouS^ 
spirit  ordered  bj  the  Ph.  L^  but  this  ouantity  softens  it  b?  tnta- 
ration,  and  reduces  it  to  a  fine  powder,  wuli  which  the  iodide 
should  be  rubbed  in  the  mortar,  before  the  lard  is  added. 

Uff*.  —  It  is  rubbed  upon  the  throat  in  bronchocelc,  and  h  sp- 
plied  to  scrofulous  plinds,  unsuppuratin^  buboes,  and  the  tumid 
doIIt  of  children  suffering  from  mesenteric  disease.  It  diicolcun 
the  skin,  and  sometimes  makes  it  Terj  sore. 

UNGUENTUM  OPII,  Z. 
Opium  Ointment. 

Take  of  Powdered  opium,  a  scruple. 

Lard,  an  ounce. 
Rub  them  together. 

Uses.  —  A  soothing  dressing  to  a  painful  ulcer. 

UXGUEXTUM  OXIDI  HYDRARGYRr,  E. 

Take  of  Red  Oxide  of  mercury,  one  ounce. 

Axunge,  eight  ounces. 
See  Ukg.  Htobabg.  Xitb.  Ox.,  p.  807. 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS,  Z. 
Pitch  Ointment. 

SjfnoHyme.    Ungucntum  Picis  Nignc,  Ph.  JL.  1S3S. 

Take  of  (Black)  pitch, 

Wax, 

Resin,  each,  eleven  ounces. 

Olive  oil,  a  pint. 
Melt  them  together^  and  press  through  a  linen  cloth. 
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Medicinal  uses.  —  Digestiye  and  stimulant,  and  used  in  the  same 
cases  as  the  next. 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS  LIQUID^  L.D.E. 

Tab  Ointment, 

Take  of  Liquid  pitch  (tar), 

Suet,  each,  a  pound. 
Melt  them  together,  and  press  through  a  linen  cloth. 

2>.  Tar,  Oss ;  Yellow  wax,  "^ir.    Melt  the  wax,  and  mix  them. 

E,  Tar,  Jv ;  Bees  wax,  Jij.    Melt  the  wax,  and  mix  them. 

Medicinal  uses*  —  This  ointment  is  employed  for  the  removal  of 
tetter,  tinea  capitis,  and  lepra.  It  sometimes  causes  very  disagree- 
able itching,  if  applied  to  the  scalp.  It  has  been  used  with  great 
benefit  by  Dr.  Parrish  in  ophthalmia  tarsi,  **  It  is  to  be  carefully 
rubbed  into  the  roots  of  tne  tarsi  at  bed  time,  and  washed  away 
with  Castile  soap  in  the  morning.**  * 

UNGUENTUM  PLUMBI  ACETATIS,  D.  E, 

OlNTMBirT  OF  ACBTATB  OF  LsAD. 

2>.  Acetate  of  lead,  ^  ;  Ointment  of  white  wax,  0>j. 
E.  Acetate  of  lead,  ^  ;  Simple  ointment,  Jxx, 
Mix  them  thoroughly. 

Uses.  —  A  cooling  ointment  to  inflamed  surfaces. 

UNGUENTUM  PLUMBI  CARBONATIS,  D.  E. 
OivTUEtn  OF  Cabbonatb  of  Lbad. 

2>.  Carbonate  of  lead,  Jiij;  Ointment  of  white  wax,0>j. 
E.  Carbonate  of  lead,  |j ;  Simple  ointment,  "^xx. 
Mix  them  thoroughly. 
Doses.  —  A  cooling  ointment  for  inflamed  ulcers. 

UNGUENTUM  PLUMBI  COMPOSITUM,  L. 
Compound  Lead  Oiktmekt. 

Take  of  Prepared  chalk,  six  ounces. 

Dilute  acetic  acid,  six  fluid  ounces. 

Lead  plaster,  three  pounds. 

Olive  oil,  eighteen  fluid  ounces. 
Melt  the  plaster  in  the  oil  with  a  slow  fire ;  then  add 

•  Braith.  Betr.  toL  xxv.  p.  326. 
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fint  the  clialk  and  aftnrwaids  the 

srantlr  cndl  ther  are  cooled. 

jiirLT'Mu  %t€.  —  EaLp«OTed  as  a  di«aRM  to 

ticen.  I:  a  *  rerr  a:iIrntA:£a*  dresi^.  a»d  caa  be  Bomb  if 
fir-ciTz  :;.  r^rs  vix^2i  Ar«  fo  irritable  as  to  sado-  Axim  the  imfHn* 
c:  err=.  fl-T^e  Mnse.  When  howvrer  aloen  are  » irr^kevs 
re* .  ^rr  :ci«  :  ::::ziesit,  a  ioiaiwa  of  one  o«ac«  cif  !■■!■■■■  a  \ii 
a :  z:  •:'  viter.  ip9L>i  as  a  knaw  and  coneied  witk  oOed  ■&.  v2 

rNGUENTTM  PLUMBI  lODID^  ILD. 
OisTKcan  or  Iodidk  of  I^^atv 

Trkke  of  I^iiJe  of  lead,  an  ounce. 

Lnrd,  ei^ht  ooncea. 
Kub  them  together. 

7).  I>iile  cfleaL  5J  :  Olnonent  of  white  wax,  SriL 

-V-'i...-:aiij'  w«.  —  E^plore-l  ia  chronic  enlarjsomeat  of  k*.& 
ir. :  :'  7  :h.^  roci-^TAi  :*  eclir^e-i  «or.>fu!vus  srlantis.  It  is  i«J  L- 
yis\  ::.e  *in:e  :i*^-*  as  the  ur. juentum  iodinu  composiain.  1 
\x\i:  i<rcz.  Tz7j  UiUc  ly.nodi  LTOin  iu  empIoTmeQU 

UNO  CENTUM  POTASSn  lODIDI,  Z.Z>. 
OixTMEXT  OF  Iodide  of  PoTASsini. 

Take  of  I'>li*le  of  potassium,  two  drachms. 

Boiling  distilled  water,  two  fluid  drachmi. 

Lard,  two  ounces. 
Dissolve  the  iodide  in  the  water;  then  mix  the  lard. 

D.  Iodide  of  pot32iiam»  3j ;  Distilled  water,  f5s5 ;  Ointment  of 
white  wax,  5^ii' 

Properties  atui  uses.  —  It  15  applied  to  enlarged  and  scrofnloos 
gland:!  and  tumours,  to  promote  their  absorption.  This  ointment 
sometimes  beo-^mcs  coloured,  owing  to  the  gradual  dccompwi- 
tion  of  the  iodide ;  the  iodine  being  set  free,  and  making  it  brown. 

UXGUE>TT7M  PRECIPITATI  ALBI,  E. 

White  PasciprrATE  0i5TMKxt. 

Take  of  White  precipitate,  two  drachms. 
Axunge  0*i^)»  three  otmcet. 
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Melt  the  axunge,  add  the  white  precipitate,  and  stir  the  mixture 
briskly,  while  it  concretes  on  cooling. 

Uses.  —  See  Unguent.  Htdbabq.  Am.-chlob.,  p.  804. 

UNGUENTUM  RESINS,  D.,  RESINOSUM,  E. 

Resin  Ointment. 

Take  of  Resin,  half  a  pound  (!>.)«  ^^^  ounces  (JBJ.). 

Yellow  wax,  four  ounces  (/).)»  ^^^  ounces  (-£?.)• 
Lard,  one  pound  {p.\  eight  ounces  (J^.). 

Melt  them  together ;  stram  while  hot  through  flannel,  and  stir 
till  they  cool. 

Uses, —  A  stimulating  dressing  to  indolent  ulcers. 

UNGUENTUM  SABINE,  L.D. 
Savine  Ointment. 

Synampne,    Ceratnm  Sabins,  PA.  Z.  1836. 

Take  of  Savine^  freshly  bruised^  half  a  pound. 
White  wax,  three  ounces. 
Lard^  a  pound. 
Mix  the  savine  with  the  lard  and  wax,  melted  toge- 
ther ;  then  strain  through  linen. 

D.  Savme  tops,  dried  and  in  fine  powder,  5j ;  Ointment  of  white 
wax,  5^ii'    Mix  intimately  bj  trituration. 

Uses.  —  This  ointment  is  used  to  keep  up  suppuration  from  a 
blister  or  issue,  bj  preventing  it  from  healing.  (See  Empl.  Canth., 
Uses  ;  and  Fotabsm  Htdbas.,  Uses. —  Issues^  p.  556.) 

UNGUENTUM  SAMBUCI,  L. 
Ointment  of  Eldeb. 

Take  of  Elder  (flowers). 

Lard,  of  each,  one  pound. 
Boil  the  elder  flowers  in  the  lard,  until  they  become 
crisp ;  then  press  through  a  linen  cloth. 

Medicinal  use,  —  This  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
unguentum  cetacei,  over  which  it  possesses  ttic  advantage  of  an 
agreeable  smell ;  and  is  sometimes  soothing  to  irritable  sores. 
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UN6UENTUM  SIMPLEX,  JB. 

SlMPUl  OlMTMBHT. 

Take  of  Oliye  oil,  five  and  a  half  fluid  ounces. 

Mliite  wax,  two  ounces. 
Melt  together. 

Uses.  —  A  simple  uniiritating  salve. 

UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS^  L.  D.  E. 
Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  Sulphur,  half  a  pound. 

Lard,  a  pound. 
Kub  them  together. 

D.  E.  Sulphur,  0>j ;  Lard,  0>iv. 

Remark.  —  This  ointment  formerly  contained  oil  of  bergamot, 
which  is  now  omitted ;  the  odour  is  therefore  different  from  whst 
it  was,  though  its  real  virtues  continue  the  same.     (See  Uaa. 

SULPU.  COMP.) 

UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS  COMPOSITUM,  L 
Compound  Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  Sulphur,  four  ounces. 

White  hellebore,  powdered^  ten  drachius. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  powdered^  two  scruples. 

Soft  soap,  four  ounces. 

Lard,  a  pound. 
Rub  together. 

Remark.  —  This  ointment  formerly  contained  oil  of  bemniot, 
which  is  now  omitted. 

Medicinal  use,  —  This  and  the  last  ointment  are  only  used  for 
the  cure  of  the  itch ;  the  compound  ointment  sometimes  excittf 
too  much  irritation.  They  should  be  used  night  and  morningi 
until  the  disease  is  cured. 

UNGUENT.  SULPH.  CUM  POTAS.  CARB.    (Not  Off.) 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  potash,  one  ounce. 

Sulphur,  two  ounces. 

Lard,  eight  ounces. 
Mix  them  thoroughly. 
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Remarks, — ^I  have  mislaid  the  authority  for  this  ointment,  which 
was  put  forth  with  strong  encomiums  by  itsj^poser,  if  used  in  the 
following  manner  for  the  cure  of  itch :  —  **  Wash  thoroughly  with 
soft  soap  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  then  dry,  and  rub  die  above 
ointment  thoroughly  for  half  an  hour.  In  two  days  use  the  bath 
again,  and  the  cure  is  generally  complete  without  longer  confine- 
ment.*^ 

UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS  lODIDI,  L. 

OiNTKBNT  OF  lODIDB  OF  SULPHUB. 

Take  of  Iodide  of  sulphur,  powdered,  half  a  drachm. 

Lard,  an  ounce. 
Kub  them  together. 

Uses, — This  ointment  is  used  for  the  cure  of  itch  and  of  psoriasis. 
It  should  not  be  employed  when  the  skin  is  very  irritable. 

XJNGUENTUM  ZINCI,  L.D.E. 
Ointment  of  Zmc. 

Synonyms,    Unguentom  Zinci  Ozydi,  Z>. 

Take  of  Oxide  of  zinc,  an  ounce. 

Lard,  six  ounces. 
Mix. 

E,  Oxide  of  zinc,  ^ ;  Simple  liniment,  Jvi. 

D,  Oxide  of  zinc,  Jij  ;  Ointment  of  white  wax,  Jxij. 

Use,  —  This  is  recommended  as  being  useful  in  ophthalmia  tarsi, 
smeared  upon  the  eyelids  every  night.  It  is  also  applied  to  sore 
nipples  ana  ring-worm  of  the  scalp. 

From  what  has  been  stated  of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  not  an  ointment  of  the  oxide,  but  of  the  carbonate  of 
zinc,  which  appears  nevertheless  to  occasion  very  little  difference 
in  its  properties. 
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VEGETABILIA  PRJEPARATA. 

FUEPA&ED  Y£Q£TABI«fi   8UBSTANCE& 

AMMOXIACUM  PR-EPARATUM. 
Prepabed  Axhokiacxtx. 

Take  of  Ammoniacum,  in  tears,  a  pound. 
Water,  sufficient  to  cover  it. 

Doil  the  Rinmoniacnm  irith  the  water,  until  tbej 
inixecl ;  strain  the  mixture  through  a  hair  meTC,  i 
cvaix)rate  so  far  in  a  water-bath,  constantly  stirrii 
that  it  may  become  solid  when  it  cools. 

Ifemark, —  By  tlib  process,  ammoniacum  is  freed  from  seeds  i 

stalks. 

ASSAFCETIDA  PR^PARATA. 
Pkepared  Assafcetida. 

Prc]):ire  this  in  the  same  way  that  is  directed  i 
Prci>urcd  Ammoniacum. 

CASSIA  PRi^PARATA. 
Prepared  Cassia. 


Tiike  of  Cassia,  broken  longitudinally,  a  pound. 
I  Distilled  water,  sufficient  to  cover  it. 

Macerate  for  six  houi^s,  frequently  stirrin*^;    gtra 
the  pulp  washed  out  (from  the  ])ods)  throuo-h  a  ha 
sieve ;  and  evaporate  in  a  water-bath  to  the  consisten 
}  of  a  confection. 

• 

\  Remark,  —  Cassia   pulp  (the  medicinal   substance)   surroun 

the   seeds,  and  is  enclosed  in  the  hard   inert  |)o<l,  in  little  ce 
\  caused  b^  transverse  septa  (false  tlissepiments  as  they  arc  tenu^ 

.  ji  bj  botanists).    It  is  viashed  out  bj  the  water  fi-om  the  pod  ai 

•  •  i  eei^ds.  ^^ 
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GALBANUM  PR.EPABATUM. 
Pr£pabsd  Galbanuh. 
Prepare  this  as  is  directed  for  Prepared  Ammoniacum. 

PIX  BURGUNDICA  PK^PAEATA. 

P&BFARED  BUBQUIIDY  PlTCH. 

Prepare  this  as  is  directed  for  Prepared  Ammoniacun). 

Remark,^The  pitch  is  very  impure  at  first,  from  the  admixture 
of  chips  and  broken  twigs,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  above 
process. 

PRUNUM  PRiEPARATUM. 

Pb^pabed  Pbtjnes. 

Take  of  Prunefi,  a  pound. 

WateT)  sufficient  to  cover  them. 

Boil  gently  for  four  hours  \  press  the  softened  pulp, 
first  through  an  open  cane  sieve^  and  afterwards  through 
a  fine  hair  sieve ;  lastly,  evaporate  in  a  water-bath  to 
the  consistence  of  a  confection. 

Remark,  —  By  this  process  the  stones  and  skins  of  the  prunes 
are  removed,  and  only  the  pulp  passes  through. 

SAGAPENUM  PRiEPARATUM. 
Prepared  Sagapekum. 
Prepare  this  as  is  directed  for  Prepared  Ammoniacum. 

STYRAX  PR^PARATUiM. 
Prepared  Storax. 

Take  of  Storax,  a  pound. 

Rectified  spirit,  four  pints. 

Dissolve  the  balsam  and  strain  through  linen ;  then 
let  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit  distil  by  a  gentle  heat ; 
evaporate  what  is  left  in  a  water-bath  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. 

Remarks. — Storax  being  a  balsam  and  insoluble  in  water,  spirit, 
in  which  it  is  soluble,  is  employed  in  this  instance  to  separate  the 
pure  balsam  from  twigs  and  sticks. 


%14 


TAMASESDCS  PB.SPAKATU& 


Take  of  Tamanndj  s  pocmiL 
Witer,  iuAoeiit  to 
iFfaARrtfe  It  vith  a  gentle 
prvte^  u  u  tSncttd  toe  Prepmd 

tUmgrk, '—  CaimnQn  umarxnd 


BCflt  fisr  Cmit  fcflnf% 


Pftzp  jubd  F; 


Take  of  FrankineeiMe,  %  pound. 

vv  ater,  sufficient  to  cotci  il« 

Boil  the  fnnkincenfle  m  the  wmter  until  it  wi^lt*, 
9itnin  It  throng  a  hair  fliere ;  then,  when  it  is  e 
k^p  the  frankxDceiue  for  use,  after  pouring  off 
water. 

UfmariA.  —  Bj  thu  prcoeM  a  lar^e  qnantltj  of  woo^t  nuin 
Kparatefi,  whirjk  I«  alwajs  preaect  in  coomioii  frankincciue. 
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VINA. 

Medicated  Wines  should  be  prepared  in  stopped 
glass  vessels,  and  frequently  shaken  during  maceration. 

WINES. 

Description. —  Wines  are  prepared  by  the  fermentation  of  ^ape 
juice,  and  differ  exceedingly  in  their  colour  and  flavour,  and  also 
m  some  of  their  efiects,  though  thej  agree  in  general  properties. 

Composition.  —  They  are  all  aqueous  solutions  of  aJcohol  in 
various  proportions,  and  likewise  contain  a  variety  of  colouring 
and  other  organic  ingredients,  which  modify  their  action  so  as  to 
produce  very  difierent  efiects  from  those  wnich  would  be  caused 
by  a  simple  mixture  of  spirit  and  water  in  the  same  proportions. 
They  also  contain  a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  volatile  liquid, 
termed  oenanthic  ether,  to  which  tbe  vinous  odour  is  due.  Its 
ultimate  composition  is  C'S  H^^,  O',  and  it  is  a  compound  of  oenan- 
thic acid,  C;^  W^  0«,-f  ether,  or  oxide  of  ethyle,  C\  H«,  O.  The 
characteristic  odour  or  bouquet,  which  distinguishes  one  wine  from 
another,  is  due  to  some  other  principles  which  have  not  yet  been 
determined  with  accuracy.  Foreign  wines,  or  those  made  from 
the  grape,  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  tartaric  acid^  which 
exists  in  the  form  of  bitartrate  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar).  This 
is  but  slightly  soluble  in  wine,  and  is  gradually  deposited  upon  the 
interior  of  the  cask  in  which  the  wine  is  kept,  forming  the  *' crust.** 
English  wines,  on  the  contrary,  or  those  made  from  the  currant, 
gooseberry,  cowslip,  &c.,  contain  citric  or  malic  acid,  instead  of 
tartaric  acid.  The  salts  formed  by  these  acids,  as  well  as  the  acids 
themselves,  are  soluble ;  and  the  acids  thus  remain  dissolved  in  the 
wine.  In  order  to  cover  the  acidity,  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  is 
added,  and  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  spirit  to  prevent  this 
sugar  from  fermenting.  This  S))irit,  not  being  in  a  state  of  natural 
combination  with  the  wine,  produces  the  same  efi*ect  as  any  arti- 
ficial mixture  of  spirit  and  water.  Thus  British  wines  contain 
more  free  alcohol  than  foreign  wines,  which  latter,  however,  gene- 
rally contain  some  free  spirit,  added  by  the  wine  merchant  to  make 
them  keep,  as  they  also  contain  some,  though  but  a  small,  propor- 
tion of  citric  and  malic  acids. 

Sherry  is  the  only  oificiual  wine ;  but  in  the  following  table, 
taken  from  Christi»on,  is  given  the  per-centage  of  spirit  in  the 
wines  most  commonly  used. 

The  proportions  given  in  the  following  table  are  somewhat 
lower  than  those  stated  by  Braude,  and  some  other  chemists. 

3  G 
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Wlnet. 

Alcohol  bj  weight.  Id 
100  parts. 

Proof  ^ritbyi 
in  lOOpwts. 

I*ort  (average)  -             -             - 

16-3 

36-4 

Sherry  -            -            -            - 

15-3 

33-6 

Madeira            -            -            . 

14-1 

30-8 

I>ry  Lbbon      -            -            - 

161 

34-7 

Claret  -            -            -            - 

7-7 

17-0 

Vin  ordinaire  -            -            - 

9-0 

19-0 

Light  German  winos  (arerage) 

■boat  7*5 

17-0 

Edinburgh  ale  - 

6-7 

12-6 

Ix)ndon  porter  -            -            - 

6-3 

11-9 

Medicinal  properties.  —  In  general,  similar  to  tbose  of  alooli 
Bee  p.  692. ;  but  they  are  less  'rapid  in  their  effects,  andm 
durable ;  they  are  more  tonic,  and  less  stimulant ;  more  liable 
cause  gout  and  gravel,  if  habitually  used,  but  less  frequeai 
induce  delirium  tremens,^  or  diseasea  liver ;  and  thej  intozia 
more  slowly,  and  do  not,  in  general,  disorder  the  stomach  so  ma 
as  spirits.  Since  the  very  general  spread  of  tee-totalism,  t 
habitual  use  of  wine  has  much  diminished,  and  in  most  csi 
without  inducing  an^  bad  consequences.  It  is  certainly  not  tr 
that  the  moderate  daily  use  of  wine,  if  accompanied  with  soital) 
exercise,  is  generally  followed  by  the  evil  efiecta  upon  the  cooii 
tution,  of  which  such  exaggerated  accounts  have  been  circulitei 
in  most  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  as  regards  the  beaM 
whether  it  is  taken  or  not.  It  is  a  frequent  mistake  to  imagii 
that  severe  and  continued  muscular  or  mental  exertion  can  I 
better  sustained  if  wine  or  beer  is  taken,  than  if  they  are  omitw 
Some  of  our  most  celebrated  pedestrians,  before  the  days  < 
Father  Matthew,  condemned  the  use  of  wine  or  m^t  liquor,  cxc«| 
in  the  most  moderate  quantities ;  and  I  have  frequently  foao 
that  a  walk  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  the  day  has  been  accos 
i)lishcd  with  much  less  exhaustion  when  I  have  abstiuned  fTt<i 
both,  than  when  I  have  taken  even  a  small  quantity.  One  or  tw 
glasses  of  wine,  taken  to  relieve  commencmg  exhaustion,  hk^ 
generally  been  followed  by  a  much  more  rapidly  increased  sense  ( 
fatigue,  than  when  the  journey  has  been  pursued  entirely  witboi 
them.*  When  tnken  medicinally,  wines  frequently  excite  such 
degree  of  nervous  energy,  as  enables  the  stomach  to  digest  th 
proper  quantity  of  food,  which  it  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  dc 
and  they  thus  become,  in  effect,  permanent  tonics.  It  is  nc 
unusual  to  find  the  system  so  exhausted,  after  a  disproportionai 
degree  of  fatigue  or  fasting,  that  the  mere  thought  of  food  i 
loathsome;  in  such  a  case,  a  glass  of  wine  revives  the  nervoc 
energy  sufficiently  to  enable  the  stomach  to  bear  the  ncccwir 
food,  which  it  could  not  have  done  without  such  assistance. 

♦  "Fox  \«\u«WV^  YftSoTnvtvvvm  <jti  this  subject,  see  Carpenter*!  Tn 
"Essay  on  \\\^  \Sw  o^  KVicJcvOCx^  lAnjiwst*,  *^ 
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Peculiarities  offke  different  Wines. 

Port  is  the  wine  most  commonly  used  medicinally.  It  Is  aatrin* 
gentf  and  causes  constipation,  and  is  liable  to  be  followed  bj  more 
disorder  of  the  stomach  than  some  of  the  others.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  astringent  gargle,  and  as  an  injection  for  the  cure  of 
hydrocele. 

Sherry  contains  less  free  acid,  and  is  less  stimulating  than  most 
wines,  and  seldom  disa^ees  with  the  patient.  It  is  considered  to 
be  almost  the  only  wine  admissible  for  gouty  persons ;  but  Dr. 
Craigie  condemns  the  use  of  even  this,  in  the  most  uncompromising 
terms ;  and  says  that  neither  it  nor  any  wine  is  to  be  allowed  in  this 
disease,  unless  the  patient  cannot  be  induced  to  abstain  entirely. 

Madeira  contains  more  free  acid  than  the  others,  and  is  a  good 
dietetical  wine  when  this  property  does  not  render  it  objectionable. 
It  is  less  stimulating  than  port ;  but  more  liable  to  cause  acidity 
of  the  stomach. 

Claret  and  the  light  Oerman  wines  contain  more  free  acid,  and 
are  less  stimulating.  Their  acidity  renders  them  admissible  and 
useful  in  calculous  affections,  in  which  there  is  undue  deposition  of 
phosphates. 

Uses,  —  As  a  pharmaceutical  agent,  wine  is  used  to  extract  the 
medicinal  properties  from  some  drugs  which  require  spirit  for  their 
solution.  The  chief  medicinal  employment  of  wine  is  in  fever ;  and 
the  indications  for  its  use  are,  generally,  a  weak,  failing  pulse,  and 
brown  or  black  loaded  tongue,  with  other  symptoms  of  prostra- 
tion. If  it  re- excites  feverishness,  its  use  should  be  suspended  for 
a  time. 

Dose.  —  f  5ij  to  f  Jxvi  or  f  Jxx,  according  to  the  degree  of  pro- 
stration and  the  effects  produced.  The  latter  quantity  is  scarcely 
ever  required. 

VINUM  ALOES,  Z.  E. 
Wine  of  Axoes. 

Take  of  Aloes  (Socotrine  or  hepatic),  rubbed  to  pow- 
der, two  ounces. 

Canella,  powdered,  four  drachms. 

Sherry  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

/C.  Aloes,  Socotrine  or  East  Indian,  ^ss;  Cardamom  seeds, 
pround,  Ginger,  in  coarse  powder,  of  each,  Jjss;  Sherry,  Oij. 
Macerate  seven  days,  and  strain. 

Medicinal  properties  and  vses.  —  Stomachic ;  purgative. 
Dose,  —  f5ij  as  a  stomachic ;  f ^ss  to  f^  as  a  purgative. 

3  Q  2 
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CANELLA  (Dodecandria  MonogTiiia ;  GuttifenD). 

Description. — Canella  bark,  frequently  called  Gaoella  alba,  fro 
its  colour,  ia  in  pieces  several  inches  long,  generally  slight 
quilled,  but  oflen  nearly  flat ;  about  a  quarter  or  a  third  <w  i 
inch  thick ;  and  of  an  almost  white  colour. 

Composition,  —  Volatile  oil,  resin,  bitter  extractive,  and  mwfffi 
which  IS  a  crystalline  saccharine  substance. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Highly  aromatic  ;  stimulant ;  and  tone. 

Uses,  —  Sometimes  as  an  aromatic  condiment  or  spice.  1 
medicine,  chiefly  to  correct  the  griping  of  aperients  or  other  m 
dicines.  The  vinum  alo&  is  used  ui  cold  phl^matia  habh 
in  dyspepsia  and  chlorosis. 

Dose  and  preparations, — Canella  is  seldom  given  in  powdo*:  tl 
dose  ma^  be  gr.  x  to  5s8.^  There  is  no  officinal  preparatioa  i 
which  it  is  the  chief  ingredient. 

VINUM  COLCmCI,  L.E. 
Wine  of  Meadow  Saffbon. 

Take  of  Meadow  saffiron  cormus,  dried^  eic^ht  ouncef 

Sherry  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days^  and  strain. 

Remarks,  —  This  wine  deposits  a  sediment  which  Sir.  E  Hon* 
thought  to  contun  the  purgative  principle,  but  which  Sir  C 
Scudamore  finds  to  be  inert 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  See  Acetum  Coi^chici  p.  68. 

Dose.  —  TT^^xxx  to  5j- 

VINUM  GENTIAN-aE,  E. 

Gentian  Winb.    "Bittebs." 

Take  of  Grentian,  half  an  ounce. 
Yellow  bark,  one  ounce. 
Canella,  one  drachm. 
Bitter  orange  peel,  dried,  two  drachms. 
Proof  spirit,  four  fluid  ounces  and  a  half. 
Sherry,  one  pint  and  sixteen  fluid  ounces. 
Digest  the  root  and  barks,  all  coarsely  powdered^  for  twe&tf- 
four  hours  in  the  spirit ;  add  the  wine,  and  digest  for  seren  dtys 
more ;  strain,  express  the  residuum  strongly,  and  filter. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Aromatic  tonic. 
Dose.  —  f  Jss  to  f  5ij  an  hour  before  dinner. 
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VINUM  IPECACUANHiE,  Z.  Z>.  E. 

Ipecacuanha  Wine. 

Take  of  Ipecacuanha,   bruised,  two  ounces  and  a 

half. 
Sherry  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  (fourteen,  Z>.)  days,  and  stnun. 

Description.  —  Properties  and  uses, — See  Pulvm  IpECACUANHiB 
COMP08ITU8,  p.  672. 

Remarks  upon  the  vinum  ipecacuanha. — Wine  dissolves  the  eme- 
tina,  which  is  the  active  principle  of  ipecacuanha.  This  prepara- 
tion is  chiefly  employed  as  an  emetic  or  diaphoretic  for  children, 
as  it  is  less  depressing  and  irritant  than  tartar-emetic. 

Dose,  —  TT^^xxx  to  fjjj  repeated  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
until  vomiting  is  produced;  or  TT\^x  to  TT\,xl  every  two  or  three 
hours,  as  a  nauseant  diaphoretic  in  the  bronchitis  or  pneumonia 
of  infants.  Nearly  half  an  ounce  is  frequently  required  before 
f  omiting  is  produced. 

VmUM  OPn,  L,D.E. 
Wine  of  Opium. 

Take  of  Extract  of  opium,  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

Cinnamon,  bruised. 

Cloves,  bruised,  each,  two  drachms  and  a  half. 

Sherry  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

D.  Opium,  Jiij  ;  Sherry,  Oij.  Macerate  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

E.  Opium,  Jiij  ;  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  of  each,  5iJ88 ;  Sherry,  Oij. 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

Remarks,  —  This  preparation  differs  from  tinctura  opii,  not  only 
in  containing  aromatics,  but  in  the  use  of  extract  of  opium.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  powers  of  these 
preparations,  though  they  differ  but  little.  Vinum  opii  is  less  dis- 
agreeable than  the  tincture,  not  only  on  account  of  tne  aromatics 
which  it  contains,  but  because  the  opium  during  purification  loses 
its  peculiar  and  disagreeable  smell  and  taste. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  Stimulating  anodyne.  It  is 
not  oflen  given  internally,  but  is  chiefly  used  in  the  chronic  stage 
of  ophthaunia,  in  which  it  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Ware.  It 
causes  acute  pain  for  a  few  minutes,  which  is  soon  followed  by 
great  relief.  Two  or  three  drops  should  be  dropped  into  the  outer 
an^e  of  the  eye  at  nisht,  just  before  bed-time. 

Dose,  —  Tl\v  to  lT\,xl,  or  fjj- 
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VmUM  RHEI,  D.jsr. 

Rhubabb  Wihb. 

D,  Take  of  Rhubarb,  in  coarse  powder,  three  ounces. 

Canella,  in  coarse  powder,  two  drachms. 
Sherry,  two  pints. 
Macerate  fourteen  days ;  strain,  express,  and  filter. 

E,  Rhubarb,  5v ;  Canella,  Jij ;  Proof  spirit,  fjv ;  Shenrj,  Q 
and  f  Jzv.    Digest  seven  days ;  strain,  express,  and  filter. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Aramatie  purgative. 
Dose,  —  fjj  or  f 5ij,  added  to  other  pui^tives ;  or  f  jw  to  f  J; 
taken  alone. 

VINUM  TABACI,  JS. 

Tobacco  Wiub. 

Take  of  Tobacco,  three  ounces  and  a  half. 

Sherry,  two  pints. 
Digest  for  seven  days ;  strain,  express,  and  filter. 

VINUM  VERATm  X. 

"Wine  of  "White  Hellebork. 

Take  of  White  hellebore,  sliced,  eight  ounces. 

Sherry  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  It  increases  all  the  secretaoss 
and  in  large  doses  is  emetic  and  cathartic.  It  is  sometimes  used  ti 
a  substitute  for  colchicum,  in  gout,  (See  Axkajliks^  VbbatbuiIi 
p.  203.) 

Dose.  —  iTI^x,  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  to  be  gradually  m* 
creased.  ^ 
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[In  this  Appendix  are  inserted  some  medicinal  agents  which  are 
not  yet  officinal,  or  such  as  being  officinal  do  not  enter  into  any 
of  the  preparations  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  They  are  not  gene- 
rally substances  of  great  importance,  though  some  of  them  may, 
perhaps,  become  so,  when  better  known.] 


No.  I. 

ARTEMISIA  ABSINTHIUM,  Wormwood  (Syngenesia 
Polygamia  Super flua;  Composite). 

Description,  —  This  is  a  low  shrubby  plant,  about  a  foot  high, 
with  minutely  divided  green  leaves,  and  small  tufted  yellow 
flowers.    The  whole  plant  is  medicinal. 

Composition.  —  Volatile  oil ;  bitter  principle ;  absinthic  acid ; 
salts  of  potash. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  Bitter  tonic  and  anthelmintic.  It 
does  not  possess  much  power,  and  is  very  seldom  used.  It  some- 
times causes  headache  and  giddiness. 

Dose.  —  Of  an  infusion,  made  from  '^  of  the  plant  in  Oj  of  boil- 
ing water,  f  ^,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

ACETOSELLA  (OXALIS),  Wood  Soeebl  (Decandria 

Pentagynia ;  Oxalidacese). 

Description.  —  This  is  a  beautiful  delicate  little  flowering  plant, 
a  few  inches  high  ;  the  whole  plant  is  medicinal. 

Composition.  —  The  only  important  ingredients  are  oxalic  acid 
and  oxalate  of  potash. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  The  fresh  plant  is  a  valuable 
antiscorhutic,  when  taken  as  an  article  of  food  ;  and,  when  boiled 
with  milk,  it  forms  an  agreeable  refrigerant  whey  in  fever. 

Dose,  —  Ad  libitum. 

ALLIUM  SATIVUM,  Gablick  (Hexandria  Monogynia; 

Liliacese). 

^  Description^  ^,  —  Gkurlick  is  too  well  known  to  require  descrip- 
tion.   It  contains  a  volatile  oil,  which  ia  acrid  and  stimolant.    Gar- 
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lick  is  used  principallj  as  an  article  of  food,  bot  it  is  sometiiiM 
employed  in  atonic  dropsies,  and  in  the  chronic  broncfaitia  of  ol 
persons.  The  cloves  macerated  in  vinegar  form  a  solution,  whic 
may  be  rubbed  between  the  shoulders  to  relieve  the  paroxysms  < 
hooping  cough.  The  juice  mixed  with  oil  is  rubbed  upon  tli 
spine  in  infantile  convulsions,  or  upon  the  abdomen  to  rdiei 
flatulent  colic.  A  few  drops  are  dropped  into  the  ear  to  idiei 
deafness  dependent  upon  an  unhealthy  secretion  of  wax.  H 
dose  when  taken  internally  is  one  or  two  drachms  swallowed  wholi 
A  clove  of  garlick  is  sometimes  laid  upon  indolent  tumoon  I 
promote  suppuration. 

ALLIUM  PORRUM,  The  Leek  (Class  and  Order  as  aboTe> 

Remarks. — This  is  only  used  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  resemble 
the  garlick  in  properties,  but  is  milder. 

ALLIUM  CEPA,  Ohion  (Class  and  Order  as  above). 

This  vegetable  resembles  the  last  in  properties,  &c.,  but  is  weaka 
Onion  tea  b  a  popular  and  useful  remedy  for  the  flatulent  colic  o 
infants.  Raw  onions  are  useful  in  the  pituitous  catarrh  of  (Ha 
people,  and  an  onion  poultice  sometimes  relieves  earache. 

NEPIIRODIUM  (ASPIDIUM])  (FILIX)  MAS,  Mam  Fni 

(Cryptogamia,  Filices). 

Description.  —  Male  fern  root  consists  of  bundles  of  matted 
blackish  fibres,  forming  a  dark  scaly  tuft.  After  bein^  onoe  seen 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other  officinal  root. 

Composition,  uses,  Sfc.  —  Fern  root  contains  a  volatile  and  fixed 
oil,  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  on  which  its  properties  depend' 
and  several  other  unimportant  constituents.  It  is  only  i^edtf 
an  anthelmintic  to  expel  tape-worms,  to  which  it  acts  as  a  iK>isoo,  «s 
they  are  generally  discharged  dead.  Two  or  three  drachms  of 
the  powdered  root  are  to  oe  taken  fasting,  and  in  two  hours  i 
jalap  cathartic.  It  is  not  so  useful  or  certain  as  oil  of  turpcntiiMi 
and  sometimes  causes  vomiting.  Thirty  miniois  of  the  oil  (nrt 
officinal)  answer  the  same  purpose.     See  p.  641. 

AVENA  S ATIVA,  Oat  (Triandria  Digynia ;  Gramine»). 

Description.  —  The  oat  is  an  elegant  grain,  with  a  loose,  drooping 
panicle.  The  officinal  part  is  the  seeds  deprived  of  their  husksTio 
which  state  they  are  called  groats;  when  these  are  crushed  they 
are  termed  Embden  groats. 

Composition,  —  Starch ;  sugar ;  and  gluten.  It  does  not  contain 
so  much  of  the  latter  as  wheat  flour. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Nutrient  and  laxative.  Oatmeal  has  a 
sweetness  which  is  agreeable  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  its  use 
OS  on  article  of  diet,  and  it  is  slightly  laxative.    Porridge,  made  by 
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boiling  it  with  milk  or  water,  is  not  unfrequentlj  used  in  the  North 
of  England  and  in  Scotland  with  this  intention,  bj  those  who  do 
not  habitually  take  it  as  food.  A  still  more  laxative  article  of 
food  is  prepared  from  oatmeal  and  treacle,  baked  together.  When 
boiled  in  water,  groats  form  a  thin  gruel,  which  is  in  extensive  use 
under  the  name  of  water-gruel ;  wnen  mixed  with  the  cold  sour 
bottoms  of  a  beer  barrel,  oatmeal  makes  an  excellent  poultice  for 
removing  chronic  swellings  depending  upon  languid  circulation, 
as  when  ulcers  on  the  foot  or  leg  are  accompanied  by  oedema. 

Useg.  —  As  an  article  of  diet,  as  water-gruel,  in  fever,  common 
catarrh,  &c. ;  and  in  the  form  of  poultice,  for  the  purpose  just 
mentioned.  Gruel  is  given  as  an  unstimulating  article  of  food, 
after  poisoning  with  the  mineral  poisons,  and  forms  a  very  com- 
mon and  useftu  laxative  enema,  when  a  little  salt  is  previously, 
added. 

BERBENA  (Nat.  Ord.  Verbenaceae). 

The  Berbena  is  a  wild  shrub  which  grows  abundantly  in  the 
West  Indies,  especially  in  low  moist  grounds,  and  has  lately  been 
brought  into  notice  in  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever.  The  juice  of 
the  pounded  leaves  of  this  plant  is  given  in  yellow  fever  in  small  doses 
(dose  not  specified)  three  times  a  day,  and  injections  of  the  same 
every  two  hours  until  the  bowels  are  emptied.  It  quickly  checks 
the  black  vomit  and  yellow  fever,  and  its  use  is  now  general  amongst 
the  doctors  there,  and  few  patients  now  die  of  these  diseases.  This 
account  appears  to  be  well  authenticated.* 

CANNA,  Tous-LBs-Mois. 

This  is  a  fecula  resembling  starch  in  its  nutritious  and  chemical 
properties.  It  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  an  imperfectly  deter- 
mined species  of  Canna,  which  is  cultivated  at  St.  Kitts.  It  is  only 
used  as  an  article  of  diet.  The  particles  are  white  and  have  a 
somewhat  satiny  lustre,  and  are  larger  than  those  of  the  other 
amylaceous  articles  of  food. 

CENTAUREUM,  Ebtthr.£A  CEifTAUKsuM,  Commoh  Centaubt 
(Pentandria  Monogynia ;  Gentianacese). 

Description  and  uses.  —  This  b  an  elegant  flower,  blossoming  in 
July  and  August,  having  pink  flowers,  and  growing  about  a  root 
liigh.  It  contains  a  bitter  principle,  and,  though  seldom  used,  may 
be  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  gentian  root,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  its  tonic  properties. 

Dose,  —  5U>  n^<le  into  an  eight  ounce  infusion;  f  ^  at  a  time. 

*  Ranking*8  Abstr.  voL  xviil  1853,  p.  7.,  copied  from  the  Charlcstown 
Med.  Jour,  and  Bcv.  for  July,  1853. 
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COFF^A  ARABICA    (Nat.  Ord.  Cinchonacess). 

Strong  coffee  has  long  been  used  to  relieye  the  dyspnoea  of 
spasmodic  asthma,  and  in  France  it  is  frequently  infused  along 
with  senna,  or  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  quininef 
the  flavour  of  both  which  medicines  it  is  said  to  cover.  It  has 
lately  been  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  hooping  cough^  the 
paroxysms  of  which  it  is  said  to  abate  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and 
eventually  to  check  completely  in  a  few  days.  The  dose  is  a  tea- 
spoonful  made  into  very  strong  coflee  for  a  child  two  years  old ;  a 
dessert  spoonful  for  one  four  years  old ;  and  a  table-spoonful  above 
this  age.  Several  cases  are  reported ;  but  the  relief  said  to  have 
been  obtained  has  been  so  great  and  rapid,  as  almost  to  excite 
scepticism  as  to  their  reality.* 

COPALCHI,  CoETEx.    (Not  Off.) 

This  bark  is  obtained  from  the  Croton  Cascarilla  of  Don,  and 
according  to  Dr.  Stark,  who  is  at  present  our  only  authority  upon 
the  subject,  it  is  a  more  aromatic  and  grateful  bitter  tonic  than  any 
we  possess.  He  has  found  it  useful  in  the  cases  in  which  remedies 
of  tnat  class  are  employed,  and  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  its 
more  agreeable  properties.  The  preparations  (Inf.,  Tinct.,  &c.)  are 
similar  both  in  strength  and  dose  to  those  of  other  bitters-f 

EUPHORBIUM,  EuPHOEBiA  Officinaeum  (Moncecia 
Monandria;  Euphorbiacese). 

The  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  covered 
with  spmes.  On  making  incisions,  a  very  acrid  juice  exudes,  which 
dries  round  the  spines,  and  constitutes  euphorbium. 

Description,  —  Euphorbium  is  generally  seen  in  small  pieces,  of 
a  pale  brown  colour ;  they  are  pierced  by  holes,  which 
frequently  contain  fragments  of  the  spines,  around  which     ^J^ 
the  juice  has  concreted,  and  by  which  the  tubes  in  the       ^^ 
interior  of  the  euphorbium  are  formed. 

Properties.  —  Euphorbium  is  violently  irritaniy  and  is  so  dan- 
gerous in  its  effects,  that  it  is  never  given  internallv.  It  has 
been  employed  as  an  errhine,  previously  largely  diluted  with 
flour  or  starch ;  in  this  form,  it  is  used  in  some  chronic  affections 
of  the  eyes,  ears,  or  brain.  It  is  used  by  the  Edinburgh  College  in 
making  blistering  plaster. 

^FARINA,  Floue,  Tbiticum  Htbbemum  (TriandriaDigynia; 

Graminese). 

Description.  —  Both  wheat  and  wheat  flour  are  too  well  known 
to  require  description. 

Composition.  —  Starch ;  sugar ;  and  ghUen.    The  last  is  the  most 

*  Braith.  Retrosp.  vol.  xx.  p.  89. 

f  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  q.  by  Braith.  vol.  xix.  p.  385. 
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nutritious  part  of  farinaceous  food,  and  is  a  liiglilj  azotised  yege^ 
table  principle.  It  is  that  which  gives  tenacity  to  bread,  and  is 
much  more  abundant  in  the  wheat  of  Italy  than  in  that  of  our 
own  country ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  Italian  flour  so  much 
better  adapted  for  making  vermicelli  and  macaroni  than  our  own. 
The  chemical  characteristic  of  gluten  is,  that  it  forms  a  blue  colour 
when  triturated  with  tincture  of  guaiacum ;  the  blue  tint  is  pro« 
duced  slowly  and  imperfectly,  if  it  is  trituraled  with  powdered 
guaiacum.  Gluten  rapidly  decomposes  when  exposed  to  heat  and 
moisture  ;  it  is  also  capable  of  undergoing  the  changes  which  are 
necessary  to  the  process  of  fermentation. 

For  the  characteristics  of  starch,  see  Decoctdm  Amtli. 

Aledicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  It  is  chiefly  as  an  article  of  food 
that  flour  is  important.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  dry  powder  to 
envelope  pills,  to  prevent  their  sticking  together ;  and  bread  crumb 
is  employed  for  giving  form  and  tenacity  to  some  pills.  Wheat 
flour  IS  sometimes  dusted  upon  a  burnt  or  scalded  surface,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  anything  better,  is  very  good.  It  acts  by  sheathing 
the  parts  from  the  influence  of  the  air.  The  objections  to  its  use 
are,  that  it  quickly  decomposes,  smells,  and  breeds  magsots ;  and 
when  it  has  been  on  a  short  time,  it  becomes  moist,  then  dries, 
cracks,  and  produces  great  discomfort  to  the  patient.  The  advan* 
tages  in  its  favour  are,  that  it  is  always  at  hand ;  that  it  is  easily 
and  quickly  applied,  and  the  sufierer  may  soon  be  covered  so  as  to 
allow  of  being  put  to  bed,  and  protected  from  the  cold,  which  is  so 
distressing  to  a  burnt  patient  It  can  be  applied  to  parts  which 
will  not  bear  any  other  dressing,  as  the  face  and  scalp.  It  is  a 
most  soothing  application  when  dusted  upon  an  erysipelatous 
surface.  Bread  and  water  form  a  common  and  useful  emollient 
poultice. 

As  an  article  of  diet  for  infants,  the  mode  of  preparing  flour  ia 
by  no  means  unimportant.  It  should  either  be  spread  dry  and 
thin  upon  a  dish,  and  baked  in  a  moderately  cool  oven  until  it  is  so 
hard  and  caked  together  as  to  require  crushing  with  a  rolling  pin ; 
or  it  should  be  put  into  an  earthenware  pot,  and  this  should  be 
placed  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water  and  kept  at  this  temperature  for 
two  or  three  hours ;  the  hard,  caked  mass  must  then  be  broken 
up  as  before.  From  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  table-spoonful  of  thb  pre- 
pared flour  may  be  boiled  with  a  little  white  sugar  in  the  milk 
intended  for  the  infant's  use ;  and  prepared  in  this  wa^r,  it  not  only 
forms  a  wholesome  article  of  diet,  and  is  digested  without  occa- 
sioning flatulence,  but  it  oflen  restrains  a  relaxed  condition  of 
the  bowels,  especially  if  American  flour  is  used,  which  is  much 
drier  naturally  than  English  flour. 

FRUCTCS  AROMATICI,  Aromatic  (Caeminativb)  Feuits 

(Sesds). 

I  have  thought  this  the  most  convenient  title  and  place  for  a     ^^ 
sli<^ht  description  of  those  medicinal  fruits  (anise,  caraway,  &c.)  ^0 
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which  do  not  deserve  a  lengthened  notice,  but  which  are  often  a 
source  of  difficulty  to  students,  from  their  similarity  to  each  other 
in  general  appearance.  By  placing  them  toother  under  one  head, 
their  distinguishing  characters,  slight  as  tnej  are,  may  be  more 
readily  perceiyed  and  remembered,  than  if  they  were  described 
under  some  of  their  preparations. 

Though  generally  called  seeds^  they  are,  botanically,yrKti;t,  and 
their  structure  is  oiirious.    They  all  belong  to   Ffg.i,         i%.s. 
the  same  natural  order,  UmbemfersB ;  and  the 
same  description  is  applicable  to  each. 

Fig,  2.  represents  the  ordinary  appearance  of 
one  of  these  fruits,  for  example,  fennel.  This 
tnay  be  separated  into  two  symmetrical  halyes,  as  ^i^ 

in  ^.  1.,  each  of  which  is  termed  a  mericarp 
(M'^poQi  meros,  a  pari;  KapTro^^  karpos,  a  fruit). 
These  halves  hang  by  their  summits  from  the 
extremity  of  the  stalk,  which  divides  into  two  parts,  and  b  termed 
the  carpophorus  (xopiroc,  karpos,  a  fruit;  ^epw,  phero,  /  bear). 
Thus,  the  same  fruit  sometimes  appears  round,  whilst-,  at  other 
times,  one  side  b  convex,  and  the  otner  flat,  if  the  halves  happen 
to  have  separated  from  each  other.  Fig.  3.  is  a  transverse  section. 
The  little  projections  are  termed  ridges,  and  in  these  are  minute 
cells,  termed  vitta^  which  contain  we  essential  oil  that  gives  fla- 
vour to  the  fruit ;  these  vittSB  are  situated  not  only  in  the  ridges, 
but  also  in  the  approximated  sides  of  the  mericarps.  Some  um- 
belliferous fruits  have  no  vitts. 

ANETHUM  GRAVEOLENS,  Dill  (Pentandria  Digynia; 
which  are  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  of  all  these  fruit^ 

Description. — Small,  circular  or  oval ;  flat  at  the  summit,  with  a 
round  central  elevation ;  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  It  is  not  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  any  other  fruit. 

ANGELICA  (ARCHANGELICA,  D.  E.),  AncHAwaBi^    The 

Roots,  E.    The  Seed  (Fruit),  D. 

Description. — The  root,  as  it  is  imported  from  Hamburgh,  whence 
it  chiefl]^  comes,  consists  of  a  short  conical  or  cylindrical  mass, 
from  which  proceed  several  long,  slightly  twisted  branches,  about 
as  thick  as  a  goose-quill.  It  has  a  fragrant,  but  peculiar,  odour. 
The  seed  (fruit)  whilst  whole,  is  oval,  but  when  separated,  as  it 
usually  is  in  the  shops,  each  mericarp  is  flat  on  the  side  opposed  to 
its  fellow,  whilst  the  ridges  are  very  prominent  on  the  convex  sur- 
face. They  have  a  pecimar  fragrant  odour,  especially  when  bruised 
between  the  fingers. 

Roots  and  seeds  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken. — The  odour  of  the 
root  distinguishes  it  from  any  other,  besides  its  general  appearance. 
The  fruit  is  larger,  softer,  paler,  and  with  more  prominent  rid^ 
than  any  other  officinal  umbelliferous  fruit ;  and  is  efiectually  dis- 
tingui&Vxod by  its  odour  and  flavour. 
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Medicinal  properties  and  uses, — Botb  tbc  root  and  seeds  contain 
a  volatile  oil,  which  renders  them  aromatic,  for  which  property 
alone  they  are  valued.  The  root  is  sightly  tonic,  but  though  an 
infusion  of  it  is  an  elegant  placebo,  it  is  worth  litUe  more.  They 
are  much  employed  for  flavouring  liqueurs. 

Dose, — Jss  of  the  root,  to  Jviij  or  Jxvi,  of  water ;  fjj  for  a  dose* 

ANISUM,  PncpiNELLA  Anisdm,  Anise. 

Description, — SmaU;  oblong ;  acute  at  the  summit ;  obtuse  at  the 
base :  numerous  slightty  elevated  ridges ;  pale-brown  colour ;  many 
vitts,  and  the  fruit  has  a  slightly  oily  appearance;  strong  and 
characteristic  flavour. 

It  may  be  mistaken  for  the  fruit  of  conium;  the  distinguishing 
characters  are  given  in  the  description  of  that  fruit. 

CARUM  CARUI,  Caeaway. 

Description,  —  Slender;  much  longer  than  it  is  broad;  curved 
longitudinally ;  prominent  white  ridges ;  fruit  itself,  dark  brown ; 
flavour  strong,  agreeable,  and  characteristic.  It  is  so  diflerent 
from  all  the  others,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken. 

CONIUM  MACULATUM,  Hemlock. 

Description. — Nearly  globular ;  somewhat  larger  than  anise,  with 
fewer  ridges,  but  these  more  prominent;  ashy  or  slate  coloured, 
rather  than  brown ;  no  vitt® ;  flavour  slight. 

It  is  oflen  mistaken  for  anise,  from  their  general  resemblance  in 
size  and  figure :  but  the  above  characters  are  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish them. 

CORIANDRUM  SATIVUM,  Cobiandeb. 

Description. — Small;  globular;  pale  yellow;  slighUy  prominent 
ridges ;  mericarps  convex  externally ;  concave,  not  flat,  internally ; 
flavour,  agreeable  and  characteristic  It  is  scarcely  possible  that 
it  can  be  mistaken  for  anything  else. 

CUMINUM  CYMINUM,  Cumin. 

Description. — Slender;  acute  at  both  ends;  ridges,  slight ;  colour, 
dull  brown  ;  taste,  peculiar  and  disagreeable. 
It  is  very  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  fennel. 

DAUCUS  CAROTA,  Cabbot. 

Description, — The  fruit  is  small,  about  |th  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
circular,  flat,  and  its  margin  is  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  ^i^ 
short  hairs,  giving  it  a  very  characteristic  appearance.  It  is  iM^ 
not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other  fruit. 
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-;  FOENICULUM  VULGARE,  Fbrnbl. 

Description, — It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  umbelliferous  fin 
acute  at  each  end;  ridjges,  prominent  and  sharp;  colour,  br 
greenish-yellow,  intermixed  with  brown ;  flavour,  weak. 

It  is  very  likely  to  be  mbtaken  for  cumin,  or  for  sabad 
(See  Alkalies,  Vbbatiua,  p.  202.). 

GALIUM  APARINE,  Common  Goosegbass.     (Not  Off.; 

A  handful  of  this  herb  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water  for  twc 
.  I  minutes,  and  taken  freely,  is  reported  by  Dr.  Winn  to  baye  cfi 

J,  an  obstinate  case  of  lepra  of  many  years*  standing.     (^BraUh.  B 

•:  yol.  xxiv.  p.  333.)-  This  disease  is  so  capricious  that  little  c^Eifidc 

I  can  be  placed  in  a  single  case  of  improvement ;  but  the  remed; 

!  a  simple  and  abundant  one,  and  worth  trial.    After  two  years* 

pcrience  of  its  effects.  Dr.  Winn  reported  still  more  fayourabl; 
thb  remedy  at  the  London  Med.  Soc.  in  cases  of  lepra,  psorii 
eczema,  and  lichen.     (^Ass,  Med.  Jour,  Feb.  1854,  p.  152.3 

GOSSYPIUM,  E.    Cotton,  Gosstpium  Hbbbaceum  (Mou 

[  delphia  Polyandria ;  Malyacese). 

^  Description  and  uses, —  Cotton  wool,  carded  cotton,  or  waddi 

'  -  is  the  principal  form  in  which  cotton  is  used  medicinally.     I 

never  employed  internally,  but  is  a  yaluable  application  to  ex( 
!  sive  burns ;  the  object  being,  in  these  cases,  to  coyer  the  patient 

quickly  as  possible  from  the  air.     The  cotton,  cut  into  long  w 
■  \  strips,  is  loosely  applied  to  the  burnt  surface,  and  confined  tli< 

by  a  bandage;   when   suppuration   commences,   portions  of  t 
I  cotton  must  be  cut  away  as  they  become  loose,  and  their  place  si 

I  plied  by  others;  but  force  should  never  be  employed  to  det 

any  adhering  portions. 

Ointments  are  often  spread  upon  cotton  and  linen  rags, 
j  latter  being  the  best.    The  reason  assigned  for  this  is,  that  lii 

consists  of  hollow  tubes,  and  thereby  absorbs  purulent  and  ot 
'  discharges,  whilst  the  tubes  of  cotton  are  filled  with  a  substa 

which  prevents  further  absorption. 

Cotton  is  less  quickly  acted  upon  by  alkalies  and  acids  t1 
linen,  and  is  hence  preferred  for  making  filters. 

JUGLANS-JUGLANDACE^,  Walnut  (Lbavbs). 

Dr.  Negrier  has  written  very  strongly  on  the  employment 

walnut  leaves  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  scrof 

and  gives  the  following  summary  of  his  experience.     Of  56  pati( 

treated,  31  were  cured  and  had  no  relapse;  18  were  remarks 

I  benefited;  4  derived  no  benefit,  their  sores  being  unaffected  bj 

I  4  of  the  patients  (children)  died  of  hydrocephalus,  pneumonia, 

"  The  long-continued  use  of  the  walnut  preparations  ncyer  j 
^  duced  any  injurious  effects.     Their  first  effect  is  to  increase 

f  energy  of  all  the  functions,  and  to  promote  digestion  and  circi 

tion  \  the  muscles  become  firmer  and  the  skin  more  ruddy. 
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''From  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  effects  are  sometimes  slow 
appearing;  and  perseverance  is  indispensable  sometimes  for  a 
lengtliened  period.  When  the  remedy  nas  failed,  it  has  generally 
been  from  want  of  a  sufficiently  long  trial.  The  remedy  is  applic- 
able to  strumous  glands,  open  sores,  caries  of  the  bones,  and  espe- 
cially to  strumous  ophthalmia.  The  constitution  first  improves, 
and  then  the  local  disease.** 

Preparations  and  doses, — Infusion,  Decoction,  Fomentation, 
Extract,  and  Syrup,  according  to  the  age  and  character  of  the 
patient.  The  dose  is  obyiously  subject  to  wide  differences  in  a 
medicine  which  produces  no  bad  effects,  and  must  be  continued  in 
some  cases  for  months. 

Infusion,—  A  handful  of  leaves  chopped  up  in  three  pints  of 
boiling  water.  Dose.  —  A  cupful  three  or  four  times  a  dny.  De» 
coction. —  Stronger,  chiefly  used  as  an  injection  in  fisculous  sores, 
and  as  a  fomentation.  Extract  dose.  —  Four  ordinary-sized  pills 
in  a  day.  Syrup, —  Seven  grains  of  extract  in  an  ounce  of  simple 
syrup,  two  or  three  tea- spoonfuls  in  a  day  for  children.* 

This  remedy  is  so  plentiful  and  cheap  m  many  parts  of  England 
as  to  deserve  a  fair  trial  in  hospital  or  dispensary  practice. 

KOUSSO,  Bbateba  Anthelmtvtica  (Dicecia  Icosandria ; 

Rosacese). 

Description.^ —  This  drug,  which  has  been  lately  introduced  into 
this  country  as  an  anthelmintic,  has  long  been  in  use  in  Abyssinia, 
for  the  expulsion  of  worms.  It  is  obtained  from  a  tree  twenty  feet 
high,  and  consists  of  the  flowers  simply  dried  and  packed,  the 
dried  mass  having  a  general  greenish-yellow  colour. 

Composition. —  Fatty  oil ;  acrid  resin ;  volatile  oil ;  and  a  crystal" 
line  substance,  termed  kwoseine. 

Medicinal  properties. — It  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  remedies  for 
tape-worms  with  which  we  are  yet  acauainted,  and  its  operation  is 
not,  in  general,  particularly  disagreeable.  It  sometimes  occasions 
a  feeling  of  sictncss,  and,  occasionally,  even  vomiting ;  but,  in 
general,  its  operation  is  safe,  easy,  and  certain,  the  worm  being 
usually  expelled  in  about  twelve  hours.  It  is  often  necessary  to 
eive  a  milu  purgative  in  a  few  hours  after  its  administration,  as  the 
KOUSSO,  even  when  it  kills  the  worms,  does  not,  in  every  case,  act 
upon  the  bowels  so  as  to  expel  them  when  dead.  It  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  causes  considerable  prostration.  It  does  not  always 
expel  the  head  of  the  worm.  It  is  frequently  very  much  adulte- 
rated by  admixture  with  leaves  and  stalks  of  other  plants.  '*  A 
parcel  ol  kousso  fell  under  my  own  observation,  which  in  the  skins 
as  brou  rht  from  Abyssinia  weighed  ninety  pounds ;  but  when  pro- 
perly pirked  and  cleaned,  weighed  only  fifty  pounds.*'  J     When  it 

♦  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  Oct.  1850,  p.  271 ,  quoted  in  Braith. 
Rctrosp.  vol.  xxi.  p.  22. 

t  Paper  by  rtreira  in  Pharm.  Joum.  July,  1850. 
X  Vaughan,  Braith.  Rctrosp.  voLxxv.  p.  140. 
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fails,  it  is  probably  because  sufficient  hua  not  been  taken.  ' 
gfBuer  nbo  took  5>v  two  or  three  timea  iritliout  success,  tlien 
3JS3,  since  which  several  months  have  gone  by,  and  Le  has  not 
troubled  with  any  aymptoms  of  a  relapse."  * 

Doie  and  adminiilration. —  ^  of  the  dried  leases  ore  mixed 
about  half  a  piut  of  tepid  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  aboui 
rainutea ;  it  is  then  to  be  stirred  up,  and  the  whole  U  to  be  s 
lowed  to  the  morning,  fasting.  An  aperient  should  be  give 
about  twelve  hours. 

MARANTA  ARUNDINACEA,  Aeeow  Root  (Monandr 

MoDDg)rnia  ;  Marantaceit). 

DescripHon. —  There  are  several  kinds  of  arrow  root. 
West  Indiaii,  obtained  from  the  Maninla  arundinaceo,  bv  I 
.       .  ing  the  tubers  to  anulp  in  cold  water;  pressing  the  juice  tW 

I  •'   l  coarse  elotha,  and  allowing  the  fine  powder  to  subside.     This  i^ 

"  I  best. 

East  Indian,  obtained  from  the  tubers  of  the  Curcuma  ang 
folia.  It  is  gCDerally  in  larger  grains  than  West  Indian,  and  < 
not  crackle  under  the  finger  j  its  price  is  not  nearly  bo  high. 

FcyrtloTtd,  obtained  from  the  tubers  of  the  Arum  maculatua. 

Brazilian  (TiPiocA.  JS.),  obtained  from  ihe  tubers  of  the  J»n 
manihot,  by  rasping  instead  of  bruising  them,  as  in  the  West  Ind 
When  this  ia  prepared  by  drying  it  upon  hot  plates,  it  b«:o 
sranular,  and  is  termed  tapioca;  which  is  ofiicinal  in  the  Edlnba 
Fbarmacopcei  a. 

Tahiti  or  South  Sea,  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  TaccB  pii 
tifida  by  rasping  it,  as  in  the  last  case. 

English  is  nothing  but  starch,  obtained  from  potatoes  in  a  lini 
way. 

Composition. —  These  all  agree  in  being  merely  modtficalion 
the  same  vegetable  proximate  principle  "amyhim,"  or  atarck. 

Propertiei.  —  West  Indinn  arrow  root  is  diatincuisbed  from 
the  rest  by  the  hardness  of  its  particles,  which  crackle  when  pre 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  They  are  all  nutritious  and  ei 
lient,  and  form  unirrituling  articles  of  diet,  for  which  purpose  1 
are  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopifia. 

MARRUBIUM  VULGARE,  Cohmoh  Whitb  HouHOcir: 
(Didynamia  Gjmnospermia ;  Labials). 

Dtteriptian  and  u»e». — White  horehnund  ia  a  whitish,  woo 
t»oking  plant,  about  a  foot  or  eighteeii  inches  high.  It  is  aligl 
tonic  and  expeetorani,  and  is  chieay  used  as  a  domestic  remed' 
chronic  coughs  and  catarrh,  in  which  it  is  b;  no  meana  wit£ 
value.     It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  domestic  ttnmenagogiu. 

Dotei,  ffe. — It  is  made  into  tea  (^j  to  <!>)  of  tx^ing  water), 
ia  taken  oa  libitum.     A  syrup,  also,  is  kept  m  the  shops.' 
*   VuugliaD,  Braith.  Ilctroep.  voL  xxv.  p.  140, 
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MELISSA  OFFICINALIS,  Balm  (Didjnamia  Gymno- 

spermia ;  Labiates). 

Properties  and  uses.  —  Slightly  diaphoretic.  Stimulant  in  hypo- 
chondriasis. It  is  seldom  used  medicinally,  but  as  balm  tea  (a  hand- 
ful of  the  herb  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water)  it  is  a  popular  remedy 
in  fevers,  and  in  lowness  of  spirits  depending  upon  amenorrboea  or 
chlorosis. 

MENYANTHES  TRIFOLIATA,  Buckbean  (Pentandria 

Monogynia;  Gentianaces). 

Description, — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  indigenous 
flowers,  and  grows  abundantly  in  most  marshy  grounds.  It  is  a 
hitter  tonic  and  diuretic^  and,  though  seldom  used  by  the  profession, 
is  a  valuable  remedy  in  atonic  dropsies.  The  best  form  for  admi- 
nistration is  that  of  infusion  (Jss  of  the  dried,  or  Jj  of  the  fresh 
plant  to  a  pint  of  water). 

Dose. —  f5j  to  fjij. 

MUCUNA  PRURIENS,  Cowhage  (Diadelphia  Decandria ; 
Leguminos«,  subord.  Papilionacese). 

Description. — The  pods,  which  are  the  ofHcinal  part,  are  about 
four  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad ;  they  are  covered  ex- 
ternally by  short  stiff  brown  hairs,  and  the  pod  itself  has  a  brown 
colour. 

Medicinal  properties,  —  Anthelmintic,  It  acts  as  a  mechanical 
irritant  to  the  worms.  The  hairs  are  supposed  to  pierce  the  skin 
of  the  worms,  and  to  cause  so  much  irritation,  that  they  writhe 
about  until  they  lose  their  hold  upon  the  alimentary  mucous  mem-> 
brane,  and  become  disengaged  from  the  mucus,  when  they  are 
easily  expelled  by  the  purgative  which  is  to  be  ^iven  shortly  aflcr 
the  administration  of  the  cowhage.  When  the  hairs  come  in  contact 
with  the  human  skin,  they  cause  the  most  intolerable  itching. 

Uses.  —  As  an  anthelmintic,  to  expel  lumbrici  and  ascarides; 
it  has  little  efiect  upon  ten  is.  The  worms  are  generally  expelled 
alive. 

Dose  and  administration.  —  The  usual  mode  of  administration  is 
to  plunge  the  pod  into  treacle,  and  scrape  off  the  hairs  and  ad- 
hering treacle  with  a  spo<m  or  blunt  knife ;  of  this  mixture  one 
or  two  tea-spoonfub  should  be  given,  and  should  be  followed  iu 
a  few  hours  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  or  some  other  purgative. 

If  the  hairs  accidentally  come  in  contact  with  the  skin,  the 
itching  is  roost  efiectually  relieved  by  smearing  the  part  with  oil. 

(EN ANTHE  CROCATA  (Pentandria  Digynia ;  Umbellifera). 

This  plant  is  not  used  in  medicine,  but  is  introduced  in  this  work 
because  of  its  intensely  poisonous  properties.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
umbelliferous  plants  which  possess  hurtful  powers. 

3u 
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Composition. —  It  is  chemically  the  same  as  starch. 

Properties  and  uses,  —  It  b  simplj  a  demulcent  and  nutritious 
article  of  diet,  and  being  unstimulating,  it  is  used  in  inflammatory 
and  febrile  affections. 

SALIX  (Capbea,  D,  E,  ;  Alba,  D,  ;  Fbagilis,  D.),  Willow 
Babk  (Dioecia  Diandria ;  Salicacese). 

Remarks,  —  All  the  willow  barks  agree  in  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties, which  are  tonic  and  antiperiocRc  and  closely  resemble  those 
of  cinchona,  for  which  they  form  a  valuable  substitute.  They  are 
less  liable  to  disorder  the  stomach,  and  are  more  available  as 
general  tonics  than  cinchona.  They  owe  their  powers  to  a  vege- 
table alicaloid  termed  salicin,  which  is  obtained  by  a  process 
described  at  p.  192.  It  is  not  officinal,  but  has  been  used  witn  great 
advantage  in  Guy*s  Hospital  and  other  places,  in  the  treatment  of 
ague  and  other  periodic  diseases.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.  ij  to 
gr.  X,  either  in  powder,  or  dissolved  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  bark  itself  may  be  used  in  infusion  or  decoction,  in  the 
same  cases  as  cinchona.  It  contains  tannin,  and  it  is  therefore 
better  to  avoid  prescribing  it  in  combination  with  salts  of  iron. 

Dose, — About  three  times  that  of  cinchona. 

SEMPERVIVUM  TECTORUM,  Houselebk  (Nat.  Ord. 

Crassulaceae). 

This  plant,  which  grows  abundantly  iipon  walls  and  roofs,  is  so  well 
known  as  not  to  require  description.  It  is  introduced  in  this  work 
on  account  of  its  value  in  the  treatment  of  eczema  and  porrigo  in 
infants.  When  the  entire  leaves  are  bruised  and  mixed  with  cream 
and  sulphur,  they  form  a  most  soothing  and  valuable  application. 

Take  of  houseleek  leaves,  four  or  nvc ;  pound  them,  and  mix 
them  with  a  teaspoonful  of  flowers  of  sulpnur,  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  two  drachms  of  lard.  It  soon  spoils,  and 
snould  therefore  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

SPIGELIA  MARILANDICA,  Cabolina  Pink  (Pentandria 

Monogynia ;  Spigeliaceae). 

Description.  — The  root,  which  is  the  officinal  part,  consists  of 
numerous  slender,  branching,  dark-brown  fibres,  issuing  from  a 
short,  dark-brown  rhizome.  It  is  frecjuently  mouldy.  The  plant 
is  a  slender  herb,  having  superb,  carmine-coloured  flowers. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — Anthelmintic.  Though  very 
little  used  in  this  country,  it  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  United 
States.  In  very  large  doses  it  is  said  to  produce  convulsions, 
which  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  combining  it  with  a  purgative. 
In  large  doses  it  purges  and  causes  vomiting.  It  should  always 
be  combined  with  a  purgative,  as  senna.  It  is  probable  that  its 
efficacy  depends  in  some  degree  upon  its  freshness ;  for  in  this 
country  it  docs  not  at  all  sustain  the  high  reputation  which  it  pos- 
semises  in  America. 
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Composition, —  It  is  chemically  the  same  as  starch. 

Properties  and  uses,  —  It  b  simply  a  demulcent  and  nutritious 
article  of  diet,  and  being  unstimulating,  it  is  used  in  inflammatory 
and  febrile  affections. 

SALIX  (Capbea,  D,  E.  ;  Alba,  D.  ;  Fragilis,  i).),  Willow 
Bark  (Dioecia  Diandria ;  Salicaceae). 

Remarks,  —  All  the  willow  barks  agree  in  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties, which  are  tonic  and  antiperiodic  and  closely  resemble  those 
of  cinchona,  for  which  they  form  a  valuable  substitute.  They  are 
less  liable  to  disorder  the  stomach,  and  are  more  available  as 
general  tonics  than  cinchona.  They  owe  their  powers  to  a  vege- 
table alkaloid  termed  salicin,  which  is  obtained  by  a  process 
described  at  p.  192.  It  is  not  officinal,  but  has  been  used  witn  great 
advantage  in  Guy*s  Hospital  and  other  places,  in  the  treatment  of 
ague  and  other  periodic  diseases.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.  ij  to 
gr.  X,  either  in  powder,  or  dissolved  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  bark  itself  may  be  used  in  infusion  or  decoction,  in  the 
same  cases  as  cinchona.  It  contains  tannin,  and  it  is  therefore 
better  to  avoid  prescribing  it  in  combination  with  salts  of  iron. 

Dose. — About  three  times  that  of  cinchona. 

SEMPERVIVUM  TECTORUM,  Housblebk  (Nat.  Ord. 

Crassulaceae). 

This  plant,  which  grows  abundantly  upon  walls  and  roofs,  is  so  well 
known  as  not  to  require  description.  It  is  introduced  in  this  work 
on  account  of  its  value  in  the  treatment  of  eczema  and  porrigo  in 
infants.  When  the  entire  leaves  are  bruised  and  mixed  with  cream 
and  sulphur,  they  form  a  most  soothing  and  valuable  application. 

Take  of  houseleek  leaves,  four  or  five ;  pound  them,  and  mix 
them  with  a  teaspoonful  of  flowers  of  sulpnur,  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  two  drachms  of  lard.  It  soon  spoils,  and 
snould  therefore  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

SPIGELIA  MARILANDICA,  Carolina  Pink  (Pentandria 

Monogynia ;  Spigeliacese). 

Description. — The  root,  which  is  the  officinal  part,  consists  of 
numerous  slender,  branching,  dark-brown  fibres,  issuing  from  a 
short,  dark-brown  rhizome.  It  is  frecjuentlv  mouldy.  The  plant 
is  a  slender  herb,  having  superb,  carmme-coloured  flowers. 

Medicinal  properties  and  uses.  —  Anthelmintic.  Though  very 
little  used  in  this  country,  it  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  United 
States.  In  very  large  doses  it  is  said  to  produce  convulsions, 
which  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  combining  it  with  a  purgative. 
In  large  doses  it  purges  and  causes  vomiting.  It  should  always 
be  combined  with  a  purgative,  as  senna.  It  is  probable  that  its 
efficacy  depends  in  some  degree  upon  its  freshness ;  for  in  this 
country  it  does  not  at  all  sustain  the  high  reputation  which  it  pos- 
sesses in  America. 
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Dose, — 5j  to  5ij  for  an  adult ;  gr.  z  to  5^8  for  a  child,  oi 
powdered  root,  made  into  infusion  with  senna,  and  taken  i 
and  morning,  every  other  day,  for  a  few  days. 

STAPHISAGRIA,  Delphikitm  Staphisaqria  (Polyand 

Trigynia;  Ranunculaceae). 

Description, — The  seeds,  which  alone  are  officinal,  are  < 
brown,  almost  black,  about  three  lines  long  and  triangular,  w 
■  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  medicinsd  seeds  for  which 

.  {  might  be  mistaken.     They  are  poisonous  when  swallowed,  a 

ll  perty  which  they  owe  to  an  alkaloid,  delphinia.  ^  They  are  n 

•  ^  usea  internally ;  but,  when  powdered  and  made  into  an  ointn 

;  or  boiled  (Jjss  in  Oj),  they  are  sometimes  applied   to  kill 

whence  they  are  called  by  the  Germans,  louse- seeds. 

TIILASPI  BURSA  PASTORIS,  Shephbrd's  Pubse 

(Cruciferse;  Tetradynamia  Siliculosa). 

This  very  common  herb  is  not  officinal,  but  it  is  in  common 

mcstic  use  m  Germany  as  a  remedy  for  menorrhagia,  and  it  has  1 

'  reported  as  having  proved  successful,  afler  the  failure  of  i 

potent  astringents.     A  handful  is  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water  d 

to  half,  and  a  tea-cupful  is  taken  twice  a  daj.     It  is  not  an  unli 

'  remedy  in  ansemial  menorrhagia ;  the  medicinal  properties  of 

\  natural  order  to  which  it  belongs  being  tonic,  nutrient,  and  sti 

lant  to  the  digestive  organs. 

TUSSILAGO  FARFARA,  Coltsfoot   (Syngenesia  Polygi 
.  SupcrQua). 

i  Description,  —  Coltsfoot  bears  a  yellow  flower,  similar  in  gen 

characters  to  the  daisy   tribe,  which  appears   before    the  le 

•  are  much  developed.     The   leaves  are  very  large,  roundish, 

dark  green.    They  frequently  grow  amongst  stone-heaps,  by 
.  1  road-side. 

(  Medicinal  properties  and  uses,  —  Both  the  leaves  and  flowers  < 

tain  a  mucilaginous  and  a  bitter  ingredient,  upon  which  their 
perties  depend.     Coltsfoot  is  tonic  and  demmcenty  and  tbougl 
effects   ore  not  very  striking,  and  it  is  seldom  used  by  mec 
men,   it   is  a  favourite  domestic   remedy   for   chronic   catar 
coughs. 

Dose.  — Of  a  decoction  (made  by  boiling  a  handful  of  the  p 
in  two  pints  of  water),  ad  libitum, 

ZINCI  CIILORIDUM  (Antidote  for  poisonwg  by). 

Since  the  proper  sheet  was  sent  to  press,  an  article  on  this  sul: 
ii  has  appeared  by  Dr.  Stratton,  who  refers  to  several  cases  of  poi: 

j  ing  by  chloride  of  zinc,  and  strongly  urges  the  importance  of  u 

,  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  or  common  soap  as  an  antidote,  ins 

1  of  e^rgs  which  have  been  employed  and  highly  praised.     He  ass 

(  Talid  reasons  for  the  preference,  and  the  cases  whi<:h  have  hith 

occuTTud  ^uvpwV  hUi  choice.      (^Ed,  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour^  J 

1854,p.  4W.) 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  REMEDIES. 


In  the  following  classification  the  remedies  are  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally, under  the  titles  descriptive  of  their  most  promment  quality, 
or  those  by  which  they  are  generally  known.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  at  scientific  accuracy  of  arrangement,  but  convenience 
of  reference  has  alone  been  consulted. 

In  selecting  the  characteristics  attached  to  each  substance,  brevity 
has  been  carefully  studied,  which  has  occasioned  the  omission  of 
some  points  that  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  be  characteristic. 
The  chief  object  has  been  to  select  that  character  which  presents 
itself  most  prominently  to  the  physician  or  the  patient,  or  which 
re(^uires  most  careful^  to  be  noticed :  for  example,  as  charac- 
teristic of  bichloride  of  mercury  as  an  alterative,  the  very  import- 
ant properties  of  its  poisonous  nature  and  the  smallness  of  its 
dose,  have  been  selected  to  guide  the  practitioner ;  whilst  in  dul- 
camara, the  unimportant  one  of  its  possessing  a  sickly  taste  has  been 
adopted,  because  it  is  the  only  property  which  strikes  the  patient, 
no  sensible  effect  being  produced  oy  its  administration.  For  the 
complete  description  of  properties,  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
accounts  contained  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


1.  Alteratives. 

2.  Antacids. 

3.  Anthelmintics. 

4.  Antiperiodics. 

5.  Antiscorbutics. 
G.  Antispasmodics. 

7.  Astringents. 

8.  Carminatives. 

9.  Caustics  and  counterirritants. 

10.  Demulcents. 

11.  Diaphoretics. 

12.  Diuretics. 


13.  Emetics. 

14.  Emmenagogues. 

15.  Expectorants. 

16.  Febrifuges. 

17.  Narcotics,  embracing  ano< 

dynes  and  sedatives. 

18.  Parasiticides. 

19.  Purgatives. 

20.  Refrigerants. 

21.  Sialogogues. 

22.  Stimulants. 

23.  Tonics. 
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2.  Antacids. 

Kcmedies  which  neutralise  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach  or  the 
urine.  They  arc  always  objectionable  in  phosphatic  deposits  in  the 
urine ;  and,  in  many  cases,  their  continued  employment  ag^iT&^&tes 
the  mischief  they  are  intended  to  cure,  which  is  more  efifectually 
remedied  by  tonics  and  acids.  These,  by  improving  the  health,  jpre- 
vent  the  undue  formation  of  acid,  instead  of  simply  neutralising 
it  when  already  formed. 


Name. 

CharacterUties. 

Applications. 

Ammon.  scsqoicarb. 

Stimulating      ... 

Atonic  dyspepsia. 

Galois  liquor  -        -        - 

Unirritating      .       .       - 

Obstinate  vomiting. 

Creta    -        -        -        - 

Astringent         •       .       . 

Diarrhoea,  from  acidity. 

Mngncsia       -         -        - 

Laxative   .... 

Constipation,  with  acidity. 

Magncs.  carb. 

Ditto         .... 

n 

Magncs.  bicarb,  (fluid)    - 

Agreeable  laxatire    . 

t» 

PotassiD  acctas 

Neutral,  but  becoming  al- 
Icaline    in   the    system 
before  reacliiog  the  kld- 
neys ;  diuretic. 

Never  used  as  an  antacid. 

„      carbonas   - 

Sometimes  irritating 

Dyspepsia. 

„      bicarb. 

Less  nauseous  and   irri- 
Uting. 

(1 

„      liquor 

More  powerful  ... 

It 

tf         ,t      cffcrves.  - 

Agreeable  .       ^       .       . 

t» 

„      tartras 

See  Potass*  Acetas.   Ant- 
acid  in  the  urine,  not  in 
the  stomach. 

Only  used  as  an  aperient. 

„      bitartras    - 

Laxative;  diuretic    - 

Not  used  as  an  antacid. 

Sodas  carbonas 

Nauseous;  irritating 

Dyspepsia. 

„     bicarbonas     - 

Destroys  the  taste  of  Ep- 
som salts. 

(• 

„    liq.  cffcrves.  - 

Agreeable  -       -       .       . 

t( 

3.  Anthelmintics. 

Kemcdies  which  expel  intestinal  worms  ;  from  &s^f,  against,  ix^pBosy  a 
worm :  sometimes  called  vermifuges,  from  vermis,  a  worm,  and  /vgo^ 
to  put  to  flight. 

Tonics,  rhubarb,  and  alkalies,  &c.,  prove  frequently  the  best  anthel- 
mintics, by  removing  the  morbid  state  of  body,  and  the  unhealthy 
secretions,  which  favour  their  production.  Attention  to  the  diet  in 
children  is  essential,  to  prevent  over-feeding. 


Absintliiam   - 
Calomel ' 
Caml>ogo 
Filix  mas 

Filicis  maris  oleum 
Ferri  ramentura 
Granati  radix 

Jalap    - 


Of  doubtful  value     . 
Acts  only  as  a  purgative 


(t 


Must  be  followed  by  a  pur- 
gative. 

Nauseous,  efBdent    - 

Cause  offensive  eructations 

Sometimes  emetic;  lets  of- 
fensive than  turpentine. 

Acta  only  as  a  purgative  - 

3H  4 


See  Append. — Absinth. 
Small  thread  worms. 

t* 
Tsniise  and  lumbrici. 

Tsmlse. 
Tsniise. 
Tsenlse. 

Aicaridet. 
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AwthelmiMties — coftfuiiMcf. 

I 

Name. 

ChvMteiitilci. 

AppIIcaiioQt. 

KoQSflO            ... 
Mucuna         ... 
OL  ChcnoiKxlii  vol  Santo- 

iiicsc 
liuta     .... 

Santoniiic      ... 
Spigolia  mariland.  - 

Staonam        ... 

Very  efficient    ... 

Not  unpleaunt  to  diUdreo 

Small  dote ;  not  dintrce- 
able. 

Efficient ;  daoferout  in  an 
over  dose. 

Efficient ;  imall  doae 

Sometimes  emetic  ;  shoQld 
alwayi  be  com^med  with 
a  purgative. 

or  doubtful  TaliM     - 

TaniB. 

Lumbrlct. 

All  kimls  of  woraia. 

Atcaridcs  ant  lambrici. 

Round  ironat. 
All  kinds  of  worms. 

Almost  obsolate. 

A    ptipuUr    vmut&f    fia 
worms. 

Taenia. 

TorcbinthiiUB  oleum 

Certain ;  nauteouf    > 

4.  Antipbriodics. 

Rcmeflics  which  rcmoyc  diseases  that  occur  at  stated  periods,  of  whu 

ague  and  neuralgias  are  the  chief. 

Acid,  arscnioisum   - 
Aconis 


Acupuncture 

Bcbceriue       .        .         . 

Bougio  .        -        . 

Cinchona       .        .        . 

Femim,  and  its  prepara- 
tions. 
Lilac  (common)  syringa  - 
Narcotinc      -        -         . 

Olive  leaves  and  Nat.  Ord. 

Oleoccae. 
Riyllcrino      -        .        - 
Pi}>erin  •        .        - 

PotoMso!  acetas 
Quinidinc      -        -        - 
Quinine  (amorphous) 

Quinfe  sulphas 

„  disnlphas  - 
Quime  et  fcrri  citras 
Salix     -        .        -        - 

Solicino  .        .        . 

Zinc,  oxide 
n     sulphate 


Cheap :  poitonout :  often 
of  great  value. 

Chonp.  aromatic ;  not  to 
powerful  Ml  quinine.  Of- 
ten useful. 

Painless,  inexplicable,  p.4-tP 

Cheap;  aflV>ctsthe  headless 
than  quinine. 

Acts  mechauicallj     > 


More  aromatic  than  qui- 
nine. All  the  ▼arieties 
are  of  nearly  equal  value. 

The  cartmnate  is  the  most 
efficacious  form. 

See  p.  172.  .       -       - 

Equal  to  quinine  (?) 


See  p.  171 


t» 


Comparative  cheapness    - 

See  p.  659.         -       -       - 

Similar  to  quinine  (?) 

Chenp,  as  powerful  as  the 
next  (?) 

See  Quin.  Disulph.,  p.  182. 


Peciiliirly  useful 

Cheap  ;  about  |  as  power- 
ful as  cinchona. 

Ditto,  compared  with  qui- 
nine. 

No  sensible  efflfcta     - 

Emetic  in  over-dote. 


Ague,  periodical  headache 
Ac. 

Ague. 


Neuralgia  and  rheumatism 
Ague  and  neuralgiasi 

Onlv  in  ague  dependent 
u|ton  stricture  of  the 
urethra. 

Ague  and  neuralgias. 


Tic  douloureux  ;  not  bj  it* 
self  iu  ague. 


Ague. 

Ague       (Dr. 
nessj). 

Ague. 


O'Sbaugfa' 


II 


Imperfect  or  "dumb  "  agu 
Ague  and  neuralgias. 
.\gue  and  neuralgias. 


ft 


Neuralgias. 
Ague. 


■• 


Chieflj  in  tic  douloureox 
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5.  AlfTISCOBBUTICS. 

Remedies  which  prevent  or  cure  scuryy. 


Name. 


Vegetable  acids  and  juices 

generally. 

Acid,  citric    -        -  - 

Lemon  juice  -        -  - 

Lime  juice     -        -  - 
Oxalis  acetosella    - 

Potatoes        -        -  - 

Rumex          -        -  - 

Saltpetre  and  vinegar  - 


Characteristics. 


Not  equal  to  lemon  Juice 

The  most  efficacious 

Nearlj»  if  not  quite  equal 

Pleasant  as  a  salad    - 

Useful,  either  cooked  or 
raw. 

Maj  be  eaten  as  salad 

Generallj  at  hand  oo  ship- 


Applications. 


Scurvy. 


board. 


»« 


Seep.  &65. 


6.  Antispasmodics. 

Remedies  which  remove  not  only  spasms,  such  as  cramp,  or  colic,  but 
also  any  involuntary  motions,  such  as  in  chorea. 


iBther  sulphuric     - 
Allium  sativum 

Alum    -        -        -        - 
Ammonia  (spirit)  - 
Argenti  ultras 

„       oxydum     - 

Assafoetida    -        -        - 

Brandy  and  spirits 
Cann£j)is  Indica     - 

Cajuput  oil  - 

Custorcum  -  -  - 

Chloroform  -  -  - 

Coccus  -  -  -  - 

Coffee  -  -  -  - 

Cotyledon      -        -        - 
Crocus  (saffron)     - 
Cupri  ammon.-6ulph. 
Ferri  muriatis  tinct. 

ff    valerianas 
Friction,    with    hot    or 

soothing  applications. 
Galbanum     - 


Venr    powerful ;    general 
stimulant. 

Unpleasant  smell 


Purgative  in  Urge  doses  - 

Transient  effects 

Powerful  in  small  doses; 
liable  to  discolour  the 
skin. 

Not  liable  to  this  objec- 
tion (?). 

Oflbnsive ;  laxative  - 

Agreeable  •      -       •       • 

Small  dose:  causes  intox. 
ication.    See  p.  311. 

Diaphoretic       ... 

Of  doubtful  Talue 

Causes  unconsdousuets    - 

Of  doubtful  value      . 

Agreeable  flavour     - 

Not  sufflcientlj  proved 
Of  doubtful  value     - 
Emetic  in  over-doee  - 
Tonic        .... 

Offmsive ;  powerfkd  • 
Always  at  hand - 

l^eaktr  than  asMliDBUda    - 


Colic  and  spasmodic  pjdns 
generally. 

Spasms  of  hooping-cough ; 
not  as  a  general  anU- 
spasmodic. 

Only  in  painter's  colic. 

Hysteria  and  colic. 

Only  in  chorea  and  epi- 
lepsy. 

Same  cases. 

Hysterical  spumodic  aflte- 
tlons. 

Colic. 

Tetanus. 

Colic.    Seldom  used. 

Gout  in  the  stomach. 

See  Chloroform,  p  144. 

Spasms  of  hooping  cough. 

Spasmodic  asthma.  Hoop- 
ing cough,  p.  826. 

Epilepsy. 

Hysteria. 

Only  in  chorea. 

Only  in  spasmodic   strie- 

ture. 
Hysteria. 

Colic. 


Hysterical  sptMBOdk  affec. 

UOQS. 
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Astringents  —  continued. 


Namo. 


Catechn 

Chirctta 
Chloropercha 
Cinnamon  (bark) 
Cobwebs 
Cold     - 

Collodion 
Crcasote 

Crcta    - 

Capri  sulphas 

Cosparia 
Ergota 

Fcrrl  mur.  tinct 

Galls     - 


Characterl«tict. 


Gallic  acid    - 

Granatom 

IIat*down 
llffimatoxylon 

Kino     - 
Krameria 
Matico 
Myrrh 

Myristica 
Nux  vomica  - 
Opium  - 
Pareira  - 
Flumbi  acctas 

Position 

Pressure 

Ptcrocarpus  - 
QuercuB 

Rhubarb 


Simply  Mtrlngent ;  Irri- 
taot.  If  too  long  contl- 
nued. 

Ditagreeablj  bitter  • 

Ease  of  application    - 

Aromatic  stimulant  - 

Generallj  at  hand     • 

The    lucceu   depends  on 
the  mode  of  application. 
See  p.  284.         ... 
Inhaled,  p.  799.- 

Absorbent  powder    - 

Irritating ;  painful     • 

Tonic        .... 

Sometimes  emetic  and 
griping. 

VeryTXJwerftil ;  tonic 
Powerful  •       .       •       . 


Applications. 


Simply  astringent     • 

Always  at  hand  .       •       . 

Not  unpleasant ;  unlrri- 
tating.  even  If  long  con> 
tinued. 

Simple  astringent 

»» 
Said  to  be  iv»y  powerful  - 
Expectorant      .       .       . 

Aromatic ;  stimoUtlng  - 

Small  dose ;  poisonous  . 

Narcotic    .       .       -  . 

Diuretic  (?)      .       .  . 

Reduces  the  dreulatioii ; 
rery  Taluable. 

Sometimes  sufficient  by  it. 
self. 

Value  depends  upon  mode 
of  application. 

Simple  astringent     • 
»( 

Acts,  at  first,  ns  an  aperient 


Chronic  diarrhoea. 

Ditto. 

Superficial  wounds. 

Boiled  in  milk.  In  ditta 

Hsemorrh.  ftrom  wounds. 

Ext.  and  Int.  hcmorrh*, 
especially  uterine. 

Must  diTerkifled.  p.  SS4. 

Spasmodic  respiration  in 
phlhysis. 

Diarrhosa  and  suppurating 
surfaces. 

Suppurating  surfaces ;  ckro- 
nic  diarrhoea. 

Only  in  chronic  dysentery. 

Uterine  hsemorrhages. 

Principally  ext.  hsnnorrb. 
and  menorrhagia. 

Chiefly  mucous  discharges 
and  piles;  used  topi, 
cally. 

Chiefly  in  remote  hsemor- 
rhages,  pp.  S3.  1 18. 

Pur.   and  mucous   dlsch. 

aud  hsemorrh. 
Small  wounds. 

Chronic  dlarrhcM  and  dy. 
scntery. 


Ext.  and  Int.  hsemorrh. 

Excessive  bronclilal  secre- 
tion. 

Chronic  diarrhoea. 

Atonic  diarrhoea.  J^p.331 

Diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 

Purulent  or  mucous  urine. 

Ext.  and  int.  hsemorrh. ; 
diarrhoea ;  suppur.  sores. 

Most  cases  of  discharge  of 
blood. 

Wounded  Tcins;  uterine 
hsemorrh. ;  old  ulcers, 
kc. 

Chronic  diarrhoea. 

Topically,  in  excessive  dis. 
charges. 

Diarrlioea. 


LOHDOH   rBA.BUACOP(EIA. 

Attringentt  —  audined. 


Kotc  leaves    - 
Simaniba 
Hulpharic  M-id 
TahiiIc  aciil    • 
Tuiiiui  • 
Torment  ilia  - 


ToiiicntiDO  (oil) 

Utb  arai 
ZiociMCtu  - 

Zinci  oxyduiu 
Ziiici  sulph.   - 


Peeullulr  uiaftil 


x  dUumibli 


Onlrlnefanilt  Ijimi 


Inlcfiiillr    la    liiMMi 

ChMr  taplal !  bal  tob 
ullj,  in  fnAiH  ivM 

Swc^Bg  of  pbthTik,  r^ 


8.  ClBllI!I.lTIVSS. 

Rcmeilius  wliioli  ivliove  griping.     (See   the    Table   of    VulatiU   O, 
p.  63i.) 


9.    CAUSTICa   AND    CODNTBB-IKRITAKTS. 

Remedies  nhieh  clieniicully  ilc^troj  or  burn  the  animal  tiisiics,  and  so: 
aa  excite  beat,  rednL-ds,  or  iiiiluniiuatioo,  wbuo  locallj  applieil. 

Itc\tnt      -       -       -      &t»nnll)-,««  pilch  plutti 


Acid.  BCCt.  tin 
Acid,  QilriiHll 
Add.  tiil])hiiri 

Actual  eauter 


H»r   *i>p1lniioc 
Vny  pooerrul  - 


Applied  drr.  In  powdir 


An.  U,uor. 
MiLlEnul  nlnn. 
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Caustics — continued. 


Name. 

Cbaracterittica. 

Applications. 

Arscnioiis  acid 

Poisonouf  .... 

Lupus  and  cancer. 

Cantharis       -         -        - 

Causes  itraugury 

See  Empl.  Canth.,  p.  389. 

Capsicum       -        -        - 

Only  rubefacient 

Never  used  at  a  rubefiKlent. 

Chloroform    -        -        - 

Sonetimrs  causei  a  iuper> 

Never  used  for  this  pur. 

flcial  slough. 

po<e. 

Crcasoto        -        -        - 

Weak  caustic    ... 

Only  used  as  a  caustic  for 
decayed  teeth. 

Croton  oil      -        -        - 

Causes    smaller    pustules 
than  tartar-emetic. 

Chronic    coughs   and   in. 

flommatory  affections. 

Cnpri  sulphas 

Never  causes  a  slough 

Flabby  ulcers,  &c. 

Firing  -        -        -        - 

Singular  efficacy 

See  p.  448. 

Galvanic  cautery    - 

Efficadou*,    troublesome, 
expensive. 

Fistulous  openings,  p.  449. 

Iodine  -        -        -        - 

Powerful  counter-irritant ; 

Infantile  hip  disease,  and 

ensily  ai>plied;  very  pain 
ful  Tor  a  few  m mutes. 

chronic  ophthalmia. 

Ilydrarg.  nitrico-oxydum 

Causes  acute  pain   for   a 
short  time. 

Languid  ulcers,  rupla,  and 
chronic  ophthalmia. 

Ilydrarg.  oxyd.  rubr. 

t» 

It 

Moxa    -        -        -        - 

Slow,  and  very  painfull 

For  setting  issues. 

Mustard         -        -        - 

Rapid  eflVct ;  it  sometimes 

Loral   pains  not  severely 

causes  sloughing. 

inflammatory. 

Potassa  fusa  -        -        - 

V«ry  painful      ... 

See  Potassae  Hydras. 

Pota/isa  cum  calce  - 

Slower,  but  less  painful     • 

t* 

Reoina  -        -        -        - 

Never  causes  sloughs 

Applied  as  an  ointmmt,  to 
keep  up  supiiurutiiin. 

Sabina  -        -        -        - 

n 

ft 

Terebinth,  oleum    - 

V>ry  buminfr  pain  in  about 
twenty  minutrs 

See  Tereb.  Oleum,  p.  G16. 

Zinci  chloridum 

Sure,  but  slow,  and  very 
painrul. 

Cancerous  afTectitms  only. 

10.  Demulcekts. 

Simple  remedies  which   allay  irritation   by  their  local   (?)   soothing 

properties. 

Mere  demulcent;  agreeable 


Acnc'a  - 

Altluca 

Amygdala 

Amylum 

Avena  (gruel) 

Bran  tea 

Cetaceum 

Cetraria 

Cydonia 
Figs      - 


•I 
•* 


ft 


Laxative    .        .       .       . 

Very  agreeable  diaphoretic 

Sickly   in   over-dnse,  and 
not  often  used  internally 

Tonic        -       -       .       - 

Srothing    .... 
Orii'ing;  laxative     . 


Tickling  coughs. 

ft 

Tickling  coughs,  and  dysen- 
tery. 

Not  usrd  In  rough* ;  rliirfljr 
as  an  enema  In  dynentrry. 

Is  Applied,  as  gruel,  lo  lr* 
riubie  skin. 

Painful,  irritable  cough  of 
influenxa. 

Inflammafinn  of   sttmiafli 
or  bowels,  Ac. 

Phthyslcal      couKh,      and 
chronic  bronrhiiU. 

Only  used  ix  ernnlljr. 

Catarrh. 
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12.  Diuretics. 

Remedies  which  cause  an  increased  secretion  of  urine.    As  a  class 
they  are  injurious,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  (see  List),  in  sup- 

Eression  of  urine  dependent  upon  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  It  is 
ighly  important  that  diuretics,  and  especially  saline  ones,  should  be 
accompanied  by  lar^e  quantities  of  liquid.  The  amount  of  fluid  in 
which  a  saline  is  dissolved,  will  fre(|uently  determine  whether  it 
acts  as  a  diuretic  or  an  aperient.  As  a  general  rule,  the  quantity  of 
a  salt  should  iiot  exceed  a  scruple  to  (he  fluid  ounce  of  solvent,  when  it 
is  intended  to  act  as  a  diuretic.  For  some  important  hints  on  this 
subject  see  Bird's  Urinary  Diseases,  ed.  4.  ch.  xiv. 


Barley-water 
Bleeding 
Broom 

Buchu  (?)      - 
Contharides   - 

Copniba(?)  - 
Cujiping  the  loins 

Digitalis 
Elaterium  (?) 
Gin       - 
Hot  bath 

Juniper 
Menvanthcs  - 
Purclra(?)    - 
Potasso!  acctas 


n 


bitart. 
nitras 


Sambuciis,  juice  of  fresh 

root. 

SciUtt    -        -  -        - 

Scoparium     -  -        - 

Spirits  generally  - 

Spt.  rcth.  nitr. 
Turpentines  (all)   - 
Uva  ursi  (?)  - 

Warm  draughts  - 

Wines  -        -  -        - 


CharacteriBtics. 


Demulcent 


Astringent 

Uncertain  ; 
irritant. 

Natueous  - 


often    highly 


Depressing 
llydragogue  cathartic 
Stimulating 


Stimulating 
Tonic         -       -       - 
Astringent 
Laxative    .       -       - 

Laxative ;  refrigerant 

Poisonous    in    verjr   largi 
doses ;  dcprrssing 

Sometimes  emetic     • 

Nauseating ;  efficient 

One  of  the  most  valunbio 
Stimulating 

Diaphoretic 
Stimulating 
Astringent 

a  4»  «  •  * 

Stimulating 


Applications. 


Gonorrhoea  and  strnngury. 

See  "  Cupping  the  Loins.*' 

See  **  Scoparium,"  below. 

Catarrh  of  bladder. 

Probably  none,  at  a  diu- 
retic. 

Only  in  gonorrhoea. 

Suppression  of  urine  from 
Inflammation  of  the  kid- 
neys. 

Almost  all  forms  of  dropsy. 

•I 
Anasarca  in  old  persons. 

Supnresniim  of  urine  from 
inflammation. 

Not  used  alone. 

Atonic  dropsies. 

Same  as  Buchu. 

Anasarca  rather  than  as- 
cites. 

AU  forms  of  dropsy. 


General  coses. 

Grnrrallr  combined   with 
blur  pill. 

All  forms  of  dropsy. 

Seldom  applicable  at  diu. 
letics. 

Anasaica. 

Old  or  df  billti.ted  patlrnti. 

Same  as  Buchu. 

Shmiid  accompany  all  th^ 
others. 

S(>ldom  ntpllcibia  «•  diu* 
ritlcs. 
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Emmenagogues — continued. 


Nome. 

Characteristics. 

Applications. 

Ilyoscyamus 

lodino  -        -        -        - 

Leeches  to  the  os  uteri    - 

Manganese    -        .        - 
Marjoram      -        -        - 

Mentha  puleginm  - 

„       viridis 
Myrrh  -         -        -        - 
Rosemary      -        -        - 
Uuta  and  the  vol.  oil 

Sabince  oleum 

Anodjne    -      -       -       - 
Disputed  by  some  penons 

Seep.58S.-       . 
CarminatiTe      ... 

Canninatire      ... 

ToDic         .... 

Acrid  narcotic ;  powerftil ; 
poisonous  in  over>doses. 

One  of  the  most  elBcient? 

DjrimenorrhoBa. 

Scrofulous  disordered  men- 
struation. 

Djrsmenorrhcea  from  con. 
gestion. 

•• 

Popular  remedy  in  chlo- 
rosis. 

Ouly  a  popular  remedy. 

t« 
Chlorosis. 

•• 
Might  be  used  oftener  with 
aH  vantage  as  a  stimulant 
emmenagogue. 

Chlorosis  ;  or  simple  ame- 
norrhosa. 

15.   EXPECTOBANTS. 

Kemcdies  which  assist  the  expulsion  of  secretion  from  the  lungs : 
an  object  sometimes  effected  by  removing  an  inflammatory  condition 
which  suppresses  the  natural  secretions,  as  in  the  first  stage  of 
bronchitis,  in  which  there  is  severe  cough  and  little  expectoration ; 
at  other  times,  by  stimulating  the  system,  and  assisting  the  simple 
expulsion  of  the  bronchial  secretion,  as  in  the  case  of  a  common 
catarrhal  cou<;h  with  debility ;  and  at  others,  again,  by  checking 
the  secretion  when  it  is  excessive  without  any  active  inflamma- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  chronic  coughs  of  old  people,  with  great 
expectoration.  There  is,  therefore,  a  wide  diflerence  amongst  the 
various  expectorants,  the  term  being,  perhaps,  more  vague  than 
that  of  an^  other  general  class  of  remedies  ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  it 
may  be  snid  that  when  the  cough  is  tight^  and  it  is  diflicult  ^  to  get 
up  the  plilcgm,'*  and  this  is  scanty  or  of  a  watery  character,  nause- 
ating expectorants  must  be  used,  such  as  antimony  or  ipecacuanha; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  cough  is  tolerably  loose,  and  the  ex- 
pectoration is  thick  and  copious,  as  in  old  people,  stimulating  ex- 
pectorants, such  as  mjrrh,  benzoin,  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  are  most 
useful :  whilst,  in  ordmary  coughs,  unmarked  by  any  very  prominent 
symptom,  squills  and  paregoric  are  chiefly  employed. 


Acid.  benz.  - 
Aromoniacom 
Antim.  tart  - 

Assafoetida    - 


Stimulating 

»» 
Nauseating ;  dq»ressing 

Siimoladng 

3  I 


Broocliitb  In  old  people. 

Sot  in  the  aboTe.    To  be 
used  III  tigke  cougbs. 

Chronic  broochitis  in  old 
people. 


LONDON  rBABHACOPOlJI. 


n  of  ftra 
ToId 


Galbdnum 
Girlivk 


TODlC         •        -        - 
Onlj  *taia  Ishilld    - 


nillinh,  and  In 
rhthjiU,  p.  Tsa 


I  pomrfnl    ibn    *tt- 


Ckmie  broDck  Ml. 


r«bclia 

MnrjonuD 

Myrrh  - 

K«|ihilia  (medicinal) 
Oxyini'l 

Pj-roaopti.-  mill  "I   _ 
Pvroxjiic  BpirilJ 

Senega  -         .        . 


T.rt,  IU.our 

Kiiunlind  d 

Stiirhllr  tllnul. 


nchliii. 


(Chronic  l^oncliii 
Uml  non-CnOuiii 
T)h  laTter  itafHi  of 

ic  caurrlwl  CO 


Itcmedies  whii'h  cure  febrile  diBeuet,  or  palliate  the  heat,  thint,  < 
which  accompany  man;  Cerera  and  other  discasea  in  which  "fer 
iahness  "  ia  prcBctit. 

Acid  I  generally       -  -  Agr»^a         ■       .       -  Taillny  heu  andthlnt. 

AcorxiS  .         -  -  AjTfMble— f.  «b1«  ?  -       .  Afw  Id  S'orloik. 

'Vmmon.  accl.  liqnor  -  Ol    r»Ma  wid  qdc«u<d  Hott  cu«  ol  rcmUhoa 

Alh  (frawnilB)  bark  -  PrtH-Wy  andcrralutd       -  Intrrmitlenl  tni-w. 
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Febrifiiges  —  eantinued. 


Name. 

Chancterlttics. 

Applications. 

Barley  water 

Bcbeerinc       -        .        - 

Ad  llUtum  ;  sickly    . 
Cheap,  efBcacloos      - 

Allays  thirst. 
Ague. 

Bcrbcna          ... 

Remarkably  eflleadoas  (?) 

Yellow  ferer,  p.  n5. 

Citric  acid      -        -        - 

See  ••  lemon  Jaice  *'  below. 

Cinchona  bark 

Most  frnporumc  of  them  all 

Ague. 

Cinchonia      -        -        - 

Probably  same  as  quinloe 

ft 

I^mon  juice 

Agreeable ;  efficacious 

Rheumatic  fever. 

Lilac  (common)  bark 

Chl#fly  In  popular  use  in 

See  p.  173. 

Mulberry       -        .         - 

Agreeable         ... 

Allays  thirst. 

Narcotine       ... 

Efficacious;  equal  to  quinine  ? 

Ague,  see  p.  767. 

Olcaccffi  (nat.  ord.) 
Olive  leaves 

Efficacious        ... 

Remarkably     efficacious ; 
cheap  in  M>me  places. 

„      see  p.  172L 
„      see  p.  173. 

Opium           ... 

See  pp.  775,  776. 

Puerperal     fever,     ague, 
rheumatic  fever. 

Phyllcrine      ... 

See  p.  172.         -       -       - 

See  p.  173. 

Piperin           .        .        - 

Cheaper  (?)  than  quinine  - 

Ague. 

Potassce  acetas 

Acts  upon  the  secretions  - 

Imperfect  "  dumb  '*  ague ; 
rheumatic  fever. 

Quinidine       ... 

One  third  (?)  as  strong  as 
quinine. 

Ague. 

Quinine 

Host  generally  used 

Ague  and  typhus?  see  p.  183. 

Salicinc          -        -        - 

One  third  as  strong  as  qui- 
nine ;  cheap. 

Ague. 

Salines  generally    . 

Abate  heat  and  thirst 

Feverisbness  of  all  kinds. 

Spirit,  ajthcr.  nitr.  - 

Stimulating,  diuretic 

w 

Tamarind       -         -         - 

Agrei'able ;  laxatire 

fl 

Wet  sheet      -        .        - 

Sec  any  work  on  hydropathy 

Scarlatina  and  simple  fever. 

Willow  bark 

Efficacious         ... 

Ague. 

17.  Narcotics;  embracing  Anodynes,  Hypnotics,  and  Sedatitbs. 

Narcotics  are  remedies  which  produce  a  certain  amount  of  stupofi 
and  are  often  followed  by  cessation  of  pre-existing  pain,  and  by 
the  excitement  of  headache.  Anodynes  (rr,  privative ;  6dvv7j,  pain)  are 
remedies  which  allay  pain,  without  necessarily  producing  stupor. 
Hypnotics  (vrrvo^^  sleep)  are  remedies  which  produce  sleep, 
whether  accompanied  by  stupor  or  not.  Sedatives  are  such  agents 
as  allay  undue  excitement  of  any  description. 


Acid,  hydrocyanic.  diL 

Aconitum 

Acupuncture  - 
Amygdala  amara  - 
Arscnious  acid 


Slightly  depressing    - 

Acting  locally  as  well  as 
generally. 

Inexplicable,  p.  449.  - 

Those  of  Prussic  acid 

Small  dose  ;  poisonous     . 


3  1  2 


Not  an  anodyne  for  pains 
in  general. 

Neuralgic  pains. 

Ni  uralgias. 

Chiefly  in  gastrodynla. 

Only    in    caucer   of    the 
uterus. 
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Nareodet — eaaUmmed, 


I 


•  ;; 

I  I 
I 


Name. 

ChTacttrliHwL 

A»«.^ 

BrUadoniiA    - 

«B 

^ 

Crasfng  chMifld  dtUsUam 

Local  raUMT  tta  m 

Bismnth 

- 

•• 

IVmie        ... 

m 

ObIj  In  gaatrodlfBlA. 

Bnuhing  the  hair  with 

a 

Cinm  itotp 

. 

RcttteM  Inftnu. 

soft  brufh. 

Camiihor 

- 

. 

Dfflcnlt  lo  dcMilbe - 

• 

Sm  Tbict.  CBnph.eow 

Cannabis 

- 

. 

Not  yrt  ftitlj  tattad  - 

. 

Titanm  and  gwcral  M 

Chloroform    - 

•• 

. 

Dcstrojrt  ooiucioomm 

m 

8««  Chlorolbrai. 

Coecoliu 

. 

. 

IntoikaHnf 

m 

Not  uaed  iBtOTMllr. 

Codeia 

. 

- 

Uocf^ain  in  its  •Hw.U 

m 

SSBC  as  UMM|Mlta. 

Culchioum 

• 

. 

Deprettlng 

«• 

Gent  aod  rfacaBadiK 

Conium 

. 

. 

Uutimiilatlng  • 

m 

See  Ext.  Conil,  p.  3M. 

Croasote 

m 

. 

Koc  m»aj  defliMd     - 

m 

Obsthwte  TosHtef. 

Dicritalis 

m 

- 

Sedative ;  dinratk    • 

- 

Koc  uaed  to  allsf  pate. 

rinng  - 

- 

- 

Singular  eiBcacr 

- 

Rheamaticm.  fte^  p^  41 

Ilyosi'Tamus  - 

- 

- 

Anodjne ;  hypaotk  (?) 

- 

Se«    Ext.    Hjoacyami 

327. 

Lnctucarium 

- 

- 

SedatiTe ;  hjpnoUc   - 

- 

SleepleuDcss  vith  exc 
ment. 

I^iiro^x^rasus 

• 

• 

Those  of  Prunic  acid. 

LoU'Iia 

- 

- 

Nauseating 

- 

Anodyne  In  spjuno 
a»thinA. 

Liipiiltis 

. 

. 

Ilfpnotic  -        -        - 

« 

Seldom  used. 

Murjiliia;  ncctas 

• 

. 

Cause*  ftveating 

- 

See  Mirphls  Ac4*tas. 

niurias 

- 

- 

I^u  liable  to  cause  iveating 

See  Morphia*  llydnxhlo 

Opianiue 

. 

.  ( 

Not  sufficientlj  tested 

- 

Same  at  morphia,  p.  769 

Opium 

- 

.  i 

1 

Type  of  narcotics 

» 

Innu-rcnib!e. 

Puiiaver 

m 

1 

1 

Similar     to     0|>iam,    but  | 

Coufchs ;    and    for    you 

m 

1 

weaker. 

children. 

Showor  huh 

. 

,  1 

• 

Often  induce*  sleep. 

S)^t.  a*th.  sulph.  CO 

). 

1 

Stimulating 

«» 

In  low  ferer.  with  icuxti 
ing  dtlirium. 

Staphisn^ria 

m 

1 

Narcotic    -       -       - 

m 

Externally  ;  to  kill  lice. 

Straiiioiitiim 

- 

• 

N 

Smoked  in  spavmodic  asth 

Tobacc*o 

- 

'  1 

- 

Toothache,  and  pain  in  i 
stomach,  &c. 

Voratria 

s 

« 

I.east  poverfiil  local  ano- 

Local neuralgias. 

1 
1 

dyne. 

Voratnim 

- 

1 

Acrid  narcotic  emetic 

- 

Seldom  or  nerer  used. 

18.  Pabasiticides. 

Tliis  term,  which  is  now  coming  into  fashion,  means  "  agents  capal 
of  destroying  parasites,"  and  is  applied  to  a  class  of  substances  whi 
tlestroy  t)io  low  forms  of  %'egetable  growth,  which  are  the  foundati< 
of  some  peculiarly  obstinate  diseases.  Thus  porrigo,  or  Tinea  capit 
has  been  shown  to  be  owing  to  the  growth  of  a  multitude  of  spor 
of  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetables,  around  the  roots  of  the  hair  ai 
elsewhere ;  and  such  agents  as  prevent  the  development  of  the 
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spores,  are  termed  "  parasiticides.**  So  also  a  peculiarly  obstinate 
form  of  vomiting  is  owinff  to  the  presence  of  another  vegetable 
growth  in  the  stomach,  and  the  medicine  which  checks  that  process 
is  designated  by  the  same  name.  "Anthelmintics**  might  with  pro- 
priety oe  called  by  the  same  title,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  been  extended 
to  them.  The  substances  included  under  this  head  are  at  present 
very  few. 


Name. 

CharacterUtici. 

Appllcationt. 

Acid,  solphurosum 
SotUc  hyposulphis  - 
„     sulphis- 

Seep.  116.        ... 
If 
ff 

Tinea. 
„      lee  alto  p.  602. 
n        p.  603. 

19.  Purgatives. 

Purgatives  are  divided  into  — 

Cathartics,  which  are  strong  purgatives ; 

Hydragoguc  cathartics,  which  cause  watery  stools ;  and 

Aperients  and  laxatives,  which  arc  mild  purgatives. 


Aloes:  all  kinds 

Alum    - 
Amygdala)  oleum 
Autim.  i)otas.-tart 

Assafcetida    - 


Avcnoe 
Bleeding 


Calomel 


Camboge       -        -        - 

Cassia  -        -        -        - 
Coffee  (strong  at  break- 
fasts 
Colchicum 

Cold  hip  bath 


Colocynth 

Croton  oil 

Elaterium 
Enemas 


Slow ;  acting  od  the  rectum 

Anodyne    .       -       .       . 
Gentle  laxatlre 
Nauseating        ... 


Laxatlre ;  causing  offenilve 
eructations. 

Laxative    .... 


See  Hydrarg.  Chloridum 

Hrdragoguo;  drastic ;  caus. 
ing  griping. 

Gentle  laxatlre 

Diet  --.*.. 

Depressing;  emetic 
May  be  used  dally     • 

Cathartic;  certain    • 

Very  powerful ;  small  dose, 

sickly. 
Efltelent  hydragogue 
Quick ;  certain 

3l  9 


General  purgatlre,  except 
in  piles. 

Only  In  painters*  colic. 

Inbnts. 

In  obstruction  or  constipa- 
tion from  deficient  secre. 
tionofmucut.  Seep. 400. 

Flatulent  constipation  In 
women. 

Only  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Obstinate  constipation, 
which  has  not  Tielded  to 
ordinary  remedies. 

General  purgatlre ;  but 
only  when  combined  with 
others. 

Not  used  alone:  never  In 
inflamed  bowels. 

Children.    Not  used  alone. 

Sluggish  bowels. 

Not  used  as  a  purgative, 
except  in  rheumatism. 

Habitual  constipation. 
Consult  any  resnectable 
work  nn  the  **  cuid  water 
cure." 

General  purgative,  except 
with  inflamed  bowels. 


Obstinate  constipation 
diseases  of  the  brain. 

Dropsies  of  all  kinds. 
Obstinate  constipation. 


and 


f-OHDOK   FHAKM AOOFtUA. 
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Purgatives  —  continued. 


Name. 

CbmracteriUici. 

Appllcationi. 

Tamarind      -        -        - 

Refrigerant ;  laxatiTe 

Fevers. 

Taraxacum    -        .        - 

Sweetish;  alteratWe;  not 
to  be  trusted  alone. 

Torpid  llTer. 

Tobacco         -        -        - 

Used  In  the  form  of  imoke 

Its  disuse  causes  constipa- 
tion in  some  habitual 
smokers. 

Terebinth,  oleum    - 

Quick ;  certain ;  nauseous ; 
anthelmintic. 

Flatulent  constipation  and 
worms. 

Viola    ...        - 

Pleasant  laxatire 

Iniants. 

Wet  abdominal  bandage 

Agreeable         -       -       - 

See  Cold  Hip  Bath.  antd. 

20.  Refbigebants. 
Cooling  remedies,  which  abate  thirst  or  unnatural  heat. 


Acctosella 
Acetum 


Acid,  citric  - 


ft 

n 


» 


muriatic 

nitric. 

phosphoric. 

sulphuric. 
„    tartaric. 
Ammon.  murias 
Lemons 
Oranges 
Mulberry 
Flumbi  acetas 

Potassffi  bitartras 
„       nitras 

Rosa  ccntifolia 

„     Gallica 
Rumex 
Spirits 

Spt.  sDth.  nitrici 
Tamarind 
Tepid  sponging 

Hot  sponging 


Antiscorbutic 


Practically  alike  In  prorer- 
Ues. 


Not  refrigerant  intemallx 
Agreeable  .       .       . 

»» 
Laxatire    -       -       -       - 

Checks  profuse  sweats 

Laxative ;  diuretic    - 
Depressing ;  diuretic 

Slightly  laxative 
Slightly  astringent     - 
Antiscorbutic    .       •       • 
Cold  from  eraporation 
Uncertain ;  diuretic 
Laxative;  pleasant  - 
Better  than  cold  sponging 


Very  efBdent ;  checks  sub- 
sequent promse  sweating 


Fevers. 

External  rather  than  hi- 
temal. 


Febrile  afllecti<»f . 


As  a  lotion,  with  spirit,  Ac. 
Fevers,  Ac. 


Externally,   in  superficial 
inflammations. 

Febrile  states. 

Not   In   low    fever,  even 
with  heat  of  skin. 

Febrile  states. 


Evaporating  lotions. 

Feverithness. 

Fever. 

Fever  in  all  stages ;  ex* 
cept  that  of  extreme 
prostration. 

In  excessive  heat,  after 
violent  exercise. 


I 


31  4 


J 


, ; 


LDXDOS   rBAUUCOnKU. 

31.  GuuMoec^ 
It*  wkkl  c*Me  ■■  ■Bw— ed  torn  of  a 


I 


13*  iacrease  dw  freqitcBCj  of  the  pulae  and  the  1 
biit  ibeir  effect  mm  goei  «ff;  and  tb^  i«qain  : 


oTtlie  bcxii 

qoent  r^tcftitMB. 

•SdMT.  nlplniric.   -  -  •■  Oifcdiit 

Akobd         ■       -  -: 

Ak        •        -        .  -    siifkUriu 

AmiDon.  cutk  -  -     Dufitiiintic 

AintDon.  arum.  tpL  -    AroKuic  i  < 

CMDJifair         -  -  .No)  cuil;  ij 

CajC'ii'niii        ...     PuD^m    . 

CuSIll>4rk)  .  .       :tFtHUIk;> 

Cimumioi      .        -  . 

Chloric  (.'ther  .  -     Pinuat.  of 

Dancn;  carota         -  •    I'xd  nun 

Erpxa  ■         -  -     Notirrwin 

LaTcnder         -  .  -     ArmaW;  | 

Pon«r  ■  -     More  liable 


SH?pli1C*,hckm. 


whisky  - 
SpL  kUkt.  Falph.  - 
Wind  —  Madeira 


dnSJtr""^ 

lomfd 

>™  Ili«!irioiIIJ. 

Lo»  fun- ;  ud  l>>iitta(i 
ftom  riluiiul«L 

X2 

&S."«"s: 
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23.  Tonics. 

Remedies  which  increase  the  "  tone  '*  and  vigour  of  the  body ;  they 
produce  their  effect  more  slowly  than  stinmlants,  but  it  is  more 
permanent :  they  are  liable  to  cause  headaches  if  commenced  too 
soon.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  an  exact  line  between  a 
stimulant  and  a  tonic. 


Name. 


Acids  (mineral) 

Acorus 

-^rugo 

Ale  or  beer    - 

Angelica 
Anthemis 
Argentum 
Armoracia     - 
Arnica 

Arsenious  acid 
Aurantium 
Bcbecrine 

Biichu 
Calumba 

Canella 
Caryophyllus 

Cuscarilla 

Ccntaurcmn  - 

Cctraria 

Chimaphila    - 

Chiretta 

Cinchona  (pale) 
„  (red) 

„  0'ell<>w) 

Cinchonine     - 

Cod-liver  oil 

Copalclii  bark 

Cusparia 

Fcrri  puhis    - 

Gentian 

Inula 

Iron,  filings    - 
„     black  oxide    • 
„     scsqaioxide    - 
,,     sesquichloride 


Characteristics. 


Aromatic ;  mild 

Emetic      .       .       .       • 

Afficctf  the  hrad  leti,  the 
bowels  more,  than  porter 

Mild;  aromatic 

Bitter;  Dauieous;  emetic 

See  p.  405.         .       .       . 

Stimulating;  diuretic 

See  p.  728. 

Poisonous  .       .       . 

Mild ;  bitter ;  agreeable. 

Less  liable  to  cause  head- 
ache than  quinine. 

Checks  mucous  secretions 

Bitter ;     slightl/     astrin> 
gent(?). 

Stimulating ;  aromatic 

Aromatic ;         stimulant ; 
astringent. 

Aromatic  ;  slightly  stimu- 
lating. 

Bitter        .... 

Demulcent;  bitter    • 

Diuretic  (?)       .       .       . 
Disagreeable ;  bitter 
Slightly  aromatic 
Less  aromatic 

Probably  same  as  quinine 


Agreeable  bitter,  p.  826.   - 
Unstimulating(?);  astringent 

Peculiarly  useful  (?) 
Pure  bitter 
Stimulating  aromatic 

«« 
See  Ferrl  Oxyd.  Nig. 
Insoluble;  bulky 

Not    disagreeable ;     Tery 
efficient. 


Applications. 


Not  given  alone. 

Gen.  tonic ;  and  in  ague. 

Only  in  chorea. 

In  the  convalescence,  rather 
than  the  progress  of  fever. 

Placebo. 

Dyspepsia;  not  general  tonic. 

Chorea  and  epilepsy. 

Atonic  dyspepsia. 

Sec  Arsenious  Acid,  p.  422. 
Adjunct  to  bitter  tonics. 
Same  as  quinine,  see  p.  167. 

Only  in  urinary  dlscaBCS. 
General  tonic. 

As  a  condiment  or  stimulant. 

Incomnatible    with     iron. 
U>ou  in  chronic  diarrhoea. 

General  stimulant ;  tonic. 

General  tonic ;   might  be 
used  oftcner  than  it  Is. 

Only    in    chronic     atonic 
coughs. 

Only  in  scrofula. 

General  tonic. 

f» 

Chiefly  in  ague. 

tf 

f* 
See  Ol.  Morrhuse,  p.  683. 

General  tonic. 

Chiefly  In  later  stage  of 
fever  and  of  dysentery. 

Chlorosis. 

General  touic. 

Not  much  used. 

Not  used  as  tonics. 

Chlorovis,  Sec. 

Chiefly  in  tic  douloureux. 

Invaluable  general   tonle» 
and  in  chloroflt. 


LONDOK  PHABXACOFtBIA. 

Toma— 


Marrab[uni    - 
Mcnjanthc*   ■ 
Nanolina 
Nox  Tomica 


Pyro]* 
Qpi««ia 
Qninn:  di«n1ph. 
Qninin«,  amoqiho 

Salix  ■ 
Solicino 
BerpvDtaiy     • 

Simaruba 

Sirjchnia 
Sumbul 


Waliml  Icnrcs 
Wineii   - 
Zinci  iiidiJam 


Src  Boctii). 
lore  poKFrAil  tnlr  I 

III*.  rtptfcUltj-  fyr  tti 


Epllj, 


INDEX. 


AhMc  Kid,  Tl. 


Engllib  nelW' a. 
Gcmuin  nutbod,  a. 


chlorhjdric.  U. 

ijinlijdrie,  m. 
■dllcun.  ll. 

lijdrocjiDlcum  dllutam,  HI 

bfdronlphDrlain,  M.    ' 


Acldum  miitUikuin, 


FbaiptiailcumdllDluin,  IDS. 


■alplio'lidc,  i% 


flbnii  tulpbartd  nlitaa,  M. 
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i 
r 

t 

t 
I 


JEthasa  cfDaplinn,  drawlnc  d,  S18. 
AKiuhotM  cUraTtt,  sa.  UL 
Alcohol,  €B0. 

aB7  llcuin,  64S. 
lormation  of,  690,  €91. 
properties  and  usef  oif  BSX  OS. 
AMehjd,  13^ 
Alnroch.  powder  of,  390. 
Aikalina,  147. 
Alkalies,  H7. 
Alluilimeter.  5^ 
Alkalim'^rr.  MM. 
Alkaluids,  147. 

Brett**  test  for,  147. 
Allium  cepa,  824. 

porrum.  AM. 
Mtivuin,  8fl. 
AlUpice,  704. 
Almond,  biUer,  243. 
•weet,  843. 

oil  (fixed),  348.  677.  680. 
(volatile),  943. 
Aloe,  18.  357. 
Aloet,  18.  a.%7. 
Aloeeln,  i-V. 
AlolHIc  add.  358. 
Alpinla  Ctfilaraomure,  649l 
Alteratlret,  uble  of,  RS8. 
Altlitta  ofllcinalis,  713. 
Alum,  3MA. 

burnt,  3H6. 
rochr,  347. 
Alumen,  3m. 

exiiccatiinri,  SSTi. 
•icratiinn,  3SC. 
uttuin,  386. 
Aluminiii  iKjiior  ctimpoaitus.  3^8. 
pul\it  ruiniKMitus,  6ti6. 
Aluminium,  3h.s. 

pri-parationi  of,  3S5. 
Amlier,  644. 
Amidogi'it,  l.*)}. 
Ammonia,  ga^e  >us,  15G. 

composition  of,  153. 156. 
muriate  of.  1^2. 
theories  or,  153. 
Ammoni.ical  ropper,  442. 
Ammoniaci  eraplastrum,  285. 

mistura,  G24. 
Ammoniacum,  621. 

pneparatum,  814. 
Ammonic  aqua,  152. 

fi)rilor,  152. 
aretatis  aqua,  1G2. 
bicarbouas,  159. 
car  bona*,  IVi.  1 59. 
carbonatis  aqua,  161. 
rhlorhydras,  152. 
citratis  liquor,  1G3. 
hrdrochlora*,  152. 
hjdrotulphuretum,  58. 
liquor,  155. 

foriior,  155. 
muriaii,  1.52. 
oxnias,  .54. 
phosphas.  164. 
•esquicarboiias,  159. 

liquor,  161. 
•piritus,  697. 

aromaticus,  696. 
foetidus,  699. 
siilicarbooat,  159. 
Aramonii  ralphuretum,  58. 
Ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  471. 


•olnttoa  oi;  It. 
•alphito  of  copper,  30. 441. 
MUttloa  of,  IS.  444. 
ABUMnlaBB,  131. 

chlorid*  ot  1«L 

•uiphid*  oi;  as. 

•ulphuret  or»  3C 
Amygdala,  t<S. 

■Buira,S4S. 

dulda.  14:1. 
Amygdala  oleum,  6BQl 
Amygdalin,  343. 
AmygdaliM  coimnnnis,  90. 
JordsDlcB,  30. 
ABMrle,64S. 

oxide  of;  C4S. 
Amjlam,  359. 

Amiieydiw  pjretlinun,  4S.  941. 
Anamirta  cooeulut,  797. 
Aoethum  gravi 
Angelfea,  8)8. 
Anguitura,  31.  SSO. 

lMrlL,850. 
(talM), 
ADfaiulU.10& 
AniM,  839. 
AniMod  water,  319. 
Anisum,  819. 

Aniietley  on  calomeL  4S1 . 
Anodyne  Uqoor,  HoAman*a,  llOL 
Anodynet,  table  of,  851. 
Antacids,  table  of,  839. 
Anthelmintics,  table  of,  8S9. 
Anihemis  nobilis,  20.  S41. 

pyrethrum,  46.  341. 
Anlhriscus  sylvestris  and  Tulgaris,  319. 
Aniimonial  povder,  4U1. 

vine,  401. 
Aniimonii  oxydum,  390. 

oxyctiloridum,  390. 

oxysulphuretiim,  X)|. 

putaiftio-tartras,  393. 

mvd.    proper- 
lie*  of.  396. 
vinum,  401. 

pulris  compositus,  401. 

sesqtiioxldum.  390. 

sesquisulphuretum,  389. 

sulphureium,  3>*9. 

aureum,  391. 
precipitatum,  391. 

tartAriitti  liquor,  4(X>. 

tartansatum.  393. 

tersulphuretum,  389. 
Antimonium,  3»9. 

preparations  of,  389. 
properties  of.  3^.  396 
tartarixatum,  393. 
Antimony,  389. 

aniimonlate  of.  403. 

crocus  of,  891. 

crude,  or  common,  389. 

golden  sulphuret  of,  9BI. 

liTcrof,  391. 

regulus  of.  389. 

sesquisiilphuretum,  389. 

sulphuret  of,  389. 

tersulphuret  of.  389. 
Antlperiodics,  table  of,  840. 
Antiscorbutics,  table  of,  841. 
Antispasmodics,  table  of.  841. 
Appendix,  823. 
Apples,  bitter,  314. 


Aqua  UUBODl*.  1 U. 


pidi  llqulda.  us.  ta>. 

pulrJll.M.' 
ie)tU,Gn.  101. 

Anbln.6M.  ^ 

AroouaphrhH  un-anl,  ttl. 
Arf^luHi  *iid  drtwln.  of.  MS. 

'  taluUoa  oC,  SB. 


chlo'Menr.Jll.' 
ki'llill  oV,  411. 

prewrwloni  of.  «0, 

urciiWc  (iriqiiioi>de)af,  413. 

ctehhirldlltiiuor.  III. 
M  hidtimn  lodldl  liquor,  m. 

uwgiilni^iluin  (laroildiun),  411. 
(Eri.idldiiin,  4ll. 


Annlc^ltllaiwr.tl*. 

Armtoiu  kU.  411. 

Artailka  ■Umnu,  t-V ' 
AiMoMa  ■taEilbniD,  (ll 


■Irmilui  Torui,  ns. 


orld)  liquor,  M.  tI7. 


>rrrulfiilU,M.M«. 

Birjtc  cjrlwnu.  4M. 


B««rMtl,MO. 


Bntinbim 


B^tbiiBM*  o{  (bbkbIi,  I« 


BreptrillsAt  oT  m. 
■'ban.  41S. 
BhBlphilcDrpciuih.  KT. 


sfe""- 

CTmviy. 

Cuba  ID 

Cirtanu 

Bnirt-.'SS''""' 

a]  propvrtEa  of,  M4- 


Buiur  of  iIdc,  611. 


■iw^i«l<Miai,4M. 


CaBbofl*,<>(l. 

Capkm.  nT 

CmmtHtaa,  lot. 
CnrOa  •»>,•». 


Itn*.  [HvdpltB 


Carnntif  IH  skua.  fiU. 
CtrjiqibTllui,  MS. 

CuCErllli.  MC. 
CuiU  t'talM,  MS. 


CaulB  cwlex,  W.  6«T. 

cuiiig  loip.  'en. 
M.sa.' 

Citalrllc  lb»rr.  (ipluuUloD  of,  IW. 
CiUplumi  orbiHila,  m. 


gU..nlt,  <». 


ChlarioUel  Unit,  U9. 

ChltoiDt.  DiDds  of  obulaiBS,  tt! 

Chlorlnll.Ji».Vioin>r,60. 
Chloro-inldlili  or  hfdnifm.  IK 
narcwy,  MS. 

dotthi  from.  140, 


Fpulotkum.  tM. 


palholD|iul    eSKU    ol',  140. 

_....  ufonnyta.  Sia. 
Cblornperchii.  3U. 


proportion  or,  in  bvki 
bedlclruJ     prapcnL«fl    01 


Cttiaiio,  lea. 

ChieroiihiUum  tfmuleii 
Cl»lkinr<tun.6JH. 
pnclplbtnl.  4». 


as,V; 


■I  propMtla  or.  Ml. 


J5a" 


j- 


f  V 


1 


l^ 


:1 


I  W 


i 


I* 

If 

)r 


ro«lrtA,  767. 

CofTe^.  8S6. 

CflchicU,  G8. 

CoIchicuiDv  description  of.  67. 

medicinal  properties  of,  GB. 
Ci)lcntli«r,  4Vi. 
Collodion,  SM. 

elii«tic,  384. 
Colocynth,  314. 

extract  of,  314.  ' 
Citlorynthin,  314. 
Col«H-ynihis,  314. 
rtilonib.!  radix,  345. 
Coloqiilntuia,  314. 
CoU'c.foot.  83G. 
Confectio  amyRilala>.  942. 

an  ygdaUriim,  242. 
aromatica,  244. 
aiirantii,  245. 
cardiaca,  244. 
CM»«ie,  24.%. 
catechu  coinp.  247. 
itpii,  247. 

niperi«  (nigri),  248. 
UwliMghan.-i.  244. 
rose  ra-  in«,  2.V). 
Gallic*,  251. 
rut«,  251. 
scammonii,  253. 
sen  nap,  2.M. 
sulphuris.  255. 
teifbiiithine,  255. 
Confections,  242. 
Conia,  319. 

Conium  maciilatum,  3!  8.  829. 
drawing  of.  .118. 
mf^idnal  prupvrties  of,  820. 
seeds  of,  829. 
ConsefTes,  242. 
Consenra  amygdalanim  242. 
aiirantii.  245. 
rynosbati,  250. 
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Ctempelot  pmrira,  vs. 
Cttnt*  of  Iron,  471. 

and  CTWHipte,  IT1» 
CItrato  of  Iron  «a4  oiyabM,  471. 
Citric  add,  7«. 
ntrine  ointacot,  796. 
Cl*nilliu  colocyiiCliU,SI4. 
CItros  auranilum.  It.  TlOl 

txlfaradia.  St. 

lliiMtta,tt. 

llnKHIIIBI,  16. 

vulfaria,  7S0. 
tlastlAcadoo  of  maediet,  8S7. 
deavat*  oferyitaU,  S80i 
CloTe*,84<. 
C*obblers*  vax,  SML 
Cocculut,  797. 

Iiidirm,797. 
palmdua,  14.  MS. 
CoectM  cacti.  107. 
Cochineal.  107. 
(Nichlneliino.  107. 
Cocfalearia  annoraeia,  149. 
Cod^iver  oil,  680. 

wlninbtratlon  of,  684. 

adulteratkmof,6Ml. 

eompo^ltioQ  of,  681. 

doae.  684. 

efltett,  pnibablo  canae  ot 

propeitMt,  diemlcal.  681. 
medicinal,  681. 


CopalSl...,, 
Coppar,81.440. 


TSkl 


441. 


corvl,  IB^ 
CoTfoalf o  irtAlmate,  491. 


Cotton,  81 

CoCf  ladon  tnibiUcaa.  a 

Coimtor  InftaalB,  cablo 


L»l.* 
0(744. 


COva*  ponkf ,  SI9L 
Crauwa  aamaloa.  n.  m. 
Craam  of  tartar,  871. 
Craaioti,  718. 
Craaratflsn,  796^ 


Ci0Ctta,4Sr 
doGot  HMtftla,  481. 
tatiTWu7l4. 
Crotoo  cascarOla,  946. 
oleoleria,144. 
tiiUuiB7680.    '      " 
oil,  687. 
Cr7»ta11itatioo.  general  remaiks  on.  98C 
CubetMT,  640.  ^ 

Ciihebin,  MO. 
Cubebs,  G40. 

Cuciunber,  squirting,  S32. 
Cucumis  rolocyntbis,  314. 
Cumin.  829. 

poultice,  226. 
Cuminum  cyminum,  829. 
Cnprate  of  ammonia,  443. 
Cuprl  aromoniati  solutio,  444. 
ammoiiiatunt,  442. 
ammonio-sulphas,  50l  442. 

sulpbatb  liquor,  SO.  4 
diacet«s.  412. 
subacetas,  442. 
sulpiias,  444. 
Cuprum,  59.  440. 

general  medicinal  propertici 
prfp-i rations  of,  440. 
aromonialum,  442. 
soiiitioo  of,  444. 
Curcuma,  69. 

longa,  W.. 
Cufparla,  35*. 

ft>brifuga,  390. 
Cutch,  742. 
Cjilouia  Tulgaris,  265. 
(  ydonin,  265. 

Cynips  gallse  tinctoric,  753. 
Cytisus  scoparius,  279. 


a 


Dandelion,  3.17. 

decoction  ot^  280. 
mediclDal  propertiet  of 


Eiutrlnm.  III. 


hordri,  aiiD. 

tnmp.  ITO. 
lIclKiili  lilindlcl,  K 
Unlcomp.XTI. 
BiiL.Ecoirp.9TI>. 


IkcLiiriliiiiiia  itnphlu^Jt, 

Ducrlttfl  of  copper,  4<t. 

Siuhilon  pldilrr,  IM 


Idihtl  pTDperllH  of 


LtknTcctln^  LJqoor  Df  Libamqw,  G07- 
IftolphauoTquhiln*,  ITS. 
lurOln,  tMblt  or.  Hf . 
DDonn'i  Klulln.  4M. 


■omno'ium.  SM 

plumb! ,  «3.  S4 
pDluiil  IMMI,9 

roborin.  bl .  ' 


"zsSfiSbr' 


ErcMMidbartlbdeiu. !«. 
Eaih^UtSu*.£°"' 


SS2W' 


1lirri«ttcii  mote 

ronauUll,  Mt. 


■ulpbuiof,  it8.  ' 
Elhenaloll, !».' 
Klherrui'.HoXtliin. 
Eur'»l>  Pimeiiu.  704. 
EupfaoTijium,  an. 

EiagDnluni  puriL  K.  SB 

lli[>FFtannri,ublBor,  S(9. 


"SibiidH 


L 


-sKsay 


!KE^'" 


•fl^J,** 


'■pl^nMion  of,  SO* 
Fi-r  rWill'  <W. 
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Fenrl  valerUnas,  476. 

Tlniim,  475. 
Ferrocyanattf  of  poUuh,  586. 
Ferrocyanide  orpoUs»iuin,  586. 
lerro.fesqiiicyanide  of  iron,  461. 
Ferrugo,  445. 
Ferrum,  446. 

geo.  remarku,  446. 

medicinal  effecu  of,  446.  447. 

teiU,  446.  * 

ammoniatuni,  468. 

taruri  latum,  473. 

Titriolatum,  468. 
Ferula  atsafortida,  298. 
FIcl.  270. 
Ficui  rarica,  270. 
Fl|f«,  270. 

Fillx  man.  642.  824. 
Firing,  44S. 
Flax,  357. 

purging,  3S7. 
Florei  beniioni,  75. 
martiilei,  468. 
Flour,  827. 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  706. 
Fcenlculum  Yulgare,  830. 
Fool',  parsley,  318. 
Ft.rmyle,  136. 
Fowler'*  solution,  412.   . 
Foxglove,  a'il. 
Frankincense,  294. 
Fraxinus  rotundlfolla,  246. 
Friar's  balsam,  731. 
Fructus  aromatici,  827. 
Fuseloil,  642.  691. 

O. 

Galbanum  officinale,  656. 

pr«>paratum,  815. 
Ualipca  rusparia,  350. 
Galium  aparine,  830. 
Gali  (OX),  208. 

r-  II      .,"»Pdlclnal  properties  of,  208. 
Gall«,  "53. 

Gallic  arid,  81. 

Galls,  7S3. 

Oalranic  cautery,  449. 

Gamboge,  6.V). 

Gambogic  acid,  tests  for,  650. 

Garcinia  garabogia,  26.  650. 

Garlic,  823. 

Gelatine,  60. 

Gentian,  3M. 

GvntiHna  lutea,  355. 

Ginger,  7HH. 

Glacial  acetic  acid,  74. 

GUiiber't  salts,  C03. 

Gluten,  826. 

Glycerine,  677.  C79. 

preparation  of,  679. 

f-t         ...  P'"!**""**"  and  U4es  of,  680. 

Glypyrrhlxa  glabra,  325. 

(Jljsters,  297. 

Gold,  preparation  of,  425. 

chloride  of,  itft. 
Golden  ointment,  805. 
Gondret's  caustic  ammoniacal  ointment, 

Gossypium,  830. 
Goulard's  cerate,  287. 

extract  of  lead,  587. 
Grain-oil,  691. 
Granatin,  867. 


Granati  radix,  36& 
Oranatom.  267. 
Green  Titrioi,  458. 
Gregory's  iMwder,  674. 
Grey  powder,  489. 
Griffith's  mixture,  G88. 
Groau,  824. 

Embden,  824. 
Guaiaci  lignum,  630. 

resina,  630,  631. 
Guaiacum,  639. 

officinale,  630. 
Gum  Arabic,  623. 

Senegal,  623. 
Gumml  acaciflp,  623. 

Arabicum,  633. 
tragacanthse,  676. 
Gun  cotton,  284. 
Gunjah,  311. 


tt 


nsBmatoxylon  Carnpechlanum,  268. 
HarUhoro,  208.  * 

„  spirit  of,  155. 

Hearv  spar,  428. 
Hellebore,  black,  755. 
white,  203. 
Helleborus  niger,  755. 
Helonias  officinalis,  148.  202. 
Hemidesmus  Indicus,  36. 716. 
Hemlocis,  317,818. 

extract  of,  317. 

poultice  of,  225. 

(water),  819. 
Hemp,  Indian,  811. 
Henbane.  327. 
Hepar  sulphurfs.  685. 
Herapathfte,  175. 
Hiera  picra,  665. 
Hippo,  671. 
Hips  (rosf),  228. 
Hirudo,  '2W. 

XT  «_    '?<^'c'oa'!».  36.  209. 
Homnan  s  anodyne  liquor.  180. 
Honey,  375. 

clarified,  376. 
Hops,  763. 
Hordein,  269. 
Hordeum,  2fi9. 

dif  tichon,  36. 
Horehound,  832. 
Horn,  208. 
Hursc-radish,  342. 

medicinal  properties  of  342. 
House-Iccit,  835.  i^iw-oi,  *m. 

Iluiledecade,  G36. 

Ilurouius  lupulus,  763. 

Hungary  water,  643. 

Hydrargyri  ammonio-chloridum,  505. 

bich loridi  liquor.  498. 

bichloridum,  490. 

antidotes  for,  495. 

incompatibles,497. 
poikoning  by,  495. 

preparation  of,  491. 
properties : 

chemical,  492. 
medicinal.  495. 
tetu,  49a.      • 
uses,  496. 
biniodldura,  61  & 
hbKHtjdoin,  607. 

L  2 


i^ulfalfU.  rmukv  <7T. 


parttainm,  41^. 

.., or«c  of  ™»i™ta,  l». 

llTJwrtlBrieKlrt.M.        •*''«'" 

dnirin,  nf,  JIM. 

IlTo«7»iunl|irr.3I7. 
HnHiotln,  uEinii'M,  '''^"'«  « 
HnxKliIoritc  of  Km*,  «.i. 


Si""""'"'' 

'"rt»  tnmp.  Ms, 
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Iron  fllings.  4Sa 

Iron,  sulphatoxkto  of,  4A9. 

Itinglass,  60. 

iMuet,  modes  oftettiag,  6ft5. 

uses  of,  6d6. 
Italian  Juice,  3S6. 
Ivory  blacli,  205. 

J. 

Jalap,  669. 

resin,  328. 
James's  powder,  402. 
Janipha  manthot,  733. 
Juglans,  880. 
Juices,  inspissated,  305. 
Juniper,  7U2, 

Ur,  636. 
Juniperus  communis,  702. 
Mbina,  240. 

K. 

Kali  aceUs,  557. 

Kalium,  543. 

Kelp.  590. 

Kermes  mineral,  891. 

Kino,  758. 

Kousso,  831. 

Krameria  triandria,  356. 

Kwoseine,  831. 


Labarraque*s  dislnrecting  •elation,  607. 
IjMC  ammoniad,  624. 
amygdalae,  626. 
Lacmus,  60. 
Lactucarium,  329. 
Lactuca  sativa.  329. 
rirosa,  3^. 
Lactucin,  329. 
Lam  pic  acid,  126. 
lriq>is  calaminsiis,  681. 

infemalis,  554. 
L«rd  (hogs*).  679. 
Laudanum.  765. 
Laurel  (cherry)  water,  220. 
Laurt  baccae.  253. 
folia.  253. 

oleum  (ex  pros.),  253. 
Lauro-cerasus,  221. 
Lauras  camphora,  734. 

cinnamomum,  667. 
nobilis,  253. 
sassafras,  277. 
Lavandula  spica,  760. 
Lavender.  7bO. 

drops,  759. 
Lead.  528. 

action  of  water  upon,  628.  532. 
medicinal  properties  of,  632. 
poisoning  by,  538. 

treatment  of,  633. 
soap,  677. 
Leech,  natural  history  of,  200. 
Leeks,  724. 
Lemon,  38. 

juice,  79. 

medicinal  prop«rtief  of,  79. 
peel,  88. 
Laontodon  taraxacum,  387« 
Lichen  Islandicos,  262. 
Lkhenln.MS. 


Llebig*s  condenser,  I2i.'« 

test  for  pruBsic  add,  93. 
Lignum  vltiB,  680. 
Lilac  (common),  medicinal  properties  of, 

172.  • 
Lime,  430. 

bath,  431. 

bicarbonate  of,  439. 
carbonate  of,  precipitated,  437. 
chloride  of,  435. 
chlorinated,  435. 

solution  of,  437. 
hypochlorite  of,  435. 
muriate  of,  433. 

solution  of,  434. 
phosphate  of,  predpitated,  438. 
quick,  430. 
slaked.  431. 
steam-bath,  431. 
water,  432. 
Limones,  77. 
Limouum  cortex.  77. 
succua,  77. 
Ltnctuses.  251 . 
Lini  farina,  229. 

semina,  357. 
Liniments,  367. 
Linlmenturo  seruginis,  867. 
ammoniac,  368. 

comp.  868. 

sesquicarbooatis,  860. 
anodyu'im,  869. 
calcis,  369. 
camphoric,  369. 

comp.  S70l 
cantharidis,  370. 
crotonis,  87 1 . 
bydrargyri,  371. 

comp.  371* 
opii,  372. 
saponis,  372. 

cum  opio,  372. 
simplex,  373. 
tereointhinae,  373. 
terebinthinatum,  878. 
verdigris,  367. 
volatile,  369. 
Linseed,  857. 

meal,  229. 
oil,  357. 
poultice,  239. 
tea,  356. 
Linum  catharticum,  857. 

usitatissimum,  357. 
Liquor  aethereus  oleosus,  134. 
aluminis  comp.  388. 
ammoniac,  155. 

acetatis,  1 62. 
citratis,  163. 
fortior,  156. 
sesqulcarb.  161. 
subcarb.  161. 
antimonti  tartarizatl,  400. 
argentl  nitratis,  59. 
arsenlcalis.  412. 
arsenic!  chloridi,  411. 

et  hydrargyrl  hydriodatis, 
424. 
barii  chloridi,' 427. 
calcis.  432. 

chloridi,  434. 
chlorlnatae,  437. 
chlorinii,  60. 
cupri  ammoD.-sulpta.  444. 
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Uullcb,  7M. 
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pilliiBluin.  ^-  **' 
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NlcDtkuiU 


A\e\B^  proptir^ 


truaouithjc,  633. 
Mucunu  pmrfm..  B31. 

HurUw'of  •'irmmli.  lis. 

qulnlDr  m. 
MuTlatIc  Kl"'^  **' 
HiutaM.  bluk.  930, 

MrilMlca  iilfpi.  101. 
ulrnui  ptnienu.  TM. 


Ncphmllum  tUx  mu,  Gil.  SU. 
Nerall,at1af,SU.TX>. 
Vlceulun,  pnpwalloa  oT,  BT* 


meillchiM]  propertlet,  1M.351' 


poUODlDf  t 


uwlbl.  6M. 


copakba»  C^  CM. 


Ini«l*  •Hill,  no, 

iiniHiDm,  iat. 

■orriima.an. 
■ritHll,  EM.  M3. 

mawrinl.ai.Ott 
uniMto,  07. 

•HHlClIt^ 


^'^^^',7', 


prspanllDai,  unnifUi  or, 


itufinh.  »67. 
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Pilule  hjrdrargjrl  fnbmuiiatlt,  68S. 
Ipecacuanhg  comp.  658. 

ouna  sclUa,  658. 
et  opii,  659. 
mercurialei,  657. 
opii,  659.  663. 
plumbi  opiatK,  659. 
plurameri,  658. 
rhei,  660. 

comp.  660. 
et  ferri,  663. 
rufi,  648. 

caponif  comp.  663. 
•cUlc,  663. 

comp.  663. 
•tyrmcit,  664. 

comp.  664. 
thel>aic«,  659. 
Pimenu,  704. 

water,  S3a. 
Pimpinella  anlMim,  30. 
Piper  cubeba,  349.  640. 
longum,  349. 
nigrum,  349. 
PIperine,  173. 
PUtacbia  lentiscus,  738. 
Pitcb,  340. 

Burgundy,  394. 
Pix  Burgundica,  394. 

prcpanita,  815. 
liquida,  339. 
nigra,  340. 
Platters,  283. 

buttering,  387. 
gun,  393. 
mercurial,  393. 
pitch,  393. 
Spanish  fliet,  3^.  • 
strengthenhig,  391. 
warming,  387. 
Platini  bichloridum,  60. 
Plumbi  acetas,  535. 

cartionag,  539. 
diacetas  Uquor,  537. 

dilutns,  539. 
solutio,  587. 
emplastrum.  394. 
iodidum,  541. 
nitrai,  540. 
oxydum,  533. 

rubrmn,  534. 
semiritreum,  583. 
fuperacetas,  534. 
Plumbum,  538. 

?reparatioDa  of,  538. 
•5- 
Polygala  senega,  879. 
Polymerism,  135. 
Pomegranate,  367. 
Pomegranate  fruit  rind,  367. 
root  bark,  368b 
Poppy  heads,  373. 

red,  48. 

white.  48.  373. 
Porphyroxin,  768. 
Porrum,  834. 
Potash  or  potashes,  545. 

water,  551. 
Potassa,  654. 

caustica,  554. 

cum  calce,  5.'>7. 

fUsa,554. 
Potassc  acetas,  557. 

aqua,  551. 


PotasMB  aqua  eflbnresoeni,  550. 
arsenitis  liquor,  413. 
bicarbonas,  548. 

neutralisatkm  by  d- 
trie  acid,  650. 
biehromas,  568. 
bisulphas,  667. 
bltartras,571. 
carbooat,  545. 

inconpatiblet,  547. 
medicinal  properties  of, 

547. 
neutralised     by    citrie 

acid,  547. 
e  llxivio  cinere.  545. 
e  tarUri  crrstallis,  545. 
purum,  545. 
carbonatis  liquor,  548. 
caustlcc  Uquor,  551. 
chloras,  560. 
hydras,  554. 
hydriodas,  573. 
liquor,  551. 
nitras,  563. 
oxjmurias,  560. 
eC  soda  tartras,  605. 
subcarbonas,  545. 
sulphas,  565. 

cum  Bulphure,  684. 
tartras,  569. 
Potaasii  cyaaidum,  587. 

et  hydr^rgyri  iodo-cyanidum,  61. 
ferro-cyanidum,  586. 
iodidi  comp.  liquor,  584. 
iodidum,  573. 

injurious  effects  of,  578, 

579. 
preparation  of,  073. 
properties  and  uses  of, 
577—583. 
sulpbttretum,  585. 
Potassio>tartrate  of  antimony,  893. 

iron,  473. 
soda,  606. 
Potassium,  543. 

general  remarks  upon,  543. 
Potentilla  tormentilla,  380. 
Poultices,  335. 
Powder  of  Algaroth,  390. 
Powders,  665. 

Preface,  author's,  to  Itt  ed.,  ix. 
to  tod  ed.,  tU. 
College,  xill. 
PrsBparata  et  coropostia,  68. 
ex  aluminio,  858. 
an'imonio,  389. 
argento.  403. 
arsenico,  410. 
auro,  435. 
bario,  435. 
blsmutho,  438. 
calclo,  4:)0. 
cupro,  440. 
ferro,  446. 
hydrargrro,  476. 
magnesio,  515. 
manganesio,  534. 
niccoio,  537. 
piumbo,  538. 
potaasiu,  543. 
sodio.  588. 
stanno,  610. 
sinco,  611. 
Preparations  and  compounds,  58. 
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Rue,  25S. 

Rumex  ncetosa,  831. 
Kuta  graveoleni,  352. 
Rats  oleum,  258. 


S. 


Sabadilla,  202. 

Sabina.  340. 

Sacchari  faex  (treacle),  709. 

Saccharum,  709. 

lactls.711. 
taturni,  534. 
Safflower.  714. 
Safnron,  714. 

cake,  714. 
bay,  714. 
Sagapenum,  625* 

prarparatuin,  815. 
Sago,  834. 
S4gui  rumphil,  834. 
SaTabilnthil,545. 
aramoniac,  152. 
catharticum,  632. 
diureticum,  557. 
enixum,  567. 
gpnittA,  278. 
martis,  458. 
polychreit,  565^ 
prunelle,  fj>63. 
Tolatile,  159. 
Salicina,  193. 

preparation  of,  192. 
tetU  for.  175.  193. 
Salicyle,  bydruret  of.  193c 
Salivation,  mercurial,  483.  486. 

non-mercurial.  483.  486. 
treatment  of,  483. 
Salix,  835. 

capraea,  50.  192.  835. 
Salt,  bay,  598. 

common.  598. 
Epsom,  533. 
rock,  598. 
aea,  598. 
of  broom,  278. 
lemoni,  104. 
aorrel,  104. 
tartar,  545. 
wormwood,  545. 
Saltpetre,  562. 

Salts,  general  remarks  upon,  380. 
acid.  380. 
alkaline,  380. 
anhydrous,  383. 
basic,  380. 

binary  theory  of,  383. 
cleavage  of,  380. 
constitution  of,  383. 

theory  new  or  binary, 883. 
reasons  in  fa- 
vour of,  383. 
old.  383. 
crystallisation  of,  380. 
definition  of,  380. 
deliquescent,  383. 
drawings  of,  381. 
pflanresoent,  383. 
haloid,  380. 
hjdrated,  383. 
neutral.  380. 
oxvsalts,  380. 
primary  forms  of,  381. 


Salts,  sulphur.  380. 

water  of  crystallisation  of,  882. 
Sambocus  nigra,  Sa  284. 
Sanguisugamediclnalis,  36.  209. 

officinalis,  36.  209. 
Santali  rubrl  lignum,  760. 
SanUlin,  760. 
Santonlne,  193. 
Sapo  durus,  678l  « 

mollis,  678. 
Saponcs,  677. 

Saponification,  theory  of,  677. 
Sarsaparilla,  275. 

Brasn,  275. 
Honduras,  275. 
Indian,  36.  716. 
Jamaica.  50.  275. 
Lima,  575. 
Valparaiso,  275. 
Sana,  275. 
Sassafras,  277. 
Saunders  wood  (red),  760. 
Savine  oil,  635.  644. 

tops,  240. 
Scammonium.  316. 
Scammony,  316. 

resin  of,  335. 
Scheele's  green,  414. 
Sciila,  378. 

maritiroa,  378. 
Scillitina.  378. 

Scoffern's  process  for  refining  sugar,  710. 
Scoparium,  878. 
Scotch  barley,  2G9. 
Scott's  dressing,  236. 
Sea-salt,  598. 
Sea. water,  215. 
Secale  cereale,  748. 

comu'um,  748. 
Sedatives,  Ubie  of,  851. 
Scmen-contra,  193. 
Sempervivum  tectorum,  835. 
Senega,  279. 
Senna,  363. 

drawings  of,  363. 
tea,  362. 
Serpentarr,  365. 
Sesqulcarbonate  of  ammonia,  159. 

soda,  696. 
Sesqulozide  of  antimony,  390. 
arsenic,  413. 
Iron,  452. 
Sesquisulphuret  of  antimony,  389i. 

arsenic,  414. 
Sevum,  689. 
Shepherd's  purse,  836. 
Sialogogues,  table  of,  856. 
Silver,  403. 

nitrate  of,  403. 
oxide  of,  409. 
preparations  of,  403. 
Slmaruba  officinalis,  365. 
Sinapis  alba,  230. 

nigra,  230. 
Sinaplsin,  230. 
Smilacin,275. 
Smilax,  275. 

sarsaparilla,  375. 
Snake  root  (or  senega),  379. 
Snow-water,  815. 
Soap,  properties  and  uses  of,  678. 
Castile,  hard.  Spanish,  67& 
soft,  sweet,  678. 
Soapa,  677. 
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Strychnl*  murlaa,  SOO. 
Strychnos,  mix  Tomlca,  196* 
Styrax  bensoin,  731. 
offlcioale,  731. 
prcparatuiD,  81A. 
Sub-borate  of  loda,  376. 

carbonate  of  soda,  S90. 
Sublimatum  corrotivum,  490. 
Sublimatus  corrotivus,  490. 
Suet  (mutton),  689. 
Sugar,  709. 

refining,  709. 
of  lead,  534. 
milk,  711. 
Sulphas  alumlne  et  potatMi,  886. 
Sulphate  of  atropla,  165. 

bebeerine,  166. 
copper.  444. 
ethrr,  128.. 
indigo,  60. 
iron,  458. 

dried,  460. 
granulated,  460. 
magnetia,  5'^. 
manganese,  A26. 
nickel.  537. 
mercury,  519. 
potash,  565. 

with  sulphur,  584. 
quinidine,  190. 
quinine,  178. 

amorphoof,  180 
soda,  603. 
sine.  618. 
Sulphatoxide  or  Iron,  459. 
sine,  619. 
Sulphatoxygen,  383. 
Sulphide  of  ammonia,  58. 
Sulphite  of  soda,  609. 
Sulphosinapisin,  330. 
Sulphovfailc  acid,  184. 
Sulphurea,  706. 
Sulphur  lodatum,  708. 
flowers  of,  706. 
milk  of,  706,  707. 
precipiuted,  706, 707. 
roll,  706. 
sublimatum,  706. 
TiTum,  706. 
Sulphuret  of  ammonium,  58. 
antimony,  9SQ. 
arsenic,  414. 
iron,  464. 
potassium,  585. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  58. 
Sulphuric  acid,  108. 

commercial,  108. 
diluted,  115. 
of  Nordhausen,  109. 
pure,  1 14. 
ether,  123. 
Sulphurls  iodidum,  708. 
Sulphydric  acid,  58. 
Sumbul.  7H5. 
Sweet  almond,  243. 
flag,  340. 

spirit  of  nitre,  130. 
Syrinf a,  me^ficinal  properties  of,  172. 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  719. 
cociiineal,  714. 
ginger,  7*i4. 
marsh  mallow,  713. 
multierry,  718. 
orange,  713. 


Syrup  of  poppy  (red),  7S0i 
(white),  718. 

saffron,  714. 

sariapu1lla,7Sl. 

Indian,  716. 

tola,  733. 

Tinegar,  713. 
Syiups,  general  remarks  on,  709. 
Sjrupus,  711. 

aceti.713. 

acldi  citrid,  713. 

althcss.  713. 

aurantii,  718. 

cocci,  714. 

croel,  714. 

ferri  iodldt  et  manganesil  lodidi, 
464. 715. 

hemidesmi,  716. 

Ipecacuanhe,  717. 

limonum,  717. 

manganesil  et  ferri  lodidi,  464. 7 19 

mori,  718. 

morphlse  acetatis,  718. 
muriatis,  718. 

papaverls,  718. 

rhamni,  719. 

rhoeailos,  720. 

rose,  721. 

centifoll*,  781 
Galilee,  781. 

sarsse,  721. 

sclUse,  723. 

sennae,  733. 

simplex,  711." 

tolutanus.  733. 

TioUe,  7X1. 

sinci  lodidi.  616. 

singiberis,  784. 


T. 

Tabacum,301. 
Tallow,  677. 
Tamarind,  846. 
Tamariadus.  846. 

Indica,  846. 
praeparatus,  816. 
Tannic  acid,  117. 
Tannin,  117. 
Tapioca,  833. 
Tar,  389. 

Barbadoes,  800. 
of  juniper,  636. 
ointment,  809. 
water,  832.  239. 
Taraxacum,  387. 

decoction  of,  880. 
medicinal  propwtles  of,  337. 
Tartar  crude,  571. 
emetic,  993. 

medicinal  properties  of,  396. 
characteristics  as  an  emetic, 

397. 
uses,  388. 
Tartaric  acid,  119. 
Tartarised  antimony,  893. 
TarUrum,  571. 
Tartrate  of  potash,  569. 

and  antimony,  393. 
iron,  473. 
soda,  605. 
Terchlorlde  or  formyle,  135. 
Tercbinthlna  Canadensis,  338. 
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TrocbltcU  opU,  7«. 

^  paper,  60. 

Turner's  cerate,  S34. 
Turpentine,  Canadian,  238. 
Chlo.  938. 
common,  S37. 

oil  of,  635. 
Venice,  238. 
Tuui1agolarfara,836. 

U. 

UImu«  campe«trls,  281. 

decoction  of,  381. 
Uncarla  gam  hi  r,  742. 
Unguenta,  71>3. 
Unguentum  sgyptiacum,  367. 

Kruginis,  793.  800. 

ammonie  epispastlcum,  798. 

antimoniale,  793. 

antimonii    potaitio-tartratif. 
793.  * 

tartarlsati,  793. 
arsenic!  teriodldi,  796. 
belladonne,  795. 
cantharidis,  795. 

inftui,  795. 
cer«  albe,  796. 
ceruts*  acetatig,  236. 
cetacei,  796. 
citrinum,  796. 
cocculi,  797. 
conii,  797. 
creatoti,  798. 
cupri  tubacetatls,  800. 
elemi,  800. 
galls,  801. 

comp.  801. 

etopil,80]. 
hydrargjrl,  802. 

fortius,  802. 

■numonio-chlorldl, 
804. 

lodldi,  804. 

rubri,  805. 
mitiu*.  8at. 
nitratii,  806. 

mitius,  807. 
nltrico^xydi,  807. 
oxydi  rubri,  807. 
preclpitati       albi. 
804. 
Infu»l  cantharidis,  795. 
iodine!.  807. 
iodinii  comp.  808. 
lytt»,795. 
opii,  808. 

(nigr«),8n8. 
liquids.  809. 
plumbi  acet4tli,  809. 

carbonaii*,  809. 
comp.  809. 
iodidi,  810. 
potassc  hydriodatf*.  810. 
po  aisti  lodldi,  810. 
preclpitafl  albl,  810. 
resins,  MI. 
retioosum,8ll. 
i  sabins,  240.  811. 


Unguentum  sambuci,  811. 

■atuminum,  286. 
■implex  812. 
■ulpburii,  812. 

comp.  812. 
cum    potat.   carb. 
812 

tartarl  emetici,  793. 

sinci  (ozydi).  813 
Urglnea  scllla,  6a  ' 

Ufa,  66. 270. 
Uva  ursi,  282. 
Uv«  (pasts).  270. 


V. 

Valerian,  787. 
Valeriana  oiHcInalis,  787. 
Valerianate  of  Iron,  475. 

quinine,  191. 

soda,  609. 

line,  621. 
Valerianic  add,  formation  of.  609. 

Vapour  bath.  spffft^'Sj'"^'^^^       ' 
Vauqueline,  172. 

VegeUbllla  prsparnto.  814. 

Vegetables,  collection  and  preserr ation  of 

I  Oe  " 

charcoal,  205. 

V     A-i       P»'cp»*rations  of,  814. 
Veratria.  168.  201.  * 

Veratrum  album  203. 

sabadllla,  48. 
Verhascum.  352. 
I  Verdiirris.  367. 
I  VermUHon,  512. 
Vienna  paste,  557. 
Vina.  817. 
Vinegars,  62. 

British,  62. 

distiUed,  64. 

French,  65. 

German,  63. 

manulacture  of,  62. 
plant.  2.28. 
proof,  62. 
of  squill,  70. 
Vlnum  aloe«,  819. 

antimoniale,  401. 

ferrl,  475. 

ffentians.  820. 

ipecacuanhs.  821. 

opii,  821. 

rhel,  822. 

tabaci.  822. 

Teratri.  822. 
Viola  odora'a.  724. 
Violet,  724. 

root  of,  724. 
Virginian  snake  root,  or  serpentarv  acs 
Vitit  vinifera,  270.  «'»^J^«rjr,  365. 

Vitriol  green.  458. 
Vitriolic  acid.  108. 
VolaUle  oils,  general  remarks,  634.  636. 


Walnut,  830. 
Ward's  paste,  248. 
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ALPHABETICAL  CATALOGUE 

OF 

NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

PUBLItHBD   BY 

MB88B8.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS, 
PATERNOSTER    ROW.  LONDON. 


MiM  Acton's  Modem  Cookery- 

Book.— Modem  Cookctr  In  all  Its  BrmodMS, 
rcdaccd  to  •  Sjitem  of  Kaaj  Practice*    Ifor 

81*  ate  of  PiiTMc  Kamiilos.  lo  •  8«rl«t  of 
eclpot.  all  of  whick  hare  kcta  ftrlcttf 
tcated,  and  arej^Tcn  with  the  moet  aiaate 
csaetneea.  Bj  Eusa  Aeroir .  N««  Edition ; 
with  Tariou  Addltione,  Plates  and  Wood- 
eats.  Fcp.  8f  o.  inlce  7«<  ML 

Aildn.  —  Select  Works  of  the 

Brltbh  Poou,  tntm  Ben  Jonaon  to  Seattle. 
With  Biographical  aad  Critical  Prafaees  bj 
Or.  AiKiM.  New  Idltloa,  with  Snpplemeat 
hf  Lcev  AtKxit  I  coafistinf  of  asdltlonal 
Selections,  frost  sMwe  recsnt  Poets.  8fo. 
price  I8f. 


Arnold. — Poems. 

Arnold.    Second  Edition. 


Katthew 

ep.  Sro.  ptlcc 


Arnold.— Oskileld  9  or,  Tellow- 

ahlp  in  the  Rast.  B7  W.  D.  AbwOIA, 
Lieutenant  S9th  Rcfbnent.  Benfal  Native 
Infantry.  The  Second  Bdltlon,  revised, 
t  vols,  post  8ve.  price  8U. 

AlkinsonJtOJ— Sheriir-Lawt  or, 

a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  OAce  of  Sheriff. 
Undershcritr,  BaaiSs,  eU.t  Their  Dntles  at 
the  Election  of  Menbers  of  Parllaneat  and 


Coroners.  Assises,  and  Sesslosw  of  the 
Feacei  Wriu  of  iSriali  WriU  of  laqnlrTt 
Compensation  Notices  i  IntavpleMer  1 
Writsi  Warrants;  Returns  1  Bills  of  Salei 
Bonds  of  IndeinnltTt  etc.  Bt  Oaonea 
Atkimsom.  Third  E^on,  revised.  8vo. 
price  10s.  6A 


Atkinson,  (O.)— The  Shipping 

Laws  of  the  British  Empire  t  ConMlnr  of 
Pmrk  or  Jfaria*  Aa$mrmm»»,  and  dkkott  •» 
Skipping.  Edited  hj  GBomos  Atuxsox, 
8eij«aut*at-Law.    8vo.  price  lOs.M. 


Atkinson,  (WJ—tbib  Qhutthx 

An  RsplanMion  of  the  Meaainr  contained 
In  the  Bible  I  shewloir  the  Andcnt,  Con 
tinned,  and  Prevrilinf  Error  of  Man,  the 
Suhstkntlon  of  WossUp  for  Helli^a  1  and 
shewiaf  that  the  Principles  of  sU  Blfht 
Individual  Action  and  of  Oeneral  Govern- 
ment or  the  Government  of  all  Nations  are 
comprised  la  Revealed  Rdlglon.  BrWii- 
UAX  AxxiirsOM.    S  vols.  8vo.  price  IQfc 


Austin.— Ckrmti^  from  17M  to 

1814 1  Or,  Sketches  of  German  Life  from 
the  Decay  of  the  Empire  to  the  Espnlslon 
of  the  French.  Bj  Mrs.  Auttut .  Post  8vo. 
price  ISs. 


Josnnft  BsilUe*s  Dramatic  and 

Poetical  Works,  complete  la  On*  Volumes 
Comprising  the  Plays  of  the  Paaslons, 
MIscellaaeous  Dramas,  Metrical  Lefends, 
Fofitive  Pieces,  (several  now  list  pub- 
lished) ,  and  Ahalya  Baee.  Second  Bditlon, 
InclwUnf  a  new  Life  of  Joanna  BaiUle  j  with 
a  Portrait,  and  a  View  of  BothweU  Maaae. 
Square  crown  Svo.Sls.  cloth,  or  41s.  bound 
In  morocco. 


Baker.— The  Rifle  andtheHonnd 

In  Ceylon.  By  8.  W.  Bakbb,  lea.  With 
several  I  Uustrations  printed  In  Colours, 
and  Bnrravlafs  on  Wood.   8re.  price  Ids. 


Balfour.— Sketches  of  English 

Llteratare  from  the  Fourteeath  to  the 
Preseat  Century.  By  Culma  Ijocam  Baj.- 
room.    Fcp.  8vo.  prlae  7s. 


Barter* —Homer's  Iliad,trana- 

lated  almost  Steiully  IMO  the  81 
Stanns  1  with  Notes.  By  W.O.T.^ 
8ro.  price  181. 
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NEW  WOBKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


I  ,      ■ 


Banfield.-The  Statistical  Oom- 

putun  for  18N  i  KsklUtliig  the  miMt  In- 
tercMinc  Paeu  In  Moral  aad  talcUMtaal/ 
VlUt.  Econnakal,  and  Polltleal  Hutlatica, 
•t  Hoaie  and  Abroad.  Corrected  to  the 
Present  Tiaci  and  Inrladlnf  the  Cenevs 
of  the  BrItUk  PopmlatloB  taken  in  18tl. 
Compiled  fram  OAclal  and  other  Antheatie 
Soarces,  by  T.  C.  BAjrvuu>t  £*4'  fep* 
8to.  price  w. 

Bayldon's  Art  of  Valuing  Benta 

and  TUtef  et,  and  Tenant's  Rif  ht  of  Entcr- 
iBf  and  Qnlttlag  Paras,  mlalBCd  br 
sevr ral  Speclneas  of  ▼alaallonai  witb 
Remfrkf  on  tke  CaltWattoa  parsved  en 
Boils  la  different  Sltnatloae.  Adapted  to 
the  Use  of  Landlords*  Land  Afeuts,  Ap- 

tiraisers,    Pannera,   and    Tenants.     New 
Edition  I  corrected  and  revised  bjr  Joui 
DoMALoeoif .    8vo.  lOe.  M. 


Berkeley.—BemiBiaeenoes  of  a 

lluntsaian.  Bf  the  Honearable  GwLAim.mr 
F.  BmRKBX.Br.  Wltk  foor  Btcklnr*  bjr 
JokaLceck(oiiecola(Bred).   0to. price  14*. 


Black's  Practical  Treatite  on 

Bre«lnf.  based  on  CheaUeal  and  Kiooo- 
ulcal  IMnclplesi  With  Foroiahi  for  Pobllc 
Brewers,  and  Instrmctions  for  Prhrat*  Panl- 
lies.  New  Edition,  with  AddltioBS.  8vo. 
price  10*.  W. 


Blaine's  EncycloiMedia  of  Rural 

Sports  I  or,  a  complete  Acroant,  Historical, 
Prmctiosl,  and  DescriptiTe,  of  Hantine, 
Bhootinf ,  Flshlae,  Rachif ,  and  other  Field 
Bports  and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the 
preseat  dar.  Wltk  «pwarda  of  fOO  Wood- 
cau.  A  New  EditiOBt  tkorovf  klf  revised 
bj-  H^aav  HIbotbk,  EpnsMSBA,  and  Mr. 
A.  Q%*.UAm  I  wltk  aameroaa  additional 
UlustratioBS.    8vo.  price  kO§. 


Blair's  Ohronological  and  Ss- 

torical  Tables,  from  tke  Creatloa  to  tke 
present  Timet  wltk  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections from  tke  moat  aatkentle  Wriura  ( 
inclodlnc  tke  Commitatlon  of  St.  Paol,  as 
coanectlair  tke  Period  from  the  Exodc  to 
the  TempTe.  Uader  tke  revisioa  of  Sin 
Ubmrv  Sujs,  K.H.  New  Edition,  wltk 
corrections.  laq^rial  8to.  price  tU.  M. 


Bloomfield.— The  Greek  Testa- 
ment I  Wltk  coplons  Barliek  Notes,  Critical, 
Pkllolofflcal,  and  Ksplanatorr.  Especially 
formed  Tor  tae  asc  of  adTanced  Stadents  and 
Candidates  for  Holf  Orders.  Bj  tke  Rev. 
8.  T.  BLooMTtmiM,  D.O.  PJtJi.  New 
Edition.    1  Tols.Svo.  wltk  Map,  price  jSS. 

Dr.  BloQmfield*8  Additional 

Annotations  on  tke  akore.  8to.  price  Us. 


Dr.  Bloomfield*s  OoUege  A:Se 

Greek  TestaneMt  Wltk%rief  K 
If otes,  ckicijr  Pklloioxical  aad  Kx\ 
tofj.  Seventk  mmd  ehemptr  Sdltioa, 
Map  and  ladcB.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  ««.< 

Dr.  Bloomfield's  Gollege 

Bckool  Lcidcoa  to  tke  Otwck  Team 
Fcp.  Bro.  price  Ms.  9d. 

Bode.— Ballads  from  Herodo 

Wltk  an  latrodartocy  Poea^  Br  th« 
J.  B.  BoDB.  U  A.,  late  Stadeal  of  < 
Ckorck.    Ifimo.  price  6e. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Bng 

la  Its  AppUcaliaa  to  Mlam,  Mills,  { 
Narifatlou.  aad  Railwara.     Bf  tke  Ai 

£.*"**• -JH*****    *y     J**""     BCUBJIB, 

New  Edition  i  with  SO  «teel  Plates 
149  Wood  Eaffvarla^.    ^to.  price  17*. 

Boame.  — A  TreailM 

Screw  Propeller :  mtk  varii 
of  Impmveaseat.    Bt  Jobi* 
Wltk  30  larva  Platea  aad 
cats.    4to.  pnce  83$. 

Bonnie.— A  Oateehism  of 

Steam  Rnglne,  lIlastratiTe  of  tke  Scfei 
Principles  apoa  which  its  Operation  drp4 
and  the  Practical  Oetaila  ot  lu  Stractai 
Its  Applications  to  Mlaea.  Mills,  S 
NavigatioB,  aad  Rallwara;  vtek  em 
Samcstlons  of  Improie'meat.  Br  J 
BooBMB,CJE.   KewKditkw.  Fcp.»M 

Brande.~-'A  Dictionary  of  8 

race,  Litrratore,  and  Art  i  rompriaiaf 
Historj,  Description  and  Sdeadicr 
dales  of  cverf  Brmnch  of  Haawa  Ka 
^V^V.  '•  vltL**'*'  Derivatioa  aad  I>e«ai 
f*  S)  iJ't.''*"*'  *»  Jf«»*ni  ase.  Ed 
07  W.  T.  BnAitDB,  P.R.S.L.  aad  E.:  assl 
bv  Dr.  J.  CsuTtiv.  Becoad  Sdltioa. 
Tisod  I  with  Woodcuts.    Bru.  prke  IBs. 

Froftssor  Branded  Lectures 

piyaalc   Chemistiy,  aa  aapUed  to  Mi 

S^.*'*'^.  *"''*'»^*"«  D7«fiB.  Bleach 
Callco.Printiny.  Sagar  Maaafaetare, 
PreacrratloB  of  Woad,  TkaBiaff.  etc.  . 
vered  before  tke  Members  ?  tke  R 
lustUfitloa  la  tke  Scssloa  of  IBIt.  Aim 
by  penalssloB  fhaa  the  Lectar«r*s  Keti 
J.BoorvBBir,M.B.  Pcp.8ro.  £JM(re 

BnlL— The  Katemal  Ksni^ 

meat  of  GkUdran  la  Health  aad  INm 
B7  T.  Boil.,  M.D.  New  Briltlaa,  I 
•vo.  price  ie. 


Dr.  Ball's  Wntm  to  Hothers 

tke  Msnaremeat  of  their  Health  ds 
the  Period  of  Ptwfttancy  aad  la  tke  I4 
In  Boomt  Wltk  an  Kxpoeare  of  fu 
Errors  in  coaarsloB  wltk  thoee  snhli 
etctandHlauoaNaialaff.  New  Ed£ 
Pep.  price  t$. 


PUBLiiiHBO  Bt  LONGMAN,  BBOWN.  and  Co. 


Bun8e]i.--01iri«tiaiiity  A:  Kan- 

Kiud  t  Their  Bry tnniiin  and  Pro«p«ct«. 
7  C.C.J.  BoMsssit  d!D.,  DC.L.*  D.Ph. 
BeiiMr*NewRdmon,  conected,  remodelled, 
and  esieuded,  of  Hippmtftm  mmd  kit  Agt. 
7  TOle.  Pro.  price  ii.  6$. 

%•  ThU  Second  RdiUon  oltke  tttpwh- 
tut  li  eoBposed  of  three  distinct  vorke, 
which  mais  be  hod  Mponktcljtas  foUowet— 

UMtitml  Setlion. 

I,  H  Ippolftu  and  hU  Age  i  or*  the  Bc- 

rnaliin    and   ProipecU   of   Chritdaiilty. 
Toli.Svo.  price  II.  lOe. 

I.  Hlppolftma  end  the  Teachers  of  the 

Apostolical  Affe  I  .    . 

II.  The  Ufe  of  the  ChrUtlau  of  the 

Apoatollcal  Age. 

PkU0tfiemt  8€tti0U. 

1.  OatllacsofthePbUosophfofUnlrersal 
Hlstorr  sppUed  to  Language  and  Religion. 
1  vols.  8vo.  price  If.  1S«. 

Mllo«s^*<c«f  SrcflMi. 

$.  Aaalecta  Ante -Nlcana..  $  toIcBto. 
price  tl.  2a. 

I.  ReliqnlM  Litcrarisi  i 

II.  Relll}uia  Caaooicsi  I 

III.  Reiiquia  Lltuiglcat  Cun  Appen- 
dlcibus  ad  Tfta  Analcctonua  Vo- 
laalna. 

Btmien.— Egypt's  Flaee  in  Uni- 

Ttrsal  Hlstorrt  An  Historical  Investigation, 
la  Plvo  Books.  Br  C.  C.  J.  Boiiaur,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated  from  tho  Ger- 
nan,  br  C.  H.  Corrnux.  Kaq.  M.A.— Vol. 
I.,  with  aany  lUostrations.    mro.  price  S8«. 

*•*  The  second  Volume  la  prcpatiaf  for 
pnUlcatlon. 

Burton.— The  H3«torj  of  Seot- 

land,  from  the  ReTolutkm  to  the  Kstlnetion 
of  the  last  Jacobite  Insnrrectlon  (16W— 
I7<I8.)  By  Joan  Unx.  BoBTOir.  JtoU.Bvo. 
price  S6«. 

Bishop  Butler's  Ctenertl  Atlu 

of  Modern  and  Ancient  Oeogra^f  i  com- 
prising Flftf-two  fail-colearcd  Maps  i  with 
complete  Indexes.  New  JCdltlon,  nearlj  all 
re>engr8Ted,  enlarged,  and  greatlj  Im- 
proTcd;  with  Corrections  from  the  most 
antheatlc  Soarces  in  lK»th  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  Maps,  mauj  of  which  are  entlrdj 
Rojal  4to.  price  34s.  half'hoand. 


(The  Modem  AUas.  »  ftfl- 
coloarcd  Maps.  RL  Hto.  iSf. 
The  Ancient  Atlas  34  fmU- 
eoloared  Maps.  RLBvo.  ISs. 


Bishop  Butler's  Sketch  of  Mo- 
dem and  Ancient  Geographjr.  New  Edition, 
carefnllf  rerlscd,  with  sack  Alterations 
Introdacad  aa  eontluoallj  peogtasalTe  Ols* 
coveiles  and  the  latest  Informatioa  have 
rendered  necessary.    8vo.  price  St. 


The  Cabinet  Oaaetteer  i  A  Popo- 

lar  Exposition  of  all  the  Cooatries  of  the 
World  (  their  Oovemment»  Population , 
Revennes,  Commerce  and  Indostries ; 
Agrlenltaral,  Manufactnred,  and  Mineral 
Products  I  Religion,  Laws,  Manners,  sud 
Social  State.  Bj  the  Author  of  Thg  Cabi- 
n«t  Lmmjfrr.  Fcap .  8vo.  price  lOt.M.  cloth  ; 
or  Me.  calf  lettered. 


The  OaUnet  jAwytti  APopnr 

lar  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil 
and  Criminal  I  with  a  Dktionarv  of  Law 
Terms,  Maxims,  Sututes,  and  Judicial  Anti* 
qoltlea  I  Correct  Tsbles  of  Assessed  Taxes, 
Stamp  Duties,  Excise  Licences,  and  Post* 
Horse  Datlcs  t  Post-OAce  Refulations,  and 
Prison  Discipline.  16th  Edition,  comprts. 
Ing  the  Pnblic  Acu  of  the  Sesalon  18&8. 
Fcap.  8vo.  price  lOe.  W. 


Oaird.—English  Agrieultaxe  in 

1810  and  IStl  i  lu  Condttlea  and  Prospects. 
Bf  Jamb*  Caird.  Esq.,  of  Baldoon,  Airri- 
cnltnral  Commisslooer  of  Tkt  Tbnra.  The 
Second  Kdltloa.   8vo.  price  14#. 

GalTert.— The  Wift's  Xanoalf 

or,  PraTerSfThooghts,  and  Bones  on  Sere- 
ral  Occasions  of  a  Matron's  life.  Orna- 
mented from  Dealffas  \>j  the  Author  in  (he 
style  of  0«MM  KttMakttk't  Prmftr  B»9k. 
Bv  the  Rev.  Wiixiam  Galvmit.  Rector 
of  St.  Antholln,  and  one  of  the  Minor 
Canons  of  St.  PanKs.    Crown  8vo.  IQe.  id. 


Garlisle  (Lord).— A  Diary  in 

Turkiak  and  Greek  Waters.    By  the  Riitbt 
H  on .  the  Eari  of  <;U.b  uslx.    Post  8vo. 

[iVeorff  rtmdf. 


Gatlow.— Fopnlar  Oonchologyf 

or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged  according 
to  the  Modem  System  i  ^th  a  detailed  ac< 
count  of  the  Animals ;  and  a  complete  De- 
scriptive List  of  the  FamlHea  and  Genera  of 
the  Uecent  and  Fossil  Shells.  By  Aanns 
Catlow.  Second  Edition,  mnch  Improved  { 
with  40S  Woodcuu.    Post  Svo.  price  14«. 


Geeil.  — The  Stud  rami)   or, 

Hints  on  Breeding  korses  for  the  Tn«f> 
the  Chase,  and  the  Road.  BvCaon..  Fep. 
8vo.  with  Frontisptece,  price  M. 


CedL—Beeords  of  the  Ohase, 

and  Memofara  of  Celehiatcd  Spettsmeni 
lUnstrating  some  of  the  Ueajgei  of  Olden 
TImee  and  comparing  them  with  ptovaUlug 
Customs  t  Together  with  an  Inlrodnctlon 
to  most  of  the  Fashionable  Hnnttag 
Countries  i  and  Commcnta.  Bf  Caotfc. 
WUb  two  Plates  by  B.  Henlsff*  f  cp.  Bro. 
price  7«.  M.  half-howid. 


NEW  W0BK8  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


OedLHKAbla  Practiee  i  or  Bute 

oa  IVdataji  far  tk«  Tuf ,  the  CkiM*  and  tk« 


ObMTTBttoM  oa  RaclBf  aac 
Hmniof ,  Wastlnir,  ■««  Ridlag,  aMHu- 
dkan^ln^.  Bf  Owrii,.  Pcap.  Svo.  witk 
Placet  priiea  U.  hal^boaad. 

OhilylMeiis's  SOfltorical  Surrey 

of  Mo4«ni  Spccnlatirc  PkUoaoaliTp  (ron 
Kant  to  Hcfri.  Trwulaud  from  taeOcmu 
kj  A2.VRB0  Tui«.  pMt  Bvo.  priea  8«.  M. 

Petoe,  War*  and  Adventure) 

Bdaff  as  AvtoUagnpkleal  MaiMU  of 
Gcom  Laval  Ckcairrtoa,  iotmnmij  of  tht 
Flcla-'ftala  .Depafftaiaat  of  the  Rofal  Ar- 
tUlaiy.  aobaeqaently  a  Captala  la  the  Atrnj 
of  Colnmbia,  aad  at  prcMBt  Gororaor  of 
the  Ho«M  of  CorreetloB  la  CoM  Bath 
Pleld*.    S  vols .  post  8vo .  price  16t. 

Oherreul's  Prineiplea  of  Har- 

loav  aad  Contraet  of  Coloan,  aad  their 


AppUratloof  to  the  ArU  t  locludiaf  Paiut- 
iBf  •  lalcrior  Decoiatloaf  Tapeatrlei.  Car^ 

C,  Moiaice.  Coloared  Olaslaf,  Paper- 
alair*  Calico  Prlatlagt  Letterpreu 
Pvlatlaf ,  Mu  ColoariBf ,  Drcai,  Laadecapr 
aad  Flower  berdeolaf,  etc  Traaalated  br 
CaAaLBS  Mabtsl  t  aad  lllaetratod  with 
Piagnie,  etc.  Croara  8vo.  price  IX*.  $d, 

Olinton.  —  The   AntoUograikhy 

aad  Literary  Joaroal   of  the  laU    Hanry 
Proea  CUntoo,  Km.,  M.A.    Aathor  of  the 
rm$U  HtlUnlett  the   Fa»ti  A««Ma{,   etc 
Bdited  by  the  Rev.  C.J.Fvxu  Clixtox, 
M.A«»  Rector  of  CroaweU,  Nntta. 

[/a  IA«  Prm. 

ConTeraatioiiB  on  Botany.  Hew 

Kdltioa.  inprovedi  with  S  Plates.  Pep. 
8vo.  price  ti.  M.  1  or  with  the  Plates 
colonred,  lis. 

Gonybeare  and  Howmu.— The 

Life  aad  KpUtles  of  Salat  Paal  1  Coa- 
prifliaf  a  eoaaleU  Blonaphr  of  the  Apostle, 
and  a  Traaslatloa  of  his  J^latles  lasertrd 
la  Chroaolairical  order.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
CoKTBaAna.  M.A..  aad  the  Rev.  J.  8. 
Howsoif,  M.A.  With  40  Slccl  Plates  aad 
100  WoodcaU.  S  vols.  4to.  price  4CS.  8c. 

Dr.  Copland's    Sietionazy   of 

Practical  Metlleiact  Coaiprislac  ileaeral 
Patholofy.  the  Natarc  aad  Treataieat  of 
Diseases,  Morbid  Htmetares,  aad  the  Dis- 
orders especially  iaeideatal  to  Clloiates,  to 
Beit  aad  to  the  differeat  Rpechs  of  Life, 
with  aaBeroas  approved  Porasaias  of  the 
Medicioes  rccomaieadcd.  Vols.  1.  aad  II 
8vo.  price  iB3 ;  aad  Parts  X.  to  XVI.  price 
df.M.each. 

The  Children's  Own  Sonday- 

Booh.  By  MUsJoliaCobhbb.  WHhTwo 
liiafttrailoas.    S^oare  fep.  8vo.  price  it. 


OnsfB  Smoyi^lopoBdlJi  of  0 


PvaetkaU 

Woodcata, 

Maehiaery, 

nderthe 

Bro.frice 


arr  of 


lSt.6tf. 


Ue  PriMi 
wklch  I 
G9MinMl 


The  Orieket-Flddf  or,  the  I 

epee  aad  Hlacaiy  of  tW  Ciaase  of  Crii 
Br  tha  AaUMT  af  Primtiplea  mfSein 
Aafffiar>  Seeaad  Bdhioa  j  vltW>latcs 
Woodcau.    Pcp.Svo.  ie.  half.l 


Lady  Ontt^  XhTalld^  Bod 

The  lavaUdls  Om  Book  s  A  CoIloeHa 
Redpee  bob  vaiioaa  Booha  and  vai 
Cooatatoa.  By  the  HcaowaMa  T.>»,  r 
Fep.8vo.ptlc«as.M.  *-*■»*. 

The  BeT.  T.   Dale^  Domei 

The  nrstPait  kcU«  Ciivrch  8cr«1c«  m^ 
tor  Omcttik  Uae,  wttk  Plrajata  Ibr  ei 
^  S'  '^  ^*^*  ••Iveted  cxctaalvely  f 
the  Booh  of  CoaawM  Prayer.  Pwi 
Coaptislar  uuiproprlata  Bcrasoa  fbrei 
Saaday  la  the  Year.  M  Bdltloa.  PMt 
lie.  cloth ;  Sle.  M.  calft  or  4C3.  Mb.  «aswi 

Separately  \  X"  FAaaitT  CaAnAnr,  Ifc 
'•'■™"' ITta  Doaaaanc  Lircaar.  Ilk. 

Delabeehe.— The  Ckologleal  0 

■ervOT.  By  Btr  Hmar  TTSBLAaara 
P.R.8.  Dlr«ctor42earral  of  the  Otaleal 

»!!ISJ7  •*_.*,?•  "»***^  Klacta.^ 
Editloa  !  with  naai«ro«B  Woodeaia.  • 
price  Ub. 

Delabeehe.— Beport  on  the  6e 

lofy  of  Corawall.  DeroOp  aad  West  Som 

S5- "^Mr  Hawar  T.  Dai.AB8caa.  P.R 

With  Maps,  Woodcan.aMUPtelM.  ft 
prkel4«. 

De  la  Bive.— A  TroatiM  on  Sle 

trleity,  la  Theorr  aad    Praetiee.      By 
Da  i,A  ttrva,  Profesaor  la  the  Acadrar 
Gtaeva.     la  Two  VolaaMN,  with  aaaen 
Wood  Raffiariaga.   Vol.  1 .  gvo.  price  Mi 

Biadpline.    By  the  Author 

IIi;!??S.J2  "'  Uokaawa  Fricads,"  e 
Becood  Xdiltea,ealarg«d.  UMo.  price :i,< 


Eastlake.— Materiala  for  a  BOi 

tory  of  Oil  Palatla*  By  Sir  CaAai 
UcK  EAmAKB.  r.H.S.,  P.8.A.,Preeid4 
of  the  Royal  Aeadieaiy.    8n».ar»^lir^ 


The  Eellpse  of  XUthi  or. 

VislttoaRcUirioaaBcrptle.    TWPUUu 
cAea^rr  EdlUoa.    Feapriwi,  pri«  fc 


A  Defence  of  Tbe  SoUpH  of 
The  Bnf  UihiiMD^i  Greek  Oon- 

The  EngUahmui's  Hebrew  v)d 


-  A  H>niM)o«k    of 


Ephemen.— The  book  of  the 


W.  EnkUe,  Baq.— meter;  of 


MwnirU  1H«  uid  18M  >  t 


Trandi.  —  Aniulai  Anecdotes, 
Fnllom.— The  HuYeli   of  flol-  ' 

The  PMtinl  Works  ofOUnr 

eone.-A  mtnnUct^  S<t|ann 
BwayB  09  FaUUe«I  uid  SoeUl 
Onmer.— HlitertcU  Sketchea 
dwllt.  — An  BneyelopKdla  of 
ffidney  Hall'i   Oener*!  I>uge 

S-S"""-"'"-*™-"' 

HaiiiUtoii>~lHiciiMloiu  In  PU- 


Hare  (Aichdetoonl.—  The  LUb 


KEW  VTUBKB  i»0  MEW  EDITIUMB 


HurlaoB.— The  lAgbt  of  tht 

B^.'rV  X.      Br    ™>n."w'li.»i; 


Hmny  Hlearer.— TIib  Hmthix- 

tlu  «ku.  rir  rmf  f»l.    Fip.  •is.  i>. 

Hkrry  Hieerer.-^niB  Stud,  fbi 


HuTv  Hlepnr.— The  Fodet 

uJ  ik<  Himli  HI.  PncUuJ  HIMi  «  Iki 
lliBiHH.    ■<c«41dUua|'wU?rsnnU. 

SuTV  HienTer.  —  SUble  TftUc 
Hftydn'e  Book  oTDIgiiltlee  i  een- 

1>«>U.  ■OBln.'hlM.'u'    HiiiIeIbM'. 
[rm  Ik^KuVtA   P>rMi  u  Ika  Pninl 


•ulti'aiil  km(iHlBta.  Hn>.  pilnHs 

HIlL-TttnU  In   afaaU, 


Nn  lUliliii.  nTUc4  Witt 

Hole.— Frlie  Euaj  ea  the  B 


laydon.— The  Lift  oT ! 

Ui    Aiiubultii'hT  ul'  iDiiuta.    klltr 


^  JuanOtua'    •*».  ] 


Lord  HolUnd'a  Toitlga  Bcs 


Honker  and    Amott^  BiWl 

sunk  tdJllH.  alii  AddhlHi  lU  cim 

BItW.  J.  Hooker^Popnlu  Oni 


HoniB.— Aalntrodnetion  to  ttie 


Borae'i  Oampendlon*  lotrodno- 

Hevltt.-fA.  M.)  As  Art  Stn- 
Howltt.— The  Oblldxm'B  Tor. 

Wlltiam  Rowttfa  Boy's  Oonn- 


Howttt,-VUlta  to  Semukable 

Second  Bcrid,  ehldly  ta  tbe 
HndMii's  Tlaln  IHnctloiii  for 

Hndion't     EzeGOtor^    Smdc. 


^-'"H'/s. 


Bnlbeit.— The  {totpel  lereabd 


Hmnbley .— Journil  of  a  OftTkliy 
Hnmboldt'a  Aipectt  of  Nslnre. 


Hmit.  —  BcKUchM  on  Ught  In 
Hn.  Juneioii'i  Legend!  of  tha 


Un.  Juncwm'a  Legend*  ofUic  I 


Nn.  Junewni'i  Legenda  of  the 


NEW  WOBK6  AHD  WBW  EDITIOK8 


I  . 


Lord  Jeifr«y*8  Oontiilratloiii  to 

ik»  BdabsMk  KctUv.  A  N««  Bdldoa. 
ipletc  In  One  ▼•!«««  l  wltk  •  Poitraii 
md  by  Hbmkt  Uokmon.  ■■<  ^Y*f 
M    view  of  Cndrerook,    enpvrtd  by 


HaMutloaSt  8odctl«s» 
S  T«U.  8to.  wick  PI«IM, 


Cndrerook «    eiirt»»_ 
cnmaSre.  SU.  cloth} 


eBfiwrcd 
B«n«   VI 
J.  CoaMS. 
orMlkcaK. 

•••  AIM  a  LIBRABy  BDITION,  In  S 
vols.  8to.  price  4Si. 

Bishop  Jerany  Taylor's  Entire 

Wncksi    WUkUaUft,  bfBMwpHsna. 
Revised  nad  eomcted  by  tiM  Rev.  CaAKUt 
Pao«  Emw,  FcUow  of  Orf**  College.  Os 
Ibid.    Mow  eoatplete  In  M  vole.  Bvo.  price 
SI.U. 

Jesse. —Bvssift  and  tlie  War. 

By  Oepfkln  Jeeae  (late  UDattacbed),  Anibor 
of  Morray**  J|e«d*ee*  for  RuttU,  Ht. 
Crotm  Svo.  wUb  Plan,  price  Si.M. 

Johnston.— A  New  Dictionary  of 

GeoffTepbyiDeacrlpdve,  Phyileal,  8tati»- 
tlcaf.  and  HUCoricali  Foralnc  a  conaplctt 
Oeocral  Uaieueer  of  the  World.  By  Auix- 
AiTDBR  Kaim  Joajteroii*  P.R.S.B , 
F.R.G^.PXi.8.  Id  One  Volaae  of  1,4«) 
pages  t  coapridng  nearly  M,a00  Nimri 
orrUees.  8vo.  price  M«.  cloth  i  or  half- 
bonnd  lnr«Mla,4le. 

Kemble.— The  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land t  A  HUtory  of  the  KagUah  ComeMMt- 
wealth  till  the  period  of  the  Norman  Coa- 

Iaeeu     By    JoHit    MxTeHUX    K»Mni.n. 
I.A.,  F.C.P.8.,«te.    S  ToU.  8vo.  price  S8«. 

Ken^-^Alethdaf  <flr,  the  Doom 

of  Mytho'o«y.  With  other  Poe«u.  By 
WiixiAM  GsAnLEe  Mask  Ksm.  f cp.  Sro. 
price  7«'  M* 


Slppis*s  OoUeetion  of  Hymns 

and  Psahns  for  Pablic  and  Private  Wonblp 
New  Bdltion:    locladliif  a  New  Bapnlc- 
aeat  by  the  Rev.  EBMoitD  Knu..  N.A. 
IBeio.  price  dr.  cloth  \  or  4i.  M. 


Ue.M. 


The  X«dy  Una  and  her  Queei 

do*  I  or,  attfTm  ml  tk»  Mt^kt  Mmd.    I 
the  Antkor   ol    IfMM    TVaCAe  for  Hea 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  7«* 


LalnA(SJOb0ermtions  ontli 

Seriid  omI  Political  Btato  of  Demarh  »i 
the  Dnchlre  of  Sleawick  a^  Holatcia  In  IM 
Being  th«  TUrd  Sorioa  of  tfmiet  ^f  m  Tn 
mwUtr,   Sro.  price  Uf. 


til 

ipci 
the  B 


Laing^  (SJ  Ohservatiomi 

SedaTaad  PoUtieal  Btn&e  of  the 
People  in  IBM  nad  IBigt 
condSertaa  W  MMer  ^m 
price  ide. 


L.  E.  L.--The  Poetloal  Work 

of  Utltla  Elisabeth  Laarfon.    Nr 
wltb  S  Vignettes  by  Rkhard  Doylo.  > 
ISmo.  price  IQs.  cloth  i  morocco,  Sle. 


Dr.  Latham  on  Diseases  of  tli 


Klrby.-The  JA&  of  the  Eev. 

WtLUAK  Kmnr.M  A.,  Rector  of  Barhaa 
Anthor  of  one  of  the  Bridgewaler Treatises, 
and  JolnUAnlhor  of  the  /nfredbcflen  (t. 
Emfmfltrp.  By  the  Rev.  Jomm  FBnBMAN 
M.A.    With  Portrait,  Vignette,  and  Fac 
klnUe.  8vo.  price  Us. 


Heart.  Lectores  oa  SoUecu 
with  Clinical  Medicine  I  iriaeaaea  of  U 
Heart.  Bjr  P.  M.  Latham,  M.II..  Physlrii 
Extraordinary  to  the  Qaeca.  New  Cditiei 
Ivola.  ItMO.  price  ICe. 

Ifrs.  B.  Lee^  TOfmsats  of  Mi 

tnral  History  t  or  Hnt  Principles  of  Zo 
logy  :  coBsprialng  the  Pkladptea  of  CIom 
ieatton,  Interspeiaed  wich  aansliif  ai 
Instructive  Acconnte  of  che  aoat  lesswl 
able  Anlasals.  New  Bdttlo«,  cntvv* 
with  nuncfou  nddltleool  Woodenta.  Pc 
aro.  price  7«.  M. 

Letters  on  Happiness,  addzcssi 

to  a  Frlead.    By  lae  Aathor  of  LHItrt 
Mjf  MAaewit    rHnt^a,  etc.      Pcy.  • 
trace  fs. 

Letters  to  my  Unknown  Jrleni 

By  n  Lndy,  Author  of  Lmtttra  e«  tfapi 
MM.    Fonrth  and  cAea^er  Bdltion.    F 
^l^prlreis. 

Lindley.— The  Theory  of  Herl 

cnlt«i«i  Or,   an  Atteaspi  to 

oft 


Operatlone 


Uard 


Kyslolneleai  PrlaelplealBf  JmT^Luimj 


tsplain 


laproved  \ 


New  Kdltlo 
with    Wood  E 


revised 


lacravi 


FUBLItHKO  BT  LONGMAN,  BBOWN,  AMD  Co. 


la 


LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

Of  Htotmrri  Btofnf ky.  Littrmtve.  tka  Arte  aad  8clme«a«  Natonl  Hlttorf,  ud  IImiu- 
(•ctuiM  t  A  8«riM  of  OriglBal  Woni  by 


81R  JOHN  BKRSCHRL^ 
SIR  JAMBS  MACKINTOSH, 
ROBERT  SOUTHEYt_ 
SIR  DAVID  BRKWUTBR, 
THOMAS  KRIOHTLBY, 
JOHN  FORSrSR, 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 
THOMAS  MOORS. 
BISHOP  THIRLWALL. 
THB  RBV.  O.  R.  OLBIO, 
J.  C.  L.  DB  SISMONDI. 
JOHN  PU1LUP8,  PJIJS^  0.8. 


Ajn>  oniBB  Eifijrsir*  Wkira»i. 

Complete  In  US  toIs.  Pep.  8to.  with  Vifncttc  TMm,  price,  la  elotk,  NIaeteca  OaUiMa. 
The  Work!  »0pmrmt^,la  Sets  or  Seriaa, price  Tkree  SkUUafs  atad  Slxpcace  eacli  Volwae. 


A  Liat  ^f  tk0  Womn  ••mptinttk*  CABINET  CYCLOPiBDIAi— 

14.  LavdMr  •■  Beat     .       .    I  rol.     le.M. 

Se.M. 


1 .  Bell*a  Hlatorr  of  Roaala  .  S  voU.  lOi.  M. 


S.  Bell's  Uvea  of  BriUihPoett,]  Tola.   Js. 
I.  Brewater's  OpUcs*   .       .    1  toU    le.6A 
4.  Cool«7*a  Maritlao  sad  la. 

Uad  DlaeoTerr      .        .   S  vdta.  lOe.  M. 

I.  Cfow«*a  HlatOffT  of  PIraaee,  S  vola.  Vto.  44. 
i.  Da  Morgma  on  ProbnUlltles.l  rol.    le.M. 

7.  De  SUaondl's  History  of^ 

the  Italian  Rcpablles  .    I  toI.     Is.  M. 

8.  Da  SlsmoodPs  Fall  of  the 

Hoiaaa  Eaniro  .    Svols.    7s. 

9.  DoBuraa's  Chcalstvy     .    1  vol.     Is.  M. 

10.  Doooraa's  Doasesik  Beo- 

Bomy     ....    iTola.    7*. 

II.  D«BhaBi*s  Spala  aad  Por- 

^^aaal  ....  StoIs.  l7s.64r. 
IS.  Mihaai*a  History  of  Dea- 

B»rk,8wedea,  aad  Nor. 

way  ....  Srola.  10s.  M. 
18.  Danhaai's  History  of  Pe« 

laad  .    iTol.     8«.0tf. 

14.  Danhaai's  OermaBlc  Baa- 

pira        ....    8  Tola.  10s.  6rf. 

11.  DanluuB*a  Europe   dvrlBg 

the  Middle  Acea  .       .    4  vols.  14s. 
18.  DaahuB's  Brittah  Dnaaa. 

tiata      ....    a  vela.   7*. 

17.  Daahaaa'a  Urea  of  Bariy 

Writera  ofGreat  BritaAa,  1  t«L     Is.  M. 

18.  Ferrna'a    History    of  the 

Ualted  Sutes  .    Srola.   7s* 

18.  Foshroke's  Greek  aad  Ro- 
man Aatioaltlca    .       .    SrOla.   7a> 
to,  ForsUr's     Lktn    of    the 

Stausmea  of  the  Com- 

aaoawoalth    .  .    8v«la.  I7sk8d.' 

Sl.Oletr's  U^e»   of    Britlak 

Military  Commaadcra  8  vols.  10a.  Od. 
S8.  Orattan'a    History  of  tke 

Netherlands  ...  I  rol.  Is.  8d. 
SS.  Heaslow's  Botaay  .  .  1  rol.  8s.  6d. 
S4.  Herschers  Astroaamy  .  1vol.  8i.8d. 
»,  Herachol**  Dlacoaraa    oa 

Nataral  Phlloaophy  .  1vol.  Is.6d. 
as.  History  of  Robm  .    8  vola.    7s. 

57.  History  of  Swttierlaad    .    1vol.     likOd. 
38.  Holland's  Manalsctarea  la 

Mstal.  ....  8  vola.  lOs  M. 
88.  Jamss's  lives  of  Fareira 

Statesmea  6  vola.  17a.0d. 

80.  Kater  and  Lardaer'a  Me- 

ehaalca  .1  vol.     Is.  6d. 

St.  KelffhUey'a     Oatllaea    ot 

Hiatory  .  .    1vol.     Is.OdL 

8S.  Lardaer'a  Arithmetic      .    I  voL      8s.  6d. 

58.  Lardaer'a  Geometry        .    1  vol.     8s.  6d. 


88.  Lardaer'a  Hydroatatica  aad 

Paeaamtlea  .  .    1vol. 

18.  LardaeraadWalhar'aBlea. 

tricUyatadMacaatism,   8  vola.   7«. 
87.  Machlntosh,  Porater,  aad 

Cnarteaay'a  Uvea  of  Bri- 

tiah  Suteamen     .       .    7  vola.  S4s.  6d. 
IS.  Hadilatoak,  WaHaca,  aad 

Bell'a  Hbtoiy  oi  Baff- 

IOtoU.  Us. 


Svola.    7s. 

Is.  6d. 
Is.6d 


M .  Moataomerr  aad  SkeDey'a 
Bauncat  Itallaa,8paa]ak, 
and  Portn(«eaeABtkora,l  vola.  10s. Id. 

40.  Moare'8HlaloryoflrclaBd,4vals.l4s. 

41.  Nlcolaa'a  Ckroaology    of 

Hiatory.  .   I  vol.     Is. Od 

48.  PfctUlpo'TNatlse  oa  Geo- 

48.  Pa!reU*a  Hiatory  of  Nataiml 

PkUoaopky    .  .    1  rol. 

44.  Porter's  Tkrcallse   oa   tke 

Maeafactnra  of  SUk    .    Irol. 

4i.  Porter'a    Maaafactaro    of 

Porcelala  aad  Glaaa     .    1  vol.     Ss.  6d. 

40.  Roscoe's  Britlsk  Lawysrs,  1  vol.     Ss.fd . 

47.  Scott's   Hiatory  of  Scot- 

laad      ....    Srola.    7a> 

48.  Skelley'aUreaof  Baalaeat 

hoack  Antkora    .       .    Srola.   7s. 
40.  Skackard  aad  Svalaaoa'a 

laaecta  ....    I  rol.     8s.  6d. 
SO.  Soatkey's  Uwm*  of  Britlsk 

Admirals       .       .       .    S  rola.  17s.  8d  . 
81.  StebMaf 's  Charek  History,  Sroll.   7s. 
8S.  StekklBf 'a  Hiatory  of  tke 

RefonaatioB  .   S  vola.  7$. 

SS.  Sarnlnaon'a  Diacoarac  oa 

Nataral  History  .       .    1  vol. 
S4.  Swalaaoa'a  Nataral  Hla- 

tarr  aad  CbaalScatloBal 

AaUaala  .Irol. 

M.Svalaaoa^a  BablUaadla- 

atlaeta  of  Aalamla       .    1  rol. 
SO.  Swalaaoa'a  Birds     .      .    8  vols. 

57.  Siraiaaoa'a  FUk,  ReptUea, 

etc.         ....    Svola. 

58.  Svalaaoa'sQaadrapeds  .    1  vol. 
S».  Swalasoa's     SkelU    aad 

Skell-iak  .irol. 

00.  Swalaaoa'a  AakaalalaMo- 

BBferiea  .    Irol. 

01.  Swalaaoa'a  Taxlderaiy  aad 

Bloffrapky  af  Zooloflata  1  vol. 
OS.  TklriwalTa      Hiatory     of 

Greece  .  Svola.  S8s. 


8s.  Od. 

Ss.Od 

Ss.Od. 

7«. 

Is.'od. 
Is.Od. 
8s.  Od. 
8s.  Od. 


UttoD.— The  Cbnrc 

wrti^.  iS.lX'*!!". 
I  I«i1]ner>i(a)Lettan 

iLendon'i   SelMHtr 


r^sSSSi 


Kfte»nlft7-~Si)M(i)iM  of  the 
Himnl*;.— The  Blstorj  efSng- 


Ur.  Mukol^'a   OrlUMl   ud 


Kr.Maamlay'sLayfof  Andent 


MiedoiMld.  —  Ttlla   Veneotaloi 


S?Bi:B?.5S«Si-, 

ssr*A.^r;!:.i;';s»ir?:«,'^-i!!a!rB.-. 

TrO^t-i  CtimaMmilaw  Her  MaluH-kl^HH 
Utli>[.id»]ilud:,   Wllhluii.   tnk. 


HmcklntMb.— Sir  Jhdm  Huk- 


Bb.— A  DIetlDiatT;, 


H'ODlloeh.-A  DieUdntfT, 

l\fl   NiHnlUBJecu'k  tt/ViiM.   lb 

H'Oolloeb.  —  An  AMOimt,  De- 

CuKllUl,  Tniiluisi,  liid>HFT,'>Hl  CMl 
•dRill^uIiiiUmlgii.  BiJ.m.H-CU' 
•aArpwoivITBhUi.  tnll.Vn.^tOi. 

Miltluid.— The  Chnieh  In  the 
Hn.  Ibrccfa  ConTeiMttoiil  on 


^S 


m 


NKW  WO&K8  AVD  NKW  ISDlTlUKiS 


■n.  Mkiwt^  OonTemtioiii  on 


I  . 


■  / 


PtolMcia  McctioMy.  la  vkleh  tkc  BmmbU 
of  Uwt  Sciaac*  ww  fsBiUarif  ufUlntd. 
N««lil|il«a.   Pep.  »ro.  price /••M> 


Kn.  Karoeff  OonTemttloiii  on 

VcMUble  Phrdolegyt  comprckendlnf  tbt 
BlMMBta  of  BolMif.  wltk  thofar  AppUcstfoa 
to  Afileidtmn.  N«v  Rdlttoa )  with  Fov 
Pkua.    Fcp.aro.prie*  to. 


Kn.  Kareet*!  Oontertttioiia  on 

L«i4  Md  Waur.  N««  UUloa,  roviacd 
•ad  corrected  i  witli  a  eulo«r«d  Map*  fhev- 
iBff  the  coaiMntlve  Altitude  of  Mouatalne. 
Fcp.  8vo.  pnce  tt.  M. 


Jfartfniwu-Chfirdh  History  in 

Kwlaad  t  Beioff  a  Sketch  of  the  Hletorr  ol 
tbe  Charek  oTKufflaBd  tnm  tkm  Barileat 
llBiea  to  the  Period  of  the  RefnwMtfaMi. 
Bf  the  Rer.  Abtsvk  JfABxtKBAo,  M^., 
Ute  Fellow  of  TriaUy  CoUefC,  Camhridfe. 
ISaM>.  price  8t. 


Kaonder'a  Biographioal  Trea- 

nrrt  conaiftUiffW  Memoirs,  Sketehe8,aad 
brief  Notlcci  of  above  I3,0UU  Kalaeat  Per- 
•ons  of  all  Area  and  Nattooa,  from  the 
Karileat  PeriotfofHUtorr.  Blffhth  Editloe, 
reriacd  throufhont,  ana  browht  down  to 
the  cloae  of  the  year  IMS.  FCp.  Sro.  lOt. 
ctotk  I  boud  In  nma,  lit.  i  calf.  IS*.  M. 


Maimdar'a  TrMumry 

ledge,  and  Library  of  P   ' 
laf  am  Kagfli 
aa  C7al*CTaalOasattoert  a 
•rjr,  a  Ckroaelaai, 
Braopels  of  the  Pc 
TaUea,  etc     The 


Ni 

t  down  to  the  Pre- 
8vo.  lOf.  clotki 


Kaonder^a  fiiaiorical  Treasury  § 

eomprielnf  a  Ocneral  Introdactory  Outline 
of  Ualvermal  HUtoty,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
aad  a  Beriae  of  Mparaie  Hbtorie*  of  every 
principal  Natloa.  New  Rditioat  rcrikcd 
tkroanoat,  aad  t 
seat  lime.  Fcp. 
lS«.|cali;iSl.M. 


Kannder^  Soientifio  and  Xdte- 

rarTi  IVeaaaty  t  A  New  and  Popalar  Ba- 
cydoprndia  of  Science  and  the  BelUa- 
Lettrca  i  iacladinf  all  Branches  of  Science, 
and  every  subject  connected  with  Llteia- 
tare  aad   Art.     Now  Edition.     Fcp.  0vo 

I  rice  lOi.  doth  t  boaad  ia  roaa,  ISi.  i  calf 
tttcred,  lis.  W. 


Mannder'a  Treasury  of  Natural 

Hlatoryi  Or.aPopalar  DictloaarT  of  Aal- 
aiatod  Nature t  la  which  the  Zoological 
Characteristics  that  dUtlnMlahthe  different 
Classes, Oenora,  aad  BpecliBS,are  comklaed 
with  a  varlelT  of  latcrestlng  Infonsation 
lllnstratlire  of  the  Animal  Kinndom.  VTIth 
800  Woodeats.  New  Bdldoa  t  wHh  900 
Woodcats.  Fcp.  8to.  price  lOs.  elothi 
roaa,Us.t  calf,  Us.  W. 


I.    Fcp  avo.  Bclrw  lOe,  dMk  a  bav 
. lai. »  calf, S. M.      ^~'  "^ 


Merivale.  —  A  ^Ostory  of  1 

Romaaa  aader  the  B»pii«.  Bv  tko  I 
CaAALn  MraiTAU,  B.D..  laie  FcUoi 

•?*."•  ?^i?!***  **•»  ■■*  f«LUI.o 
pkHaff  the  Htaieey  to  tiio  ITalakiyhmM 
the  Moaarefcy  ky  Aacwotma,  pclea  Idsi 


Merivale.— Hie  FUl  of  tlie  S 

man  BepabUe  t  A  Skon  Hlatoey  of  the 
CeotnryoftkeCoasmomvcflkk.  By tkc  I 
C«AMJ»lf»MTAM,  B,D.,  lato  >klla« 
St.    Joka's    Colloge,    -      ' 
price  7>.  M. 


n 


lKeriTale.'*-A]i  Aoeoimt  of  H 

Ufe  aad  Letter*  of  Cicero.  IVaashi 
from  the  Ocrman  of  \bekea  j  nad  Bdltrd 
the  Eev.  CmAMiMM  Mkbitaui,  B.O.  13s 
price  9«.  M. 

miner.-The Baltic!  Its  Gate 

Skore*.  aad  CUles  t  WTItk  a  Notice  of  t 
WkiU  f  ea,  etc.  By  the  Mrr.  T-  Miuva 
M.A.,  FJIjO.S.    PootSro.         (^«sl  rMd 

IDlner^  History  of  the  Gbarc 

of  Christ.  Wltk  AddUfiaaa  by  tke  lau  Bi 
Isaac  Miuixr.  D.D.,  FR.S.  A  Ni 
Kdition,  revued,  wltk  additional  Net 
by  tke  Boy.  T.  UrnkmniAM,  B.D.  4  v« 
Sro.  price  w. 


Montgomery. —Memoirs  of  tl 

Life  aad  Wriuan  of  James  Moalgomtr 
laclattai  Selections  from  kls  Correftpea 
eae*  and  Coarenatioaa.  By  Joaa  Urn 
S.A1IS  and  Jamxs  Brsaan.   \lm  Oe  pr*> 

MontgomeKya*-Origixial  Bym 

for  Pabllc,  Social,  and  PHvnto  Devatfe 
By  JAKB*  MoMVootUBT.    Ifta*.  t$.  Id. 


James  Montgomery**  Poetki 

Works:  CoUectlr*  Bditl«B|  wkk  tl 
Aatkor*s  AaioMofiapblcat  Piwtece*.  cm 
jrict*  la  Oae  Tolamoi  whk  Pmtndt  ai 
YlffBetsa.  Sqaara  CTVWB  8vo.  pelce  Mii.l 
clotk  I  maeocco.  tie.— Or  la  4  rola.  fcp.  Si 
wltk  Poctrait,  aad  a«vaa  Plaiaa,  prkle  B 
clotk  I •■- 
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Koon.— Kui  and  his  Motives. 

By  QaoKSB  Moobb.  MJ>.,  Member  of  the 
Kofi  C«Ucf*  of  PlijrsleiaB*.  TAInl  aad 
choiifor  MdUi^m.    Fep.  Bvo.  piico  6*. 

Koon.— The  Power  of  the  8onl 

OT«r  tk«  Bodj,  eoBsMer«d  la  nUtloa  to 
Health  ead  liormU.  Bj  Qbobob  Moobb, 
M.U.,  Meabcr  of  tke  Rojmi  CoUevc  of 
Pkyeiciaat,  etc.  F^ftk  ead  ehcopcr  BMtiou, 

Fcp«  Bvo<  pcico  6C( 

Moore.~The  Uie  of  the  Body  in 

rebuloB  to  tke  Mlsd.  Br  Obobob  Mookb, 
MM.,  Member  wf  tbe  Rojnd  Collece  of 
Phfskluu.  Third  uUl  cbe^or  jMtl«M. 
Pep.  8vo.  price  ••. 

Moore.  ^  Health,  IMsetie,  and 

Remedr.  familiarly  aad  mcUcally  con- 
•Iderea  la  a  few  of  tbeir  Relatloaa  to  tbe 
Blood.  Br  Qbobob  Moobb,  MJ>.  Poet 
8n».  7a.  W. 

Moore«^Memoin,  Journal,  and 

Corrcapoadeace  of  Thomaa  Moore.  Edited 
br  tke  Bifkt  Hoe.  Loao  Joan  Rvmbu, 
M.P.  Wltk  Portraits  and  TIraetu  lll«»tra- 
VoU.  I.  to  VI.  poet  8ro.  IQe.  6d.  each. 


Vole.  Vll.  and  VIII.  eompletlBg the  vork, 
are  ntmrlg  reodp. 

Thomas  Moore's  PoetiealWorka. 

CoBtaialBff  tke  Anthor't  receal  latrodvc- 
tioa  and  Nolci.  Complete  la  Uae  Volame; 
with  a  Portrait,  aad  a  View  of  SkwcrtoB 
Cottage.  Medium  Sto.  price  SU.  eloiki 
morocco  4Sf.  Or  la  10  rola.  fep.  8ro.  wHh 
Portrait,  aad  If  Platee,  price  Sir. 

Moore.  —  Songs,  Ballads,  and 

Sacred  Sooft.  ByTaoMAi  Moobb,  Aatkor 
of  L^U  Rb»kk,  etc.  Plrat  collected  Edition, 
«1tk  Vlfnette  br  R.  Doric.  Mmo.  price 
ir.elotk}  ia».  ad:  k— id  to  moroccow 


Mooret  Irish  Melodies.    New 

Edition,  with  the  Autoblofraphlcal  Prefeee 
from  the  CoUccUre  Editloo  of  Mr.  Moore'e 
Poetical  Works,  aad  a  Vignette  Title  br 
D.  MacUie,  R.A.  Mmo.  prlca  fe.  doUi 
13«.  6d.  bonad  la  morocco* 


Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  HIhs- 

treced  br  1>.  Macttae,  B.A.  New  aad 
ebeaprr  Bdllloni  wltk  161  Dealgaa,  aad 
the  whole  of  the  Lctter'preas  eagrarcd  oa 
8Ucl,br;F.  P.  Becker.  Snper  rojal  8ro. 
price  8I«.  M.  boards  i  boBBd  1b  morocco, 
4KS.lSa.6d. 

••*  Tke  Orlglaal  Editloa.  la  Imperial  gro. 
pice  na.  boards  i  morocco,  iK4.  14*.  6d. : 
Proofs,  jn.  6f.  boards,    may  $tui  ht  kmd. 


Moored  LalU  Bookh  i  An  Ori« 

catal  Remaace.  New  Bdltloai  wltk  the 
Antobknapklral  Proface  from  tko  Col- 
lectlre  Kdltloa  of  Mr.  Moore*a  Pootleal 
Works,  aad  a  Vignette  "ntle  hj  D.  Macllse, 
EJL    i6mo.  k».  dotk  I  or  IS*,  id.  morocco. 


Moore's  LalU  Bookhi  An  Ori- 
ental Roomace.  Wltk  It  klgklr-ialaked 
Steel  Plates,  Arom  Deelgas  br  Corboold, 
Meadows,  aad  Stephaaoff.  New  Editloa. 
S^[nare  crowa  8vo.  Us.  cloth  i  morocco,  Us. 

A  few  eoplee  of  the  Orlglaal  Bdltlea,  to 
rojal  8fO.  prico  One  Gnlaea,  efilf  remala. 


Morton's  Manual  of  Fharmaey 

for  tke  Stadeat  of  Veterlaary  Medicine  t 
Coatalnlag  tke  Svbatances  emplojed  at  the 
Royal  VeterlBBiT  College,  with  an  attampi 
at  tkeir  Clasaltcatloa  i  and  the  Pharma- 

F^fihMdiUmt, 


of  that  InatUation. 
Fep.  (No.  price  lOs. 


Moseley.— The  Mechanieal  Prin- 
ciples of  BagtaeeriBg  aad  Archltectare. 
Bjr  the  Ear.  k.  Moaaur,  M.A.,  F.R.S.. 
Professor  of  Natural  Phllosopky  aad  As- 
tronomr  la  Klag's  College,  London.  Bro. 
price  Sw. 


Mure.— A  Oritioal  History  of 

tke  Laagni^  aad  Uteralnre  of  Aadent 
Greece.  Br  Wnixaai  Mvna,  M.P.  of 
Caldwell.  Vols.  I.  to  111.  Sro.  price  M*.— 
▼oLlV.prkelis. 


Murray's  Sneyelop»dia  of  Oeo- 

grapkft  Comprlslaya  complete  Desctlptloa 
of  the  Earths  ezhlbltlacitt  RelatloB  to  the 
Hearealj  Bodies,  Its  Physical  Stmctnre, 
the  Natvral  History  of  each  Conatrj,  aad 
the  ladastrr.  Commerce,  Political  lastltv* 
tloas,  aad  Cirll  aad  Social  State  of  All 
Natloaa.  Second  Editloa  i  wltk  81  Mue, 
aad  npwards  of  1,000  other  Woodcma. 
Sro.  pnec  60«. 


Neale.  —  ^  Bisen    from    the 

Ranks  i"  Or,  Condvet  o#mw  Caste.  By 
tke  Rer.  Ebsximb  NsiLiiB,  M.A.,  Rector  ol 
Klrtoa,  Saffolk.    Pcap.  Sro.  price  it. 


Neale.— The  Biohes  that  taring 

ao  Soiow.   By  tke  Rer.  EmiswB  Mba&b* 
HJim    Fep.  Sro.  prlca  It. 


Neale.- The  Barthly  Besting 

Places  of  tke  Jaet.    By  tke  Rer.  Ebskuvb 
Naii^  M.A.  Fep. Sro.  wltk  WoodcaU.  7«- 


I 


'  \ 
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NEW  WOBKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


I   ! 


[ 


r 

r 


MiMk.— Thft  dodng  Soenef  or 

CbrtoUaattraM  lafldclltr  contiMtcd  la  Ike 
LMt  Ho«n  of  R«»Mliab1«  Pcnoas.  Bribe 
B«v.  Cbskinb  NmAXB,  M^.  New  Bdi- 
tto«.  S  ToU.  fq^.  8v«.  pric*  ISkt  ar  scpit- 
m«l7,i«.««cli. 


Hewnum.— DiMoonet  tddxened 

to  Mixed  CoBgrrgAtioBa.  Bf  Jont  Hbicbt 
Nbwmak,  PrtoBt  of  thcOratofy  of  8t.  PhUip 
Ntrl.   SocoBd  BdteioB.   ftvo.  prieo  ISf . 


Oldaere.— The  LMt  of  the  Old 

S^res  t  A  Skotck.  Br  CBi>mie  Ox^aorb, 
Miq^  of  Bax-NonBBBDBry,  smnetlmB  of 
CuUtCkBrch,OBon.    Crown  8vo.  9i.  M. 

OMmizon.— Oleaolngs  fircmPie- 

oadlOf  to  Porm.  Br  J.  W.  Ot.»inxoi*>  Om- 
■uadcr  BJf.  Wlik  IlhMtntlou  priatcd 
Ib  ColoBfB.    Poot  8vo.  {Jmat  rtmtlp. 

Opie  (Km.)— Memorials  of  the 

IAN  of  AmellB  Opie.  Selected  aad  AmBced 
from  her  Letter*.  Dierlea,  Bad  other  Mbob- 
icrlpti.  Bt  Cbgiua  Loct  Bkisbtwbll. 
Secoad  SmtiOB  i  wttk  Poftntu  8fO.  price 
10i.M. 


Stray  Leaves  from  an  Aretio 

JobtbbI  (  or,  BlchteeB  Moathe  la  the  PoUr 
BccloM  la  acareh  of  Blr  John  PreaUfa't 
BspedhloB.  Bt  Ueot.  S.  OeaoBif.  R.N., 
OoamaadlBf  l(jf.8.T.me«Mr.  With  Map 
BBd  4  colonrod  PlaMe.  PoatSro.  price  12«. 


Owen  Jones.— Flowers  and  their 

Ktadfcd  Tiraagkta.  A  Series  of  BlaaiM. 
Bt  MAJiT  Ajimb  Bacok.  With  hewktlfol 
luantrBtlona  of  Plover*  priatod  ia  Coloan 
bjr  Owea  Jobcs.  laperiBi  8vo.  price  U«.  M. 
•IcgattUj  boaad  ia  calf. 


Owen.— Zieetores  on  the  Oom- 

CrBtive  AaatoBif  aad  Phrslokiry  of  the 
vertebrate  AoimBle.  Bjr  Kiohabd  Owbjt. 
F.R.8.  Huaterimn  Professor  la  the  Royal 
CoUeaa  of  Sarfeoaa.  New  Bdltloa,  cor- 
roctaa.  8ro.  wltk  Woodeata.  [/a  Atprm. 


Professor  Owen's  Leetnres  on 

the  Cooipsrative  AaatnaiT  wid  Phrslologj 
of  the  Vertebrate  Aalasels.  Wlth'aaaier- 
o«B  Woodcnta.    VoU  1.  8to.  price  lit. 


The  Complete  Works  of  Blaise 

Pascal.  TraasUted  froas  the  Preach,  with 
Memoir,  latrtKlaetioBS  to  th«  Tarioaa 
Worha,  Rtiloriai  Notea,  aad  Appeadices. 
br  Gaomoa  Fb&bcb,  Bao.  Smla.paat  9ro. 
with  Portrait,  Sis.  W. 


OaptalnPeeVs  TraTetsinHal 

—A  Ride  tbroagb  the  Nabiaa  l>OBert. 
Captala  W.  Pbbl,  R.N.  Poet  8v«.  wi 
Roata  Map,  price  t§. 


Fereira*s  Treatise  on  Pood  s 

Diet.  WItb  ObscrTBtioBs  on  the  Dietei 
Regiaseo  salted  for  DIaordered  Stata 
the  IMgeative  Orfaaa  t  and  aa  Accoai 
the  Dietaries  of  some  of  thie  priaripal  i 
tropolftaa  aad  other  Rata^Ilalimmca 
Paapers,  Laaatics.CrladiiBlSjCkildrcB, 
Sieh,ete.  8to.  16«. 


Pesohel^  Elements  of  Physl 

Traaslated  ftom  the  Ooi  laaa,  wItb  No 
bjr  C.  Wbst.  With  DiafCTams  aad  Wo 
cata.  S  vola.  fcp.  8to.  price  SU. 


Phillips.— A  Ouide  to  Ctodki 

By  JoHX  Paiixtps,  M.A.  PJLB.  P.<i, 
Depaty  Reader  ia  Geolowy  la  tbe  Uafrcn 
ofOzfurd.  Foarth  Kditiou,  corrected  to 
Preseat  TisM  i  vltli  4  Plaioa,  Vcy.  I 
price  <e. 


Phillips's   Elementary   Intx 

dactioB  to  Miaeraioffj.  A  New  Editi 
with  eztcaslTc  Alteratioaa  aad  Adttio 
hjrH.i.  BaooKB,  F.R^.,  F.G  8.;  aad 
H.MiixBB,  M.A.,  F.O.8.,  Prnfetsoe 
Miaatalof7  U  the  UaHetalty  W  Caaihiidi 
With  aameroaa  Wood  Baftavtaga.  f> 
8vo.  price  ISe. 


Phillips.— Pignres  aadDeseri] 

tions  of  the  Palmoaolc  Foaslis  of  Coeawi 
DeroB,  and  West  Soaeract:  obaerrcd 
the  coarse  of  the  OrdaaBcoGeoluficalS* 
vof  of  that  Oiatrict.     Br  ^obj*  Patui: 
M .  A.  etc.     8vo .  with  ao  naiaa,  price  Pa. 


Captain  Portlock's  Export  i 

the  Geoloar  of  the  Coaotj  of  Loadoader 
«Bd  of  Porta  of  Tyrooc  aad  Fermaau 
azamiaed  and  described  aadcr  the  Aatl 
rity  of  the  Master-Geaeral  aad  Board 
Ordaaace.  8To.vitb  48Piatea,priceSi 


Power's  Sketches  in  New  Ze 

laad,  with  Pea  aad  Peadl.    From  aJoan 
kept  la  that  Coaatry,  from  Jalr  1»IS 
Jaae   1848.    With  Plaua  aad   Wa 
PoatSro.  Ur. 


PsyeholQgical  Inquiries,  in 

Seriea  of  Xsaaya  ioteaded  to  UlBMraie  t 
laf aeace  of  the  Physical  Orpuslaatioa 
the  Meatal  Facahica.    Fcp.  8ve.  price  *■. 


(  LONUHAN,  BROWN.  Aim  Co. 


1  0fZl7- 


^enfTa   Odiitm    of   XngUal 
Dr.  Bmcc'i  Hedlokl  Qnlde  |  Ttr 


Bleli'a  Dlnstnted  Ocanpulon 

AM.'JJmttt'mi.  »«  Xnrj-iiT  Ult  °l 

Sir  J.  BlebmidMii'B  JoniBal  of 
HorMiniiuUpi  or,  the  Art  ol 


-*  '  >^  blUt-UUa  DWHauir,  lai  ilt 


'''In^LTaii.il 


Blvert'i  Bo«B- AaittnT^  Snldei 


Z)r.  E.  BoUhmb's  Srsek  nd 


Dr.  BogefB  Tbe«anmi  of  Eng- 

tu««  H  u  u  (aiUlult  III  1^1 


Bowton**  Detateri  A  SerlH  of 


LettdO  of  Bkchul  I^T  Boi- 


Tlw  Lift  of  muiun  LMd  B 


at.Jotm(theHon.T.}-BMiitilM 


St.  John  Cn.>-ThB  Indian  At- 
IIr.8t.  JobB'i  WeA  on  Snpt. 
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MEW  W0&K8  AMD  NEW  EDITIONS 


St.  Jobn  (J.  ^}— There  and 

Back  AgalB  In  S«»rdi  vf  BcMty.  Bjr 
J.  A.  8t.  Jonr.   Ivoli.  pott  8vo.  tit. 

The  Seinte  ovr  Szample.  By 

tht  Amthor  of  Lrltert  U  mh  Vmkutm* 
FritndB,  etc    Fep.  8to.  price  7«. 

SehmlftB.— History  Of  G)reeee, 

Atom  Uc  BarilMtTUaM  lo  Um  Taking  of 
Corinlk  kjr  the  Booiana,  B.C.  140,  adnly 
kMed  npon  Btehop  Thlriwallli  HiMofy  of 
Oreccc.  Br  Dr.  I«oiibjJU>  Seaaimt 
P.R.8.B.  Bactor  of tli«  Htfk  Sckoot  of  Rdla- 
bnrKh.    N«v  B4ttian.    lime,  price  7«.  61I. 

Sir  Sdwird  Seawird's  Narra- 

Hm  of  hU  BWpwrtck,  and  conMoment  Dla- , 
roverr  of  ccrula  Itlonda  la  tkc  Caribbean 
8«a.   TkM  B«tlon.    S  voU.  post  tvo.  tU, 
1  AaiUDoanuiTt  In  Itao.  prlco  Se.  M. 


The   Sermon   in  the   Moimt. 

Printed  br  C.  Wblttincl"'»t  vaUbnalT 
wltb  the  TkMmk  BikUi  bonad  and  clasped. 
64nM>.  price  Klf  hteenpenoe. 


The   Sermon   on   the  Mount. 

Printed  on  SUveri  with  Ptctare  Sahjecta, 
nomeroae  Landscape  and  lUaatratife  Vlf- 
nettce,  and  lUnailBatcd  Borden  In  Gold 
and  Coloorit  do»lned  bf  M.  LEpBX.t.B  00 
Boia-OAJXAit.  Sonare  Iftao.  price  In 
omamenlal  board*,  One  Guinea  t  or  8lf.  8d. 
bonnd  in  morocco. 


Self-Denial  the  Preparation  for 

Kaater.  Br  the  Anther  of  LrtUn  to  mj 
CnAnomi  J¥i«nd:i,elc.    F^.8to.  S«.M. 

SewelL— Amy  Herbert.    By  a 

ImAj.  Edited  by  the  Hev.  W.  Sswnu.. 
B.D.  Follow  and  Tutor  of  Kzator  CoUofe, 
OBford.    Now  BdltloB.    Pep.  8vo.  price ««. 


SewelL-The  Earl*8  Daughter. 

By  the  Antbor  of  Atmf  Beritrt.  Edited 
bf  the  Ber,  W.  SntrBiA*  B.  D.  S  Tola.  h^. 
8to.  8e. 

Sewell.~Oertrude  i  A  Tale.  By 

the  Author  of  Amg  Hfrtert,  Edited  bjr 
the  Rot.  W.  Sbwux,  B.D.  New  Edition. 
Pep.  8vo.  price  6e. 

SeweU.— Laneton  Panonagei  A 

Tale  for  Children,  on  the  practical  Uee  of 
a  Portion  of  the  Church  Catechlan.  Br 
the  Author  Aaijr  Herk*rt.  Edited  bj  the 
Ber.  W.  Sbwux,  B.D.  New  BditlOB. 
8  Tob.  fep.  8ro.  price  Me. 


SewelL^HargazetFaroiTaL  B 

the  Autkor  of  Atmg  Htrhtri,  Idltod  i 
the  RcT.  W.  StfWUi.,  B.D.  Kov  BAtia 
•  foil.  fep.  8vo.  price  ISt. 


Bttk9 


Authmr, 


Katharine  Aahtoiu     Xew  SdU 

tloB.    1  fola.  fep.  tro.  prfcc  ISil 

The  Ezperlenoe  of  Xaile.    Hei 

Bdltioa.    Pep.  8vo- pcico  7*.  6<. 


Beadinga  for  a  HxanXk  Pi«pan 

toff  to  ContruiatVwi  t  CoapQod  faefli  d 
Wofka  of  Wilten  W  tko  Bnriyaad  of  d 
EnclUh  Church.    Pc^Beow  prlc««f.W^ 

Beadinga   ta  Xreary  Day  £ 

I^t  t  Cooipllod  I^Mn  tko  Wriaufa  1 
BoBor  Jmsaair  Tatimi.    Pep.  Boo.  Ca. 


Sharp*8  New  Britiah  GaaetleeE 

orTtoorrapklcal  Ulettoouir  of  the  Brida 
laiaada  and  Narrow  Soaa  t  CoaMrielac  eoa 


dae  OescriptkHu  of  about  SIxtj ' 
Places,  Seata,  Naturul  PcaUuoa,  and  Oo 
Jecta  of  Note,  fooadcd  on  tke  boat  Autko 
ritlcs  t  full  Paitlculan  of  tko  Boondariei 
Bcffistcred  Blertors,  etc.  mi  tke  ParUi 
wmniMxj  Boroughs  i  with  a  raJetonea  node 
overf  naae  to  tko  Skcct  of  tko  OtdMaw 
Sunrey,  as  fv  ns  coanlotedi  and  aa  Ajp 
peadiz,  eontaUriaa:  a  Ooaend  View  of  A 
I  of  tke  Unit 


neaourcee 1 


Jnltcd  Klngdea.  a  8ket 


Cbronolocjr.  and  an    Abatract  ol^  ccrtab 
Besults  or  the  Coaana 


ptlc«XS.16e. 


of  1881.   fTola.8i« 


The  Pamily   Shakspearef    h 

which  Botklac  la  added  to  tke  OtMai 
Test  I  but  tkoao  Wotda  aad  Bxprwadou 
are  einlMed  wklck  cuaiiot  wltk  propriet 
be  read  aloud.  Ity  T.  Bowduuu  Eai 
P.R.8.  New  KdttloB,  la  voluueifor  ik 
Podioti  with  88  Wood  Enfrnvlnn  froi 
Deelgna  kf  SaaMo,  Howard^^aM  o^ 
Aidata.    8  Tola.  fep.  8vo.  price  8Qi. 

••*  Alio  a  XdBftA.Br  Bonroir  1  la  On 
VolaaM.   Medium  8re.  price  SU. 


Short  WhSat)  Ita  Biae,  Pre 

greaa,  and  Laws  i    Wltk  Obaesratlona  1 


make  asf  oae  a  Wklst  Plarer.   Coat^Bla 

'  Piquet,  Caadao. 
CribbacefBaekfaannoa.  B7  Mi^  A  •  •  •  • 


alio  tke  Laws  of 


Kcart^ 


NewSdltien  1  to  wklck  are  added.  Precept 
fbrTfios.  ByMrs.B****  Pcp.8ro.  S». 


i.i 


PUBLisnso  BT  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  amd  Co. 
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Sliielaif.— The  Journey  of  lift. 

BrCATHaRiit*  SmctAXK*  Aathor  of  Tft# 

Btutu0u  • 

lOi.)  Stw] 

Fep.  8ro.  price  it. 


1u»tu0t$  •/  Liff  (t  Tolt.  fep.  8vo.  price 
rSdlilon, corrected  aad  enUrged. 


Sir  Soger  de  Ooverley.  Trom 

t%t  S^MtMi«r,  With  Notes  nd  Illeetrm- 
tlofia  67  W.  Hbkrt  WiLUt  ead  TweWt 
Aoe  Wood  EBfrftriars,  hj  Job*  Tkoapaon 
trom  Ociipii  by  FsBosaioK  Tatlbr. 
Crown  Sto.  price  lt«.  board  ■>  or  S7e.  bovod 
In  «oroeco.— A  Cheap  KdKlen,  wlthovt 
Woodeuu,  In  Iteo.  price  One  ShUUnf. 


The  Idib  and  Oorrespondenee  of 

the  late  Robert  Soathcr.  Bdlled  by  hia 
Bon,  the  Rer.  0.  C.  Hovracr,  M.A.  Vlnr 
of  Ardlel(h.  With  Portraitet  end  Laada* 
eape  lUnetratlone.    S  role,  poet  8ro.ae. 

Sonthey's  Life  of  Wesleyf  uid 

RIae  and  Prorrcaa  of  Methodlem.  New 
■dItloB,  with  Notea  and  AddMona,  br  the 
lete  Bannel  Taylor  Colerldse,  Eaq.,  and  the 
late  Alexander  KBOz.Raq.  Edited  by  the 
ReT.C.C.Bovnr«y,ll  A.  Sirols.9ro.wlth 
i  Ponrattt,  prke  »■. 


Smee*a  Elements  of  Electro-    Sonthey^s  Oonunonplaee  Books. 


MfftaUwgy.  ThM  Edition,  rrriied,  cor 
rectod,  and  eonalderably  enlarvcdi  with 
Kleetrotypct  and  nmnerona  Woodcnti. 
Poet  8?o.  price  10a.  M. 

Smith's  Sacred  Annals.— Saered 

Anaabt  Vol.  III.  The  Oentile  Nations; 
or.  The  HUtonr  and  Rellfion  of  the 
BcyptUaa,  Asarfiane,  BabyUtnlane,  Modes, 
Perslaas,  Grccha.  and  Ronaas,  collected 
from  ancient  aataors  and  Holy  Scilptttrc, 
and  ioclndlnir  the  recent  diflcorolce  In 
Kcyptlan,  Persian,  and  Assyrlao  Inscrip- 
tions I  Forwinf  a  coaiplete  connection  of 
Racrcd  and  Profane  Hlatory.  and  ehewing 
the  PnlAlMcnt  of  Sacred  Prophcry.  By 
OaoRoB  Bacrrw,  F.A.8.,etc.  In  Two  Parts, 
cffowa  Bro.  price  I2». 


Sacred  Annals:  Vol.  I.    The 

Patriarchal  Afc  1  or,  Raeearches  Into  the 
History  and  ReUf  Ion  of  Manhind.  from  the 
Creatioo  of  the  World  to  the  Death  ol 
Isaac.   Crown  Bro.  price  lOs. 

Sacred  Annals :  VoL  XL    The 

Hebrew  People  i  or.  The  History  and  Re- 
llflon  of  the  Israelites,  from  the  Origin  of 
the  Nation  to  the  Time  of  Christ.  In  Two 
Parts,  crown  Bro.  prioe  tt*. 


The  Works  of  the  Eev.  Sydney 

Smith  I  laclndlnjr  his  Contilbntlons  toihr 
Bdlnbnrgh  Rcrlew.  Three  Editions,  a» 
IbUowsi— 

I.  LinRART  Emrtoir  (the  E*»rfk).  tai  S 
vols.    Bro.  with  PortraUTVrlee  Ma. 

S.  Complete  In  Onn  Volumb,  with  Por^ 
trait  and  Vignette.  Bqnare  crown 
Bro.  price  Sis.  cloth  )  or  aOa.  calf. 

3.  A  Nbw  EmrtoNt  In  S  rola.  fep.  prlceSIa . 

The  Ber.  Sydney  8ndth*s  Sle- 

maatary  Bhetchee  of  Moral  PhUoaophy, 
dettvored  at  the  Eoral  InstHntlon  In  the 
Tenn  MM.  IBM,  aad  MM.  BecoBd  BdMoB. 
Bro.  price  I2». 


Comprising— 1.  Choice  Passages  t  with  Col* 
loctbws  for  the  History  oflMannere  nad 
Llteratnre  in  England  1  S.  Bpodnl  CoUer- 
tioos  on  varloos  Hlstorfral  and  Thcologicnl 
Bnbjects  1  t.  Analjrtical  Readings  in  Tsrloas 
branches  of  Uteratnrei  aad  4.  Original 
MeoMranda,  LHerary  aad  MlAellaneons. 
Edited  by  the  Rer.  J.  W.  Wabtbr.  B.D. 

4  role,  afnare  ciwwa  Bro.  price  £8  IBs. 

Bach  Csmmownlece  B—k,  complete  la  It 
aelf,  may  be  had  separately  as  feUows  1— 

Finsv  Sbbibs-CHOICE  PASSAOEB.   18«. 

Sbd  8BRtBs--8PECIAL  COLLECTIONS. 
IBs. 

Saa  SvRiBB-ANALYTICAL  READINGS. 
Sis. 

«ni  BBBiBt-ORIOINAL  MEMORANDA. 

BobertSouthey'sOomplete  Poet- 
ical Worhs  I  contalninff  all  the  Anther's  last 
IntrodnctloBS  and  Notes.  Complete  In  One 
Volame,  whh  Portrait  and  Vlnette.  Me 
dlnm  Bro.  price  31a.  clothi  4SU'  bownd  In 
morocco.  Or  in  10  mis.  fep.  Bro.  with  Por 
trait  and  19  Plates,  price  S5s. 

Select  Works  of  the  British 

Poets  t  from  Chancer  to  Lovelace,  Incln- 
sWe.  With  Biographical  Shetches  by  the 
late  Uonnar  80UTBBT.  MedlnmBTO.Mf. 

Sonthey's  The  Doctor  etc  Oom- 

alete  In  One  Volame.  Edited  by  the  Rer* 
i.  W.  Wabtbr,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vig- 
nette, Bast,  and  c<donred  Plate.  New  Edi' 
tloa.   B^aare  crowa  Bve.  price  fla. 

Sir  James  Stephen^  Lectures 

ontheHiatorrofFraace.    Secoad  Bdllina. 

5  vols.  Bro.  pnce  Mi. 


Sir  Jsmss  Stephen's  Essays  In 

Ecelosiastlcal  BiofrenhTt  trmrn  the  Edla 
bargh  Review.    nMEMtloa.  Sv«le.Bfo. 
price  Ma. 


ftmithtpf-''^**  BnylioDiidi 


JoDTiMl  er  » 
Kte<— On  the  Btrength  of  M»- 

Tijlor.-WMlejindlfBtliedinu 


TblilTalL-The 


IL— The  HUtoiT  ol 


niomton.— Zobnfai   oTiftn 
Todd  (01iule^.~A  SeriM 


1.  pin  Uitu«p.u. 


MMH,    B*  W.C.  Tmiuh  I>|.,M. 


Bhsrm  Tuiuu'i   Baered  HI 


PCBLI8HBD  BT  LONGMAN,  BKOWN,  avd  Co. 
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TEK   TRAVELLEBS  IJB&AET, 

in  eonnc  of  PubUcaUon  !■  Volmet  at  Half-t-Crowa,  uid  Id  Puta  price  One  ShUBag  Mch. 
Compiisinf  books  of  ▼•laable  informatloB  Mid  ackBOvlcdgcd  merit,  la  m  form  ■dapMd 
reading  while  TnTaUof,  and  also  of  •  cbarutcr  tbat wlU  reader  tbeairorthr of preaerrattoi 

You    f .    MACAULArS  B88AT8  on  WARRKN  HASTINGS  end  X/)RD  CLIVS  .. 

II.    BSSAYS  on  PITT  ft  CBATHAM,  RANKS  ft  OLADSTONE 

III.    LAINCS  RRSIDRNCE  In  NORWAY 

IV.    PFEIFFBR'S  VOTAOE  ROUND  tke  WORLD    

V.    EOTHBN  I  or,  TRACES  of  TRAVEL  tnm  thm  EAST 

VI.    MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS  on  ADDISON,  WALPOLB,  end  LORD  BACON 

VII.    HUC'S  TRAVELS  IN  TARTARY,  etc 

VIII.    THOMAS  HOLCROrrS  MEMOIRS    

nC.    WKRNE'S  AFRICAN   WANDERINGS    

X.    Mrs.  JAMESON'S  SKETCHES  In  CANADA 

XI.    JKRRMANN'S   PICTURES  from  ST.  PBTERSBUBO    

XII.   The  Rnr.O.  R.  GLEIG'S  LEIP8IC  CAMPAIGN    

XIII.  HUGHES'S  AU8TRAUAN  COLONIES 

XIV.  SIR  EDWARD  SRAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  

XV.    ALEXANDRE  DUMAS'  MEMOIRS  of  a  MAITEE-D'ARMES    

XVI.  OUR  COAL-FIELDS  end  OUR  COAL  PITS 

XVII.  M'CULLOCH'S  LONDON  i  and  GIRONiERB'S  PHIUPPINE8 

XVIU.    SIR  ROGER  DE  COVBRLBYtand  SOUTHBY«S  LOVE  STORY    

LORD  CARLISLE'S  LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSBSi  and  \ 
JEFFREY'S  ESSAYS   on  SWIFT  and  RICHARDSON  ....  / 

HOPE'S  BIBLE  in  BRITTANY  and  CHASE  In  BRITTANY    

THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH ;  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CREATION 

XXII.    MEMOIR  of  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON  t  and  UFE  of  MARSHAL  TURENNB 

XXIII.     RANKK'S  FERDINAND  and  MAXIMIUANiaad  TURKEYl 

and  CHRISTENDOM / 


XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 


XXIV.    BARROW'S    CONTINENTAL  TOURt  and    FERGUSON'S 
SWISS  MEN  and  SWISS  MOUNTAINS 


) 


XXV.  SOUVESTRE'S     ATTIC     PHILOSOPHER   in    PARIS    andl 

WORKING  MAN'S  CONFESSIONS /  

XXVI.  MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS  on  LORD  BYRON,  and  Ibe  COMIC  DRAMA-1 

TlSTSi  and  Ua  SPEECHES  on  PARUAMENTARY  REFORM / 

XXVII.    8HIRLKY  BROOKS'S    RUSSIANS  of   tbe   SOUTH  i  and 
Db.  KEMP'S  INDICATIONS  of  INSTINCT    


} 


XXVIII.    LANMAN'S  ADVENTURES  In  tbe  WILDS  of  NORTH  AMERICA 

XXIX.    Ds  CUSTINE'S  RUSSIA,  Abridged    

XXX.    SELECTIONS  from  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  WRITINGS,  Yd.  I. 

XXXI.    BODEN8TEDT  and  WAGNER'S  SCHAMYL  t  and  M'CULl 
LOCH'S  RUSSIA  aad  TURKEY 


•• •••••••• 


XXXII.    LAINCS  NOTES  of  a  TRAVELLER,  Flrat  Series , 

XXXIII.  DURRIEtrs  MOROCCO!  aad  an  ESSAY  on  MORMONISM 


t 
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NEW  WOEKB  ASS  NEW  KDITION8. 


bad  dufag  ih«  MlUto  AgM: 
«W  B«I«M  fMH  tkc  NotiMa 
tk«  AccMriMof  lUwT  Vlll.  Plflh 
■■tI— <  by  ih«  Bav.  t. 

t*o.|wlc«M». 


Tv»ii>m.   4 


t 


Bhann  Turner^  History  of  the 

AMlo^huMW,  fraa  tk«  RwrlteM  Vtf  ~ 
tiM  Mmms  Ciwh— ■!.  Tk9  Scvntk 
Am.    i>»Im4    bj  lh«  B«v.   8.  T»l 
B  VMS.  tvo.  pric*  M*. 

Dr.  Tiirtai*sHn«l  tfUie  Lud 

ui4  PiMkmMr  Stolb  W  ika  •rkhk  la. 
bads.  N««  MlIlM  «lih  rwiHmhli  Ai. 
«itoa«t  by  Jon  Bw^kb  Obav.  WMk 
WawlcaMi  Mrf  IS  Wl>W< 


Dr.  Ure'f  DIctleBiry  of  Arti 


MMBfarlM«a  Hii  Mil 
dMr   BmpmHIm  •!  tk«lr  Filailpl— 
Pfctlct.   Tk«  FiHBtk  tdUloa,  Bi    "^ 
UiMd  ui4  c«rrccf«4  ikvNgWaKi 
tkclnfMwailMi  tiiwpiln<fc  ite 
Mflir  ^  ilfimic   immrmMmrmit 
d«v»  t«  Ik*  PMml  TiatftaBd  iae 
iB  lk«   INceiMMVf .  MmI  of  tka 
b«lBK  •Mlrtly  re>vrltien,  aai  hwi 
AitlelM  BOW    Int  addH.     With 
1,180  WoodcBU.  1  vols.  aro.  ptiec 


B 


vlUall 


fftfelct 
yNaw 

nearly 


Watertoii.~-E8iays  on  Natnril 

HiBtoiT,  ckktr  Oraitholofrr.  B^CWa- 
TBBTON.  Ksq.  wUk  Ml  AatoMoffBfkr  of 
Ike  AutlKtr  mad  V\«wol  Wmltou  Hall.  New 
•ad  cheaper  Bdlllun.  t  vule.  ftp.  B«e.  1Q>. 

Scpanuclri  Vol.  I.  (Flni  »crie«),l<.M. 
Vol.  II.   (8ecoad8crica),4i.M. 

Alaric  Watts^s  Lyrics  of  the 

Heart,  aad  other  Poeae.  Wkh  41  htehl^ 
fBlahod    Uae  BagTaringt,    eBCcatca  «- 

Ettif  Ibr  the  work  by  the  Moat  cailBCBt 
atnra  aad  Kafraeata.  Saaare  crova  9eo. 
price  SU.  W.  beat  da,  or  die.  beaad  la  aio- 
rocce  I  Tatal  lapreMleoe,  Oe.  boarda. 


Welieter  end  Parkes'e 

eloaadla  of  Domeatle  Bcoaoaift  CoMprlelBf 
•BCB   •abjceta  a*  are    Boat     lameolatcly 


coBncct<»a  with  Hoatehccplaa  t   Aat  The 
CoaetroctloB  of  Doacatic  Roliccs,  with 


the  Modea  of  Warailaff,  VoBtilatlaf ,  aad 
Uffbtlar  then— A  Deecrlptloa  of  the  vaii 
oaa  Artlcleaof  Faraiiare,  with  the  Natarc 
of  their  Maurlala- Dal  lea  ofSeTvaBta,etc. 
New  BdlOooi  with  Bearly  l/m  WootfcM, 
9ro.  price  Mt. 

Wheeler.  — The  Oeogrmphy  of 

HorodotiM  Developed,  Rxplalaed,  aad  lUaa- 
trated  froa  ModerB  lUacarclMa  aad  Die- 
ceveriea.  By  J.  Talbots  Wbbslbb. 
r.RGB.    »vo. with  M^a aad  PlBM. 

(JVaarJIp  readlp. 


WnUdi^  Popnltt  TaiOm  i 

iWTMa  af  URrkaM,  Ua 


bbM,  Baa  CaaKB  TMaorty,  Bcaewai  Fla 
ctt.    Tfcbwl  UMoa/^li  addlikaalT^ 

tm  neMwal  cv  nypevvaBo  I^gBritBaHi  T 

lalcotii. 


IodjWllloi«htay^  Diaxy  (] 

to  MB).    Maiod,  ovaaMStod.  aad  baa 
te  the  BivW  aC  the  Petiod  ta  wbKh  T 
Mtea.  Now  Kdhlaa  i  la  l^o  Fm 
>frp.»ra.ptlc«  U.  each,  baardi » < 


AMdgnnt  of  Bbd 

laitaHea  aaiho  Laaa  aie 


the  aaa  of  T« 
la  a  anleaW 


A  Ni 
•all 


pik«la.M. 


Tout.— A  Hev  Xiiffllsh-€rec 

LcBcOBt  Coaialalac  all  the  Oraeh  War 
aacd  by  Wrltcta  of  good  Aathorlty.  By  i 
D.  TovoB,.B.A.     Poat  4to.  pric*  Sb. 


ToBge'e  New  Latin   Gradni 

Coaialalar  ererr  Wcnrd  D>ed  br  the  Pnc 
of  apod  Aathoritv.  By  Auiborltr  aad  § 
the  Use  of  Rtov.  WrilaiJaalrr.  WifackeMf 
Harrow,  Charterhoafe.and  Knchy  Seheoti 
Klag'e  Coile«e.  Lnodoo  ;  aad  Maribeeow 
Collcgo.  Third  Edltloa,  carefoUy  loviei 
aad  caiietted.     Poat  (wo.  price  tr. 


Tonatt.— The  Horse.    By  Wij 

UAK  Too  ifT.  With  a  Treatlae  of  DraocI 
A  New  BdltloB ;  with  aaBcrooi  Wood  hi 
mvlarB  froa  Deatgaa  by  WlUteai  Harrc 
TMcatrs.  UwgwMB  aad  Co.'a  BdUloB  eboa 
be  ordered).    8vo.  price  10#. 


Tonatt.— The  Do;.  By  Williai 

TooATT.  A  NcwBdItloB;  wlihaaaefw 
Kagraviags  Ikoa  Oealgaa  by  WllUaa  Ha 
vey.    0VO.  6e. 


Znmpt's  Larger  Orammar  i 

the  LatiB  liugaage.  l^aaslatcd  aad  adapii 
•octheBacofthe  Bagliah  8tadeata.byD 
L.  BcKMira,  P.R.8X,  Rertor  of  the  Hli 
^--lofRdlBbarghi   With  auaeioaa  a! 
I  aad  Correclioaa  by  the  Aotbor  ai 
tee.  The  Third  RdMoa,  thoroagh 
wlAaalBdax.    Bro.  peico  14*. 

September,  IS54. 
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